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PHOEBUS AARON THEODOR LEVENE 
1869-1940 


In the sudden death on September 6, 1940, of Phoebus Aaron 
Theodor Lcvene, American biochemistry lost a colleague who 
contributed beyond measure to tlie upbuilding of our science. 
He was one of those who in the earl}" years of the century brought 
to America the best traditions of Europe to stimulate the sound 
development of science in this countr}". And in that development 
his own contributions pla3'cd a brilliant part. 

He was born in Russia, and graduated at the Imperial Military 
Medical Academy at St. Petersburg. Settling in New York in 
1892, he practiced medicine until 1896, when lus career was 
interrupted by tuberculosis. Aiter recuperating at Saranac and 
Davos in Switzerland, he decided to devote his life to biochemistiy. 
He therefore remained in Europe to study under the great masters 
of the da}", Kossel, Drechsel, and Emil Fischer. Returning to 
America, he worked at Saranac in 1901-02 on the chemistry of 
the tubercle bacillus, and then entered the new laboratory of the 
State Pathological Institute. In 1905 Dr. Simon Flexner invited 
him to join the staff of the newly created Rockefeller Institute, 
and there he continued the extraordinary series of contributions 
to science which never slackened through all the rest of his life. 

In 1920 Dr. Levene married Anna M. Erickson of Montana. 
Their home was a welcome center for a wide circle of friends, 
scientific, artistic, and literary, who found a congenial atmosphere 
in the hospitality of their versatile and sympathetic hosts. 

Dr. Levene’s publications, largely shared by his coworkers, 
have numbered over seven hundred. The fields that he explored 
included the following: the chemistry of the nucleic acids; of pro- 
teins and amino acids; of lipids; of carbohydrates and conjugated 
carbohydrates; of glycoproteins, which included especially a study 
of the chemistry of amino sugars; an investigation of the stereo-* 
chemistry of natural products, which led to extensive studies on 
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Bacterial Decomposition of Purines 

stoppered bottles or in flasks fifled to the neck and protected from 
oxygen by means of alkaline pyrogallol. All media were inocu- 
lated soon after being autoclaved and were incubated at 35° 
Growth generally occurred, if at all, within 24 hours. 

The organisms for cell suspension experiments were grown in a 
liquid medium similar to that described above with 0.25 per cent 
uric acid as the substrate and with 1.0 to 2.5 volumes per cent of 
yeast autolysate. 500 to 1000 cc. cultures protected from oxygen 
were heavily inoculated (1 to 10 volume per cent) and incubated 
for 12 to 16 hours at 35 °, After this period of incubation growth is 
abundant and yet the bacteria are actively motile and usually still 
free of spores. Bacteria that have become immotile as a result of 
longer incubation are much less active. The cells were centrifuged 
and washed once %vith m /15 phosphate buffer solution, pH 7 . 1 . 
Just before use this solution was boiled free of oxygen and 3 cc. 
of a 1 per cent NoiS-OHjO solution were added per 100 cc. The 
bacteria were resuspended in the same buffer, care being taken to 
minimize their exposure to oxygen. The final volume was 1.6 
to 2.0 per cent of the original cultme. Such suspensions usually 
contain 0.6 to 1.6 mg. of ceil nitrogen per cc. (4,5 to 12.0 mg. of 
dry weight of cells per cc.). When not used immediately, they 
were stored in a refrigerator ( 5 °) in vacuo. Stored suspensions re- 
tain almost their full urate-decomposing activity for at least 24 
hours; after 3 days about one-third of the actmty is lost. 

Compounds Decomposed — Previous experiments (Barker and 
Beck) have shown that Clostridium acidi-urici grou's vigorously 
in media containing uric acid but develops poorly or not at all in 
media containing complex nitrogenous materials such as tryptone 
or yeast extract in the absence of added purines. These observa- 
tions indicate that the ability of the organism to attack nitrogenous 
compounds is very restricted. In order to determine just how 
great this specificity is and to obtain information bearing upon the 
mechanism of purine decomposition a survey was made of the 
ability of Clostridium acidi-urici to attack a large number of nitrog- 
enous and a few non-nitrogenous compounds. 

The tests were mostly carried out by incubating 1 cc. of a buf- 

mth 1 cc. of solutions of the test 
vacuo at 37 °. Thunberg tubes were 
Decomposition was judged by the 
was estimated by titration follow- 


fered (pH 7.6) cell suspension 
compounds for several hours in 
used as experimental vessels, 
formation of ammonia, which 
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ing distillation from a solution made alkaline with sodium borate. 
Tlie behavior of the organisms towards the non-nitrogenous sub- 
strates was determined by testing for carbon dioxide production 
by means of Warburg’s manometric apparatus. 

All data on ammonia production arc corrected for a blank with- 
out substrate. The activity of the cell suspensions was always 
checked by adding urate to one tube. With compounds that 
jdelded no ammonia, the possibility that the negative result was 
due to toxicitj’ was always tested by a separate experiment in 
which urate was mixed in equal amounts wdth the substrate in 

Tabi.e I 


Actioii of Cell Suspetisions of Slratn 9a on Purine Derivatives 


SubstratA 

Quantity 

Period of 
incubation 

Per cent 
oonvcreion to 
ammonia 

Uric acid 

tnp. 

4.00 

hrt 

2 

91 

Xanthine. . 

1.28 

11 

98 

Guanine 

1.16 

12 

82 

Hypoxanthinc 

2.00 

14 

96 

Adenine 

3.00 

29 

13 

Adenosine 

5.00 

6 

10 

Guanosino . 

5.00 

6 

13 

Adenylic acid . . 

2.10 

2 1 

0* 

Yeast nucleic acid 

6.00 

® i 

0* 


* Strain 5a converted 13 and 7 per cent of the nitrogen of adenylic acid 
and yeast nucleic acid, respectively, into animonia in 18 hours. 


question. None of the compounds studied appeared to be toxic 
in the concentrations used. Some compounds, because of their 
low solubilities, were used as saturated solutions containing an 
excess of the solid phase. 

Table I illustrates the action of Strain 9a upon a number of 
purines and their derivatives. Similar results were obtained with 
Strain 5a or HCl or both, except as the contrary is indicated. In 
addition to the compounds listed in Table I, the following sub- 
stances were tested and found not to be attacked (as judged by 
ammonia or carbon dioxide production) by any of the previously 
mentioned strains: purine,' urea, allantoin, uracil, caffeine, theo- 

* The authors aie greatly indebted to Dr. H. A. Krebs for providing a 
small sample of this compound, synthesized by E. Fischer. 
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Bacterial Decomposition of Purines 

bromine, parabanic acid, uramil, diethylbarbituric acid, isodialuric 
acid, urethane of 4,5-diaminouraci], theophylline, alloxan, allo- 
xantine, hydantoin, creatine, imidazole, ar^nine, guanidine, 
glucose, pyruvic acid, glycolic acid, and three amino acid mixtures 
containing (1) leucine, lysine, aspai-tic acid, alanine, valine, and 
proline, (2) arginine, histidine, and cysteine, and (3) hydroxy- 
proJine, tyrosine, and glycine. These results apply when the sub- 
strates are supplied alone or are mixed Avith urate, with the ex- 
ception that glycine is decomposed in the presence but not in the 
absence of urate. The behavior of glycine will be discussed below 
in some detail. 

On the basis of the above results the compounds tested may be 
A divided into three groups. The first group includes those com- 
pounds that are fairly rapidly and completely decomposed; namely, 
acid, xanthine, giianine, and hypoxanthine. The second 
group contains substances that are more slowly attacked by one 
or more strains and that yisld only a small part of their nitrogen 
as ammonia; namely, adenine, adenosine, guanosine, adenylic 
acid, and yeast nucleic acid (Eastman Kodak Company). The 
third group includes all the remaining compounds which yield 
neither ammonia nor carbon dioxide and therefore presumably are 
not decomposed. 

An. inspection of these groups indicates the great specificity of 
Clostridium acidi-urici. The only compounds readily decomposed 
are free purines containing at least 1 oxygen atom. Adenine and 
purine were the only available purines lacking oxygen. The former 
is decomposed very slowly and incompletely, probably only the 
amino nitrogen atom being split off, rvhile the latter is not attacked 
at all. Substitution of the hydrogens attached to nitrogen by 
methyl groups (caffeine, theophylline, theobromine) or by nbosc 
(guanosine) greatly increases the stability of the resulting com- 
pound. The inability of the organism to act upon urea or allan- 
toin, either in the presence or absence of urate, is of special interest, 
since these compounds are thereby eliminated 4rom consideration 
as intermediates in the breakdown of purines. In this connection 
it maybe recalled that in the aerobic decomposition of unc acid 

rebs and Eggleston, 1939) as well as 
and Brunei, 1933; Brunei, 1937), 
an intermediate and urea is a normal 

end-pvoduct, 


by bacteria (liebert, 1909; K 
by higher organisms (Posse 
allantoinhasbeen shoivn to be 
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Previously dcscriljcd cxijcrimcnts (Barker and Beck) have shown 
that onl}' those compounds that arc rapidly decomposed by cell 
suspensions arc suitable as substrates for growth. 

Ghjcinc Decomposition — It has already been mentioned that 
glycine is distinguished from all other compounds examined by 
being attacked onlj'^ when urate is simultaneously decomposed. 
In order to clarif}’- the interrelation between these two processes, 
a study was made of glycine decomposition as a function of the 
ratio of glycine to uric acid. 



Fig. 1. The influence of urate and glycine supply upon the decomposi- 
tion of glycine. Each unit represents 0.1 mg. of nitrogen. Curve A, total 
glycine nitrogen = 0.455 mg.; Curve B, total uric acid nitrogen = 0.875 mg. 
The total volume of solution in both experiments was 2.7 cc. 

Curve A of Fig. 1 gives the results of an experiment in which the 
(piantity of glycine was kept constant while the urate was varied. 
Ihe period of incubation was sufficiently long (3.5 hours at 
^7°) to insure complete decomposition of the urate by the cell 
suspension. 0.455 mg. of glycine nitrogen was initially present 
in a total volume of 2.7 cc. The amount of glycine decomposed 
was calculated by subtracting the urate nitrogen X 0.96 from the 
total ammonia nitrogen formed. The factor 0.96 represents the 
recovery of urate nitrogen as ammonia in control experiments. 

Curve A (Fig. 1) shows that in the absence of added urate only 
very little glycine is decomposed. The small ammonia production 
from glycine alone is actually greater in this experiment than in 
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other similar experiments, cwing possibly to the presence of some 
urate in the cell suspension. The addition of a little urate causes 
an almost linear increase in glycine decomposition, -while -with 
larger additions the increase is relatively smaller. At a urate 
nitrogen-glycine nitrogen ratio of about 2:1 somewhat less than 
60 per cent of the glycine is converted to ammonia. However, 
the curve of glycine decomposition as a function of available urate 
is stUl rising at this point, so that -with an even greater ratio of urate 
to glycine the latter might well be completely decomposed. This 
possibility is supported by the data presented in Cuiwe B. 

Cun'e B of Fig. 1 gives the results of a similar experiment in 
whicli the glycine concentration was varied while the urate was 
kept constant at 0.875 mg. of N per 2.7 cc. Small amounts of 
glycine are almost completely decomposed, while -with larger 
amormts the cur\'e rapidly approaches an upper limit corresponding 
to about 1.5 moles of glycine per mole of urate. 

The results of the two experiments may be summarized bj' sajing 
that an increase in the available urate when the glycine is held 
constant increases both the percentage and the absolute quantity 
of glj'cine decomposed, while an increase in the concentration of 
glycine while the urate is kept constant increases the absolute 
quantity but decreases the percentage of glycine decomposed. 

The dependence of glycine decomposition on the concentrations 
of both glycine and uric acid definitely indicates that a reaction 
occurs between glycine and xuate or some product of urate break- 
do-wn. The exact nature of this reaction has not yet been estab- 
lished, though in riew of the fact that glycine is activated bj' 
Closlridium acidi-urici as a hydrogen donor (see below), it is 
probable that glycine is oxidized, while mate or its products arc 


reduced. 

Glycine is similarlj' decomposed by Strain 9a in the presence of 
either xanthine or guanine, and by Strain HCl in the presence of 

urate. . . , j »- 

Products of Purine Decomposition— prmcipal products 
(other than cell material) of the decompositions of uric acid, gua* 
nine xanthine, and hypoxanthine by growing cultures md cell 
suspenaons of Clostridium acidi-urici are ammonia, carbon ±onde, 
■and acetic acid. The last- was identified in the volatile acid fm^ 
tionhy the characteristic form of the crystals of sodium urany 
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acetate and was shown to be free of other volatile acids by Duclaux 
distillation. No neutral volatile products could be detected. 

No attempt has been made to identify the products, other than 
ammonia, derived from the more slowly decomposed compounds of 
the second group (see above). 

Quantitative data on the fermentation products of uric acid, 
guanine, xanthine, and hj'poxanthine by cell suspensions are given 
in Table II. The e.xperiments were carried out by incubating 50 
mg. of substrate with 6 cc. of a buffered cell suspension at 37° in 
vacuo. At the end of the incubation period carbon dioxide was 
determined by the Van Slyke manometric method. Amm onia 


Table II 

Fermenlation Producls of Uric Acid, Guanine, Xanthine, and Hypoxanlhine. 
Formed by Cell Suspensions 


i:ubstrate (50 mg.) 

Strain 

No. 

Period 

Products per 100 moles 
substote decomposed 

Per cent 
recovery 

bat ton 

COj 

CHiCOOH 

NHi 

Car- 

bon 

Nitro- 

S^en 

Uric acid 

9a 

hrs. 

12 

moXes 

340 

moXa 

72 

ricUs 

397 

96 

99 

tt it 

HCl 

12 

300 

71 

380 

88 

95 

Guanine . 

9a 

18 

297 

98 

500 

99 

100 

(( 

5a 

44 

298 

94 

500 

97 

100 

Xanthine 

9a 

29 

2&i 

101 

411 

93 

103 

Hypoxanthine . . | 

9a 

36 

199 

127 

370 

91 

92.5 

it 

5a 

17 

(161) 

118 

380 

(79) 

95 


The values in parentheses arc less reliable in view of possible errors in 
f-Oi determination. 


and acetic acid were estimated by titration followng steam dis- 
tillation. All quantities arc corrected for the products formed in a 
rfmultaneously incubated cell stispension without added substrate. 
Hie carbon and nitrogen recoveries are calculated on the assump- 
tion that the substrate was completely decomposed dunng the 
incubation period. Quantitative determinations showed this as- 
sumption to be correct for mic acid. For other purines suitable 
quantitative methods were not readily available. However, the 
high recoveries of nitrogen as ammonia indicate that decomposition 
lias substantially completed except in the case of hjiioxanthine 
"i^hich is much more slowly attacked than the other substrates. 
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Tlie data of Table 11 can be most easily evaluated by comparing 
the obser\'ed yields of products with the yields that would be ob- 
tained by a complete conversion of the various purines into am- 
monia, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid, according to the following 
equations. 


CsN<H,Oj -j- 5.5HiO -> 4NHj + 3.500. + 0.75CH,COOH (1) 
Uric acid 

CtNJf«0. -f 6H.0 -> 4NHs -f 3C0j -f ICHjCOOH (2) 
Xanthine 

CsNjHjO + 7H..0 5NH, + 3C0j + ICHjCOOH (3) 

Guanine 

CsN^H^O 4- 6.5H.O -> 4NH, -}- 2.5COj -}- 1.25CHjCOOH (4) 

Hypoxanthine 

Such a comparison shows that the fermentations of uric acid, 
xanthine, and guanine by Strains 9a or 5a are rather closely de- 
scribed by Equations 1, 2, and 3, respectively. However, in the 
decompositions of uric acid by Strain HCl and of hypoxanthine 
by Strains 9a and 5a there are significant deviations from the equa- 
tions; both the carbon and nitrogen recoveries are low. It wll 
be shown later that in the uric acid decomposition by Strain HCI 
the discrepancy is due to the formation of an organic nitrogenous 
jwoduct wliich Avas not recognized at the time these experiments 
were carried out. The Ioav recormries of carbon and nitrogen from 
hypoxanthine are probably due to a different cause; namely, the 
incomplete utilization of the substrate. The possibility is, how- 
ever, not altogether excluded that other unidentified products arc 
formed in this case also. But in spite of some evident discrepanefe 
it may be said that all four purines are fermented by cell suspen- 
sions at least approximately in accordance with the above equa- 
tions. 

When the groAving culture technique Avas used, veiy similar 
results Avere obtained (Table III). Here again the most significant 
deviations from the equations occurred in the fermentation of 
hypoxanthine by Strain 9a and of uric acid by Strain HCl. The 
probable explanations are the same. 

Glycine Formah'on from Uric Acid by Strain HCl— It has been 
shoAvn in Tables II and III that uric acid is almost completely con- 
verted into ammonia, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid by rai 
9a and 5a, while Avith Strain HCl the recoveries of nitrogen and ca - 
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bon in the form of these same products are always low. Since the 
missing nitrogen and carbon might well be present in one or more 
compounds whose identification would throw light upon the mech- 
anism of the breakdown of uric acid, the study of such compounds 
appeared to be of special interest. Because of the great ease with 
which nitrogen may be estimated, attention was given primarily 
to the isolation of a compound containing this element. 

To obtain a considerable quantity of the unidentified nitrog- 
enous compound, 5 liters of the usual growth medium, containing 
0.3 per cent uric acid and 0.2 volume per cent of yeast autolysate 

Table III 


Fermentalion Products of Uric Acid, Guanine, Xanthine, and Hypoxanthine 
Formed by Growing Cultures 

All cultures were incubated at 35° until visible development ceased. 


Substrate 

Strain 

No. 

1 Products per 100 moles 

substrate decomposed 

1 

Per cent recovery 

CO» 

CHrCOOH 

NHj j 

1 

Carbon 

Nitro- 

gen 

Uric acid 

9a* 

moles 

348 

moles 

67 

moles 

398 

97 

99.5 

(( (( 

6a 

342 

60 

380 

92 

95 

it it 

SI 

356 

63 

384 

96.5 

96 

(t it 

HCl* 

331 i 

63 1 

351 

87 

88 

Guanine 

9a* 

275 

112 

490 

99 

98 


5a 

305 

104 

500 

104 


Xanthine 

9a* 

273 

106 

374 

97 

95 

Hypoxanthine 

9a* 

199 

105 

329 

82 

82 


* Averages of two or more experiments. 


were inoculated with Strain HCl and incubated for 6 days. 1 !• 
should be noted that the minimum concentration of yeast autol- 
ysate which would allow good growth was used so that the 
nitrogenous constituents of the yeast would interfere as little as 
possible with the isolation of the nitrogenous product of uric 
acid decomposition. Probably because of the low concentration 
of yeast autolysate, the uric acid was not completely fermented 
m this experiment, about one-fourth of the initial amount remain- 
ing at the end of the incubation period. 

As in previous experiments with Strain HCl ammonia accounted 
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for only part (94.4 per cent) of the fermented uric acid. Although 
the remaining nitrogen was not as much as had been expected on 
the basis of earlier results wth growing cultures (Table III), there 
still remained some hope of identifying this fraction, since it con- 
tained almost 3 times as much nitrogen as the added yeast autol- 
j^ate. 

In order to facilitate the isolation and identification of the un- 
known nitrogen compound, ammonia and residual urate were re- 
moved from the fermented medium, the former by vacuum dis- 
tillation at 55-60° in the presence of a slight excess of Ba(OH )2 
(barium phosphates and carbonates were filrst filtered off), the 
latter by subsequent precipitation with Ag 2 S 04 at pH 4. The 
urate- and ammonia-free solution contained a total of 288 mg. of 
nitrogen. 

The nature of the nitrogen compounds in this solution was in- 
vestigated by making a number of qualitative tests. It at once 
became apparent that the solution contained urea, which was 
identified by the formation of xanthydrol urea and by the libera- 
tion of ammonia in the presence of urease. A quantitative estima- 
tion of urea by the urease method showed that 41 mg. of urea 
nitrogen w'ere present. 

There were two possibilities as to the origin of this urea. It might 
be a product of fermentation or it might have been formed during 
removal of ammonia by the action of alkali upon the residual uric 
acid. The latter alternative seemed the more probable, since uric 
acid is knorvn to liberate urea slowly under the conditions used. 

In a second, similar experiment only exceedingly little urea was 
obtained when care was taken to remove ammonia under condi- 
tions precluding the decomposition of uric acid (distillation in 
vacuo at 20°). It seems safe to conclude that urea is not a product 
of biological action. 

Besides urea, the urate- and ammonia-free solution also contained 
219 mg. of amino acid nitrogen. The latter was estimated by the 
Van Slyke nitrous acid method with a reaction time of 4 minutes 
at 25°. By using longer reaction times the nitrogen liberated was 
progressively increased, until after 2 hours it became approximately 
equal to the total nitrogen of the solution. This result indicated 
the presence of compounds wth amino groups in other than the 
« position Such slowly reacting amino groups are present in 
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urea as well as in certain nitrogen compounds of the yeast autoly- 
sate. Since the quantity of slowly reacting amino nitrogen not 
attributable to urea was small (33 mg.) and since it was certainly 
derived largely if not entirely from the yeast autolysate, this frac- 
tion was not further investigated. 

The nitrogen compound of greatest interest was clearly that 
possessing the rapidly reacting a-amino group, which made up 
roughly 72 per cent of the total nitrogen. Various lines of evi- 
dence which need not be detailed here indicated that this compound 
might be glycine. Attempts to demonstrate and estimate glycine 
directly by means of the specific potassium trioxalatochromiate 
reagent (Bergmann and Fox, 1935) were unsuccessful, possibly 
because of the small amount of the nitrogen compound at our 
disposal. But eventually we succeeded in separating a crystalline 
amino compound having the general properties of glycine by mak- 
ing use of the solubility of its hydrochloride in 95 per cent ethanol. 
After the ethanol was distilled off and the crystalline residue dis- 
solved in water, the remaining inorganic ions were largely removed 
with Ag 2 S 04 and Ba(OH) 2 . The solution was then concentrated to 
a small volume and 10 volumes of absolute ethanol were added with 
the result that a crystalline precipitate formed. This was washed 
mth absolute alcohol and dried in vacuo. The nitrogen content 
of the crystalline material was 41 per cent of the total nitrogen of 
the original solution. 

The crystals were analyzed for total nitrogen by the micro- 
Kjeldahl method, for amino nitrogen by the Van Slyke nitrous 
acid method, for total carbon by the wet combustion method of 
Van Slyke, Page, and Kirk (1933), and for carboxyl carbon by the 
ninhydrin method of Van Slyke and Dillon (1937). The results 
are given in Table IV which includes comparable data for glycine. 

The analytical data clearly indicate that the crystalline material 
is mainly glycine, probably contaminated with small amounts of 
other amino acids. These impurities could doubtless have been 
removed by further recrystallizations but this was not attempted 
because of the small amount of material available. 

The identification of glycine was further confirmed by observa- 
tions on the optical properties of the crystals, by the characteristic 
appearance of the copper salt (Cunningham, MacIntyre, and Kirk, 
1936), by benzoylation to give hippuric acid with a melting point of 
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for only part (94.4 per cent) of the fermented uric acid. Although 
the remaining nitrogen was not as much as had been expected on 
the basis of earlier results mth growing cultures (Table III), there 
still remained some hope of identifying this fraction, since it con- 
tained almost 3 times as much nitrogen as the added yeast autol- 
3 ^ate. 

In order to facilitate the isolation and identification of the un- 
known nitrogen compound, ammonia and residual urate were re- 
moved from the fermented medium, the former by vacuum dis- 
tillation at 55-60° in the presence of a slight excess of Ba(OH)j 
(barium phosphates and carbonates were first filtered off), the 
latter by subsequent precipitation rrith Ag 2 S 04 at pH 4. The 
urate- and ammonia-free solution contained a total of 288 mg. of 
nitrogen. 

The nature of the nitrogen compounds in this solution was in- 
vestigated by making a number of qualitative tests. It at once 
became apparent that the solution contained urea, which was 
identified by the formation of xanthydrol urea and by the libera- 
tion of ammonia in the presence of urease. A quantitative estima- 
tion of urea by the urease method showed that 41 mg. of urea 
nitrogen were present. 

There were two possibilities as to the origin of this urea. It might 
be a product of fermentation or it might have been formed during 
removal of ammonia by the action of alkali upon the residual uric 
acid. The latter alternative seemed the more probable, since uric 
acid is known to liberate urea slowly under the conditions used. 

In a second, similar experiment only exceedingly little urea wa.s 
obtained when care was taken to remove ammonia under condi- 
tions precluding the decomposition of uric acid (distillation in 
vacuo at 20°). It seems safe to conclude that urea is not a product 
of biological action. 

Besides urea, the urate- and ammonia-free solution also contained 
219 mg> of amino acid nitrogen. The latter was estimated by the 
Van Slyke nitrous acid method with a reaction time of 4 minutes 
at 25°. By using longer reaction times the nitrogen liberated was 
progressively increased, until after 2 hours it became approxiniately 
equal to the total nitrogen of the solution. This result indicate 
the presence of compounds with ammo groups in other than t c 
a position. Such slowly reacting amino groups are present m 
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HCl on urate and xanthine. In one experiment with urate the 
yield of glycine nitrogen (4.7 per cent) was almost the same as was 
previously obtained wth growing cultures. With xanthine the 
yield of amino nitrogen (1.5 to 2 per cent) was smaller, but still 
significant. In contrast to these results mth Strain HCl, cell 
suspensions of Strain 9a produced no detectable amino nitrogen 
from urate. This Avas of course to be expected on the basis of the 
high recoveries of ammonia already reported. 

Experiments on Rales of Purine Fermentations. Application of 
Manomelric Technique — ^In stud3ring the rates of purine fermenta- 
tions, we found the Warburg manometric technique generally satis- 
factory. For most experiments 14 to 15 cc. single arm vessels 
were used and in each Avas placed 0.2 to 0.5 cc. (the smaller volume 
is usually better) of a cell suspension prepared as previously de- 
scribed, 0.2 cc. of 0.5 M phosphate or bicarbonate buffer (depending 
upon the type of experiment), 0.2 to 0.8 cc. of m/ 70 to 0.1 m 
substrate solution, and boiled Avater to give a total volume of 2.0 
cc. The gas phase consisted of oxygen-free Nz or Hj. Consider- 
able care must be taken to remove oxygen completely, for the 
cells are soon inactivated by this gas; however, this effect is eAu- 
dently reversible over short periods of time, since brief contact 
Avith oxygen Avhile the manometers are being set up appears to have 
no deleterious effect on the later activity of cell suspensions. Uric 
acid Avas used in the form of the litliium salt because of its greater 
solubility. Other purines were dissohmd in Aveak NaOH and were 
neutralized just before use to give supersaturated solutions or finely 
divided precipitates. All experiments Avere carried out at 37.1°. 

To observe the rate of urate fermentation by the manometric 
techmque two methods were employed. One requires the use of a 
bicarbonate buffer and a gas phase containing 5 per cent or more 
carbon dioxide and involves measurements of carbon dioxide up- 
take resulting from the excess alkali produced in urate decomposi- 
tion. This is the reverse of the usual method of measuring acid 
production. The second method, which is simpler, more sensitive, 
and more generally applicable, involves the measurement of carbon 

oxide production in vessels containing a phosphate buffer and an 
Nz atmosphere. 

The first method is mentioned chiefly because of a curious phe- 
nomenon which can be easily observed only with this technique. 
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This phenomenon is illustrated in Jig. 2. It can be seen that the 
pressure change due to the cell suspension alone is negligible but 
that as soon as urate is added carbon dioxide begins to be absorbed 
at a rate which increases for a time and then declines rapidly as the 
substrate is exhausted. The point of special interest is that the 
pressure change does not immediately drop to zero but first changes 
sign, indicating the evolution of gas. The more urate is fermented 
the greater is the magnitude and duration of this effect. 

Now the evolution of gas in the experiment under consideiation 
must be due to an increase in the acidity of the medium and a 



Fig. 2. Manometric changes accompanying the decomposition of uric 
acid by Strain 9a in a bicarbonate-carbon dioxide buffer system. Quan- 
tities of 0.02 M urate per vessel are as follows: O 0.3 cc., 9 0.5 cc., 9 0.7 cc. 
Each vessel contains 0.4 cc. of cell suspension. 


consequent formation of carbon dioxide from bicarbonate. The 
production of carbon dioxide alone, unaccompanied by an increased 
acidity, could not cause the observed positive pressure change, 
since the system is buffered with respect to this gas. The only 
other possible explanation for the effect is the formation of an 
insoluble gas like Hz or Nz. That this does not occur was proved 
by special experiments in which the bicarbonate was replaced by a 
phosphate buffer and NaOH was placed in the central well. Under 
these conditions no net pressure change was observed. 

To explain the increase in acidity it seemed important to learn 
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whether this change occurs before or after the ammonia is all 
liberated. This point was studied by determining ammonia at 
various times during a manometric experiment in which the 
pressure changes were simultaneously followed. The results show 
that ammonia production stopped almost exactly at the moment 
when the pressure readings changed sign. 

A further significant fact is that the magnitude of the positive 
pressure change is highly dependent upon the quantity of bacteria 
used; the fewer the bacteria, the smaller is the effect. Indeed, wdth 
0.1 cc. of cell suspension per manometer vessel, the effect is scarcely 
observable; only vdth 0.3 to 0.5 cc. of cell suspension is it con- 
spicuous. 

' All of the above observations can be most readily explained by 
assuming that the bacteria are much more permeable to ammonia 
than to acetic acid under the existing conditions. According to 
this view the ammonia formed from the decomposition of uric 
acid in the interior of the cells escapes to the surrounding medium 
more rapidly than does the acetic acid, leaving the cell contents 
relatively more acid and the medium more alkaline. The sub- 
sequent release of acetic acid results in a decline in the alkalinity 
of the medium, which in turn liberates carbon dioxide and causes 
the sign of the pressure reading to change from negative to positive. 

Fig. 2 also shows that the rate of urate fermentation is largely 
independent of urate concentration over a considerable range. 
The slight apparent differences in rate in the descending parts of 
the curves are due to the fact that the substrate was not mixed 
with the cells in all vessels at exactly the same time. 

InUuence of pH — Experiments dealing with the influence of pH 
on the rate of urate decomposition by cell suspensions were carried 
out by using 0.2 cc. of 0.5 M phosphate buffer and 0.6 cc. of 0.02 
M lithium urate per vessel. Since the fraction of the total carbon 
dioxide entering the gas phase from a buffered solution is a function 
of pH, the rate of pressure change cannot be taken as a direct 
measure of the rate of decomposition. The results given in Fig. 3 
are consequently calculated from the reciprocals of the times re- 
quired for complete decomposition of a given amount of urate. 
The rate is expressed in c.mm. of NHs per hour per mg. of dry 
weight of bacteria (^Qnh>)- 1 mole of NHs is equivalent to 22.4 
X 10® c.mm. 
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It can be seen (Fig. 3) that the maximal rate of fermentation 
occurs at about pH 7 ,3 and falls off rapidly on either side of this 
maximum. Below pH 6.4, where the buffer capacity of the phos- 
phate is relatively low, the pH will be increased appreciably by the 
alkaline products of urate decomposition. Consequently the aver- 
age pH during decomposition nill be higher than the initial pH 
which has been used to plot the experimental data. Unfortunately, 
the final reaction was not determined. The solid curve in Fig. 3, 
which was drawn to allow for this shift of pH, probably gives a 



Fig. 3. Influence of pH on the rate (c.mm. of NHj per hour per mg. of 
dry weight of bacteria) of urate decomposition. The variously shaded 
circles represent data of independent experiments. 


truer picture of the rate-pH relation than do the experimental 

points. . . 

The absolute rate of urate decomposition at the optimal pH is 
very high, being comparable to the rates of serine and aspartic 
acid deamination catalyzed by Baclerixm coli (Gale and Stephen- 


on, 1938). , ./or 

Influence of Carbon Dioxide— Previous expenments (Baricer, 

liiben and Beck, 1940) have shown that when Clostridium acidi- 
irici is allowed to act upon uric acid in the presence of radioactive 
iarbon dioxide the acetic acid formed contains radioactive carbon 
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in both, the carboxyl and methyl groups. A possible interpreta- 
tion of this result is that the decomposition of uric acid by tins 
organism is an oxidation in which carbon dioxide acts as the ulti- 
mate hydrogen acceptor and is reduced to acetic acid. Now if this 
interpretation is correct, one might expect the rate of decomposi- 
tion to be in some degree dependent upon carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion in the sense that lowering the latter would decrease the rate. 
Experiments were therefore carried out to see whether such an 
effect could be observed. 

Since preliminary observations indicated that a retardation of 
urate decomposition can be observed, if at all, only at very low 
carbon dioxide tensions, the final experiments were arranged to 
produce this condition. As reaction vessels the tubes described 
by Johi^on (1937) for use in a modified Thunberg technique were 
employed. These tubes have two arms in which separate com- 
ponents of a reaction mixture can be placed and aerated with a 
stream of gas prior to mixing. In one arm were placed 3 cc. of a 
COirfree solution of 0.025 M lithium urate, in the other a cell sus- 
pension in 4.3 cc, of COrfree 0,093 m phosphate buffer, pH 6.4. 
A buffer near the acid limit of urate decomposition was chosen in 
order to facilitate the removal of carbon dioxide. The gas used 
for this purpose was C02-free and Or-free Hz; the rate of bubbling 
was about 3 liters per minute. After gas was passed through the 
lubes for 45 minutes, the urate was mixed with the cell suspension. 
Three tubes were aerated with Hz during the entire incubation 
period (about ^ hour at 37°), while the aeration of three other 
tubes was stopped immediately after mixing. The latter were 
shaken at frequent intervals to prevent sedimentation of the 
cells. The progress of the decomposition was estimated by parallel 
experiments with Warburg’s manometric apparatus and the 
incubation period was chosen so that about half of the urate Avould 
be decomposed. The reaction was then stopped instantly and 
almost simultaneously in all tubes by addition of sulfuric acid to 
pH 1. The quantity of uric acid decomposed was calculated from 
the atnmonia formed. 

The result was completely negative; the rate of urate breakdown 
m the tubes from which carbon dioxide was continuously removed 
by vigorous aeration with hydrogen was as high or a little higher 
than in the unaerated control tubes. It must be emphasized, 
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however, that this negative result does not disprove the hypothesis 
that carbon dioxide acts as an oxidizing agent. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn is that the removal of carbon dioxide in these 
experiments was not sufficiently complete to retard urate de- 
composition. That this should be so is quite understandable in 
view of the fact that the breakdown of urate releases carbon 
dioxide nithin the bacterial cells, from where it can escape only 
by the slow process of diffusion. 

Rcloiivc Rates of Decomposition of Various Purities — A few ob- 
servations were made on the relative rates of decomposition of 
uric acid, guanine, xanthine, and hypoxanthine by cell suspensions 
of Strain 9a. The cells were grown on a urate medium and the 
experiments were carried out by the manometric method. The 
media were all buffered vith phosphate to pH 7.1. Relative rates 
were calculated from the reciprocals of the times required for 
complete decomposition of a definite quantity of substrate as 
indicated by cessation of gas production. 

The results show that the relative rates of decomposition are 
approximately urate 100, guanine 90, xanthine 55, and hypo- 
xanthine 1. Hypoxanthine decomposition evidently involves an 
adaptive enzyme, since during the first 90 minutes no carbon 
dioxide was produced, while during a further 5 hour incubation 
period the rate of gas production gradually increased to 1 to 2 
per cent of that for urate. A still longer incubation must result in 
a further increase in rate, since experiments already reported 


(Tables II and III) show that the same organism can ferment con- 
siderable quantities of hypoxanthine in 14 to 36 hours at 35°. 
The en 2 symes responsible for the decompositions of xanthine and 
guanine appear to be constitutive, since the maximum rates of 
gas evolution were reached almost immediately after addition of 
these .substrates. It should be mentioned that the previously re- 
ported (Barker, Ruben, and Beck, 1940) induction period in the 
decomposition of guanine and urate is not generally of importance, 
since it occurs only under very special conditions. "Hie rates of 
breakdown of these compounds by active cell suspensions are not 


influenced by the presence of glycine. , , ^ . 

A single experiment was carried out to see Avhether the ra es 
decomposition are additive when two substrates are simutane- 
Isly Supplied. This is the case for mixtures of unc acid and 
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xanthiae; the time required for the decomposition of each com- 
pound is independent of the presence of the other. It is also of 
interest that hypoxanthine, which is itself very slowly attacked, 
does not inhibit the breakdown of uric acid when both are present 
in the same concentration (0.003 m). All these results suggest 
that a different enzyme catalyzes the breakdown of each purine. 

Dehydrogenase Activity — Methylene blue reduction in the pres- 
ence of cell suspensions and suitable substrates may under certain 
circumstances be taken as an index of dehydrogenase activity. 
The following experiments were undertaken to find out what 

Table V 


Relative Rates of Methylene Blue Reduction by Various Compounds in 
Presence of Strain 9a 


Substrate 

Rato 

Substrate 

Rate 

Glycine 

100 

Hypoxanthine 


Amino acid Mixture C* 

100 

Uric acid 


Xanthine 

33 

“ “ + hypoxanthine 


Guanine 

21 

Adenylic acid 


Yeast autolysate (10%) 

13 

Adenine 


Adenosine 

8 

Yeast nucleic acid 


Guanosine 

7 5 

Ethyl alcohol 

2 2 

Amino acid Mixture B* 

4 1 

Hydrogen 

1 0 

“ “ II 

1 3 1 

1 

Blank 

0 8 


* Mixture A, dWeucine, d-lysine hydrochloride, i-aspartic acid, dl- 
alanine, dl-valine, Z-proline, Mixture B, d-arginine hydrochloride, Z-histi- 
dine hydrochloride, cysteine hydrochloride; Mixture C, Z-hydroxypioline, 
Z-tyiosine, glycine. 


compounds aie activated as hydrogen donors by Clostridium acidt- 
wici and to deteimine their relative rates of dehydrogenation. 

The experiments were conducted by mixing 1 cc. of an approxi- 
mately 0.002 M solution of the compound to be tested, 0.5 cc. of 
cell suspension, and 0.5 cc. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer solution, pH 
7.6, in a modified Thunberg tube. 0.3 cc. of 0.002 m methylene 
blue was placed in the side arm and the tube was thoroughly 
evacuated. The relative rates of reduction (glycine = 100) at 
37° were calculated from the reciprocals of the times required for 
decolorization. Table V summarizes the data of several ex- 
periments. 
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The most striking result is the very rapid reduction of methylene 
blue^ by glycine and by the amino acid Mixture C which contains 
glycine as the active constituent. This action of glycine is evi- 
dently quite specific, since other amino acids are dehydrogenated 
much more slowly if at all. The possible significance of the ac- 
tivation of glycine will be discussed later. 

Among the purines, only xanthine and guanine cause the re- 
duction of methylene blue at a fairly rapid rate. Uric acid acts 
much more slowly. It may at first seem strange that uric acid, 
which from other experiments is known to be the substrate par 
excellence, is so inactive in this test. The explanation un- 
doubtedly is that the breakdown of uric acid (and other ferment- 
able substrates) results in the formation of intermediate hydrogen 
acceptors as well as hydrogen donors. The former then compete 
with methylene blue for the available hydrogen and consequently 
prolong the decolorization time. Under such conditions the rate 
of methylene blue reduction obviously bears no simple relation to 
"dehydrogenase activity.” There is, however, one significant 
conclusion that can be dra-wn from the reduction rates of xanthine, 
h3q3oxanthine, and uric acid; namely, that xanthine oxidase is not 
present in these organisms or, if present, is not active in the proces- 
ses of decomposition taking place. Green ( 1934 ) has shown that 
in the absence of oxygen the enzyme xanthine oxidase converts 
equimolar amounts of uric acid and hypoxanthine into xanthine. 
Since with Clostridium acidi-urici xanthine reduces methylene blue 
much more rapidly than either urate or hypoxanthine, one would 
expect, if xanthine oxidase is present, that urate plus hypoxanthine 
should act more rapidly than either compound alone. Actually 
the mixture behaves just like hypoxanthine rather than xanthine. 
Therefore xanthine oxidase is not involved. 


DISCUSSION 

The decomposition of uric acid and other purines by Closlridtuni 
acidi-urici and similar anaerobic bacteria is of special biochemical 
interest because of the fact that the mechanism of the process is 
evidently very different from that involved in the breakdoiyn of 
these compounds by certain aerobic microorganisms, higher 
nlants and animals. So far as is now known all these latter or- 
o-flTiisms carry out oxidative decompositions involving the foma- 
tion of allantoin through the action of the enzymes xanthine 
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oxidase and uricase. The allantoin is then further broken down to 
give urea either by hydrolytic or oxidative reactions, depending 
upon the organism concerned. With the anaerobic bacteria, on 
the contrary, oxygen is not utilized, urea is not formed, and the 
enzymes mentioned above almost certainly play no part in purine 
breakdown. 

In examining the available information on the mechanism of 
anaerobic purine decomposition two distinct though closely related 
problems require consideration. One concerns the chemical na- 
ture of the process as a whole. Does it involve oxidation-reduction 
reactions between purine or other organic molecules or is it es- 
sentially an oxidation of purines by means of carbon dioxide? 
The other problem concerns the transformations undergone by the 
individual purine molecules. What intermediate compounds and 
what enzymes are involved? 

First let us consider the evidence bearing upon the general chemi- 
cal nature of these metabolic processes. The hypothesis that they 
represent complete oxidations of purines by means of carbon 
dioxide which is reduced to acetic acid was first suggested by the 
formation of more than 1 mole of acetic acid per mole of hypo- 
xanthine decomposed and is supported by previously reported 
experiments \vith radioactive Cji (Barker, Ruben, and Beck, 1940). 
It Avas observed that when either uric acid, guanine, or hypo- 
xanthine is decomposed in the presence of radioactive carbon 
dioxide the resulting acetic acid contains radioactive carbon in 
both the methyl and carboxyl groups. This indicates that acetic 
acid is formed by reduction of carbon dioxide. The evidence, 
however, is not conclusive because of the possibility that simple 
exchange reactions (involving not acetic acid itself but rather some 
intermediate compound) could bring about the same result. An 
independent method of demonstrating the postulated role of 
carbon dioxide would be to show that the concentration of this 
substance controls the rate of purine decomposition. Unfortu- 
nately, all attempts to observe such an effect have given negative 
results. Though this in itself certainly does not disprove the 
hypothesis that carbon dioxide acts as a specific oxidant, it must 
be admitted that the evidence in favor of this view is not con- 
clusive. The formation of 1.25 moles of acetic acid per mole of 
hypoxanthine could be explained in other Avays. 

The available information concerning the anaerobic transforma- 
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tions of uric acid or other purines is still fragmentaiy. Most 
conclusive is the evidence against involvement of the previously 
recognized enzymes and intermediates of purine breakdoum, such 
as xanthine oxidase, uricase, allantoinase and allantoin, urease 
and urea. The absence of xanthine oxidase from Clostridium 
acidi-urici is made probable by the failure of the organism to 
attack purine itself and by the methylene blue reduction experi- 
ments which indicate that h3y>oxanthine and uric acid do not 
react to give xanthine. Uricase is eliminated from consideration 
by the anaerobic nature of the process and the probable non-oc- 
currence of allantoin as an intermediate. Allantoinase and al- 
lantoin as well as urease and urea are excluded by the inability of 
the organisms to attack allantoin and urea, respectively. ’ Finall y 
the failure of urea to accumulate in the absence of a urea-decom- 
posing enzyme eliminates allantoicase as well as all other enzyme 
■systems leading to the formation of urea. All the negative evi- 
dence leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the mechanism of 
anaerobic bacterial purine breakdown differs fundamentally from 
the better known aerobic process. 

Positive evidence on the mechanism of anaerobic purine decom- 
position is concerned entirely mth the behavior of glycine. There 
can be no doubt that glycine is an intermediate. It accumulates 
in considerable quantities during the decompositions of uric acid 
and xanthine by Strain HCl and is decomposed by both Strains 
HCl and 9a when a purine is simultaneously available. The failure 
of glycine to accumulate in cultures of Strain 9a is very probably 
due to its more rapid decomposition by this organism and cannot 


be taken as evidence against its intermediate formation. 

Although the occurrence of glycine as an intermediate is well 
established, it must be emphasized that there is no certainty tha(. 
it is formed in purine breakdown rather than in carbon dioxide 
reduction. Indeed the latter alternative is strongly suggested by 
previously reported experiments mth radioactive carbon which 
showed that a considerable part, as much as 40 per cent, of the 
added carbon dioxide carbon is converted into a water-soluble, 
non-volatile material that could be glycine. Further experiments 


to test this point are in progress. , c 

Evidence regarding the breakdown of glycine is more definite 
th^n that regarding its origin. Expenments by the Thunberg 
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technique prove that glycine behaves as a very active reducing 
agent under the influence of the bacteria and it is therefore probable 
that also in a normal purine fermentation it is oxidized to yet 
undetermined products. The activation of glycine as a hydrogen 
donor is of some interest in itself, since other anaerobes like Clos- 
tridium sporogenes and Clostridium hotulinum appear to use glycine 
only as a hydrogen acceptor. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of the possibility of 
using suspensions of these bacteria for the qualitative and quantita- 
tive detei-mination of free purines. Although only preliminary 
trials have so far been made in this direction, the specificity of the 
organisms is such as to give promise of the development of a useful 
method. The only compounds known to be rapidly and com- 
pletely decomposed are uric acid, guanine, and xanthine. The 
complete decomposition of 1 mg. of uric acid, for example, requires 
only about 10 to 15 minutes under conditions suitable for mano- 
metric experiments. Any of the purines mentioned above could 
bo estimated quantitatively, if present separately, by determining 
either the ammonia or the carbon dioxide formed by decomposition, 
and the individual compounds could be identified by finding the 
relative amounts of ammonia, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid. 
The simultaneous determination of the three purines in mixtures 
could also be carried out with a knowledge of the absolute and 
relative quantities of the products. Probably the only important 
interfering substance would be glycine, from which the purines 
can be readily separated by silver precipitation. Hypoxanthine, 
adenine, and other purine derivatives arc decomposed so much 
more slowly than uric acid, guanine, and xanthine by cells grown 
on urate that they would not interfere. 

SUMMARY 

1. The uric acid-fermenting anaerobic bacteria, Clostridium 
acidi-urici and Clostridium cylindrosporum, are able to decompose 
only a very few organic compounds, all of which, with the exception 
of glycine, are purine derivatives. Uric acid, xanthine, and 
guanine are broken down rapidly and completely by cell suspen- 
sions and growing cultures, while hypoxanthine and some other 
compounds liberate their nitrogen slowly and generally in- 
completely. 
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2. The products of anaerobic purine decomposition by Clos- 
tridiuvi acidi-urici are ammonia, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid, 
while Chslridnim cylindrosporum forms in addition small amounts 
of glycine. Both organisms decompose glycine when a fermentable 
purine is simultaneously available but not otherwise. Glycine 
is also activated as a strong hydrogen donor, and there are good 
reasons for believing that it represents an intermediate in either 
purine breakdown or carbon dioxide reduction. 

3. The enzyme systems and intermediate compounds known 
to be involved in purine breakdown by am’mal tissues, plants, and 
aerobic microorganisms are erddently not involved in the disassimi- 
lation processes of these anaerobic bacteria. Although the de- 
tailed mechanism of these processes is lai-gely obscure, there are 
reasons for believing that they represent oxidations in which car- 
bon dioxide acts as the ultimate hydrogen acceptor and is reduced 
to acetic acid. 

4. Data are presented on the influence of ^^al^ous factors on the 
rate of purine decomposition. 

5. The possibility of using these bacteria for the quantitative 
and qualitative determinations of uric acid, guanine, and xanthine 
is pointed out. 


The authors wish to express their appreciation to Professor 
F. W. Allen, Professor T. E. Rawlins, and Professor C. L. A. 
Schmidt for helpful suggestions, particularly wth regard to the 
isolation and identification of glycine, and to Dr. J. J. Eiler and Dr. 
H. A. Krebs for contributing various purine and, pyrimidine, 
derivatives. 
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A substantial relationship between cucumber viruses 3 and 4 
and certain members of the tobacco mosaic virus group may be 
demonstrated by a comparison of their physicochemical proper- 
ties and by serological tests (1-3). However, the test which would 
establish conclusively kinship between these nucleoproteins, 
namely the immunization of a plant diseased with cucumber virus 3 
or 4 against infection from a strain of tobacco mosaic virus or the 
reverse, has been entirely lacking, for no host common to the two 
groups of viruses has thus far been found (1, 2, 4). 

A comparative study of cucumber viruses 3 and 4 and strains 
of tobacco mosaic virus has been undertaken in an effort to find a 
chemical explanation for the similarities and differences existing 
between these related nucleoproteins. Moreover, a study of the 
cucumber viruses is of unique interest in connection with the rela- 
tionship between host and infectious agent, for, contrary to the 
usual case with plant viruses, cucumber viruses 3 and 4 have been 
found transmissible in but one family of plants (4). 

Earlier experiments with purified preparations of cucumber 
viruses 3 and 4 have been comparatively limited, and the data 
presented have dealt chiefly with cucumber virus 3 (2, 5, 6). 
Further, in most of these investigations chemical methods for 
purification were employed. It is known now that such methods 
yield preparations which contain variable amounts of altered 
virus and show proportionally less activity than preparations 
obtained by physical means alone (7-10). A description of the 
isolation and purification of cucumber virus 4 by physical methods 
and of the properties of the purified virus is given in the pres- 
ent paper. 
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Preparation of Virus—Young cucumber plants were inoculated 
with cucumber virus 4 by rubbing one leaf on each plant with a 
gauze pad saturated with infective juice. This juice was obtained 
from a cucumber plant showing the typical yellow mottling pro- 
duced by cucumber virus 4 in members of the Cucurbitaceae. 
About 1 month aftpr inoculation the plants were harvested and 
placed in a room kept at 12°. After a few days the frozen plants 
were ground, 3 per cent by rveight of dipotassium phosphate in a 
50 per cent solution was thoroughly mixed with the pulp, and after 
about 2 hours the juice was expressed Irom the cold but completely 
thawed pulp. This juice was passed through a celite filter to 
remove coarse particles of green pigment and extraneous matter 
and then the virus was sedimented in the form of pellets by cen- 
trifugation at 20,000 to 30,000 for 30 minutes. The super- 
natant liquid, which was practically virus-free, was discarded and 
the pellets were dissolved in small amounts of distilled water. 
The combined solutions of virus pellets were spun at about 3000 
jR.p.M. on an angle centrifuge for 30 minutes to remove green 
.-'pigment and insoluble colloidal matter. The supernatant liquid, 
which contained the virus, was then returned to the high speed 
centrifuge and the process was repeated about three times, a 
longer period being allowed for the high speed centrifugation as 
the virus became more concentrated,. In many cases it was found 
possible to effect a better separation of green pigment from the 
virus by dissolving the pellets obtained by the first two high speed 
centrifugations in 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 7 and then using 
distilled water as a solvent for the pellets of the last two centrifuga- 
tions. All of the preparations used for elementary analyses were 
further purified by dialysis against flowing distilled water for 


48 hours. 

Yields of purified wus ranged from 0.1 to 0.4 gm. per liter ol 
expressed juice as compared with 2 to 2.5 per liter ordinarily 
obtained for tobacco mosaic virus from the juice of diseased Turk- 
ish tobacco plants. The yield of virus appeared to depend some- 
,vh«t upon powtae condition,, and csp^Wiy upon ‘ho .nte^ai 
It timo between inoculation and harvesting ol the plants The 

«cta ate inoeelation and the higher amounts were seeured 
ftorptat, collected 4 to 6 week, after inoculation. 
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Activity of Virus Preparations — ^The infectivity of typical prepa- 
rations of cucumber virus 4 was tested in each case by rubbing the 
leaves of young cucumber plants with 1 ml. of solutions containing 
various amounts of nucleoprotein, and noting the greatest dilution 
at which systemic infections were obtained. The results of three 
tests of this type reported for chemically purified cucumber 
virus 4 showed that the smallest amount of virus required to pro- 
duce infection varied from 10“* to 10“*“ gm. (2). Table I shows 
the results of similar tests made with cucumber virus 4 prepared 
by the physical methods of filtration and differential centrifugation 
described above. Infections were noted for as little as 10“*^ gm. 
of virus. Although it is hazardous to compare the results of 


Table I 

Infectivity of Purified Preparations of Cucumber Virus 4 


Two plants were used to test each dilution of virus, and 1 ml. of virus 
solution was used to inoculate each plant. + indicates systemic infection ; 
— signifies that the plant remained healthy. 


Preparation No. 


Dilution, gm. 

virus per ml. 


io-» 

io-« 

lo-* 

lO-w 

10-u 

10-« 

CV4-35 

++ 

++ 

+ + 

++ 



CV4-7 


+ + 


++ 

+ - 

+- 

CV4-8 

+4- 

++ 

+ -1- 

+ + 

+4- 

++ 

CV4-15 

++ 

+ + 

+ + 

f" 

— 

— 

CV4-17 

++ 

++ 

~\ — i" 

+ + 


— 1- 


activity tests made at different times and under different condi- 
tions, it seems likely that preparations of cucumber virus 4 
obtained by the milder physical methods retain a greater degree of 
activity than chemically purified preparations. 

Elementary and Carbohydrate Analyses — ^Vhus preparations 
obtained by differential centrifugation were dialyzed against dis- 
tilled water for 48 hours, frozen, and dried in vacuo, and then further 
dried to constant weight at 110° in a drying oven or in vacuo over 
phosphorus pentoxide. The white, fluffy material thus obtained 
was used for analysis. It should be mentioned that the hygro- 
scopic and voluminous nature of the dry virus and its tendency to 
become electrically charged make it difficult to weigh out samples 
with the precision which is common in the cases of many other 
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proteins. All of the analyses, with the exception of those for 
carbohydrate and phosphorus, were made by Dr. A. Elek with 
the customary micromethods. Carbohydrate was determined by 
the method of Tilhnans (11), and most of the phosphorus values 
(a few were those of Dr. Elek) were obtained with the King colori- 
metric procedure (12). A Klett-Summerson photoelectric col- 
orimeter was used in both cases. Green Filter 54 and red Filter 66 
wei-e used in the colorimeter for carbohydrate and phosphorus 
analyses, respectively. 

A comparison of the analytical data presented in Table II uith 
the values obtained by Bawden and Pirie for cucumber viruses 3 
and 4 (2), or with those recorded for tobacco mosaic viius, rer'^eals 

Table II 


Chemical Analysis of Cucumber Virus 4 



No of 
prepara- 
tions 

No of 
analyses 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 
of mean 




per cent 

per cent 

Carbon . 

3 

8 

50.70 

0 16 

Hydrogen . 

3 

8 

6.98 

0 06 

Nitrogen 

1 3 

s 

IS 37 

0 15 

Sulfur . 

3 

8 

0 84 

0.03 

Phosphorus 

7 

12 

0 54 

0 009 

Ash 

3 

8 

2 28 

0 07 

Carbohydrate 


15 

2 27 

0 10 


striking dissimilarities. Following a careful study, only 0.2 per 
cent sulfur has been found in dialyzed tobacco mosaic virus (13), 
whereas from 0 to 0.6 per cent sulfur has been reported by Bawden 
and Pirie for chemically purified cucumber virus 4 (2), In con- 
trast to the latter values, a sulfur content of 0.8 to 0.9 per cent 
has been found for cucumber vii'us 4 by repeated analyses on three 
preparations obtained by physical means as described above. 
Also analyses made on electrodialyzed preparations have indi- 
cated that most, if not all, of the sulfur is inseparable from the 
virus Hence, it may be concluded that cucumbei virus 4 contains 
! dpfinilelv greater amount of sulfur than tobacco mosaic virus. 

At aiU efeater significance in a comparative study of these 
‘he%revi„.,Bly weporW fact that the aalfu, 
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in cucumber virus 4 differs decidedly in nature from that of tobacco 
mosaic virus. Whereas even mildly denatured tobacco mosaic 
virus gives a strongly positive nitroprusside test, cucumber virus 4, 
with its larger amount of sulfur, gives a negative test even under 
conditions which presumably convert disulfide linkages to sulf- 
hydryl groups. This suggests that cucumber virus 4 contains 
neither the customary sulfhydryl nor disulfide sulfur, A further 
investigation of the nature of the sulfur in cucumber virus 4 is in 
progress and will be reported in a later paper. 

Nucleic Acid — Nucleic acid was separated from the protein por- 
tion of the virus by the method of Johnson and Harkins (14). A 
greater difficulty in effecting this separation than in the cases of 
certain strains of tobacco mosaic virus may indicate that there is a 
stronger bond between protein and nucleic acid in cucumber 
virus 4. 

The nucleic acid, in the form of a dry white powder, gave a 
negative biuret test and was shown by analysis to contain 34.45 
per cent C, 3.80 per cent H, 15.35 per cent N, and 8.83 per cent P. 
It gave a strongly positive Bial test for pentose (15) but failed to 
react with diphenylamine in acetic acid (16), which indicates that 
nucleic acid of the desoxypentose type was absent. From these 
tests it may be concluded that the nucleic acid of cucumber virus 4, 
like that of tobacco mosaic virus, is of the yeast type. 

Ultracentrifugation of Virus — Sedimentation constants for the 
virus at tiro dilutions were kindly determined by Dr. Max A. 
Lauffer. At concentrations of 4,0 and 0.9 mg. of virus per ml., 
values of 173 X 10~^^ and 183 X 10~**, respectively, were obtained. 
These values do not differ significantly from those obtained for 
tobacco mosaic virus at corresponding dilutions (17). This fact, 
when considered with .x-ray (3, 18) and electron microscope data 
(19), indicates that the molecular weights of cucumber vh'us 4 
and tobacco mosaic are substantially the same. A value of about 
4 X 10’' has been assigned to the latter (20). 

Electron Micrographs — Solutions of cucumber virus 4 exhibit 
stream double refraction and, upon standing, concentrated solu- 
tions of the virus may separate into two layers, of which the 
lower more concentrated one is liquid ciystalline (2). These 
facts have been confirmed in the present study. In addition, it 
has been shown that, when a solution of the virus is caused to flow, 
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the entire stream is doubly refracting, and the double refraction 
persists for a time after the stream leaves a pipette. These results 
indicate that the particles of cucumber Aurus 4, like those of tobacco 
mosaic virus, are rod-shaped. X-ray measurements (18) and 
electron micrographs (19) are in complete accord ivith this con- 
clusion. 

A marked tendency towards an end-to-end aggregation of 
particles was noted in the first electron microscope pictures of 
cucumber virus 4 (19). As a result, it was possible to measure the 



Fig. 1. An electron micrograph of cucumber virus 4 showng typical rod- 
shaped particles. X 20,000. 

lengths of only a few indiiudual particles and a value of about 300 
mp was reported. In more recent micrographs, such as are repro- 
duced in Fig. 1, less aggregation has been observed. Measure- 
ments on the newer micrographs have indicated a particle length 
of about 275 rap in a considerable number of cases. This value 
agrees very closely with the figure of 280 rap asdgned to tobacco 
mosaic virus (19). The diameter of the rods, as was e.xpected 
from x-ray data and the previous electron micrographs, was found 
to be about the same as that of tobacco mosaic virus; le., in the 
neighborhood of 15 mp. It should be mentioned that x-ray data 
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indicate a particle thickness of 14.6 ra/n for cucumber viruses 3 and 
4, a value tonsidered to be significantly smaller than the 15 m^ for 
tobacco mosaic virus (3, 18). 

A number of rods with shorter lengths than that corresponding 
to 275 m/i are conspicuous in Fig. 1 and similar micrographs. 
Short particles of this type have also^ appeared in micrographs of 
tobacco mosaic vii-us (19). Since the virus preparations repre- 
sented in such pictures have always been at least a few days old, 
it is possible that the short particles of variable length may indi- 
cate an increased susceptibility of the rods to fragmentation as 
the virus ages. If this were the case, the technique of preparing 
the mounts for the microscope (19) might aid in the rupture of 
rods of a standard length to produce the observed short particles. 

In any event, it may be concluded that electron micrographs, 
like the data obtained by means of the analytical ultracentrifuge 
and by x-ray studies, show that the particles of cucumber virus 4 
are essentially the same size and shape as those of tobacco mosaic 
virus. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to Dr. T. F. Ander- 
son, RCA Fellow of the National Research Council, for the micro- 
graphs referred to above. The electron microscope used was one 
generously made available by the RCA Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., at Camden. 

Serological Teste— Cucumber vkus 4 antiserum was obtamed 
from the blood of a rabbit 8 to 10 days after the last of five spaced 
intravenous injections of a total of about 40 mg. of virus. Pre- 
cipitin tests were made by adding 0.3 ml. of antigen at various 
dilutions to tubes containing 0.3 ml. of cucumber vu’us antiserum 
diluted 1 ; 10. All dilutions were made with 0.85 per cent sodium 
chloride. After mixing, the tubes Avere incubated at 37° for 2 
hours, placed in a refrigerator overnight, and examined for pre- 
cipitates. 

Precipitin tests with cucumber viruses 3 and 4 and six strains 
of tobacco mosaic virus as antigens and cucumber virus 4 anti- 
serum demonstrated a strong serological relationship between 
cucumber viruses 4 and 3, but only a feeble relationship between 
cucumber virus 4 and the six strains of tobacco mosaic virus 
listed in Table III. 
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Table III 

Prccipilalion of Cncumber Viruses S and 4 and Strains of Tobacco Mosaic 
Virus with Cucumber Virus Jf. A. 7 iliscTUui 


riio signs indicate the degree of precipitation. 


Antigen 

Pilution of antigoD, 111 « 1 mg, per ml. 

•1:1 

1:4 

1:16 

1:64 

1:256 

1:1021 

Cucumber virus 4 

++4-1- 

+ ++-f 

+++ 

+ + 

-f-f 


R 

+++-1- 

++++ 

+ -1-+ 


+4- 

+ 

Tobacco mosaic virus 

— 



+ 

+ 


Yellow aucuba mosaic virus . . 

— 

db 

+ 

+ 



Green “ " “ , . 

— 



+ 

' + 


Holmes’ masked virus 

— 


± 

-1- 

+ 

-I 

" ribgrass “ .... 

— 


± 

+ 

+ 

+ 

J14D1 virus 

— 

± 

+ 

+ 

+ 



DISCUSSION 

The activity of physically purified cucumber virus 4 was found 
in the present study to be definitely higher than that reported by 
Batvden and Pirie for virus purified by chemical methods. The 
fact that the latter investigators reported amounts of sulfur rang- 
ing from 0.0 to 0.6 per cent strongly suggests that their material 
jontained appreciable amounts of altered virus, for in the present 
investigation virus purified by mild means has been found to con- 
tain 0.84 per cent sulfur. 

The presence of about four times as much sulfur in cucumber 
virus 4 as in tobacco mosaic vu'us is of special interest. This sulfur 
is apparently an integral part of the virus, for, as will be described 
in detail in a later communication, it is not removed even by electro- 
dialysis. Equally significant is the fact that among ten plant viruses 
tested in this laboratory only tobacco ring spot (9) and cucumber 
virus 4 gave a negative nitroprusside test. Thus, the sulfur of the 
latter virus differs both quantitatively and qualitatively from that of 
tobacco mosaic virus to which it is presumably related. It seems 
quite possible that elucidation of the nature of the sulfur in cucum- 
ber virus 4 may help to explain biological and immunological 
differences between this nucleoprotein and those of the tobacco 
mosaic virus group. It may also have an important bearing on the 
nroblera of the narrow host range of the cucumber virus. 

The relationship of cucumber viruses 3 and 4 to tobacco mosaic 
virus is based to some extent on the results of serological tests made 
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by Bawden and Pirie (2). In our hands, such tests have in- 
dicated an even weaker relationship than that previously reported. 
As will be shown in other communications from this laboratory, 
there is considerable chemical evidence to account for the feeble 
precipitin tests which -we have observed (21). 

The present study has shown that cucumber virus 4 closely 
resembles tobacco mosaic virus in many respects, but that the 
two viruses differ fundamentally in their serological behavior and 
in the nature and amount of the sulfur which they contain. 

SUMMARY 

Cucumber virus 4 has been isolated from diseased cucumber 
plants and purified by differential centrifugation. With two ex- 
ceptions, the general properties of the vh-us obtained by this 
method were essentially the same as reported by Bawden and Pirie 
for virus purified by chemical methods. The activity of the pres- 
ent preparations was found to be somewhat greater than that 
previously reported for chemically isolated virus. Analyses 
made on three samples of dry virus indicated an average sulfur 
content of 0.84 per cent, which is about 4 times the amount found 
in tobacco mosaic virus and is significantly higher than values 
previously reported by Bawden and Pirie for cucumber virus 4. 
In contrast to a number of other plant viruses, denatured cucumber 
virus 4 gave a negative nitroprusside test for S — S and S — H. 

Nucleic acid was isolated from the virus and found, like that of 
tobacco mosaic virus, to be of the yeast type. 

Data obtained by means of the anal 3 d.ical ultracentrifuge and 
the electron microscope showed that the particles of cucumber 
virus 4, like those of tobacco mosaic virus, were rod-shaped, had a 
diameter of about 15 mg, a length of 275 mg, and a molecular 
weight in the neighborhood of 4 X 10’. 

Precipitin tests with cucumber viruses 3 and 4 and six strains of 
tobacco mosaic virus as antigens and cucumber virus 4 antiserum 
mdicated a strong serological relationship between cucumber 
viruses 3 and 4, but only a weak relationship between the latter 
and strains of the tobacco mosaic group. 
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One of the striking properties of the high molecular weight 
nucleoproteins designated as viruses is their ability to reproduce 
themselves within certain living cells. Equally remarkable is the 
frequent sudden variation in some viruses by means of which a 
new strain arises possessing properties quite distinct from those of 
the original virus. Such a change presumably closely resembles a 
gene mutation in that the transformation involves nucleoprotein 
and may be a permanent one which, as reflected by the constancy 
of accompanying new properties, is faithfully reproduced in sub- 
sequent generations of the virus. 

It is obvious that the mutation of either a virus or a gene must 
be attended by chemical changes in structure. Recently, muta- 
tions of tobacco mosaic virus induced by x-rays and y-rays have 
been reported (1). On the basis of a 15 per cent difference be- 
tween the phosphorus contents of the original strain and one of 
the altered strains, presumably established by only two analyses 
in each case, it was concluded that such mutations could be 
attributed to irradiation-induced alterations in the nucleic acid 
part of the virus molecule. In contrast to these findings, data are 
given in the present paper which show that, in the case of spon- 
taneously arising strains of tobacco mosaic virus, the chemical 
differences between strains probably lies not in the nucleic acid 
but rather in the protein part of the virus molecule. 

Preliminary to a more extensive investigation, analyses were 

* Presented in part before the Division of Biological Chemistry at the 
meeting of the American Chemical Society at St. Louis, April 7-11, 1941. 
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made for tyrosine, tiyptophane, and phenylalanine in six well 
characterized and distinctive strains of tobacco mosaic virus (Fig. 
l; and in the related cucumber viruses 3 and 4. The choice of the 
aromatic amino acids for an approach to this study was prompted 
by the close association of biological activity in certain enzymes 



Fig. 1. Leaves of Turkish tobacco plants showing symptoms typical for 
each of six strains of tobacco mosaic virus. TMV — tobacco mosaic virus; 
YA = yellow aucuba; GA = green aucuba; M = Holmes’ masked strain; 
J HDl = a derivative, isolated by Dr. L. O. Kunkel, of Dr. J H. Jensen’s 
J14 virus; and HR — Holmes’ ribgrass strain. The leaf show mg the masked 
strain (M) is practically indistinguishable from a normal leaf, although it 
contains an appreciable amount of virus The JUDl and HR viruses differ 
from the other strains shown in giving distinct primary lesions on the inocu- 
lated leaves as w ell as typical secondary symptoms In each of these cases, 

the first leaf shows characteristic primary lesions and the second leaf the 
secondary symptoms. (Photograph by J. A. Carlile.) 

and hormones with the integrity of tyrosine (2-5). Aloreover, 
evidence has accumulated which emphasizes the importance of 
aromatic nuclei in serological specificity (6). Since relationships 
between viruses are partly established by serological tests, any 
chemical evidence which can be correlated with such tests becomes 
especially desirable. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Amim Acid 4 Purified virus preparations obtained 
from filtered infectious juices by differential centrifugation were 
dialyzed against flowing distilled water for 48 hours, frozen, and 
dried in vacuo, and then further dried to constant weight at 110° 
in a diying oven. The white fluffy material thus obtained was 
used for amino acid and phosphorus analyses. 

For the tyrosine and phenylalanine determinations, 20 to 40 mg. 
of virus were hydrolyzed in 0.4 to 0.8 ml. of 6 n sodium hydroxide 
by heating in a sealed tube in a boiling water bath for 5 hours. 
The hydrolysate was transferred quantitatively to a 25 ml. volu- 
metric flask and made to volume with distilled water. Aliquots of 
such .solutions were used for the color reactions described below. 
Although most of the tryptophane analyses reported here were 
made on alkaline solutions of the dry virus, rather than on hydroly- 
sates, it was found possible to make these determinations satisfac- 
torily on aliquots of the same hydrolysate used for tyrosine and 
phenylalanine. Thus, it was possible to make duplicate analyses 
for each of the aromatic amino acids from an original sample of as 
little as 20 mg. of vkus. 

Tyrosine was deteimined by the Bernhart micrometliod (7), 
tryptophane by the Shaw and McFarlane glyo.xylic acid procedure 
(8), and phenylalanine by Block’s modification of the Kapeller- 
Adler reaction (9, 10). The colors developed in each case were 
compared ivith appropriate standards in a Klett-Summerson photo- 
electric colorimeter. Green Filter 54 was used in the tyrosine 
determination and a combination of Wratten Filters N61 and 
Flavazine Tl6 (wave-length, 560 m^j) was employed for the trypto- 
phane and phenylalanine analyses. The results of individual 
analyses showed a maximum deviation from the averages listed 
in Table I of dbO.l per cent for the tyrosine and ±0.2 per cent for 
the tryptophane and phenylalanine values. 

In the phenylalanine determination, it was found necessary to 
correct for interference by tryptophane. When values for phenyl- 
alanine which seemed erroneously high were obtained, an in- 
v^tigation was made with the results summarized graphically in 
Fig. 2. On the basis of the size of the virus samples used for 
phenylalanine determinations and the reported amino acid com- 
position of tobacco mosaic virus (11, 12), an amino acid mixture 
was prepared with only the aromatic amino acids omitted. When 
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X'arious amounts of tins mixture or any of the known constituents 
of tobacco mosaic virus were added to a phenylalanine standard, 
no efmnge in the colorimeter reading ^yfls observed except when 
trj'ptophanc was included. Upon addition of tiyptophane, the 
reading of the standard became higher in proportion to the amount 



Fig. 2. Effect of different materials on the colorimetric determination 
of phenylalanine (S-alanine, TMV represents tobacco mosaic virus. 


3f tryptophane added. Consequently, in analyses of virus for 
ohenylalanine, a value corresponding to the amount of tryptophane 
present in the aliquot of solution taken for analysis was sub- 
uacted from the colorimeter reading of the unknown before the 
Llculations were made. The validity and the basic numencal 
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value of such a correction were established by a series of deter- 
minations in which different amounts of tryptophane were added 
to a constant amount of phenylalanine and the reverse. In all 
cases, a constant increment of color was observed for a definite 
amount of tryptophane. In our experience, the chief advantages 
of the above procedure as opposed to the method applied to acid 
hydrolysates (9), in which tryptophane has been automatically 
destroyed, are convenience, gi-eater reproducibility, smaller 


Table I 

Aromatic Ammo Acids and Phosphortis in Strains of Tobacco Mosaic Virus 
and in Cucumber Viruses S and 4 


Virus 

No. of 
prepara- 
tions* 

Tj rosme 

Trypto- 

phane 

Phenyl- 

alanine 

Pt 

'J'obacoo mosaic . 

12 

per cent 

3.S 

■per cent 

4.5 

per cent 

6.0 

per cent 

0.56 

Yellow aucuba 

3 

3.9 

4.2 

6.3 

0.52 

Green “ 

2 

3.9 

4.2 

6.1 

0.64 

Holmes’ ribgrass j 

4 

6.4 

3.5 

4.3 

0.53 

“ masked 

2 

3.9 

4.3 

6.1 

0.54 

J14D1 

2 

3.8 

4.4 

6.1 

0.55 

Cucumber virus 4 

7 

3.8 

1 4 

10.2 

0.54 

" “ 3 . 

1 

4.0 

1.5 

10.0 

0.56 


* Two or more analyses were made on each preparation. The results of 
individual analyses showed a maximum deviation from the averages listed 
of ±0.1 per cent for the tyrosine and ±0.2 per cent for the tryptophane and 
phenylalanine values. 

t The values in this column represent the average of duplicate determina- 
tions on two or more preparations, with the exception of cucumber virus 3. 
Almost all of the results of individual analyses were within the range 0.52 
to 0 58 per cent. 

hydrolytic losses of phenylalanine (10), and avoidance of mechan- 
ical losses involved in decolorization of acid hydrolysates. The 
main disadvantage appears to be the necessity of knowing the 
tryptophane content of the protein in order to estimate the 
phenylalanine content. 

Analysis of twelve preparations of tobacco mosaic virus indi- 
cated the presence of 3.8, 4.5, and 6.0 per cent of tyrosine, trypto- 
phane, and phenylalanine, respectively. These values agree 
quite Avell with those recently reported for tobacco mosaic virus 
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(1 1). riie results obtained for yellow aucuba, green aucuba, 
Holmes masked, and JI4Z)1 strains of tobacco mosaic viims were 
similar. However, pronounced differences were found in the cases 
of Holmes' ribgrass strain and cucumber viruses 3 and 4. Tyro- 
sine, tryptophane, and phenylalanine contents of 6.4, 3.5, and 4.3 
per cent, respectively, were found for the ribgrass strain, while 
similar analyses of seven preparations of cucumber virus 4 and 
one prei)aration of cucumber virus 3 indicated the presence of 
al)out 3.8, 1.4, and 10.2 per cent of tyrosine, tryptophane, and 
jdionylalaninc, re.spectively. 

Phosphorus yl7iaf7/scs— Phosphorus determinations were made 
on 5 to 10 mg. samples of dried virus according to the method of 
King (13). Red Filter 66 was used in the colorimeter. 

Individual analyses for phosphorus in samples of the variou."^ 
strains resulted in values ranging from 0.5 to 0.6 per cent, with c 
majority of the values falling witliin a somewhat narrower range. 
While such a variance would be considered serious in the analysis 
of many materials, it is perhaps not so in the case of viruses for two 
reasons. The first of these is that the phosphorus of viruses is 
contained entirely in the most labile portion of the virus molecule, 
i.c. in the nucleic acid, and is, therefore, most subject to loss during 
purification of the virus. Second, and possibly of much greater 
importance, is the fact that the hygroscopic and voluminous 
nature of the dry virus and its tendency to become electrically 
charged make it difficult to Aveigh out samples with the precision 
which is common in the cases of many other proteins. Hence, the 
differences between the average phosphorus value for tobacco 
mosaic virus and the phosphorus values for any of the strains 
listed in Table I are smaller in many cases than the differences 


between individual samples of tobacco mosaic virus or even 
between values obtained during repeated analyses of the same 


sample. From this fact, it may be concluded that there is no 
demonstrable quantitative difference between the nucleic acid 
components of the viruses examined. This does not exclude the 
possibility of qualitative dissimilarities among the nucleic acid 
constituents. However, such a contingency is less likely than it at 
first appears, since the positive Bial and ® 

which were obtained for each virus mdicate that all of them, a 
has been definitely shown for tobacco mosaic virus (14), contain 
the yeast type of nucleic acid. 
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Serological Reactions-— Trepax&tions of the viruses used in sero- 
logical tests were made by purely physical methods invoking fil- 
tration and differential centrifugation of the juices from infected 
Turkish tobacco plants, or from cucumber plants in the cases of 
cucumber viruses 3 and 4. Tobacco mosaic virus antiserum was 
obtained from the blood of a rabbit 8 to 10 days after the last of 
five spaced intravenous injections of a total of about 40 mg. of 
virus. Precipitin tests were made by adding 0.3 ml. of antigen at 
vai'ious dilutions to tubes containing 0.3 ml. of tobacco mosaic 
virus antiserum diluted 1:10. All dilutions were made with 0.85 
per cent sodium chloride. After mixing, the tubes were incubated 


Table II 

Precipitation of Strains of Tobacco Mosaic Virus and Cucumber Viruses S 
and 4 with Tobacco Mosaic Virus Antiserum 


The signs indicate the degree of precipitation. 


Antigen 

Dilution of antigen, 1:1 =» 1 mg. per ml. 

1:1 

1 

1:4 

1:1S 

l:&i 



Tobacco mosaic 

++++ 

+-b++ 

++-b 

+4- 

4- 

± 

Yellow aucuba 

++++ 

++++ 

+++ 

+4- 

4- 

— 

Green “ 

++++ 

++++ 

+++ 

4-4- 

4" ■ 

- 

Holmes’ masked 

4"+++ 

++4 — b 

+++ 

4-4- 

4* 

— 

“ ribgrass 

— 

+ 

++ 

"h 

- 

- 

J14D1.. . 

++++ 

++++ 

+4 — h 

4-4- 

4- 


Cucumber virus 4 


+ 

+ I 

+ 1 


1 

“ " 3 


+ 

+ 

4- 1 




at 37° for 2 hours, placed in a refrigerator overnight, and examined 
for precipitates. 

Precipitin tests with strains of tobacco mosaic virus and cucum- 
ber viruses 3 and 4 as antigens and tobacco mosaic virus antiserum 
demonstrated a strong serological relationship between tobacco 
mosaic virus and all of the viruses tested, with the exception of 
Holmes’ ribgrass strain and cucumber viruses 3 and 4 (see Table 
II). 

A comparison of the amino acid values for the viruses examined 
(Table I) with the results of the serological tests reveals a striking 
similarity in the outcome of the t\vo types of experiments. Within 
the^ limits of accuracy of the methods employed, the aromatic 
ammo acid compositions of the viruses examined were very close 
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to that of tobacco mosaic virus, with the exception of Holmes’ 
nbgrass strain of tobacco mosaic virus and cucumber viruses 3 
and 4. In each of the latter cases pronounced differences from 
the composition of tobacco mosaic virus were apparent. It may 
or may not bo significant that in all cases the total percentages of 
aromatic amino acids were about the same. 

It is of Some interest to note in passing that precipitates, com- 
parable to those obtained with rabbit antiserum, were also ob- 
served in precipitin tests with tobacco mosaic virus antiserum 
obtained from a mangabey monkey. The authors are indebted to 
Dr, K. W. Thompson of Yale University for the latter antiserum. 


PISCUSSION 


Most important among the characteristics by which plant virus 
strains are recognized are the capacity of one strain to protect a 
fully infected plant from further infection by a second strain and 
the ability of one strain to react with the antiserum of another. 
In addition, viruses shown to be related by plant protection and 
serological tests invariably possess similar physicochemical proper- 
ties and are transmitted by the same methods. By these criteria, 
the viruses discussed in the present paper are strains of tobacco 
mosaic virus. They arc known to possess very similar physico- 
chemical properties, are transmitted in the same manner, react 
with each other’s antiserum, and plants fully infected with one are 
protected against infection from another. In the cases of cucum- 
ber rdruses 3 and 4, it lias not been possible to apply the plant 
protection test, for no host common to the cucumber idruses and 
tobacco mosaic virus has thus far been found. The cucumber 
viruses are somewhat unusual in that they have been found to 
multiply only in members of the Cucurbitaceae. Despite this 
fact, it is commonly believed that cucumber viruses 3 and 4 may 
have arisen from tobacco mosaic virus thi-ough some fortuitous 
event. In this connection it is important to note that these 
nucleoproteins have very similar general properties (15, 16), an 
Gsoeciallv that among a large number of viruses cucumber vnuses 
Q and 4^tobacco necrosis virus, and the viruses of the tobacco 

f ° Trf 

heat. Theretore, the pronounced diHerences .n the , 

awmatic .amino acids found in tobacco mosarc vnue. Hoimea 
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ribgrass strain, and cucumber viruses 3 and 4 demonstrate clearly 
for the first time the chemical nature of certain changes which may 
accompany the variation of a virus. The differences in com- 
position of tobacco mosaic virus and the Holmes’ ribgrass virus 
are particularly important, for the latter is unequivocally a strain 
of tobacco mosaic virus (17). In this case at least, the formation 
of a vh’us variant obviously has involved fundamental changes 
in the composition of the protein rather than simpler alterations 
of the type frequently postulated, such as a gain or loss of certain 
reactive groups or a rearrangement of basic units to form a new 
pattern. For this reason, it seems quite likely that investigations 
now in progress will reveal distinctive differences in the composi- 
tion of the proteins of tobacco mosaic virus and the strains which 
did not differ significantly from the former with respect to aromatic 
amino acids. 

In view of the marked changes which the present data have 
shown to occur in the variation of a virus, it seems likely that a 
new strain has arisen in each case by a diversion of the ssmthetic 
process by which the virus multiplies rather than by an alteration 
of some of the completely formed virus molecules. Further evi- 
dence in this direction may be provided by the results of certain 
irradiation experiments (1, 18). Although irradiation of tobacco 
mosaic virus in vitro with x-rays or -y-rays failed to produce vari- 
ants, the irradiation of diseased plants, or even irradiation of nor- 
mal plants 24 hours before inoculation, appeared to induce the 
formation of a small number of variants. The latter results have 
led to the hypothesis that irradiation somehow alters certain 
plant constituents with the result that their incorporation into a 
virus molecule produces a new strain. However, no specific 
chemical differences between strains isolated following iri-adiation 
and the original virus have been demonstrated, with the exception 
of a 15 per cent difference between the phosphorus values for two 
strains (1). Data obtained in the present investigation indicate 
tyrosine, tryptophane, and phenylalanine contents of 6.4, 3.5, and 
4.3 per cent, respectively, for one spontaneously occurring strain 
of tobacco mosaic virus. These values vary greatly from the 
corresponding ones of 3.8, 4.5, and 6.0 per cent established for 
ordinary tobacco mosaic virus and show that a profound difference 
exists in the composition of the protein components of the two 
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virus strains. Because of the deep seated nature of this difference, 
it is suggested that mutation, or the formation of a virus variant, 
occurs during the process of virus synthesis. 

Tlic remarkable coincidence of results of the serological tests 
and the amino acid analyses is of special interest. Extensive tvork 
will be rccjuircd to establish full5' the significance of this agreement, 
but, vhen considered with evidence of other types pointing in the 
.same direction (6), it appears to reemphasize the r61e of aromatic 
amino acids in the serological specificity of proteins. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. F. 0. 
Holmes for making a portion of this study possible by kindly pro- 
viding the ribgrass strain of tobacco mosaic virus. 


SUMMARY 


Serological tasts with six strains of tobacco mosaic virus and 
cucumber viruses 3 and 4 as antigens and tobacco mosaic virus 
antiserum showed a close j'elationship between tobacco mosaic 
virus and all of the viruses tested, with the exception of Holmes’ 
ribgrass strain and cucumber viruses 3 and 4. 

Analysis of twelve preparations of tobacco mosaic virus indicated 
the presence of 3.8, 4.5, and 6.0 per cent of tyi'osine, tryptophane, 
and phenylalanine, respectively. The results obtained for yellow 
aucuba, green aucuba, Holmes' masked, and J14D1 strains of 
tobacco mosaic virus were the same as those for tobacco mosaic 


virus Avithin experimental error. Pronounced differences were 
found in the cases of Holmes’ ribgrass strain of tobacco mosaic 
virus and cucumber viruses 3 and 4, for the tyrosine, tryptophane, 
and phenylalanine values for the former Avere 6.4, 3.5, and 4.3 per 
cent, respectively, and about 3.8, 1.4, and 10.2 pef cent, respec- 
tively, for the cucumber viruses. 

An indication of the absence of significant quantitative differ- 
ences in the nucleic acid component of the viruses Avas evident m 
the close agreement found in analytical values for phosphorus in 
the various strains. Qualitatii'-e tests showed that the nucleic aci 


n all of the viruses was of the yeast type. 

On the other hand, the decided dissimilarities in the P 
Aortions of some of the viruses, as revealed by the results o ^ 
Sraly*s, show that the ™.tatio„ of tobacco ™osa.c v,n,s to 
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form a new strain may be accompanied by changes in the amino 
acid composition of the virus. Because of the nature of these 
changes, it is suggested that a new virus strain arises by a diversion 
of the synthetic process by means of which the virus multiplies 
rather than by an alteration of completely formed virus molecules. 
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Veratrine Alkaloids. XI 


The close resemblance of the formulation of these alkamines sup- 
ports the view of a close chemical relationship. However, this has 
not as yet been supported by any evidence obtained by compara- 
tive degradative investigations. 

In connection with our own study of the degradation of cevine, 
we have turned to a number of these alkaloids with the hope not 
only of confirming the possibility of a mutual relationship but that 
certain of the alkaloids in the first category with fewer oxygen 
atoms would lend themselves more readily to degradati^'e study. 
We wish here to report our experience with jervine. 

According to Saito, Suginome, and Takaoka (5), this alkaloid 
is a secondary amine which also possesses an acylatable hydroxyl 
group and contains 2 active H atoms. These observations were 
confirmed by Poethke who, however, has concluded that the re- 
maining 2 oxygen atoms are not contained in a methylenedioxy 
group. 

On distillation with soda lime, jervine was found to behave quite 
differently from cevine in our experience. Only a relatively small 
amount of a volatile basic fraction was produced which after hydro- 
genation was fractionated. This resulted in a very small yield of 
a crystalline oxygen-containing base, analysis of which suggested 
the formulation CsfJvON. (After recrystallization from ether it 
melted not sharply at 100-115°. Because of the very small 
amount of material available, it was analyzed -without further 
recrystallization. CsHivON, calculated, C 67.07, H 11.97, N 
9.79; found, C 66.97, H 11.81, N 9.43.) It is possibly related to the 
base CsHuON obtained by dehydrogenation of jervine as described 
belo-^v. Most of the nitrogen-containing material was retained in 
the soda lime. This -will be a subject of future study. 

The dehydrogenation of jervine with selenium gave more promis- 
ing results and produced a mixture which was separated into basic 
and neutral fractions from winch a number of substances have been 


solated by careful manipulation. . 

Prom the more volatile basic fraction a weak base was obtain^ 
vhich after purification as the picrate appeared on comparison o 
ie identical with the picrate of 2 -etbyl- 5 -methylpyridine obtained 
‘rnm oevine (6). In addition a phenolic basic fraction was s p 
.rated, from -which an appreciable yield of a orysfalime ® 

™ Mated which meited at I46-I47". Analyat aupported the 
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formulation CsHuON or that of a hydroxyethylmethylpyridine. 
The base coupled with diazotized sulfanilic acid. The identity of 
this substance remains to be established but its probable identity 
may be inferred from the following considerations. 

In our earlier work on the degradation of cevine by different 
procedures two oxygen-containing bases were obtained among 
others; viz., CsHnON and CsHgON. The former was shown to be 
a derivative of 2-ethyl-5-methylpyridine containing a hydroxyl 
group on one of the side chains, presumably the ethyl (Formula I). 



I II m 


Although not rigidly established, a possible relationship between 
these bases was tentatively assumed (7), so that it could be con- 
sidered that the base CsHgON is the ether of the hydroxy base 
due to cyclization on position 3 (Formula II). It therefore ap- 
pears not unlikely that the phenolic base from jervine will prove to 
be 2-ethyl-5-methyl-3-hydroxypyridine (Formula III). 

From the least volatile basic fraction of the dehydrogenation 
products from jervine which corresponded to the cevanthridine 
fraction obtained from cevine, no crystalline substance has been 
as yet isolated and no evidence of the formation of cevanthridine 
or analogous base has been obtained. The study of this fraction 
will be resumed as opportunity is presented. 

The least volatile neutral fraction has yielded a number of sub- 
stances, mainly hydrocarbons, after chromatographic separation 
with alumina. The majority (about three-fourths) 'of the neutral 
material passed readily through the column and consisted of a 
mixture of hydrocarbons. This mixture on careful fractional dis- 
tillation was separated into the following fractions. 

The lowest boiling of these was purified as the picrate, the formu- 
lation of which was found on analysis to be CuHu-CeHsOTNj. 
This conclusion was supported by analysis of the hydrocarbon 
itself which, however, could not be crystallized. The ultraviolet 
absorption spectrum curve of this substance as represented in Fig. 1 
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closely resembled that of 4,5-benzohydnndene (Formula IV). 
It must be concluded therefore that this hydrocarbon is a methyl- 
4,5-benzohydrindene homologous with the substance obtained 
on dehydrogenation of cevine (7, 8). 
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A in A 

Fig. 2. Absorption spectrum curves. X = CjiHjo hydrocarbon, O = 
CitHit hydrocarbon, □ = CjoHsi hydrocarbon, the solid line — fluorene. 

A higher boiling fraction yielded a crystalline hydrocarbon which 
melted at 79°. The analysis and molecular weight determination 
supported the formulation C2oHj2. The absorption spectrum 
curve of this substance as shown in Fig. 2 was very similar to that 
of fluorene. 

A later fraction was separated with difficulty into the C2oHi6 
hydrocarbon described below and an amount of a hydrocarbon too 
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small for fnial purification. But the analysis and molecular 
weight determination suggested a homologue of the previous 
C-oHj: hydrocarbon; tnz., C2iH;i. 

From the fraction which followed that above, a crystalline 
hydrocarbon was obtained which melted at 125-127°. The analy- 
sis and molecular weight determination indicated a formulation 



Fig. 3. Absorption spectrum curves. X = CisH:!) hydrocarbon, - 
CioHie hydrocarbon, the solid line = /J-phenylnaphthalene, the dash line 
= dihydromethylcholanthrene, A = a-phenylnaphthalene. 


2 oHi 6. The substance did not form a stable picrate. The ab- 
irption spectrum curve obtained with this hydrocarbon is pre- 

>nted in Fig. 3. 

'The next fraction after special chromotographic treatment gave 
bvdrooarhon, C24H30. The absorption spectrum of the latter, 
s t fW 2, was again very similar to that of fluorene. 
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Although the melting point of this substance, 100 - 101 °, ap- 
proached that of the C24H30 hydrocarbon obtained from cevine ( 8 ), 
106 - 109 °, the different crystalline form as well as the melting 
point depression obtained showed that they must be isomeric. 

Finally, the still higher boiling fraction (No. 12 ) yielded a crystal- 
line hydrocarbon which melted at 154 - 155 ° and analysis and molec- 
ular weight determinations were in agreement with the formulation 
C2 sH2o. The absorption spectrum curve of this substance in Fig. 
3 is similar to that of the above C20H16 hydrocarbon. Investiga- 
tion of intermediate fractions suggested the presence also of a 
hydrocarbon C21H18 but this was not obtained with certainty in 
pure form. 

Following the main chromatograph fraction which furnished the 
above hydrocarbons, later chromatograph fractions were then 
investigated. These were found to contain but relatively small 
amounts of material. One of these yielded by fractional distilla- 
tion a crystalline oxygen-containing substance which melted at 
141 - 145 °. Analysis indicated the formulation C20H22O or that 
possibly of a simple hydroxyl derivative of the above discussed 
C20H22 hydrocarbon. The amount of material available was 
unfortunately too small for an extended study. 

The hydrocarbons thus obtained on dehydrogenation of jervine, 
apart from the simplest ChHw hydrocarbon, fall into two cate- 
gories. One of these appears to consist of homologues of a tetra- 
cyclic fluorene which may perhaps be represented as a cyclopen- 
tenofluorene by Formula V. The second group comprises the 
hydrocarbons which from the formulations appear to contain an 
extra aromatic ring' and must therefore be regarded as pentacyclic. 

As above stated, the Ci4Hi4 hydrocarbon must be a methyl 
homologue of the benzohydrindene obtained from cevine. Al- 
though the hydrocarbons CnHie, CibHib, C19H20, and C24H30 
which were obtained on dehydrogenation of cevine have not been 
encountered in the degradation of jervine, the isolation of the 
hydrocarbons C20H22 and C24H30 and possibly C21H24 with absorp- 
tion curves resembling that given by the cevine hydrocarbon Ci?- 
Hi 6 as shown in Fig. 2 would seem to leave little doubt of their 
close relationship. This is further supported by the common 
Vanscheidt color test given by both series of hydrocarbons. 

The hydrocarbons C2oHi6 and C22H20 from jervdne which give a 
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modified ^^anscllojdt color test are apparently homologues. This 
is stipporled by the close resemblance of their absorption curves 
(Fig. 3) ivliicli are quite different from those of the above cevine* 
like hj'drocarbons. This can be explained by an extra aromatic 
ring as shovn in Formula VI. 



Fia. 4. Absorption spectrum curves. O = CjoHie, the solid line = 
1,2-benzofluorcne, the dash line = 3,4-benzofluorene. 


Such a possibility is strongly supported by the striking similarity 
1 the absorption spectrum curves of 1,2-benzofiuorene, Formula 
'II as reported by Mayneord and Roe (9). For comparison 
nth the curve of the CaoHie hydrocarbon, we have replotted in 
ric 4 the data given by these workers for this synthetic hydro- 
■arbon as well as for the isomeric 3,4-beDzofluorene, Formula IX. 
It will be seen that in the case rf the latter, whi* is an a-phenyl- 
llphtolene derivative, there is enns.der.ble divergence of its 
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curve from that of the jervine hydrocarbon. Unfortunately, 
we have not been able to find the absorption spectrum curve for 
the 2,3-benzofluorene, Formula VIII, which, like the 1,2 isomer, 
could be considered a modified /3-phenylnaphthalene. It should 
be expected, however, that the absorption spectrum curves of these 
two hydrocarbons should bear a closer resemblance to each other 
than in the case of the 3,4 isomer. Therefore, there remains a 
definite possibility that the jervine hydrocarbons CzoHie and 
C 22 H 20 could be homologues of 2,3-benzofluorene as well as of 
1,2-benzofluorene. A further suggestion may be derived from 
the data presented by Fieser and Hershberg for 6,7-dihydro-20- 
methylcholanthrene (10) which we have replotted for comparison 
in Fig. 3 along with the curves of /3-phenylnaphthalene and a-phen- 
ylnaphthalene. It Avill be seen that there is again a general 
resemblance to the curves of the jervine hydrocarbons except in 
the case of a-phenylnaphthalene. It is therefore suggested that in 
the pentacyclic hydrocarbons from jervine the chromophorically 
active system is that of a modified /3-phenylnaphthalene, as repre- 
sented in Formula VI. ^ 

Such hydrocarbons were not encountered in the study of cevine 
and it is quite possible that their production from jervine without 
the formation of cevanthridme-like bases may be due to the dif- 
ferent course which the dehydrogenation takes of that portion of 
the molecule to which the nitrogen is attached in each of these 
alkaloids. Cevine is a tertiary amine and the nitrogen appears to 
be common to two of its rings. Jervine reacts as a secondary base 
and therefore, while apparently closely related to cevine, there 
must be a difference in the arrangement of that portion of the 
molecule in the environment of the nitrogen ring. During the 
dehydrogenation the latter can be ruptured, followed by the forma- 
tion of a new ring, perhaps bearing a resemblance in principle to 
the indirect production of methylcholanthrene from desoxycholic 
acid. 

Jendne, according to Saito, Suginome, and Takaoka (5), yields 
a tetrahydro derivative. This result we have confirmed. It 
must therefore contain at least two double bonds in the molecule. 

* A similar type of reasoning has been used by Cook, Hewett, Mayneord, 
and Roe in their comparative study of the Css hydrocarbon from cholesterol 
and synthetic naphthafluorenes (11). 
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riic uKmvioiet absorption spectrum of jervine itself is repre- 
senied in the curve of Fig. 5. The general position of the maxi- 
mum of 2500 A. indicates from the experience which has gradually 
accumulated with other polycyclic substances (12) that the double 
bonds arc conjugated in this alkaloid, and may not be in the same 
ring luit distributed between two adjoining rings. It appears 
quite certain that jervine docs not contain a benzenoid ring. 

Since only 1 of the o.xygen atoms of the alkaloid has been shown 
to occur in a hydroxyl group, the remaining 2 oxygen atoms 



Pig. 6. Absorption spectrum curve for jervine 

would appear to be of ether if not of lactone or ketone charactei'. 
Jervine would thus appear to be at least of lie.xacyclic if not of 
heptacyclic character, including the oxygen-containing ring. It 
is hoped to extend further the comparative study of the degrada- 
tion of jervine and cevine as well as of other alkaloids of this 

group. 


EXPEBIMENTAL 

Dehydrogemtion of Jcrme^lO.8 gm. of jervine were ground 
Witli 30 of selenium and the mature was placed m a 150 - 
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distillation, flask. The side arm of the flask was extended some- 
what and led into another flask immersed m an ice bath to serve as 
a condensing trap. The neck of the flask was extended to serve 
as an air condenser. A glass tube fitted to the top of the flask led 
to the bottom of the molten mixture and during the dehydrogena- 
tion nitrogen gas was slowly passed through the apparatus. The 
flask was heated in a salt mixture which was raised to a tempera- 
ture of 340° in approximately 0.5 hour and maintained at that 
temperature for 2 hours. 

After the dehydrogenation, the side arm of the flask was cut 
off and the contents of the ice trap were washed out with ether 
and a little water. 2 cc. of 1 : 1 HCl were added to the mixture and 
after shaking the ether was removed. Careful examination of the 
ether extract did not reveal anything promising and it was dis- 


Table I 

Fractionation of Volatile Bases 


Fraction 

No. 

Bath 

i tempera- 
ture 

1 

Column 

tempera- 

ture 

Pressure 

Weight of 
fraction 

Micro b.p. 

Analysis 

C 

H 


°c. 

'C. 

tnm. 

mg. 1 

‘C. 

percent 

per cent 

1 

100 

68 

10 

40 

164r-165 

78.10 

9.20 

2 

102 

71 

3 

20 

180 



3 

120 

100 

0.05 

50 i 

222 


9.87 

4 

180 

150 

0.05 

70 



9.03 


carded. The aqueous acid layer was cooled and made alkaline 
with KOH. Ether extraction of this alkaline solution gave an 
oily basic residue after drying over K2CO3 and concentration. 
The aqueous alkaline layer was set aside to be treated as described 
below. 

The oily basic residue was placed in a 10 cm. microfractionating 
column (13) and separated into four fractions (Table I). 

The boiling point and carbon figures obtained with Fraction 1 
were somewhat low for the 2-ethyl-5-methylpyTidine isolated from 
cevine for which we have recorded the micro boiling point of 171°. 

CgHuN. Calculated, C 79.27, H 9.15; found, C 78.10, H 9.20 

However, Avhen the picrate was prepared from this fraction and 
recrystallized twice from acetone, it formed characteristic leaflets 
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whicli melted at 144-145°= and showed no melting point depres- 
sion when mixed with the picrate of 2-ethyl-5-mothylpyridine ob- 
tained from ccvinc. It appeared to be identical in every respect. 

CiHiiN-CsHjOfNj. Calculated. C 47.98, H 4.03 
Found. '* 48.28, “ 3.93 

Phenolic iiflsc— -The above aqueous alkaline layer was saturated 
with COj and then extracted with ether. The ether extract yielded 
a residue which was dissoh'cd in a little benzene and then treated 
with bone-black. The filtrate in turn gave a residue of 0.18 gm. 
It crystallized from ether in stout square plates which melted at 
145-147°. It coupled with diazotized sulfanilic acid to give an 
orange color on the acid side which changed to a lighter shade 
when made alkaline. When dissolved in dilute acetic acid, it 
gave a rather weak red-brown color with ferric chloride. 


CsHuON. Calculated, C 70.02, H 8.08; found, C 69.99, H 7.92 


The residue in the dehydrogenation flask was finely pulverized 
o 1 1 well extracted with ether. The ether extract was concentrated 
uO about 100 cc. and then extracted with 50 cc. of 10 per cent 
HCl. A dark tar precipitated. The ether layer was separated 
and set aside to be treated for the hydrocarbons as described below. 
The tar suspended in the acid solution could easily be extracted 
with chloroform. After extraction with this solvent, practically 
nothing remained in the acid solution. The chloroform solution 
was extracted with 10 per cent NaOH and dried over KsCOs. 
Upon evaporation to dryness a residue of 1.6 gm. was obtained. 
This corresponds to the cevanthridine fraction in the dehydrogena- 
tion of cevine. However, nothing crystallized readily from it 
and it Avas set aside to be studied more carefully at some future 


time. , j. X- 

The ether solution which contained the hydrocarbon fraction 

was dried and evaporated to dryness. It weighed 4 gm. It was 
dissolved in 70 cc. of benzene and the solution was passed through 
a column prepared with 300 gm. of Brockman’s alumina, men 
material began to emerge with the solvent, 150 cc. were colle^_ • 
This fraction yielded 3 gm. of partially crystalline material. This 


* All melting points reported are micro melting points. 
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was further fractionated by distillation as described below. The 
next 100 cc. of solvent contained only 200 mg. of oil which was not 
further investigated. The next 100 cc. contained 100 mg. of 
material which was partially crystalline. This was dissolved in 
ether, treated with a little bone-black, and the filtrate was evap- 
orated until crystallization began. 35 mg. of a crystalline sub- 
stance which melted at 110-140° were collected. A further re- 
crystallization jdelded long needles which melted at 141-145°. 
There was not sufficient material for further examination. The 
analytical data agreed with those required by a simple oxygen 
derivative of the C20H22 hydrocarbon described below. 

CsoHjiO. Calculated, C 86.28, H 7.97; found, C 86.38, H 8.08 

The above 3 gm. fraction of mixed hydrocarbons was placed in a 
sublimation apparatus under 0.2 mm. pressure and all was col- 
lected which sublimed at a temperature up to 200°. The distillate 
was then placed in a fractionating apparatus which had a column 
22 cm. in length. 

The results of the fractionation are given in Table II. 

CuHu Hydrocarbon — Fraction 1 when treated with 50 mg. of 
picric acid in alcoholic solution crystallized. After two recrystal- 
lizations from alcohol, broad flat orange needles were obtained 
which melted at 87-89°. 

CuHu-CtHjOjNs. Calculated. C 68.37, H 4.16 
Found. " 68.18, " 3.86 

A suspension of the picrate in ether was extracted with 2 per- 
cent NaOH. The colorless ether solution was dried over K2CO3 
and then concentrated. 22 mg. of an oil were obtained which had 
a yellow-blue fluorescence. It could not be induced to crystallize 
and was distilled at about 105° under 0.5 mm. pressure. 

CmHh. Calculated, C 92.26, H 7.74; found, C 92.30, H 7.64 

The absorption spectrum of this material resembled closely that 
of 5,6-benzohydrindene. 

C 2 oHni Hydrocarbon — Fraction 3 was recrystallized directly from 
ether at —20°. 42 mg. of thin rectangular plates were collected 
which melted at 73-78°. Two additional recrystallizations did 
not alter the melting point appreciably and the final material 
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consisted of needles or rectangles. It appeared to be dimorphic, 
since it began to melt at /3 but was not entirely molten until 79° 
was reached. However, when the melt was heated above 79° 
and then allowed to crystallize, it showed a sharp melting point of 


CjoTI},. Calculated. C 01.54, H 8.46, rool. \vt. 262.18 
Found. " 91.41, “ 8.69, “ '• 257.6 

The molecular weight was determined by the Rast method in 
camphor. 


Table II 


Fraclionation oj Jcrvinc Ilydrocarhons 


Krnctfon No. 

Bath 

temperature 

Column 

temperature 

PfCftsure 

Weight of 
fraction 



•c. 

•c. 

fnm. 

mff. 


1 

190 

150 

0.5 


Oil 

2 

195 

150 

0.4 


l( 

3 

200 

170 

0.35 


Crystals 

4 

210 

1 175 

0.3 


t( 

5 

215 

185 

0.3 

180 

(t 

6 

220 

185 

0.3 

180 

tt 

7 

220 

185 

0.3 

125 


8 

220 

185 

0.3 

116 

It 

9 

220 

185 

0.3 

115 

(t 

10 

220 

190 

0.3 

92 

it 

11 

220 

195 

0.3 

90 

it 

12 

225 

195 

0.3 

125 

tt 

13 

240 

200 

0.3 

150 

(i 

14 

250 

205 

0.3 


tt 

15 

260 

220 

0,3 


ti 

16 

260 

220 

0.1 


Oil 


CooHie Hydrocarhon— Fraction 6 was dissolved in ether and the 
solution was filtered from a slight amount of selenium. The 
‘concentrated filtrate crystallized at -20°. After reciystallizatmn 
from ether, rosettes of heavy, pointed crystals were obtained which 

melted at 125-127 . 


CjoHu. Calculated. 

Found. 

tt 


C 93.70, H 6.30, mol. wt. 256.13 
“ 93.56, " 6.07, “ “ 257.7 
“ 93.75, " 6.21 


The molecular weight was 


determined in camphor. 
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This substance would not form a picrate of stable composition. 
The hydrocarbon itself crystallized from equimolecular proportions 
of picric acid and the substance dissolved in any one of a number of 
solvents which were tried. 

CziHu Hydrocarbon —’Fraction 5 did not give satisfactory mate- 
rial when the attempt was made to crystallize it directly from any 
solvent. It was therefore chromatographed in isohexane solution 
with Brockmann’s alumina. The substance which passed through 
the column with the original solvent weighed 30 mg. and crystal- 
lized rather sharply from ether at —20° in well shaped thin leaves. 
There was not sufficient material to permit carrying the purifica- 
tion fiurther. It melted at 70-81°, 

CjiHji. Calculated. C 91.24, H 8.76, mol. wt. 276.19 
Found. “ 91.07, “ 8.66, “ " 269.1 

The molecular weight was determined in camphor. 

The absorption spectrum of this substance showed a resemblance 
to that of fluorene but was displaced somewhat. The next 60 mg. 
of material coming from the chromatograph gave a ciystalline 
hydrocarbon which corresponded in properties with the CjoHje 
hydrocarbon reported above from Fraction 6. 

CiiHiij Hydrocarbon— Fraction 7 could not be crystallized 
directly from any solvent in a satisfactory form. It was therefore 
chromatographed as in the case of Fraction 5. The first 30 mg. of 
material which emerged from the column yielded closely packed 
crystals which melted at 91-98°. After recrystallization from 
ether, rosettes of feathery curved needles were obtained which 
melted at 100-101°. 

C«Hso. Calculated. C 90.50, H 9.50, mol. wt. 318.24 
Found. “ 90.71, » 9.32, '* “ 318.4 

The molecular weight was determined in camphor. 

The material coming from the succeeding chromatograph frac- 
tion crystallized sharply and appeared to be identical with the 
CjoHie hydrocarbon from Fraction 6. 

CiiHtn Hydrocarbon — Fraction 12 as dnectly obtained melted 
from 105-135°. After several recrystallizations from ether broad 
leaves were obtained which melted at 154-155°. Fraction 13 gave 
the same substance. 
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of atisine, dehydrogenation has been reported by Lawson and 
Topps (1) to have yielded in addition to several nitrogen-contain- 
ing substances a hydrocarbon mixture from which a hydrocarbon 
CivHie was isolated, possibly a substituted phenanthrene. Freu- 
denberg and Rogers (3) have reported also the isolation of a hydro- 
carbon CitHu from napelline which they believed to be identical 
with that obtained from atisine. 

We have made a preliminary study of the dehydrogenation of 
staphisine. Even if its homogeneity may be in question, the 
mixture could consist only of closely related alkaloids aU built on 
the same ring system. The products of the reaction consisted of a 
basic and a neutral fraction. Investigation of the basic fraction 
has been for the time deferred. The neutral fraction consisted 
principally of a mixture of hydrocarbons. After preliminary 
chromatographic purification individual substances were separated 
by careful fractional distillation and a series of hydrocarbons was 
obtained. The first of these was isolated from a lower fraction 
first as the picrate which melted at 129-131°. The hydrocarbon 
regenerated from this melted at 78-81°. Analysis indicated a for- 
mulation CkHu. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum was charac- 
teristic of a phenanthrene. A comparison of the curve of this 
substance with that of phenanthrene^ itself is given in Fig. 1 along 
with the curve of the C 19 H 20 hydrocarbon to be discussed below. 
Later fractions 3 delded a second hydrocarbon which was also puri- 
fied as the picrate which melted at 153-155°. The hydrocarbon 
obtained from this did not melt sharply (65-63°). The analyses 
obtained from it and its picrate agreed with those of a tetramethyl- 
phenanthrene and its derivative. 

A hydrocarbon was contained in larger amount in still later 
fractions which gave a picrate melting at 142-144°. The regen- 
erated hydrocarbon melted at 53-57°. Analyses of the picrate 
and of the hydrocarbon approximated the figures required for 
either a tetramethyl- or pentamethylphenanthrene, CigHis or 
C 19 H 20 . Although the absorption curves of this and the preceding 
hydrocarbon have not been included in Fig. 1, visual comparison 
of the photographic plates taken of them continuous spectra ob- 
tained with a hydrogen discharge tube as light source with those of 

* The curve of phenanthrene was replotted from the data of Mayneord 
and Eoe (6). 
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pljenanthrcnc and the hydrocarbon CioHso discussed below left no 
doubt that tl)cy must nil be phenanthrene derivatives. An appre- 
ciable fraction followed the abo\^e hydrocarbon which yielded a 
crystalline hydrocarbon. The latter, contrary to the previous 
hydrocarbon, crj^stallized directly from ether. It melted at 73-75“ 
and gave a picrate melting at 143—144°. Analysis fitted definitely 
u'ith the figures for a pentamethylphenanthrene. The absorption 
spectrum cun'o of tliis hydrocarbon is presented in Fig. 1. 

Among t'he last fractions a possible he.vamethylphenanthrene, 
CjoHi 2 ) was obtained. Its picrate formed orange needles which 
melted at 135-137“. The hydrocarbon liberated from this was 
only partly crystalline, so that its homogeneity was in question. 
Finally, a picrate was obtained from a final fraction, analj^sis of 
Avhich agreed with the figures of a heptamethylphenanthrene but 
the amount available was too small for careful study. 

From the above observations it appears to be definite that the 
hydrocarbon dehydrogenation products of staphisine are poly- 
raethylphenanthrenes, the individual identities of which remain 
to be determined. This result is in harmony with the conclusion 
that the probably related alkaloids atisine and napelline jueld a 
hydrocarbon CnHi« Avhich has been regarded as a polymethyl- 
phenanthrene. HoAve\’’cr, as far as we have been able to find, no 
spectroscopic studies of the latter have been made to substantiate 
this conclusion. In the case of staphisine we have not obtained 
evidence of the presence of a CirHie hydrocarbon among its dehy- 
drogenation products. In addition, there has been no suggestion 
of the production of any hydrocarbons analogous to the polycyclic 
fluorenc hydrocarbons obtained from the veratrine alkaloids 
cevine and jervine and which give a Vanscheidt color test. It 


ppears, therefore, that the phenanthrene ring system may be an 
ssential portion of the make-up of staphisine and related alkaloids 
v'hich in turn may be found to include the highly toxic alkaloids 
>{ the aconitine and delphinine group. 

Finally, it should be recorded that a second very sparingly 
soluble alkaloid was encountered in very small yield from several 
fractions which came much later than staphisine in the chromato- 
graph separation. This alkaloid was encountered &st because 
of L veiy sparing solubility in acetone and ether. 

VA teitositio" at 300“. No formulation haa been denved 
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for it. Analysis showed C 80.69, H 8.84, N 4.43. It proved to be 
too sparingly soluble in camphor for a satisfactory molecular 
weight determination. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

15 gm. of the amorphous alkaloid mixture which resulted from 
the concentration and desiccation of the mother liquors from the 
preparation of delphinine were dissolved in 100 cc. of benzene and 
chromatographed through 500 gm. of activated AI2O3 (Merck and 
Company, Inc., Rahway). Since elution of the column thirteen 
times with 100 cc. portions of benzene gave no residue, the eluent 
was changed to 1 per cent methyl alcohol in benzene. In this 
case also only very small amounts of substance totaling 0.3 gm. 
had begun to appear. Again the eluent was changed to 2 per 
cent methyl alcohol in benzene. The twenty-fourth fraction of 
100 cc. of eluent withdrawn from the column yielded 0.24 gm. of 
residue which crystallized readily from the concentrated acetone 
solution. 0.16 gm. of crystals was collected which was recrys- 
tallized by concentration of the solution in hot acetone. It 
formed aggregates of prisms or needles which sintered above 170°, 
then gradually softened to a resin at about 195°, and melted at 
205-208°.* 

[oJd = —169° (c = 1.09 in benzene) 

C4iHtoONj. Calculated. C 83.48, H 9.56, N 4.43, N(CH,) 4.76 
C»,H„ON. “ " 81.17, “ 9.61, “ 4.31, “ 4.61 

Found. " 82.36, " 9.47 

The next fraction from the chromatograph yielded 0.41 gm. of 
residue which gave 0.29 gm. of crystals from acetone. The fraction 
which followed gave similarly 0.49 gm. of residue which crystal- 
lized readily from acetone. Yield, 0.4 gm. After recrystallization, 
it melted at about 208° after preliminary softening at from 
175-180°. 

Found. C 82.13, H 9.64, N 4.48 

The succeeding fraction gave 0.4 gm. of crystals which after 
recrystallization melted at 200-202° after preliminary softening. 

Found. C 82.19, H 9.61, N 4.51, 4.62 


’ All melting points given are micro melting points. 
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The molecular weight determined in camphor was 572.5. The 
Zerewitinoff determination showed but a trace of active H. 

IC.OOmg. Bubstanco: 0.07 cc. CH, (24“, 741 mm.); 0.27 cc. at 90°, 741 mm. 
Found at 90°, 0.0G8 

The ne.xt fraction gave similar results. Finally, the twenty- 
ninth fraction gave 1.4 gm. of residue. From this, however, only 
0.3 gni. of crystalline alkaloid was obtained from acetone. After 
rccrystallization, it separated as needles which melted at 198-202“ 
after preliminaiy sintering above 188°. 

(“Id —162° (c = 0.98 in benzene) 

Found, C 82.17, H 9.52; C 82.32, H 9.58 

This substance appeared identical in all respects wth the 
material obtained from the very first crystalline fraction and 
showed no melting point depression. 

The methoxyl and N-methyl determinations on several samples 
of alkaloid were as follows: 

Found, (a) OCH, 1.26, N(CH,) 6.14; (b) OCH, 1.36, N(CH,) 5.14 

In later experiments it was found possible to simplify the 
chromatographic separation by the use of much less AJjOs. Wien 
50 gm. of the amorphous alkaloid fraction were dissolved in 100 
cc. of benzene and passed through 600 gm. of alumina, it was not 
necessaiy to add methyl alcohol to the benzene. After 700 cc. 
of benzene had passed through the column, alkaloid began to 
emerge. A definite zone appeared with the subsequent 400 cc. 
of eluent which contained 8.65 gm. of alkaloid. This crystallized 
readily from acetone in a yield of 5.9 gm. 

For later experiments 35 gm. of alkaloid obtained in this manner 
were recrystallized by solution in 100 cc. of benzene followed by 
the addition of an equal volume of acetone. 17.5 gm. of staphisine 
were obtained in this fraction. 

[aln = -169° (c = 1.16 in toluene) 

Found, C 82.68, 82.73, H 9.71, 9.67, N 4.33, mol. wt. 538 

A second fraction of 12.4 gm. was obtained from the mother 

liquor. 

= -166° (c ■= 1-08 in toluene) 

Found, C 82.29, H 9.62, N 4.37, mol. wt. 569 
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Staphisine did not appear to react with hydroxylamine, since 
it was recovered unchanged. When heated with methyl alcoholic 
HCl deep seated alteration occurred and no crystalline material 
could be recovered. 

When heated with a 10 per cent methyl alcoholic KOH solution 
it remained mostly undissolved. After heating at 100° for 24 
hours the collected material was recrystallized by solution in 
benzene, addition of methyl alcohol, and concentration. The 
substance had all the properties of staphisine. 

C 82.61, H 9.74 

Attempt to Fractionate Staphisine — 5 gm. of staphisine [a] “ = 
— 159° (c =1.16 in toluene) were dissolved in a solution of 7 cc. 
of acetic acid in 150 cc. of HjO. 25 cc. of 10 per cent HNO3 
were carefully added with shaking. The initial turbidity each 
time rapidly dissolved but was soon followed by copious separation 
of lustrous leaflets of the nitrate. 

For analysis the salt was dried at 120° and in vacuo, 

C,iH„ON-HNO,. Calculated, C 67.99, H 8.31, N 7.22 

C4,HeoONj-2HNOi. “ “ 69.61, “ 8.24, “ 7.39 

Found. “ 67.43, “ 8.17, " 7.14 

After recrystallization from hot water, it formed lustrous 
long platelets which softened to a resin at 236-243° with dis- 
coloration. 

In the case of the second analysis which follows the salt was 
dried at 150° in vacuo. 

C 67.84, H 8.21, N 7.02; C 68.10, H 8.22, N 7.12 

The major portion of the nitrate was decomposed by continued 
shaking of the suspension in dilute NaOH with benzene until 
completely decomposed. The concentrated solution of the base 
m about 10 cc. of benzene was diluted with 20 cc. of acetone. The 
base crystallized readily as small needles which were collected with 
a benzene-acetone mixture. 2.1 gm. were contained in this 
fraction. 

Found. C 82.62, H 9.73 

2 gm. of the recovered alkaloid were suspended in methyl 
alcohol, and with chilling, HCl (1.19) was added drop by drop 
'intil solution was complete and the mixtmre was just acid to litmus. 
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The molecular weight determined in camphor was 572.5. The 
Zerewitinoff determination showed but a trace of active H. 

IS.OOmg. substance: 0.07 cc. CHt (24*, 741 mm.); 0.27 cc. at 90\ 741 rm. 
Found at 90', O.OSS 

The next fraction gave similar results. FinalK - the tvrenty- 
ninth fraction gave 1.4 gm. of residue. From this, however, osiv 
0.3 gm. of cr\*5tal]ine aLtaJoid was obtained from acetone. After 
recn-stallization, it separated as needles which melted at 12S~^2" 
after preliminan* sintering above ISS°. 

[oiS = —152* (c ~ 0.9S in benreae) 

Found, C S2.17, H 9.52; C S2.32, H 9.5S 

This substance appeared identical in all respects with the 
material obtained from the verj* first cn'stalline fraction and 
sho%ved no melting point depression. 

The methoxj’I and X-methyl determinations on several samples 
of alkaloid were as follows: 

Found, (a) OCS, 1.26, X(CHj) 5.14; (5) OCH, 1.S5, S(CS,) 5.14 

In later experiments it was found possible to amplify the 
chromatographic separation bj' the use of much less AljOj. "Rljeii 
50 gm. of the amorphous alkaloid fraction were dissolved in 109 
cc. of benzene and passed through 600 gm. of alumina, it was not 
necessary to add methyl alcohol to the benzene. After 700 cr. 
of benzene had passed through the column, alkaloid began to 
emerge. A definite zone appeared with the subsequent 409 cc. 
of eluent which contained 8.65 gm. of alkaloid. This cnrstallizcd 
readily from acetone in a yield of 5.9 gm. 

For later experiments 35 gm. of alkaloid obtained in this manner 
were reciystallized by solution in 100 cc. of benzene followed by 
the addition of an equal volume of acetone. 1 7.5 gm. of sfaphisme 
were obtained in this fraction. 

[aJs « —159* (c = 1.16 In toluene) 

Found, C S2.5S, S2.73, H 9.71, 9.57, >' 4.33, mol. wt. 5-55 

A second fraction of 12.4 gm. was obtained from the mother 

liquor. 

== -156* (c - 1.03 in toluene) 

Found, C S2.29, H 9.62, 4.37, mol. wt. oSS 
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It is thus apparent that no significant separation of any possible 
individual alkaloids was accomplished by this procedure. 

The hydrobromide of staphisine was also prepared. This 
salt separated by the addition of a drop of water to its concentrated 
solution in acetone followed by ether. It crystalhzed -with water 
of crystallization as minute leaflets which softened to a resin at 
255-258°. 

For analysis it was dried at 120° in vacuo. The result was not 
altered by drying at 150°. 

CjiHaiON-HBr. Calculated. C 65.00, H 7.94, Br 19.68 

C«HtoON,-2HBr. “ » 66.47, “ 7.87, “ 20.12 

Found. '< 64.95, “ 7.92, " 20.45 

" “ 64.97, “ 7.84 

Hydrogenation of Staphisine— 0.2 gm. of the alkaloid was hydro- 
genated under 3 atmospheres pressure with 50 mg. of platinum 
oxide catalyst (Adams and Shriner) in methyl alcohol to which a 
drop of concentrated HCl had been added. Without HCl, 
hydrogenation did not appear to go beyond the reduction of the 
catalyst. After reduction of the catalyst the absorption was 
gradual but practically completed within 2 hours. However, the 
operation was continued for 24 hours. The’ absorption beyond 
the catalyst requirements was about 12.5 cc. or not quite 1 mole for 
the formula C22H31ON or 2 moles for the double formula C44H60ON2. 
After recovery of the base from the reaction mixture it formed a 
resin which slowly crystallized from acetone. 47 mg. were ob- 
tained. After recrystallization by solution in benzene and con- 
centration followed by addition of acetone to remove the benzene, 
it gradually crystallized as minute clusters of micro crystals 
followed by large broad needles possibly of an isomeric substance. 

The following analyses are for different preparations. Although 
they were in fair agreement, the melting points of the individual 
preparations varied from 205-209° to 252-254°. Either a vaiying 
mixture of isomers was responsible for this or the substance is 
polymorphic. It did not contain solvent of crystallization. 

C«Hc 40N2. Calculated. C 82.95, H 10.13, mol. wt. 636.53 

CjjHmON. •' “ 80.67, “ 10.16, “ “ 327.26 

Found, (o) “ 82.50, “ 10.08, “ “ 664 

" (6) “ 82.19, “ 10.08 

‘‘ (c) “ 81.52, ” 10.15, mol. wt. 642 

» (fl) “ 82.44, " 9.78 
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Although like the parent base it reacted with methyl iodide, the 
resulting product could not be crystallized. 

Slaphzsinc and lifclhyl lodxdc — ^The reaction between the 
alkaloid and methyl iodide appeared to go in two stages but the 
interpretation of the reaction is not certain. 

0.33 gm. of staphisine was sealed with several cc. of methyl 
iodide. On reaching room temperature, the chilled gelatinous 
mass formed a clear solution but rapidly began to deposit ciystals. 
The mi.vture was heated at 100° for 2 hours. The contents of the 
tube consisting of a pap of leaflets and needles were collected ivith 
benzene. 0.17 gm, was obtained. This fraction was recjystal- 
lized from a methyl alcohol-ether mixture. The substance con- 
sisted cliiefly of aggregates of needles \vith a few scattered minute 
prisms and effeiwesced at 250° after gradual softening above 240°. 

C«4HmONj- 2CH,I. Calculated. C 60.24, H 7.26, I 27.70, N(CH,) 6.56 


G«HhON-CH,I, 

(( 

“ 59.03, “ 7.33, 

" 27.17, “ 

6.43 

C,jB«ON.CH,r, 

it 

" 58.25, » 7.12, 

" 28.01, “ 

6.63 


Found. 

“ 68.98, '* 7.41, 

" 28.25, " 

6.22 




In the procedure for OCHj determination, only 1.13 per cent 
was found which apparently was due to the N(CHi) group. 

The mother liquor from the above reaction product gave a rean 
on concentration Avhich crystallized from acetone. This proved 
to be much less soluble in methyl alcohol than the above substance. 
On recrystallization from this solvent, it formed minute four- 
sided platelets or prisms. 

From the analysis it was not possible to decide whether the 
substance was the monomethiodide of the bimolecular base, 
CaiHcoONi (or C42H66ON2) contaminated with other substances or 
a homogeneous substance with another formulation. 


CiiHtoONs-GH,!. 

C4=H.sONs-CHJ. 


Calculated. C 69.73, H 8.20, I 16.39, N(CH,) 5.^ 

“ “ 69.13, “ 7.97, " 17.00, “ 6.0i 

Found. “ 68.55, " 8.17, 


6.37 


The OCHs found was negligible; viz., 0.88. 

After two recrystallizations from methyl alcohol, no aPP’’®" 
Mt lom he detected. It effervesced at 255° after softenmg 

above 245°. 


Found. C 68.60, H 8.34, 1 17.20 
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A 0.1 gm, sample of the second reaction product was heated 
longer with methyl iodide for 16 hours at 100°. At first it almost 
all dissolved but this was gradually followed by a deposit of crys- 
tals. The collected material (0.12 gm.) was recrystallized from a 
methyl alcohol-ether mixture. 88 mg. were obtained which 
effervesced at 250°. 

Found. C 58.40, H 7.29, I 27.96 

When the reaction was continued at 100° for 60 hours, a similar- 
result was obtained, although accompanied by some decomposition. 

When staphisine and methyl iodide were allowed to stand at 
room temperature for 24 hours, lustrous, four-sided platelets 
separated which softened gradually to a resin from 240-250°. 

The substance was dried in vacuo at 100°. 

Found. C 69.37, H 8.22, I 16.35 

In another experiment the reaction product between staphisine 
and methyl iodide at 100° was dissolved in hot water containing 
dilute acetic acid. On cooling, copious crystallization of minute 
needles occurred; these were collected with water. 

For analysis the substance was dried in vacuo at 1 10°. 

Found. C 58.78, H 6.83, I 27.29, 27.56 

Dehydrogenation of Staphisine — 20 gm. of staphisine were well 
mixed with 60 gm. of selenium and the mixture was heated in an 
apparatus such as that previously employed and through which a 
steady stream of nitrogen was passed. The temperature was 
raised to 340° in approximately half an hour and held there for 
2 hours. 

The volatile material which condensed in the ice trap has not 
thus far yielded to study but this will be continued. The residue 
from the dehydrogenation was finely pulverized and well extracted 
with ether. Upon evaporation of the ether a residue of 13.5 gm. 
was obtained. It was dissolved in 100 cc. of ether and 50 cc. of 
10 per cent HCl were added. After shaking, the neutral ether 
extract was separated from the resinous aqueous mixture and 
set aside to be treated as described below. The resinous solid 
material in the aqueous layer was extracted with chloroform. 

1 othing further could be obtained from the acid aqueous layer. 
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The cliloroform solution was shaken with dilute NaOH and the: 
evaporated to diyness. The residue contained 6.5 gm. of basi 
material wliicli has not been investigated thus far. 

The abo^'e neutral ether extract was dried over ICjCOs anc 
evaporated to drj’iiess. Benzene was then added and the evapora- 


Table I 


Fractionation of Hydrocarhon Mixture 


Frnclion 

No. 

1 Bath 

1 tompern- 
1 turo 

Column 

tempera- 

ture 

Weight 0 
{raciion 

Phj'flical character 

Analysis 

C 

H 


"C. 

'C. 

mg. 


per cent 

per cent 

1 

180 

130 

00 

Oil 

89,37 

9.47 

2 

183 

132 

100 

tt 

89.99 

10.03 

3 

183 

140 

100 

Cr3'stal6 

90.99 

8.83 

4 

183 

147 

170 

tt 

92.10 

7.92 

5 

185 

153 

160 

tt 

92.09 

7.88 

6 

185 

100 

130 

tt 

92.09 

7.92 

7 

185 

160 

130 

Oil 



8 

190 

ICO 

130 

tt 



0 

191 

171 

130 

Crystals 

92.17 

7.78 

10 

191 

172 

130 

Oil 



11 

191 

172 

130 

Crystals 

91.84 

8.06 

12 

191 

172 

130 

tt 



13 

191 

172 

130 

.. 

91.80 

8.17 

14 

191 

172 

130 

If 



16 

191 

172 

130 

tt 

91.99 

8.07 

16 

191 

172 

130 

tt 



17 

191 

172 

130 

tt 

91.93 

7.98 

18 

191 

172 

110 

Oil 



19 

193 

167 

130 

Crystals i 

91.82 

8.28 

20 

193 

167 

130 

tt f 



21 

195 

167 

130 

Oil I 

90.79 

8.07 

22 

200 

170 

130 

11 1 

90.78 

8.30 

23 

220 

205 

130 

Crystals con- I 







taining Se j 


— 


u repeated. The residue was then dissolved in 75 cc. of benzene 
d chromatographed with 500 gm. of activated alumina m 
nzene As soon as material began to emerge from the column, 
?5 cc were collected. This yielded 3.83 gm. of oily residue vdiich 
!as plated in a sublimation apparatus and distilled up to » b»g 
Lperataie of 200” under 0.2 mm. pressure. The drstiUate 
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weighed 3.3 gm. This was fractionated in a microfractionating 
apparatus with a column 22 cm. in length and under 0.2 mm. pres- 
sure. The fractionation data are given in Table I. 

Fractions 1 and 2 appeared from the analysis to consist mostly 
of incompletely dehydrogenated material and could not be crys- 
tallized. Fractions 3 and 4 both yielded a crystalline identical 
picrate. 

Dimeihylphenanihrene, CmHu — Fraction 4 was treated with 100 
mg. of picric acid in benzene and the mixture was chilled to 8°. 
130 mg. of yellow needles were obtained which melted at 122-126°. 
After recrystallization from acetone at —20° the material melted 
at 129-131°. 

CisHm-CsHsOtNj. Calculated. C 60.66, H 3.93 

Found. “ 60.66, “ 3.93 

The picrate was decomposed with ether and 2 per cent NaOH 
solution. The hydrocarbon residue obtained from the ether 
extract was distilled under reduced pressure. The crystalline 
distillate melted at 78-81° with previous sintering at 73°. It 
showed the characteristic absorption spectrum of a phenanthrene 
hydrocarbon (Fig. 1). 

CisHh. Calculated. C 93.15, H 6.85, mol. wt. 206.11 

Found. “ 92.90, “ 6.94, “ “ 203.6 

The molecular weight was determined in camphor by the Rast 
method. 

The Hydrocarbon Cisfl'is— Both Fractions 5 and 6 gave fan- 
analytical data without further purification for a hydrocarbon, 
CisHis. Upon further examination both proved apparently to be 
mixtures of isomeric substances but yielded the same picrate. 
Fraction 6 was treated with 100 rag. of picric acid and the mixture 
crystallized from acetone at —20°. 95 mg. of picrate were ob- 
tained which melted at 133-144°. After two recrystallizations 
from acetone, the light orange needles melted at 153-155°. 

CisHu-CisHsOtN!. Calculated. C 62.18, H 4.56 
Found. " 62.10, " 4.52 
" " 61.95, “ 4.13 

hydrocarbon recovered from the picrate was an oil. After 
distillation the material, although stiU an oil, could be crystallized 
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from isopentane. Since it melted at a low temperature, it was 
redistilled under reduced pressure in order to remove the solveat. 
The distillate as such melted at 55-63°. There was not sufficieat 
material for further recrystallization. 

CnHij. Calculated, C 92.25, H 7.75; found, C 91.94, H 7.60 

The Hydrocarbon CnHn or — Upon investigation 

Fractions 9 to 14 appeared to consist in largest part of the same 
hydrocarbon. TJie material directly from the still gave analj'tical 
data in somewhat better agreement with the CjsHjs formula and 
was undoubtedly a mixture of closely related substances. 

Fraction 9 with 100 mg. of picric acid was crystalh’zed from 
acetone at —20°. 140 mg. of orange needles were obtained which 
melted at 136-139°. After two recrystallizations from acetone 
at 0° the picrate melted at 142-144°. 


CuHu-CjHsOjNj. Calculated. C 62.18, H 4.56 
CuHio-CJIjOrNj. " “ 62.87, “ 4.86 

Found. “ 62.64, " 4.72 

The recovered hydrocarbon after distillation melted at 40-46°. 
It could not be crystallized from ether but formed diamond- 
shaped leaflets from isopentane which melted at 45-48°. 
redistilled under reduced pressure in order to remove the solvent, 
the crystalline distillate melted at 53-57°. 

CisH,,. Calculated. C 92.25, H 7.75, mol. wt., 234.14 

CisHjo. " " 91.88, " 8.12, “ “ 248.16 

Found. " 92.26, " 7.93, “ " 224.8 


The molecular w'eight was determined in camphoi’. 

Both the hydrocarbon and its picrate gave a depression with t e 
CisHis hydrocarbon and its picrate from Fraction 6. 

Fraction 11 yielded a picrate which melted at 142-144 an 
gave no depression with the above picrate from Fraction 9. 


Found. C 62.87, H 4.84 

The hydrocarbon obtained from this picrate “ 

diamond-shaped leaflets from isopentane and melted at 4»- 
^nd after disUtion at 52-56°. It gave no depression wath the 

hydrocarbon from Fraction 9. 

Found. C 92.05, H 8.13, mol. wt. 223.5 
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The picrate from Fraction 14 melted at 138-139°. 

Found. C 62.87, H 4.47 

The hydrocarbon after distillation melted at 48-53°. 

Found. C 91.94, H 7.99 

The Hydrocarbon CisfiTjo — The fractions from No. 15 on crys- 
tallized directly from ether as contrasted with those below Fraction 
15 which crystallized only from isopentane. Further purification 
did not change the analytical data from those obtained in the 
original fractions in any of the fractions up to Fraction 21. They 
appeared therefore to be mixtures of isomeric compounds. 

Fraction 15 was recrystallized from ether at —20°. Broad, 
thin diamond-shaped plates were obtained which melted at 68-71°. 
A further recrystallization gave material which melted at 70-72°. 

CuHio. Calculated. C 91.88, H 8.12, mol. wt. 248.16 

Found. “ 92.13, » 7.90, “ “ 244.7 

The picrate crystallized from acetone as orange needles which 
melted at 143-144°. 

CuHso-CsHsOtN,. Calculated. C 62.87, H 4.86 

Found. " 62.81, " 4.60 

“ “ 62.51, " 4.64 

Fraction 19 yielded a picrate from acetone which melted at 
141-142°. 


Found. C 62.99, H 4.84 

The hydrocarbon from this picrate after distillation melted at 
55-63°. 

Found. C 91.89, H 8.00, mol. wt. 238.7 

This hydrocarbon after two recrystallizations from ether melted 
at 73-75° and gave no depression with the hydrocarbon from 
Fraction 15. 

Fraction 21 gave a picrate which melted at 138-'140°. 

Found. 0 63.00, H 4.87 

The Hydrocarbon C^aH^i (?) — definite shift in results appeared 
'vith Fraction 22. When this was treated with 100 mg. of picric 
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Table I 

Summary of Inactivation Experiments 


RcflKcnts used 


Air or Oj 
S% H:Oj 
Ether peroxides 

Hs-Pd 

Hj-PtOj 

Na in liquid NHj 
Chloramine-T 
Aqueous Brj 
SO, 

HCl in CH,OH 
CH,N, 

HCl 

hci-hcooh 

HjSO,, concentrated 
CH,C00II-H:S04 
CH,COCl-NaOH 


Inacti- 


vation 

ob- 

aerv 


ved 


+ 


+ 


-t 


kt 6 


a 

<3 

& 

o . 

u: o 

52: 


3 

4, 6 
5 


Reagents used 


(CH,C0),0-Na0H 
(CH,C0),0-CHjC00H 
with Zn 
CHi=O=0 
CjHsCOCl-NaOH 
CeH,COCl-C,HjN 
C.HJ^CO 
NaOH 
KOH 
KOCH, 

Methylation 

Benzylation 

CH,0 
HONO 
Ninhydrin 
NH,OH 

p-NOjCeHiNHNH, 
Ultraviolet light 
radiation 


jlnacliva 
tion ob- 
served 


±t 


+t 

§ 

±§ 


+ 

+ 11 , 


.20 

32 


8 

4,8 


acetylation. . /hjotinl is inactivated by 

t It is reported (8) that vitamin ( Also, biotin is report 

n bit the conditions used were not j^e and this inactive 

Sect was causeu 
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reagents was minimized by parallel control experiments in which 
the effect of each individual reagent was determined. 

Effect of Acid and Alkali — It was noted that in many experi- 
ments involving vigorous treatment with acids or alkalies there 
was some loss of activity, usually attributable solely to the effect 
of these reagents. In a study of the effect of acid, it was found 
that the use of 20 per cent HCl over fairly long periods of time 
was required to inactivate the samples completely. The following 
results were obtained in experiments in which 25 7 of biotin in 
2 cc. of 20 per cent HCl at 120° were used. 


Time 

Per cent ol 
activity destroyed 

6 hrs. 

50 

12 “ 

65 

24 “ 

90 

48 “ 

100 


A mixture of equal volumes of concentrated HCl and 90 per 
cent formic acid at 120° had the same effect as HCl alone. 

The action of alkali results in greater inactivation than corre- 
sponding strengths of acid. For example, 40 to 60 per cent in- 
activation was brought about by the action of 1 n KOH at 120° 
for 17 hours. Similar inactivation was caused by refluxing the 
biotin with 5 per cent potassium methylate for 1.5 hours. Longer 
periods of treatment or stronger concentrations of alkali led to 
complete inactivation. Thus, in contrast to other data in the 
literature, biotin does not appear to be as stable to acid and to 
alkali as has been assumed. 

Effect of Oxidizing and Reducing Agents — Prolonged aeration of 
either an acid or an alkaline solution of biotin with air or O2 had 
no appreciable effect, but the use of stronger oxidizing agents 
quickly destroyed the activity. For instance, treatment with 5 
per cent H2O2 completely destroyed the activity as did the use of 
peroxide-containing ether. Aqueous solutions of Bra also com- 
pletely destroyed the activity. This last may be attributable to 
e pneral oxidizing properties of the reagent as well as to its 
po^ible addition to an unsaturated linkage. 

iotin was not affected by treatment 'with hydrogen, even in 
e presence of Pd or PtOz catalysts, nor was its activity destroyed 
^ with Na in liquid NH3, or Na in alcohol. 

Question of Presence of an a-Amino Acid Grouping — The fact 
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that biotin has been found by others to be inactivated by nitrous 
acid lias led to the assumption that biotin is very likely an «- 
amino acid ((4) and Table I, foot-note |j). We have confirmed 
this inactivation with nitrous acid and also the inactivating effect 
of formaldehyde. With the latter reagent it was necessary to heat 
the biotin with a 40_ per cent solution of formaldehyde to bring 
about extensive inactivation. In addition, we observed that biotin 
is rapidly and completely inactivated by chloramine-T, which 
would bo expected if it were an a-amino acid but which is also m 
accord with the ease of oxidation of biotin. We have found, how- 
ever, that ninhydrin has no effect whatsoever on the activity of 
the compound, and the absence of any reaction with this reagent 
strongly indicates that biotin is not an a-amino acid. Experi- 
ments have been carried out at pH 4.7 (recommended for the 
majority of the known amino acids) (10) and at pH 2.5 (recom- 
mended for hexone bases) as well as at pH 6.7. 

Acclylalion and Bcnzoylalion — If an amino, imino, or primary 
or secondarj’- alcohol grouping containing an active hydrogen was 
present, the formation of acetyl or benzoyl derivatives would be 
expected. 1^'^e have attempted acetylation under a variet}'' of con- 
ditions, including the use of acetic anhydride-sodium hydroxide, 
acetyl chloride-sodium hydro.xide, acetic acid-sulfuric acid, and 
reductive acetylation in acetic acid-acetic anhydride-zinc. In no 
case was there an appreciable amount of inactivation, beyond that 
attributable to the effect of the alkali when it was used. We have 
likewise been unable to inactivate biotin by the use of ketene. 

Benzoylations were also attempted by use of benzoyl chloride 
in NaOH and in KOH solutions. No inactivation resulted. 
Neither have we been able to effect any inactivation by the use 


of benzoyl chloride and p 3 ’-ridine. 

In addition to these experiments, biotin was treated with phenyl 
isocyanate in alkaline solution as well as under anhydrous condi- 
tions with heating but no inactivation resulted. 

Mclhjlalion and BenzyZa/foa— Methylation and benzylation ex- 
neriments were carried out with the use of Na in alcohol, followed 
bv the addition of methyl iodide or benzyl chloride. Similar ex- 
oLiments irifch K were also done. In all cases the effect of the 
F was eoual only to that of the alkali alone. 

action or ,.nitcopbenyii.yd«- 
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zine in acidified alcohol and of hydroxylamine in alkaline solution 
also failed to bring about inactivation, thus indicating the absence 
of an aldehyde or ketone. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Miss Eleanor 
Hague for carr3dng out the numerous biotin assays. 

SUMMARY 

It has been shown that biotin can be inactivated by vigorous 
treatment with acid and alkali. 

Although biotin is inactivated by many reagents known to react 
with a-amino acids, its activity is not affected by ninhydrin. The 
latter fact strongly indicates that biotin is not an a-amino acid. 
The activity of biotin is not destroyed by the use of acylating or 
alkylating reagents, nor by the use of carbonyl reagents. 

It has been shown that biotin contains an easily oxidizable 
group or groups. 
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The studies of Seibert and Munday (1) have demonstrated that 
the active principle of tuberculin is in the protein fraction. 
Recently, Seibert, Pedersen, and Tiselius (2) have shown that, 
when protein is isolated from tuberculin and fractionated into 
proteins of definite molecular structure by the aid of the Tiselius 
electrophoresis apparatus and studied in the Svedberg ultra- 
centrifuge, one protein will elicit a stronger reaction than the 
other proteins when inoculated intracutaneously in a sensitized 
animal. 

We thought it would be of interest to separate the proteins from 
the tuberculins produced by Ra (rough avirulent) and Rv (rough 
vuulent) microorganisms obtained from the single parent strain 
H-37. Seibert (3) had isolated PPD by ultrafiltration from 
tuberculins produced by both virulent and avirulent microorgan- 
isms, but these were not obtained from a single parent strain. 

Because we lacked an ultracentrifuge or a Tiselius electrodialysis 
apparatus, we were limited in our efforts to make a comparison of 
our PPD and carbohydrates after separating them by ultrafiltra- 
tion or dialysis, but our results were, nevertheless, significant and 
are here reported. 

Preparation of Tuberculin — 10 liters of medium* were prepared 
and bottled in 8 ounce bottles, each containing 100 cc. 50 of 
these bottles were seeded with a 1 cm. loop of pellicle of Ra micro- 
organisms which had been growing on a similar medium for 3 

* The modified Proskauer and Beck medium consisted of monopotassium 
phosphate 5.0 gm., asparagine 5.0 gm., magnesium sulfate 0.6 gm., magnesium 
citrate 2.5 gm., glycerol 20.0 cc., and HjO to 1000.0 cc. 
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weeks. The other 50 bottles were similarlj' seeded with Rv 
microorganisms grown on the same medium for the same length 
of time. 


All of the bottles Avere incubated at 37.5° for 8 weeks before the 
organisms of each variant were harAmsted separatel}', and the 
resulting pooled tuberculins made up to their original A'olumes of 
5000 cc. The cultures of microorganisms differed grossly in 
physical appearance. The Ra variant Avas dry and brittle Avith a 
veiy dense and heaped-up groAvth, Avhile the Ra" growth was moLst 
and tenacious, and grcAv very thinly and diaphanously on the sides 
of the bottles. 

The yields of the microorganisms dried in vacuo, giA'en in gm. 
per 5 liters, Avere as folIoAvs; Series f, Ra 18.99, Rv 16.61; Series 
II, Ra 19.54, Rv 17.12. 

The PPD samples AA^ere remoA'ed according to the method of 
Seibert (3). 5 liters of each tuberculin Avhich Avere preA'iously 

heated to 55° for 1 hour Avere filtered through alundum crucibles 
coated Avith 13 per cent guncotton solution. (This differs from 
Seibert’s procedure in that she heated the tuberculins plus organ- 
isms in an Arnold sterilizer for 3 hours.) Separate batteries of 
crucibles containing each tuberculin Avere attached to a manifold 
and connected to the same suction line, so that both tuberculins 
were filtered simultaneously and at approximately the same rate of 
floAV, until there remained about 100 cc. of concentrated tuberculins 
of a dark broAvn color. These tuberculins AA'ere refiltered through 
Berkefeld filters of the N type to remove any surviving bacterial 
bodies and debris. 


4 volumes of 50 per cent trichloroacetic acid Avere added to the 
filtrates Avhich Avere then placed in an ice box OA'ernight. In the 
morning the precipitated tuberculins Avere centrifuged at high speed 
for 20 minutes and the supernatant fluid decanted. Then, for 
seven successive times, the resulting sediments Avere partially 


dried in vacuo and Avashed Avith diethyl ether until neutral to 
litmus. Finally the sediments Avere dried in vacuo and Aveighed. 
The folloAving yields of buff-colored PPD are given in gm. per 5 
liters: Series I, Ra 0.45, Rv 1.00; Series II, Ra 0.61, Ry 1-30. 

Isolation of Carlohydrates— After the removal of protein, the 
filtrate from each variant Avas neutralized individually Avith N 
NaOH. 4 A'olumes of 95 per cent alcohol were added to eac , 
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producing flocculent precipitates. These flasks plus their pre- 
cipitated contents were placed in an ice box overnight. In the 
morning, the alcohol was decanted and the remaining precipitates 
plus residual alcohol were centrifuged at high speed for 20 minutes. 
The supernatant alcohol was again decanted, and the resulting 
sediments washed with 95 per cent alcohol until free of alkali, and 
then washed with ether until completely dehydrated. Any 
remaining ether was removed in vacuo. The yields of carbo- 
hydrate, given in gm. per 5 liters, were as follows: Series I, Ra 
0.20, Rv 0.37; Series II, Ra 0.22, Rv 0.45. 

Nitrogen Determinations on Various Fractions — The per cent 
nitrogen, determined b}^ the micro-Dumas procedure, was as 
folloAvs: PPD, Rv 15.01, Ra 14.53; carbohydrate, RvO.18, RaO.08. 

Biological Tests with PPD — Twent 3 '- male guinea pigs were 
inoculated subcutaneously with living suspensions of Ra and Rv 
microorganisms, ten guinea pigs with 2.5 mg. of the Ra variant, 
and ten with 2.5 mg. of the R'*’ variant. 3 weeks after inoculation 
the animals were tested with 0.1 cc. of 5 per cent OT and they all 
reacted with approximately 12 X 12 mm. areas of erythema and 
induration, with small necrotic centers. 

The PPD samples were dissolved in normal saline, so that each 
0.1 cc. contained 92 y of PPD. Every animal in each series that 
had been inoculated with Ra and Rv variants was tested on one 
side with Ra PPD and on the other with Rv PPD. All animals 
demonstrated approximately the same reactions with both PPD 
solutions. 

In the belief that we might be able to show specificity by using 
more dilute PPD solutions, the same series of animals were again 
tested with both strains of PPD, but this time with a concentration 
of 27.7 y. Again the skin tests were identical, as in the previous 
series of tests. 

Skin Test with Carbohydrates — The same series of infected ani- 
mals were tested with 27.7 and 92 7 dilutions of both carbo- 
hydrates, but neither was capable of eliciting a skin reaction. 
However, with 0.1 mg. Ave Avere able to elicit a reaction that had 
a central area of necrosis but Avithout the t 3 ^pical surrounding area 
of er34,hema and induration that accompanies a tuberculin reaction. 

Two male goats of approximately the same size, age, and color 
were used for a skin test AAnth human, bovine, and avian tuberculins 
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and did not react. jPVom the iugular vein of each goat, 7 to 10 cc. 
of blood were removed asepticaUy; the blood was permitted to 
coagulate, and then it was rimmed and centrifuged. The sera 
were removed aseptically and stored in sterile ampules to be used 
as control sera throughout the experiment. 

The goats were inoculated intravenously on 2 alternate days, 
one goat with Ra and the other with Rv living microorganisms 
suspended in normal saline, each animal receiving 5 cc., or ap- 
proximately 10 mg., of its appropriate variant. 1 month after the 
last inoculation, each goat was bled and tested for precipitins and 
complement-fixing antibodies. The blood of both goats had 
demonstrable fixing antibodies when titrated against antigens 
prepared from Ra and Rv microorganisms; both also reacted with a 
definite degree of specificity. 

Precipitins could be demonstrated only with the carbohydrate 
fractions and not with the PPD fractions. More will be said about 
the precipitin reaction later. 

2 weeks later, or 6 weeks after the last inoculation with micro- 
organisms, the two goats were bled to death from their jugular 
veins, and the sera separated aseptically from the clot to be stored 
in sterile ampules. 

Results of Precipitant Tests — -Table I demonstrates the strong 
reaction of Ra carbohydrate with its homologous serum, and 
conversely, the stronger reaction of Rv carbohydrate with serum 
homologous to the Rv carbohydrate. It vriJl also be noted that the 
Ra serum reacts more strongly with both Ra and Rv carbohydrates 


than does the Rv serum. 

On the strength of the above findings, we thought that the 
specificity might be caused by a predominance of one form ^ 
carbohydrate. To test this possibility, both sera were submitted 
to Dr. Heidelberger of Columbia University who tested them 
against various carbohydrates which he and Dr. Menzel had 
isolated from the tubercle bacilli Strain H-S? (4). 

Carlohi/drates—520-C is relatively highly dextrorotato^, mg 
in pentose; 520-B2a, low dextrorotatory, high in pentose; 520-13^a , 
comprises both of the specificities of the two preceding ft - 
tions; 520-B2-C, inactive against rabbit and horse antisera, g 
in phosphorus; 520-Vl-C, representative of the fractions g Y 
soluble in organic solvents. 
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Table II records the reactions of the sera tested with the above 
carbohj'drates. 

The fact that sera Ra and Rv react less stronglj'' with 520-C 
than with 520-B2a^^ is interesting in that Dr. Heidelberger and 
Dr. Menzel found that different rabbits immunized with the 
same vaccine may produce both antibodies (against high rotating 
as well a.s against low rotating carbohydrates), or may lack one of 
them. 


Table 11 

Effccl of Carbohydrates on Sera 

All scrum and carbohydrate samples measured 0.5 cc. after being mixed 
and incubated for 2 hours at 37.5” and left overnight in the ice box; all 
carbohydrate dilutions were 1:50,000. 


Serum 


Carbohydrate 

1 oei uin 


Ra 

Rv 

520.C ! 

-pd: 

+ 

520-B2n 


-h-l-i 

520-B2a' 

-h-f d: 

-1 — f-i 

520-B2-C 

— 

' — 

520-Vl-C 

■*1 — l-d; 

•f± 

Salt solution 

— 
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DISCUSSION 

Our experiment was unique because the idrulent and avirulent 
microorganisms used for the production of tuberculin were ob- 
tained from a single parent culture. The Ra microorganisms were 
of definite topography when planted on a Steenken and Smith 
medium for colony study. Inoculated in guinea pigs, they pro- 
duced skin hypersensitivity but not progressive disease. The Ev 
microorganisms were also of definite topography when planted on 
a Stqenken and Smith medium for colony study; they produced 
skin hypersensitivity, and, contrary to the Ra culture, produced 
progressive disease in guinea pigs. 

When grown on the modified Proskauer and Beck medium, bo 
variants were stable for 6 years as to virulence for guinea pigs an 

rto ■!;() cfowtli spps&rsncc, . 

Our yields of organisms were considerably less than those o - 
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tained by Seibert and Long, because we used a different synthetic 
medium — a medium upon which we had been cultivating these 
microorganisms for a span of over 6 years without anj’- noticeable 
change in virulence or growth characteristics. 

Of the two variants we experienced a greater yield of Ra micro- 
organisms, but a greater yield of PPD and carbohydrate from the 
tuberculin produced by Rv microorganisms. One would ordinarily 
expect a greater yield of PPD and carbohydrate from the variant 
with the greater growth. The anomaly is explained in a previous 
publication (S) from this Laboratorj', in which we showed that Rr' 
microorganisms are susceptible to lysis and Ra resistant to lysis. 
Therefore, we can assume that the difference in weight of the Rv 
microorganisms was due to a breakdown of some of the Rv micro- 
organisms, and that the greater yield of PPD and carbohydrate in 
the Rv tuberculin resulted from broken down microorganisms. 

We were unable to demonstrate any skin specificity in guinea 
pigs with PPD derived by ultrafiltration, although the more 
modern methods used by Seibert for separating protein fractions 
from tuberculins might do so. 

To date, we have not tested the skin of any patients with either 
PPD or carbohydrates. 

Our carbohydrates did contain some protein, but it was present 
in quantities too small to elicit skin reactions in sensitized guinea 
pigs. 

According to Heidelberger, rabbits immunized with the same 
vaccine may produce one or both antibodies (against high rotating 
and low rotating carbohydrates). The difference between our 
carbohydrate tests with the goat antisera and Dr. Heidelberger’s 
with the same sera against his carbohydrates may possibly be 
explained on the basis that his fractions were isolated from an 
H-37 culture of unknown virulence, and that the component 
present in one of our strains may have been entirety lacking in his 
material. 

I wish to thank Dr. Michael Heidelberger, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, and Dr. Florence B. Seibert 
of the Henry Phipps Institute, for their many helpful suggestions; 
^Iso Dr. Gustave Meyer of the Rockefeller Institute for the 
mtrogen determination. 
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homocystine, together -nath choline, as the methyl donor, supports 
growth in place of methionine, it was suggested by du Vigneaud 
et al. that homocysteine is methylated to methionine in the animal 
bod}'" (14). The reverse procedure, namely the scission into homo- 
cysteine and the methyl group, was assumed to be the main path- 
way of the metabolic breakdown. As another possibility the 
formation of the keto acid of methionine and subsequent splitting 
into the keto acid of homocysteine and the methyl group have been 
suggested by Patterson et al. (15). The labilization of the whole 
methiol group offers another pathway for the metabolism of the 
keto acid. It should be emphasized here that we do not believe that 
the mercaptan group is actually set free during the metabolism o 
methionine but regard the process rather as a simultaneous yiel mg 
of both the methyl group and the sulfur to two different acceptors. 

In the presence of tissue slices no indication of the formation o 
homocysteine could be found. The occurrence of the keto aci 
T as a metabolic product was established not only in the expenmen 
with tissue slices presented in this paper but also by isolation a r 
methionine was fed to rats (12). How’cver, the 
homocysteine in living animals cannot be excluded. Our 
ments suggest merely that the metabolic breakdown can 
normally by way of the keto acid which is labilized between 
carbon chain and the methiol group. Homocystine and . 

teine are not deaminized by tissues slices but they are me » o i 
in the intact animal. The formation of hydrogen su e 
homocysteine as from cysteine (16) bj" the action of tissue 
may point to a different patlnvay of metabolic breakdown 
compounds. Since with methionine no trace of hydrogen ® ^ 

can be detected,'* it seems unlikely that homocysteine ca 


formed as a primary product. . „ giice 

Added methionine increases the yield of methy- 

experiments in the presence of glycocyamine (18) . J ^ ® pJ 

lation of glycocyamine only a small portion, about ^ P . 
the added methionine, is used. This corresponds app - 
to the amount of sulfate formed from , that the 

ments with liver slices. This agreement might ^^dic m 
sulfur of the methionine is oxidized to sulfate if the ^ 

. * A sample of glycyW-metbionine, kindly provided the 

also showed no increase of the nitroprusside reaction 
control. 
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is accepted by another compound. The oxidation may occur only 
if no suitable thio group acceptor is available. In experiments now 
in progress we are testing the various intermediates of carbohy- 
drate metabolism, such as phosphopsunivic acid, for their ability 
to serve as acceptors for the methionine sulfur. 

SXmMARY 

The main product in the first stage of the metabolism of dl-methi- 
onine with tissue slices of kidney or liver is the corresponding keto 
acid. Sulfate is formed to an extent of 2 per cent of the added 
methionine. No increase of the nitroprusside reaction over that 
in controls could be found. Undeaminized methionine was re- 
covered within the experimental error. 

Homocystine and homocysteine are not deaminized by tissue 
slices. Homocysteine forms hydrogen sulfide. 
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MIN B IN RATS* 
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It has been reported and confirmed (1-3) that rats fed a diet de- 
ficient in the filtrate factors of vitamin B developed gra^ng of the 
fur. Furthermore, under the same experimental conditions, cer- 
tain pathological changes occurred in the adrenal cortex (4). The 
changes have consisted for the most part of hemorrhage, necrosis, 
and atrophy. 

There has been ample evidence that the adrenal cortex was con- 
cerned with the metabolism of sodium and chloride (5, 6). ^ In 
view of this, the question arose as to whether the manifestations 
associated with a deficiency of the filtrate factor in rats could be 
influenced by the amounts of sodium chloride in the diet. Fur- 
thermore, it seemed important to establish whether the changes 
produced in the adrenal cortex, as a result of the deficiency, were 
sufficient to affect the plasma level of chlorides. 

Procedure 

Rats of the Long-Evans strain were used for the studies. The 
animals were bred in the laboratory and litter mates were used. 
The rats were started on the experimental diet when 4 weeks ol . 

The basal diet consisted of casein 22 per cent, sucrose 64 per 
cent, primex 9 per cent, cod liver oil 2 cc. per 100 gm., and a mo i- 

* This research was aided by a grant from the J osiah Macy , Jr., Founda 
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Relatioti of NaCl and Vitamin B 

fied salt mixture 5 per cent (this contained ferric, potassium, and 
magnesium citrate, calcium diphosphate, copper sulfate, and po- 
t^ium iodide). 12.5 cc. of Galen B were added to 100 gm. of the 
diet for the control rat^. The diets of the experimental rats ■were 
supplemented ■with thiamine chloride, pyridoxine, and ribofla\Tn, 
so that each rat recei's^ed dsUy sbou^ 2,5 y esch of the iinst two ssd 
45 7 of riboflavin. 

Three animals ■n’ere kept in a cage and they ■were allowed to eat 
the diet ad libitum. The diet contained no sodium chloride. 
The sodium chloride ■was given in ■water and placed in a drinking 
bottle ■with a curved glass tube outlet from ■v\’hich the rats drank 
directly, so that none ■v\'as lost fay leakage. The rats on the low 
salt intake were gi-\'en a solution containing 0.064 per cent NaCl 
Three rats consumed about 50 cc. of the salt solution daily. The 
salt solution selected for use in the diets \rith the low salt intake 
contained a concentration of NaCl equal to that found in Galen 
B. Since Galen B served as the source of the complete ■^dtamin B 
complex in the diet of the control rats, the dilute salt solution used 
made the intake of the experimental and control rats comparable. 

The rats on the high salt intake were given a 0.9 per cent solu- 
tion of NaCl. Three rats were allow'ed 100 cc. daily of the solu- 
tion. 

Two groups of control rats w'ere included in the study, one group 
of three rats on the high NaCl intake and one group of three rati- 
on the low NaCl intake. As a complete source of the -idtamin B 
complex 125 cc. of Galen B per kilo w^ere added to the basal diet of 
the control animals. 

At the end of the experimental period, when graying of the fur 
bad occurred, blood was withdrawm from the tail. The tail was 
heated over an electric light bulb for a few moments, a piece was 
clipped off, and the tail ■was immediately inserted under oil into a 
small centrifuge tube. Bor the determination of the serum chlo- 
ride Hald’s modification of Patei-son’s micromethod was employed 
(7). In addition the serum protein was determined by the falling 

drop method (8). , 

"When the animals were sacrificed, both adrenals were remo-veo 
and sectioned. The results of the pathological studies, including 
observations on other organs, will be reported in detail in a septate 
communication. The adrenal findings are summarized briefly m 
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Tables I and II. We are indebted to Dr. Irving Graef of the De- 
partment of Pathology for a report of the pathological findings. 

Results 

In all, twenty-one rats were studied. Series C-1 consisted of 
nine rats, six of which were given the deficient diet plus the high 
salt intake. Three rats served as controls for this group and were 
given the experimental diet plus Galen B and the high salt intake. 
Series C-2 consisted of twelve rats. Nine rats were fed the de- 
ficient diet and the low salt intake. Three rats, serving as con- 
trols, were given the experimental diet plus Galen B. The only 
salt was that contained in the Galen B. The observations on all 
the animals were continued for an average period of 100 days. 

The three control rats in both groups gained an average of 111 
gm. during the period of observation. Their coats remained in 
excellent condition and there was no evidence of any graying. 
They were sacrificed at 99 and 110 days. 

Series C~2 on Low Salt Intake {Table I ) — ^The rats receiving the 
low salt intake failed to gain weight normally. At the end of the 
experimental period, the average weight was 83 gm. as compared 
with an average weight of 150 gm. in the three normal controls. 
Distinct and marked graying of the fur occurred in aU but one 
ammal in the experimental group. One animal died on the 53rd 
day of the experiment and in this rat the graying was obscured ow- 
ing to a profound loss of fur. In the other rats the graying usually 
began over the head and back of the neck, spread uniformly down 
the sides of the body, and finally involved the entire body. In es- 
timating the time of onset of the graying, we have reported the 
tune when it was first observed and the time when graying had 
become pronounced. When first observed, a small patch of 
slightly gray fur was found over the head or back of the neck. 
The change in the color of the fur occurred about 10 days before 
graying became pronounced, by which time it had also spread over 
more of the body. As the experiment proceeded the fur over most 
of the body became silvery gray. In five of the nine rats the gray- 
ing was severe. In three animals it was somewhat less intense and 
ns previously mentioned in the rat which died on the 53rd day it was 
0 scured, owing to the alopecia. The average time of onset of 
pronounced gra3dng in the rats on the low salt diet was 43 days. 
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In one animal the grajang was definite after 29 days and in one 
animal it was not distinct until the 62nd day. First graying of the 
fur, however, was observed in the rats on the low salt intake after 
an average period of 32 days. The range of the time of onset was 
from 29 to 47 days. 


Table 1 

Summary of Findings of Rats on Low Salt Intake. Series C-S 


0 = none, S. = severe, Ma. = marked, M. = moderate, SI. = slight. 
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M. 

to 
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» The adrenal pathology was limited to the juxtamedullary zone, 
t Blood hemolyzed. 


In addition, five of the animals on the low salt intake developed 
a severe alopecia. The fur was brittle and patches of it fell out, 
exposing areas of skin. In four rats there was a generalized der- 
matitis and in seven of the animals there were superficial hemor- 
rli&ctGS over tliG foGt* 

The adrenal changes were confined to the juxtamedullary zone 
of the cortex. Ihere was no evidence of hemorrhages in any of the 
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adrenals. The adrenals in seven of the animals showed from slight 
to marked lipid depletion. In only two of the adrenals was any 
atrophy of the cortical cells found. 

The general appearance of the animals was poor, as is shown in 
Fig. 1. The rats on the low salt intake appeared to be in a poorer 
state of nutrition than the experimental rats on the high salt intake. 

Series C-1 on High SaU Intake (Table II ) — The experimental 
rats on the high salt intake also failed to gain weight, but the failure 
was not as pronounced as in the rats on the low salt diet, Inter- 
estingly enough, only three of the six rats developed graying of the 



Fig. 1. Comparison of a control (Rat 57), a rat on the diet deficient in 
the filtrate factor plus the low salt intake (Rat 41), and a rat on the deficient 
diet and the high salt intake (Rat 54). The more profound graying of the 
fur in the rat on the low salt intake is quite evident and was typical of the 
group. 


fur and in one rat it t\as always slight. The graying that did 
occur was first observed on the 75th day and did not become pro- 
nounced until about the 100th day. The onset of definite gra 3 '- 
>ng in the rats on the high salt intake was 55 days later than the 
onset in the rats on the low salt intake. 

Alopecia Avas present to a slight or moderate degree in four of 
f e rats on the high salt intake and four of the animals also showed 
some superficial hemorrhages OAmr the feet. On pathological ex- 
amination the adrenals of four rats showed a slight amount of 
’pi depletion and in one rat the depletion was moderate. Severe 
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atroph 3 ' of the cortical cells occurred in two others. A moderate 
amount of atrophi"^ was observ’^ed in the adrenals of two of the con- 
trol rats. The adrenal changes were again confined to the juxta- 
medullarj’^ zone of the cortex. 

Serum Chloride and Protein Values — The serum chloride values 
in the rats receiving the low salt intake were within normal limits. 
In milliequivalents per liter, the serum chloride varied from 96 to 


Table II 

Summary of Findings of Rats on High Sail Intake. Series C-1 
0 = none, S. = severe, M. = moderate, SI. = slight. 
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* The adrenal pathology was limited to the juxtamedullary zone. 


109. The serum protein varied from 4.66 to 6.19 gm. per cent in 
this group. In the three control rats, kept on a low salt intake, 
the serum chloride levels were 98, 99, and 100 milliequivalents per 
liter and the serum protein was quite uniform and averaged 5.86 
gm. per cent. In the experimental rats on the high salt intake the 
terminal serum chloride values ranged from 102 to 107 milliequiva- 
lents per liter. The serum protein values varied from 4.6 to 7.1 
gm. per cent. The serum chloride levels in the control animals in 
this group ranged from 97 to 108 milliequivalents per liter and the 
serum protein values ranged from 6.9 to 5.7 gm. per cent. 
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DISCtJSSION 

Of the fifteen rats observed on diets deficient in the filtrate fac- 
tors of the vitamin B complex, those in which the salt intake was 
kept very low developed pronounced graying of the fur. Further- 
more the graying occurred much sooner and the incidence was 
greater in the rats on the low salt intake than in the rats on the 
high salt intake. In addition the rats on the low salt ration de- 
veloped the other skin manifestions associated with this deficiency 
(2, 9), such as alopecia, dermatitis, and superficial hemorrhages of 
the skin. It seems clear that the amount of salt added to the fil- 
trate factor-deficient diet influenced the incidence, extent, and de- 
gree of grayiag of the fur that occurred in the rats. Morgan (10) 
mentioned that “three dogs were placed on a salt-free . . . diet, and 
this complicated the effect of the vitamin deficiency in an unex- 
pected way.” No further reference was made to the animals m 
this report, so that it was not clear what the complications were. 

The adrenal changes that were observed in the experimental 
animals on the low salt intake were mostly those of lipid depletion 
of the juxtamedullary zone of the cortex. In the experimental 
animals on the high salt ration, lipid depletion of the cortex also 
occurred and in addition a moderate to severe degree of atrophy 
was present in the adrenals of four rats. 

Daft and Sebrell (4) have reported hemorrhage, necrosis, and 
atrophy of the adrenal cortex in rats kept on a diet deficient in the 
filtrate factors. Nicotinic acid and choline were added to the diets 
used in then experiments. The fact that neither hemorrhage nor 
necrosis was observed in the adrenals of the rats we have studied 
raises the question as to whether the more severe changes reported 
by other investigators may not have been due to the toxic effects 
of nicotinic acid or choline in the absence of the filtrate factors. 
The amount of salt added to the diet did not seem to protect the 
adrenal cortex from atrophy or lipid depletion. 

In none of the rats was the extent of the adrenal pathology severe 
onough to influence the serum chloride values. We confined our- 
selves to the chloride determinations in these experiments, because 
the micromethod for sodium determinations is not entirel}’’ satis- 
factory, The sodium level in the plasma is also definitely influ- 
enced by the adrenal cortex hormone, but any significant change 
^ the serum sodium is usually associated with changes in the 
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chloride level. It might well be that more pronounced pathologi- 
cal damage of the adrenal cortex would influence the level of 
chloride in the blood and experiments are in progress which we 
hope will answer this question. The fact that the terminal serum 
proteins were normal showed that no profound hemoconcentration 
had occurred in these animals. 

SUMMABY 

Fifteen rats of the Long-Evans strain were placed on diets de- 
ficient in the filtrate factor of the vitamin B complex. In nine of 
these animals the NaCI content of the diet was kept at a very low 
level. The other six animals were given large amounts of NaCl. 
Six control rats were studied on diets adequate in the entire vitamin 
B complex, three on a low salt intake and three on a high salt 
intake. 

The rats on the low salt intake developed graying of the fur, on 
an average, 55 days sooner than did the animals on the high salt 
intake. Furthermore the graying was more pronbunced and oc- 
curred in all but one of the nine rats. 

Atrophy of the cells in the juxtamedullary zone of the adrenal 
cortex occurred to a greater extent in the animals on the high salt 
intake. The lipid depletion was more profound in the adrenal 
cortex of the rats on the low salt intake. In none of the animals 
were hemorrhages of the adrenal cortex observed. 

The serum chloride levels, determined in all of the animals at the 
end of the experimental period, were within normal limits, as were 
the serum protein values. Obviously the pathological changes 
that did occur in the adrenal cortex of the rats were not sufiicient to 
influence the chloride levels of the serum. The fact that the serum 
protein values were within normal limits indicated that hemocon- 
centration did not occur. 
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MICRODIFFUSION METHODS BASED ON THE BISULFITE 

REACTION 

I. THE DETERMINATION OF ACETONE* 

Bt THEODORE WINNICK 

(From the Departments of Surgery and Physiological Chemistry, Wayne 
University College of Medicine, Detroit) 

(Received for publication, July 21, 1941) 

A microdiffusion method for acetone, utilizing the Conway unit 
(1), has been recently described by Werch (2). The determina- 
tion is based upon the diffusion of acetone from a blood or urine 
sample placed in the outer chamber of the unit into the central 
chamber, where a precipitate is formed with HgSOj (Denigfes’ 
reagent). By noting the exact time which is required for the first 
appearance of the precipitate at a given temperature, the amount 
of acetone can be calculated with the aid of a nomogram. In the 
present author’s experience with this method, duplicate deter- 
minations did not agree more closely than 20 to 30 per cent when 
a solution containing 20 mg. of acetone per 100 mi. of water was 
used. 

In the present microdiffusion procedure, the acetone-binding ac- 
tion of NaHSOa is used as the basis of a quantitative titration 
method. Iflein (3) has shown that the bisulfite reaction can be 
used for the quantitative determination of acetone plus acetoacetic 
acid in blood filtrates free of sugar. The dissociation of the car- 
bonyl-bisulfite compounds is repressed by using a large excess of 
NaHSOa and lo\vering the temperature to 5°. After completion 
of the addition reaction, the excess of bisulfite is removed by con- 
centrated iodine solution, and the solution is made alkaline with 
Na 2 HP 04 , thereby dissociating the carbonyl-bisulfite compounds. 
The bisulfite thus liberated is then titrated with standard 0.005 N 
mdine solution. Most of the pyruvic acid normally present in 
lood is also determined by this method. 

Aided by a grant from the McGregor Fund. 
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By modifying Klein’s method to utilize the Conway diffusion 
unit, it is possible to determine acetone alone directly on whole 
blood or serum, as well as on urine. The acetone diffuses from the 
blood or urine in the outer chamber into bisulfite solution in the 
central chamber of the unit, where it is determined according to 
the principles described in the preceding paragraph. 

In addition to simplicity of operation, the present method offers 
greater specificity and accuracj' than the older and more complex 
procedures wliich usuallj'’ depend upon the precipitation of the 
acetone as a mercury complex. The bisulfite solution in the cen- 
tral chamber of the unit is separated from the possible interfering 
substances present in the blood or urine in the outer chamber, and 
only volatile substances which combine reversibly with NaHSOs 
are measured. By using a number of units it is possible to run 
several determinations simultaneously. 


Procedure 

Blood samples are collected in tubes which contain oxalate or 
citrate and are tightly fitted with rubber stoppers. The blood (or 
urine) can stand for a number of hours in the ice box without ap- 
preciable change in the acetone concentration. 

2 ml. of approximately 0.15 m NaHSOj^ are introduced into the 
central chamber, and 0.5 ml. of 2 nH 2 S 04 '’^ into the outer chamber 
of a Conway diffusion unit. A cover plate suitably greased with 
stop-cock lubricant is placed over the unit, leaving a narrow open- 
ing for the insertion of a pipette. A 1 or 2 mJ. sample of the blood 
or urine is then quickly introduced into the outer chamber, and the 
cover is immediately slid over to seal the unit completely. If 
blood is being analyzed, the unit is rotated at once to mix the blood 
and the acid. 

After 6 hours or more at room temperature (about 25°),® the unit 


1 The volume need not be precisely measured. 

> Acid must be used to prevent loss of bisulfite from the central solution 
by diffusion of SO 2 into the outer chamber, where the SOs apparently re 
duces the hemoglobin of the blood. The acid is omitted when urine js 

anajyzed.^^ub^ting the units at 40-50°, the time required for complete 
diffusion is reduced to about 3 hours. It is advisable to use a lubricant 0 
hiehei melting point, made by melting 2 parts of vaseline with 1 part 
paraffin wax, for sealing the units at these temperatures. 
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is cooled for at least half an hour in a shallow dish of water con- 
taining ice cubes. The cover plate is removed, and a small drop 
of starch solution is added to the NaHSOs solution in the central 
chamber. By means of a fine glass stirring rod, the large excess of 
NaHSOs is removed with 1 n iodine solution added very slowly, 
dropwise from a burette. As the end-point is neared, small frac- 
tions of drops of iodine are transferred from the burette tip to the 
solution with the tip of the stirring rod. 

When a permanent light purple color is reached, the unit is re- 
moved from the ice bath and warmed to room temperature. Then 
about 0.3 to 0.4 gm. of powdered Na 2 HP 04 is added to the central 
solution, and the latter is stirred well. The NaHSOa which is 
liberated from combination with the acetone is titrated with stand- 
ard 0.005 N iodine solution to the same end-point as before. 

Owing to the small volume of the solution being titrated, a defi- 
nite color change at the end-point is produced b}*^ about 0.005 ml. 
of the standard iodine. Since 1 ml. of 0.005 N iodine is equivalent 
to 0.145 mg. of acetone, the mg, of acetone per 100 ml. of blood or 
urine can be calculated at once. The volume of the first titration 
with 1 N iodine obviously need not be recorded. 

Eales of Absorption of Acetone — ^Table I shows that acetone is 
absorbed at about equal rates from water, urine, or blood. The 
slight differences in the absorption rates may be partly due to dif- 
ferences in room temperature and to differences in the volumes of 
fluid in the outer chambers. The recoveries after 5 to 6 hours 
diffusion are seen to be 99 per cent complete for pure water and 
for urine, and 96 and 98 per cent I'espectivel}'" for bloods containing 
low and high levels of acetone. The blood and urine values were 
corrected for the very small quantities of acetone normall}'' present. 
Duplicate determinations with diffusions of 6 hours or longer usu- 
ally agreed to vdthin 2 to 3 per cent when the titration amounted 
to about 1 ml. of 0.005 n iodine solution. 

Comparison with Klein’s Bisulfite Method — ^Anatyses on 2 ml. 
samples of normal blood containing 15.5 mg. of (added) acetone 
per 100 ml. gave the following recoveries after a 6 hour diffusion 
period, 96, 98, 98, 99 per cent. The recoveries by Klein’s method 
(3), when 1 ml. samples of the same blood solution were used, were 
flOi 91, 95, 97, 102 per cent. The lower average value (95 per cent) 
of the latter series probably reflects slight losses of acetone during 
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the removal of proteins and sugar. Klein also found low values for 
this level of acetone concentration. 

Normal Blood and Urine Levels — ^The urine and blood of six nor- 
mal individuals contained almost negligible amounts of acetone. 
The values ranged from 0.1 to 0.5 mg. of acetone per 100 ml. 

Blood Acetone Levels in Controlled Diabetics — ^Analyses were made 
on 2 ml. samples of the blood of eleven patients of the Detroit Re- 
ceiving Hospital. The values ranged from 0.5 to 2.0 mg. of acetone 

TABr-E I 

Rale of Recovery of Acetone Added to Pure Water, formal Urine, and Normal 

Blood 

The solutions were prepared by adding to the water, urine, or blood 
suitable volumes of a relatively concentrated acetone solution. The latter 
was standardized by the iodoform method (4). 2 ml. aliquots of the solu- 
tions were analyzed, except for the data of the last column, for which 1 ml. 
samples were used. 


Timo of 
diSuaion 

Rato of absorption 

8.0 mg. Bcotono 
per 100 ml. water 

7.8 mg. ncetono 
per 100 ml. urino 

3.9 mg. acetone 
per 100 ml. blood 

39 dgr Bcctone 
per lOO ml. blood 

Are. 1 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

1.0 

60 

64 

72 

65 

1.6 

70 




2.0 


82 

83 

81 

2.5 

81 




3.0 



87 

1 89 

3.5 

87 




4.0 

92 

96 

93 

95 

5.0 

97 

99 

95 

98 

6.0 

99 

98 

97 

97 

7.0 

101 


96 

98 


per 100 ml. of blood. The average value, 1.1, is 2 to 3 tunes 
greater than the average found for normal blood. Duplicate de- 
terminations agreed to within about 10 per cent in this range of 


low acetone values. 

Blood and Urine Levels in Diabetic Coma To illustrate the ap- 
plication of the present method to samples containing higher con- 
centrations of acetone, measurements were made on a Pf 
was initially in aabetic coma. Duplicate analyses on 1 
pies gave values of 29.9 and 30.7 mg. of acetone per 100 ml. 
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blood, and 27.6 and 28.1 mg. of acetone per 100 niJ. of urine. 24 
hours later, when the patient had recovered from the coma, the 
acetone values obtained for duplicate analj'ses were 6.9 and 7.1 mg. 
per 100 ml. of blood, and 10.2 and 10.5 mg, of acetone per 100 ml. 
of urine. 

Rate of Disappearance of Acetmie from Dog Blood Follomng In- 
travenous Injection — Chaikoff and Soskin (5) have followed the 
level of acetone bodies in the blood of dogs after intravenous injec- 
tion of the sodium .salt of acetoacetic acid at a lev^el of 1 gm. per 
kilo of bodj'- weight. It was thought of interest to make a series 


Table II 

Kaie of Disappearance of Accloncfrom Blood Following Intravenous Injection 


The analyses were performed on 0.5 ml. aliquots of the blood samples 
collected during the first 6 hours, and on J ml. aliquots of the last three 
samples. 


Time after acetone injection 

Acetone found in blood 

hrg. 

me, per iOO ml. 

0.1 

, 66.0 

0.25 

57.0 

1 

52.5 

3 

40.5 

6 1 

34.0 

12 

24.0 

25 

7,0 

49 

1.0 


of similar measurements with acetone, which would illustrate the 
of the present method over a wide range of acetone concen- 
trations. 


A normal, 10 kilo dog, whose blood initially contained less than 
0-5 mg. of acetone per 100 ml., was given by intravenous injection 
65 ml, of an isotonic saline solution which contained 6.25 gm. of 
ticetone per 100 ml.^ Blood samples were taken at different times, 
and the acetone concentrations determined. 

Assuming a blood volume of about 1 liter, the 4 gm. of acetone 
injected produced an initial level of approximately 400 mg. of ace- 
mae per 100 ml of blood. Table II shows that more than 80 per 


There were no indications of injury to the animal, or even discomfort, 
a to the acetone injection. 
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cent of this acetone was removed from the blood almost immedi- 
ately. The level of acetone is seen to fall most rapidly during the 
first 2 or 3 hours and then decrease at a fairly slow and uniform 
rate. These results are similar to those of Chaikoff and Soskm 
for acetone bodies. These investigators concluded that acetoace- 
tic acid is rapidly utilized by muscle. 

smaiAKY 

A sensitive microdiffusion procedime for the quantitative deter- 
mination of acetone in blood and urine has been developed, based 
on the use of the bisulfite reaction. The method appears to be 
highly specific in that only volatile substances are measured which 
can diffuse as gases from -whole blood or urine into NaHSOj solu- 
tion, forming reversibly dissociable compounds with the latter. 
The solutions to be analyzed need not be free from protein and 
sugar. 

Acetone added to pure water, blood, or urine is quantitatively 
recovered after diffusion periods of 6 to 6 hours at room tempera- 
ture or 3 hours at 40-50°. The method is accurate to about 2 to 
3 per cent for acetone levels of 10 to 30 mg. per 100 ml. 

The author w'ishes to thank Professors C. G. Johnston and A 

H. Smith for their encouragement and sincere interest in this -n’ork, 
and Mr. C. Walton for his assistance 'v\'ith the animal experiments. 
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GROWTH INHIBITION BY N-(a,7-DIHyDR0XY-^,jS- 
DIMETHYLBUTYRYL)TA'DRINE AND ITS 
REVERSAL BY PANTOTHENIC ACID 

By ESMOND E. SNELL 

{From the Department of Chemistry, the University of Texas, Austin) 
(Received for publication, July 7, 1941) 

In a recent note to this Journal (1) the condensation of a- 
hydroxy-jSjd-dimethjd-^-butyrolactone with the sodium salt of 
taurine was described. The product inhibited growth of Lacto- 
hacillus arabinosus 17-5. This inhibition did not appear when 
sufficient pantothenic acid was added to the medium; the level of 
pantothenic acid necessary to insure groivth of the test organism 
increased as the amount of condensation product in the medium 
increased. The results suggested a competition between panto- 
thenic acid and its sulfonic acid analogue for certain surfaces on 
or in the bacterial cell. The “toxic" action of the sulfonic acid 
thus appeared due only to its action in screening the essential 
pantothenic acid away from its site of action. 

The sodium and barium salts of the sulfonic acid have now been 
prepared in pure form and their action on a variety of microor- 
ganisms investigated. Since it is not planned to investigate the 
problem further, the results obtained are presented below. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Sodium Salt of N -{a, y-Dihydroxy-^,fi-Dimethylbutyryl) Taurine 

5 gm. of d!!-a-hydroxy-/3,j3-dimethyl-Y-butyrolactone were 
melted in the oven at 120°. To the melt were added 5.7 gm. of the 
dry, powdered sodium salt of taurine. The mixture, w'hich 
gradually became homogeneous, ivas stirred at intervals during 5 
hours, then cooled. Amino nitrogen determinatioi^ (Van Slyke) 
on this product showed the disappearance of 80 per cent of the 
free amino nitrogen. 

2.9 gm. of the solid, brittle product were powdered and dis- 
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solved by heating in 100 cc. of absolute ethanol. The solution vss 
filtered hot from a small amount of insoluble material. On 
cooling overnight the sodium salt of the sulfonic acid separated 
as a white, amorphous precipitate, which was filtered off. On 
concentration of the mother liquors to 40 cc. and cooling, more of 
the product was obtained. The combined precipitates (2 gm.) 
of the sodium salt were redissolved in 50 cc. of hot alcohol, and 
separated by cooling as before. The product (1.3 gm.) was dried 
first over calcium chloride and finally over phosphorus pentoxide 
at 100°. 


CtHitOsNSNfl. Calculated. N 5.05, Na 8.30 
Found. “ 5.08, “ 8.19 

Barium Salt of N-{a ,y-Dihydroxy-^ ,P-Dimethylhitpryl)Taurinc 
— To 7.8 gm. of di-lactone at 145° were added 11.2 gm. of the do'j 
powdered barium salt of taurine. The mixture was heated at 
145-150° for 1 hour, then held at 135-140° for 2 hours. The 
viscous, yellowish mass set to a brittle solid. 

4.0 gm. of the powdered salt were dissolved in 100 cc. of 
methanol, in which it is veiy soluble. After concentration to 40 
cc., the solution was cooled and filtered. The barium salt was 
precipitated by addition of 5 volumes of acetone, filtered out, and 
reprecipitated twee in the same manner. The slightly yellow 
product was dissolved in water, heated for a short time with 
decolorizing carbon, filtered, then evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 
The residue (2.1 gm.) was dried in vacuo at 100° over phosphoms 
pentoxide. 

(CsHi.OjNSlsBa. Calculated. N 4.34, Ba 21 .27 
Found. '■ 4.27, “ 21.29 

Effect of Sulfonic Acid on Bacteria — ^The actirdty of all products 
was determined with Lactobacillus arabinosus 17-5. The or- 
ganism was growm under the conditions and in the medium de- 
scribed by Snell and Wright (2) for the assay of nicotinic acid, 
except that nicotinic acid was added in exce.ss (2 y Per 10 
and pantothenic acid added in varying quantities. The extent 
of growth was measured in all cases after 24 hours incubation by 
comparing turbidities quantitatively in the turbidimeter (3), 
which was calibrated by use of a cell suspension of the organism 

in question. 
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Results of tests on the pure salts showed them to have almost 
the same activity as the unpurified reaction products, indicating 
essentially quantitative yields in the condensation. Detailed 
data obtained \vith the crude sodium salt described above are 
given in Table I. From the data it is evident (a) that the sulfonic 
acid analogue of pantothenic acid has no gro^vth-promotmg effect 
hy itself, but rather inhibits growth; (5) that the level required 
to inhibit growth increases as the amount of calcium pantothenate 
is increased; (c) even large amounts of the product are non- 


Table I 

Effect of Crude Sodium Salt of N-{a,y-Dihydroxy-p,^-Dimelhylhutyryl)- 
Taurine on Growth of Lactobacillus arabinosus 


Calcium 

pantothenate 

Sodium salt 
of 

sulfonic acid 

Moist cells 

1 Calcium 
pantothenate 

1 Sodium salt of 

1 eultonic acid 

; Moist cells 

7 pa-tOu. 

y per 10 cc. 

mg. per 10 cc. 

y per 10 cc. 

yper lOcc. 

mg. per 10 ee. 

0.0 

0 

0.1 

0.8 

100 

lO.O 

0.2 

0 

i 5.1 

0.8 

300 

5.3 

0.4 

0 

9.2 

0.8 

1,000 

0.7 

0.8 

0 

9.8 

0.8 

10,000 

■ 0.2 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

3.0 

1,000 

7.2 

0.2 

10 

4.9 

10.0 

1,000 

10.0 

0.2 

30 

4.2 

10.0 

10,000 

1.2 

0.2 

100 

2.2 

30.0 

10,000 

5.0 

0.2 

300 

0.3 

100 0 

10,000 ? 

10.2 

0.4 

100 

5.8 1 

0.2 

100* , 

6.8 

0.4 

300 

1.6 

0.2 

1,000* 

9.2 

0.4 

1000 

0.3 

0.2 

10,000* 

12.8 


* To these tubes, not the condensation product, but the indicated 
amounts of both taurine and the df-Iactone were added. 


toxic if sufficient pantothenic acid is added; and (d) mixtures of 
taurine and lactone have no such inhibiting action, but rather 
stimulate growth somewhat when the level of pantothenic acid 
m the medium is suboptima!. Separate experiments showed this 
stimulation to be due to the lactone alone, which appears to be 
somewhat available for growth of this organism at these high 
concentrations. Woolley (4) has previously described a strain of 
hemolytic streptococcus Avhich can utilize the lactone moiety of 
pantothenic acid for gi-owth. 

From the knowm fact that only dextrorotatory pantothenic acid 
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(from the levorotatory lactone) possesses growth-promoting 
activity for lactic acid bacteria (5) it appears probable that only 
the sulfonic acid derived from the levorotatoiy lactone would 
possess growth-inhibiting properties. While no attempt has been 
made to separate enantiomorphs, condensations have been run 
with both the (-1-)- and (— )-lactones,^ and the sodium salts 
obtained purified as described above and tested. Data are given 
in Table II. The sulfonic acid from the (— )-lactone is about 10 
times as active as that from the (-l-)-lactone, despite the racemiza- 
tion which must have occurred with both forms in the alkaline 

Table II 

Comparative Activities of Condensation Products Derived from (4-)- and 

{~)~Lactones 


The test organism was Lactobacillus arahinosus. 


Calcium 

pantothenate 

Sodium Bolt of 
BuUonIcacid 

Afoist cella 

Sodium Bait from 
dMactono 

Sodium salt from 
(— )-lactone 

Sodium salt from 
(+)-lBCton6 

7 per 10 ee. 

7 per 10 ce. 

mg. per 10 ec. 

mg. per 10 ce. 

mg. per ID ee. 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0 , 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

0.3 

10 , 

13.6 

12.7 

13.8 

0.3 

30 

10.0 

6.8 

13.8 

0.3 

100 

5.0 

' 3.5 

13.0 

0.3 

300 

2.6 

0.0 

7.9 

0.3 

1000 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

30.0 

1000 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 


melt at the elevated temperatures employed. Tliis indicates 
clearly that the 'Toxic” action of the sulfonic acid is due chiefly, 
if not entirely, to the component part derived from the (—)■ 
lactone. Thus the growth inhibition by the condensation product 
shows the same configurational specificity as does gro^vth promo- 
tion by pantothenic acid. In further experiments the sodium salt 
derived from the (— )-]actone has been used. 

In Table III are given results obtained with other organisms. 
haclohacillus ardbinosus is included for comparison. All of the 
organisms listed with the exception of Escherichia coli require 


1 Kindly furnished by Merck and Company, Inc. 
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pantothenic acid for growth (7); yet their sensitivity to growth 
inhibition by the sulfonic acid analogue varies greatly. Lacto- 
bacillus ardbimsus is the most sensitive of aU organisms tested, 
while the very similar Lactobacillus pentosus is among the most 
resistant. Escherichia coli is \maffected by the condensation 
product. Separate tests on Staphylococcus aureus, Shigella para- 


Table III 

Effect of Sulfonic Acid Analogue of Pantothenic Acid on Other Species of 

Bacteria 


Calcium 

pantothe- 

nate 

1 Sodium 

1 Balt of 
sulfonic 
acid 

Moist cells 

1 

Laeto- 

haeillui 

arabinosua 

17-S 

1 

1 Laclo- 
bacillus 
penioaua 
124-2 

Strepto- 
coccus* 
laelia R 

Propion- 
tbac/e- 
num* 
pentosa^ 
eeum P-11 

Leuco- 
nostoc 
mesenter^ 
oideaP-BO , 

Bscher- 
tcbiaf coli 


mg. per \ 

mg. per 

■mg. -per 

mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per , 

mg. per 


10 ec. 

10 ee. 

10 ee. 

10 ce. 

10 ee. 

10 ee. 

10 ee. 

0 

0 

0.05 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

4.8 

0.3 

0 

13.8 

9.9 

4.2 

15.0 

4.3 


0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

9.9 

2.7 

3.7 

4.2 

4.8 

0.3 

1.0 

0.0 

9.9 

0.8 

0.3 

4.3 

4.8 

0.3 

3.0 1 

0.0 

7.2 

0.1 

0.0 

4.1 

4.2 

0.3 

10.0 


2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

4.8 

0.3 

50.0 


0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

5.5 

30.0 

10.0 

3.7 

10.0 

4.0 

20.5 

5.0 

5.1 

100.0 

10.0 

13.8 

10.2 

3.5 

.30.0 

4.9 

5.5 

30.0 

50.0 


13.6 

4.1 

5.0 

5.0 

6.8 

100.0 

50.0 


13.6 

3.5 

1 

16.3 

5.0 

6.1 


* For these organisms 100 y of thymine were added per 10 cc. of medium 
(6). Propionibacterium pentosaceum was incubated for 48 hours, the 
remainder of the organisms for 24 hours, before turbidity measurements 
were made. 

t.No pantothenic acid was added for these organisms except for the 
results shown in the last four entries of the column. 

dysenteriae, and Brucella abortus hkendse failed to reveal inhibi- 
tion in concentrations of the conden.sate up to 1.0 mg. per 10 cc. 
of medium. 

Effect of Sulfonic Acid on Yeast — ^An interesting case is presented 
hy yeast, which requires pantothenic acid for rapid and extensive 
growth, but which can utilize /3-alanine for the same purpose. 
Tests were made with the Gebruder Mayer strain of Saccharomyces 
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cerevistae on two different media. In Table IV are data secured 
on the asparagine medium described by Williams and Saunders 

Table IV 

Effect of Sulfonic Actd Analogue of Pantothenic Acid on Yeast Growth 


Incubation period, 16 hours; seeding, 0.04 mg. of moist cells per 10 cc. 
of medium; medium, Williams and Saunders (8). 


Calcium 

pantothcnato 

Sodium salt 
of 

Bulfonio acid 

Moist cells 

Calcium 

paatothennfe 

Sodium salt of 
sulfonic acid 

Moist colls 

7 per to cc. 

7 per to ee. 

fng. per lOce, 

y per 10 ec. 

y per 10 ee. 

mg. per 10 ce. 


0.0 

0.12 

0.0 

3,000 

0.0 


0.0 

0.30 • 

0.1 

3,000 

0.12 


0.0 

1 0.65 

0.3 

3,000 

0.50 


0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

3,000 

1.10 

0.0 

1000 

0.05 

0.0 

10,000 

0.00 

0.03 

1000 

0.20 

0.3 

10,000 

0.05 

0.05 

1000 

0.30 

1.0 

10,000 

0.36 

0.10 

1000 

0.70 

3.0 

10,000 

1.30 

0.30 

1000 

1.00 





Table V 


Effect of Sulfonic Acid Analogue of Pantothenic Acid and of P-Alanine on 

Yeast Growth 


Incubation period, 16 hours; seeding, 0.02 mg. of moist cells per 10 cc. of 
medium; medium, Snell el al. (9). 


Calcium 

pantothenate 

Sodium Bolt 
of 

Fulfonic acid 

Moist cells 

/il'Alanitie 

Sodium salt of 
Bulfonic acid 

Moist cells 

fPcrlOcc. 

7 per 10 ee. 

mg. per 10 cc. i 

7 per 10 cc. 

7 per 10 ec. 

mg. per 10 ce. 

0.0 

0 

0,3 

0.0 

0 

0.03 

0.05 


0 6 

' 0.3 , 

0 

2.8 

0.10 

0 ' 

1 7 

0.6 1 

0 

5.5 

0.20 

0 

G.2 

1.0 I 

0 

' 6.6 

0.50 

0 

6.6 ) 

3.0 

0 

6.6 

0.5 

1,000 

2.9 

0.3 

1,000 

3.0 

0.5 

3,000 

0.8 j 

0.3 ' 

10,000 

3.0 

0.5 

5,000 

0.4 } 

0.6 1 

5,000 

5-5 

0.5 

10,000 

0.3 1 

0.6 } 

10,000 1 

5.7 

30.0 I 

10.000 

6.6 1 

0 3 

10,000* 1 

3.5 


* 10,000 Y of taurine alone were added to this tube. 


(8) which is unsupplemented mth other nutrilites. 

larger amounts of pantothenic acid are required to produce th 
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/ 

same groAvth response as the amount of sulfonic acid in the me- 
dium is increased. Thus with 10 mg. of the sulfonic acid present, 
approximately 3.0 y of calcium pantothenate are required to 
produce the same gimiih effect as is produced by 0.05 y in the 
base medium alone. 

In further experiments the base medium used by Snell el al. (9) 
for biotin assay was modified by addition of 0.0002 y of biotin 
(concentrate) per 10 cc. of medium and omission of the jS-alanine. 
Thiamine and pyridoxine were added as usual. On this medium 
the response to added pantothenic acid (or 0-alanine) is much 
greater than on unsupplemented media, but occurs at an entirely 
different range of concentration. The data are given in Table V. 
Here again, growth induced by pantothenic acid is inhibited by the 
sulfonic acid analogue, but the inhibition is reversed by additional 
pantothenic acid. In striking contrast, growth induced by 0- 
alanine is not inhibited by the sulfonic acid, although it has been 
assumed (10) that 0-alanine served onlj’’ as a precursor for panto- 
thenic acid in stimulating yeast growth. This observation would, 
under proper conditions, permit a biological test for 0-alanine to be 
carried out in the presence of pantothenic acid. Taurine likewse 
does not affect the growth-promoting action of 0-alanine. 

mscossioN 

The data presented can all be explained on the assumption timt 
the physiologically inactive sulfonic acid is structurally so similar 
to pantothenic acid that it interferes with the metabolism of the 
latter. Mcllwain (11) has shown pyridine-3-sulfonic acid and it.s 
amide to interfere in nicotinic acid metabolism by microorganisms 
in this same manner, an observation which suggested the present 
work. With organisms which synthesize their own pantothenic 
acid, no toxic effect of the sulfonic acid has yet been observed. 
Similarly, when the organism can utilize 0-alanine in place of 
pantothenic acid, no grou^th inhibition is apparent. No explana- 
tion can yet be given for the marked differences in sensitivity to the 
sulfonic acid of organisms which require preformed pantothenic 
acid. Two possibilities are (a) differences in cellular permeability 
to the sulfonic acid, and (h) quantitative or qualitative differences 
in pantothenic acid metabolism. 
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SUMMAET 

The preparation of the sodium and barium salts of N-(a, 7 -di- 
hydroxy-)3,/3-dimethylbutyryl)taurine is described. These prod- 
ucts, when present in sufficient amount, inhibit the growd.h of all 
organisms tested which require prefoi’med pantothenic acid, al- 
though there are marked differences in sensitivity of various or- 
ganisms to the substance. In all cases the inhibition can be 
overcome by supplying additional pantothenic acid. GroA\'th 
inhibition has not been observed in organisms which synthesize 
their ovm pantothenic acid, either completely or from added 
/3-alanine, although the number of such cases tested is limited. 
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A METHOD OF ALLOWING FOR THE INFLUENCE OF 
DIFFUSION IN MANOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS OF 
CERTAIN RAPID BIOCHEMICAL REACTIONS 

By F. J. W. ROUGHTON 

(From the Physiological Laboratory, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 

England) 

(Received for publication, February 1, 1941) 

Manometric methods are widely used for measuring the rate of 
oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide output by enzyme solutions 
and tissue suspensions, and do indeed give the true chemical rates 
of such processes if these are slow compared with the rate of 
diffusion between the gas and liquid phases. With faster pro- 
cesses diffusion also becomes a limiting factor and the manometric 
readings then vary with the speed of shaking of the vessel and the 
relative volumes of the gas and liquid phases (Dixon and Elliott, 
1930). If these conditions are kept constant, the observed rate 
should, in the case of a given process, be a definite function of the 
diffusion and chemical reaction velocities, and it might be possible 
to deduce from the observed over-all rate that due to the chemical 
reaction alone. If so, the manometric method could then be 
extended to faster biochemical processes than could previously 
be followed by its aid. The matter has lately been brought to a 
head by the need of studying the kinetics of CO 2 uptake and output 
by buffer solutions, in the presence of carbonic anhydrase, at far 
higher rates than those for which the usual manometry was 
hitherto available. A procedure for calculating the true rates of 
chemical reactions in the body of the liquid has been worked out, 
and has been shown to be valid not only for carbonic anh 3 ’'drase 
but also for O 2 evolution from catalase solutions. The treatrnent 
is based on the stationary liquid film theory of physical chemists, 
which, though widely used for inorganic processes such as CO 2 
uptake by Na 2 C 03 solutions, does not seem to have been used 
before in biochemical reactions, to which it may well have other 
applications besides the cases considered in this paper. 

129 
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STATIONARY FILM THEORY OP GAS-LIQTJID INTERCHANGE 

When a gas and a liquid are stirred or shaken together, it k 
assumed that the main bulks of the gas and liquid phases are 
infinitely well stirred but that on either side of the interface there 
are stationary films of gas and liquid, diffusion through which 
governs the rate of the interchange process (see reviews by Taylor 
(1930), Sherwood (1937)). In the case of gases of poor and moder- 
ate solubility, such as Oj and CO», the gas films can be neglected 
and the diffusion rate is then determined solely by the area and 
thickness of the liquid stationary film. The thickness of the 
liquid films varies from 0.001 to 0.04 cm., according to the speed 
of stirring or shaking. It is difficult to picture the physical forces 
responsible for maintaining such films many thousands of molecules 
thick, but their tangible existence seems to be shown beyond 
doubt by the direct optical observations of Davis and Crandall 
(1930). 

Simple Physical Solution of Gas — When solution of the gas 
^ ' aurs without any chemical reaction, the stationary film theory 
Jwlates that 


Rate of gas uptake 


A- 


A(ci - Cl) 


(1) 


where D, >= diffusion coefficient of the dissolved gas 
a = thickness of the stationary film 
A — area of the stationary film 

c, = concentration of the dissolved gas at the outer surface of the 
stationary film = op, 

a — solubility coefficient of the gas in the liquid 
p, = pressure of the gas in atmospheres 

Cl == average concentration of the dissolved gas in the bulk of the 
liquid phase 


Equation 1 also holds good for liberation of dissolved gas from 
Bquid. It has already been verified by numerous observers but, 
.since its validity and application are crucial for the present paper, 
we have made further tests by the boat-manometric method (de- 
scribed by Roughton and Booth (1938)). In one such expenment 
4 2 cc. of water were shaken smoothly at 290 times per mmii e n 
a 69 cc. gas phase containing CO* at about 5 per 
and the CO* uptake followed manometncally. The results 

plotted in Fig. 1, 
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If po = initial COj pressure in the gas phase (in atmospheres) 

•p„ — COj pressure in the gas phase when equilibrium with the liquid 
is reached 

c„ = COj concentration in the liquid at equilibrium (measured in cc. 

of COs per cc. of liquid) 

Vg = volume of gas phase in cc. 

Vl = volume of liquid in cc, 

G = total amount of COj in the gas and liquid phases 

then from Equation 1 it follows that the rate of CO 2 uptake in 
cc. per second = 


dt " 


Va^, 

a dt 


Vr. 


dct, 

dl 


^Aia 

0 


Cl) 


Now 


Therefore 



From Equations 2 and 4 it follows that 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 



-jAipi 


pj 



Integrating, we have 


Vi Veo 



( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


I^g (Pt — p„) plotted against time should therefore give a straight 
line of slope equal to DA (a/ 7(j + l/yz,)/5. Fig 1 , B shows that this 
IS so and the value of DA /5 in the above units comes out at 0.44. 

Solution of Gas Accompanied by Chemical Reaction with Non- 
volatile Solute — In this case the solute also penetrates into the 
stationary film and reacts there with the dissolved gas as well as 
in the body of the liquid, so that conditions become very complex. 

I the chemical rate is very fast compared with diffusion and is 
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irreversible, then if various simplifying assumptions are made 
(see Davis and Crandall (1930)) the initial rate of gas uptake = 

BjCj + D,c, 

where D, = diffusion coefficient of the reacting solute 

c, = concentration of the reacting solute in the body of the liquid 

Equation 7 has been roughly verified in a few cases in which 
the reaction products do not alter conditions by their effect on 



Fig. 1. Rate of uptake of COj by water. A = pressure of CO: in gas 
phaBG versus time; B = test of Ecjiiation 6. 


(a) the solubility of the gas, the diffusivity of the solutes, and th 
apparent thickness of the films, (b) the convection due to the hea 
produced in the films by the reactions. 

A good qualitative example of the theory underlying Equ^ 
furnished by Dixon and Elliott’s observation that at the usua 
iTTshakils (about 120 round trips per minute) the rate o 
pn iintake from air by concentrated yeast suspensions m 

is -W 
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concentrations used, c, is 20 or more times greater than c,- and 
D, is probably not less th^n half of Z)»-. The D^c, term in Equa- 
tion 7 should therefore be much greater than DiCt and the rate of 
O 2 uptake should be correspondingly exalted. A quantitative 
test of Equation 7 is not, however, possible in this case, since the 
rate of reaction of O 2 with pyrogallol is not “instantaneous” 
compared with the diffusion rates. 

CALCULATION OP EFFECT OP DIFFUSION IN GAS-ENZYME KEACTTONS 

Enzymes, being proteins, have diffusion coefficients which are 
only about 1 to 5 per cent of those of dissolved O 2 or CO 2 ; the 
concentration of the enzyme is, as a rule, even lower relative to 
that of the dissolved gas. The D^c, term in Equation 7 is thus 
neglipble in comparison with Did, and it therefore seems justifiable 
to disregard the chemical reactions within the stationary film, 
and, from the diffusion view-point, to treat the latter as equivalent 
to pure solvent. This simplifying assumption not only seems 
a priori sound, but also leads to good agreement of theory and 
experiment. 


Uptake Processes 

Hydration of CO 2 in Presence of Carbonic Anhydrase — Ac- 
cording to the Michaelis theory the true rate of this reaction 
equals 


kfu Ecij 
Cl + Kmu 

where E = concentration of enzyme 

= Michaelis’ constant of enzyme 

kiu — velocity constant for dissociation of the enzyme-substrate 
complex 

The validity of Equation 8 for carbonic anhydrase has been 
confirmed by Roughton and Booth (unpublished). If Cl is small 
compared with Kmu, R tends to the value hnEcL/KmM and at fixed 
enzyme concentration the reaction is thus practically unimolecular 
with respect to dissolved CO 2 . This is the simplest case to work 
out and test. The solution is as follows; when the steady state 
is reached, the rate of diffusion of CO 2 through the stationary 
hlui equals its rate of combination in the body of the liquid. 
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Therefore 


2 




■^mu 

\vhere = k^E/K„^. Whence 


Rl 


, DiA //DiA \ 


( 9 ) 


( 10 ) 


and 


^ If theie were no restriction due to diffusion, the concentration of 
CO: in the bulk of the liquid would be equal to c,-, and the true 
rate I? would be given by 

R = PuCiVL (12) 

From Equations 10, 11, and 12 it follows that 

R-~CiRt/(^Ci-R,^ (13) 

As the enzyme concentration is raised, the obsen’ed rate Ml tends 
to a maximum value R„, the reaction in the bulk of the liquid be- 
coming so fast that Ct, tends to zero. From Equation 9 it therefore 
follows that 


R 


m 



and from Equations 13 and 14 that 


Rm Rl 
Rm — Rl 


(14) 


(15) 


can be measured bj' a direct e.\periment at high enz 3 ’ine con- 
centration and Equation 15 then gives a simple wa.v of calculating 
the true rate R from the observed rate Rl when the latter is 
limited by diffusion. From Equation 14 /?iA/S = Rm/d; so 
that if the treatment is correct the value of D,A/S obtained in this 
way should agree with the value obtained from the rate of uptake 
of CO: in plain physical solution, as described above. 

In Fig. 2 on the lower ciuwe is shown the rate of enzymic GO: 
uptake by 4.2 cc. of m/40 phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, in the presence 
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of various amounts of carbonic anhydrase at 0°. At low enzyme 
concentration the points fall on a straight line through the origin, 
but, as the enzyme is increased, diffusion begins to affect Rj,, 
which finall 3 '- tends to a maximum at high concentrations = 
Rm- The upper curve of Fig. 2 represents the true rates, R, as 
calculated from Rl and Rm by Equation 15. They fall, within 
experimental error, on the straight line passing through the origin 



•Pig. 2. Rate of CO 2 uptake by m/40 phosphate, pH 7,3, 0°, in presence of 
various amounts of carbonic anhydrase. X = observed rate; O = rate 
corrected for diffusion by Equation 15. 

and the low values of Ru- This is to be expected from Equation 8 
and is thus a confirmation of the theorJ^ 

The value of D.-A/S, given by Rm, comes out at 0.65. This is 
about 50 per cent higher than the values given bj’^ Fig. 1, foi‘ 
which a less rapid and violent shaker was used than in the present 
experiment. Two experiments on the rate of CO 2 uptake in 
solution under the same shaking conditions as were emplo\’ed for 
the readings in Fig. 2 gave values for D,A/5 of 0.64 and 0.63. 
which agree excellently with the value of 0.65 obtained from /?„. 
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Output Processes 

The general theory has been tested out successfully in four 
dilTerent instances. 

Simple Physical Desohdion — ^Equation 6 therefore again holds; 
so that log (?)„ ~Pi) plotted against time should accordingly give 
a straight line. This was checked for the rate of CO2 output from 
a solution of CO2 in dilute HCl, when the latter is shaken with 
air at atmosphere. The value of DA/d came out at 0.44, in 
exact agreement with the value in Fig. 1, which should indeed be 
so, as the shaking conditions w'ere identical in the two cases. 

Dehydration of HzCOs to CO2 in Presence or Absence of Carbonic 
Anhydrase and at Various pH Values — Let H2CO3 concentration 
in the bulk of the liquid be Xt,. 

K = equilibrium constant of the reaction CO2 + HjO ^ H-COs = [COj],/ 
IHjCOj]„ = about 900 at 0° 

ko = output velocity constant of the reaction H2GO3 -> COj + HjO in 
absence of enzyme 

00 = output velocity “constant” for additional rate of dehydration when 
carbonic anhydrase is added 

= uptake velocity constant of the reaction COj == HjO — > HiCOj in 
absence of enzyme 

0u = uptake velocity "constant” for additional rate of hydration when 
carbonic anhydrase is added 

Other symbols have the same significance as above. 

By the law of mass action 


K = 


h 

ku 


d(S + 00 

0u ku V 0u 


(16)> 


(17) 


We then have 

Ri^ = observed rate of COs output into gas phase 

= (ho 4" 0Q)!ri,VL — (ku 4“ 0u)ci^ Fl— (^0 4“ 0o) (^rz. cHKAYh 

= at steady state T>A (cl — c,)/8 

U = true rate of CO 2 output into gas phase if diffusion were not limiting 
= (fco 4- 0o)xLVr. - (fc„ 4- 0u)c{Fi. = (ko 4- 0o) (xi - Ci/K)Vh (!«) 
= ma.\4mum rate of CO2 output into gas phase at very high enzyme 
concentration .. 

= DA{x^K-c0/S 

for in this case the CO2 and H2CO3 are always in equilibrium in tne 
body of the liquid and therefore cl = xiHC 

axe both proportional to the enzyme concentration (but inde- 
pendent of tteBubstra^^^^ if the latter are small compared 

^th the Miohaelis constants). 
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From Equations 17, 18, and 19 it follows that R = RmRt/ 
[Rm —Rl); i.e., Equation 15 again holds good. The actual value 
of Rm, as shown below, depends upon the pH of the bicarbonate- 
buffer mixture, whereas in CO 2 uptake processes Rm is independent 
of the pH (between 6.5 and 9.5) of the buffer mixture absorbing 
the CO 2 . 


Let 6 = total CO 2 in solution in all forms at t = 0 
= [COsli, -1- [HjCOdL + [HCOdL 
Under maximum rate conditions 

Cl = [COjlt = is:[H2CO,J/. = 
where Oh = hydrogen ion activity of solution 

/ = activity coefficient of bicarbonate ion 
K' = apparent first ionization constant of carbonic acid 

Therefore 


Cl 


since K = about 900. 


K fan 


1+^ 

fan 


At zero time R 



DA b 
S 1 + Ki/fan 


( 20 ) 


The applicability of Equations 15 and 20 has been tested Ijy 
measurements of the rate of CO2 output from mixtures of bicarbon- 
ate with cacodylate and acetate buffers at 0°. The HCO3 con- 
centration was held constant at 0.0025 m but the pH was varied 
from 6.3 to 4.7. The results and corrections are given in Table I. 

By the law of mass action the true rate of the reaction at 
^ = 0 is 


Vl 


= fcod + ZAOlHjCO,]/. = 


fco(l -j- lA')anfb 
Oh/ + 


( 21 ) 


where A' — concentration of buffer anion, i.e. cacodylate or acetate 

1 = catalytic coefficient of buffer anion (see Roughton and Bootli 
(1938)) 

= true first ionization constant of carbonic acid, assumed 2.3 X 
10~< at 0° (Roughton, unpublished data) 

^0 = is assumed to be 2.0 (Roughton, unpublished data) at 0' 


The last two columns of Table I show that the value of R/Vl 
^ calculated from Equation 21 agrees to within 1 per cent on the 
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average mth. the value of R/Vi, calculated from the observed 
results with the aid of Equations 15 and 20. The ma^dmum 
divergence is no more than 10 per cent. The validity of the 
method for output processes is thus strongly confirmed. In the 
case of the carbonic anhydrase experiments it is more accurate 
to obtain from the rate of CO 2 output with a high concentration 
of enzyme added to the bicarbonate-buffer mixture thaii by 
Equation 20, as was done in Table I. 

Lag Period in Evolution of COi from, Bicarbonate-Buffer Mixtures 
— When bicarbonate and buffer are mixed and shaken together in 
a manometric vessel, there is, as has long been kno\vn, a lag in 


Table 1 

Comparison of Observed Hales {Corrected for Diffusion) and Theoretical Bates 
of COi Output from Bicarbonate-Buffer Mixtures of Various pH Values 


OH X W 

/ 

1 


1 

X I0> 



oh/ + JIi 

0.57 

0.87 


2.3 

1.04 

1.13 

0.98 

0.90 


2.7 

2.04 

2.07 

1.95 

0.91 


3.05 

3.74 

3.78 

4.8 

0.78 


3.28 

7.9 

8.15 

9.6 

0.80 

11.3 

3.39 

17.0 

16.13 

12.0 

0.81 

13.2 

3.42 

21.5 

20.6 

19.1 

0.83 

17.5 

3.46 

35.6 

33.3 


I for caoodylate = 9.0; I for acetate = 0.6. 


the rate of CO 2 output during the first 15 to 20 seconds compared 
with that found later (see Fig. 3). Controls show that the lag is 
not due to slowness of mixing, which should take only 1 second, 
nor to temperature changes, evolution or absorption of gases 
other than CO 2 on mixing, or inertia of the manometric gage fluid. 
On the stationary film theory, however, the lag is explicable, 
for CO2 cannot diffuse across this film at the full rate until enough 
CO2 has been formed in the body of the liquid by the progress of 
the H2CO3 CO2 + H2O reaction. The actual- quantitative 
effect can indeed be worked out as follows.^ 

If the liquid is well buffered and the pH is >6.3, the half-time 
of the reaction is 200 seconds or more, so that the HCO/ and 
H+ concentrations are sensibly constant during the first 20 seconds, 
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and the rate of the back reaction during this period can be neg- 
lected. 

The total CO 2 formed in time t, if 0<t<20 seconds, is then 
equal to 

Fi,fco<(l + lAOlHiCOj] = Ftfcota + ZAOaH/lHCO,']/^, = 4,Vi.t 

where 0 is a constant which can easily be calculated in any given 
experiment. 



diffusion on early stages of CO2 output from bicarbonate- 
"i^ y*®'te-enzynie mixture. Curve A, theoretical curve if diffusion is 
' rapid; Curve B, curve obtained by allowing for diffusion in 
®’pce with Equations 25 and 26. O and X = observed rate of CO5 
output in two experiments. 

From Equation 3 the total CO 2 formed in time t = VoPt + 
From Equation 2, Voidpi/dt) = Z>A(ci -p.-a)/5. 
om these last three equations it follows that 
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Therefore 


where 




( 23 ) 


DA 



(24) 


If the diffusion were "infinitely” fast, the pressure of CO 2 , p'i, 
which would be developed in time / would be given bj'’ V^'t + 
= 4>VLt. Whence 


/ 

V i 


<t>yLt 
Vo + aVi, 


From Equations 23, 24, and 25 it follows that 


(25) 


4 = 1 + ^ (e-^‘ - ]) (26) 

V i pt 

Pi/p'i should therefore be independent of pH, bicarbonate, and 
enzyme concentration. 

With processes which are not too fast, <i> can be accurately 
calculated from the manometric readings after 20 seconds, for by 
then the lag is over: Equation 25 then gives p',- and Equation 26 
the corresponding value of p,-. Fig. 3 shows the results of two 
experiments upon the early stages of CO 2 output from a mixture 
containing 0.005 m NaHCOa, 0.006 m cacodylic acid, and 0.006 

* A more elaborate set of equations is necessary if the HCOj' and the 
H"*' concentrations do change appreciably during the first 20 seconds, or if 
the velocity of the back reaction is significant. These equations lead, 
however, to a final differential equation for p,- which does not seem to be 
exactly soluble, though an approximate solution can be obtained in the 
form of a fairly rapidly convergent power series 

P! = 7(fV2) + + \At* + . (27) 

where Xj,X<, etc., are constants. The justification for assuming such a form 

is that Equation 23 when expanded gives the convergent power series 
pi = r(tV2) ~ 7(^^V3') + T(^^V4')t and when / — > 0 the values of p, given 
by Equations 23 and 27 should tend to the same limits, but for f > 0 the 
value of Pi given by Equation 27 should, from the physicochemical condi- 
tions of the problem, always be less than the value of p.- given by Equa- 
tion 23. 
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M Na cacodylate, pH about 6.2, temperature 0°, with a small 
amount of added carbonic anhydrase. Under these conditions 
P = 0.17, and the lower smooth curve in Fig. 3 is that calculated 
from Equation 26 by substituting this value of /3. The experi- 
mental points are seen to fall within experimental error upon the 



rates corrected for diffusion by Equation 15. 

theoretical curve. Equally good agreement was also found for 
CO2 output from bicarbonate-phosphate buffer mixtures (pH 6.8) 
both at 0° and at 15°. 

In the output processes covered by Equations 16 to 26 the 
CO2 concentration is generally so much larger than the H2CO3 
concentration that penetration of the latter into the stationarj’' 
nlm has been neglected. 
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Decomposition of HzOs by Catalase — ^From the kinetics of the 
HjOz-catalase reaction, it can also be shown that the correction 
formula (Equation 15) should again be applicable. The points 
on the lower curve in Fig. 4 give the observed rate of O 2 output 
Rl (by the boat-manometric method) from a solution of 0.0048 m 
H 2 O 2 in jr/40 phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, at 0°, in the presence of 
various amounts of purified horse liver catalase (kindly supplied 
by Professor Keilin and Dr. Mann). The value of R„ was de- 
termined by a special experiment with excess catalase concentra- 
tion, a further 4-fold increase in the latter producing no change in 
the rate of O 2 output, thus proving that the maximum rate had 
been attained. The points on the upper curve in Fig. 4 give the 
values of R as calculated from 72/, and Rm by Equation 15. Thej" 
fall to within 8 per cent upon the straight line passing through the 
low values of Rl, as the theory requires. 

The numerical value of Rm was found to agree quite closely with 
that for CO 2 at the same concentration, as should indeed be the 
case, since the diffusion coefficients of O 2 and CO 2 in water agree 
to within 20 per cent. 

It was hoped to include an example of an enzymic O 2 uptake 
process as well as the O 2 output process just described. Some pre- 
liminary experiments were done with catechol oxidase (samples 
kindly supplied b^’’ Professor Keilin and Dr. Mann) but even at 
the highest available concentrations of the enz 3 one the speeds of 
O 2 uptake were not fast enough for the diffusion corrections to be 
necessary or applicable. In the time at our disposal we were 
unable to try any other cases. 

DISCUSSION 

In the instances given above, the chemical reactions have been 
unimolecular with respect to the dissolved gas. With reactions of 
different order the correction equations need modification. Con- 
sider, for example, the general case of CO 2 uptake by buffer solu- 
tions in the presence of carbonic anhydrase when the substrate 
concentration is not assumed necessarily to be small in comparison 
with the Michaelis constant Equation 9 should then read 


Di . , V heiiEChy L _ n 

-r Afe - ct) = - - — ^ = "i. 

s Cl, -r ^mu 


(28) 
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and from Equations 8, 14, and 28 it then follows that 


i^m -Kl 



RinRh f 
Rm-RlX 


- X — ^ 

e, + ir mu / 


( 29 ) 


In the particular case of c, being small compared with Kmu 
Equation 25 reduces to /? = RmRt/{Rm — Rl)', i-c., Equation 
15. Equation 29 must, however, be used when Ci is of the same 
order as When c,- is large compared with Kmu, the reaction 

becomes of zero order with respect to CO 2 and Equation 29 re- 
duces to 7? = R,,; i.C; no correction for diffusion is required. It 
is thus clear that before the diffusion correction can be worked out, 
the chemical kinetics of the particular reaction must be known. 
This knowledge, however, can often be obtained b}’’ working in a 
restricted range, in which the diffusion corrections are inappreci- 
able; e.g., at very low enzyme concentrations. 

Perhaps the most striking result of the present paper is the 
identity of the initial rate of CO 2 uptake by plain water with that 
by phosphate buffer containing a high concentration of carbonic 
anhydrase. This is a strong confirmation, both of the general 
theory in this paper and of the whole theorj" of the stationary 
film, for such a result would be extremely hard to undei’stand on 
any other theory. The difficulty of picturing the nature of the 
physical forces responsible for the maintenance of the films makes 
such additional evidence certainly welcome. 

According to Conant and Shearp (quoted by Davis and Cran- 
dall (1930)) the rate of absorption of O 2 and H 2 by a saturated 
solution of oleic acid in water is the same as by water itself in spite 
of the absorption of the oleic acid at the gas-liquid interface and 
the increased tendency to foam formation, Avhich would perhaps 
be expected to alter DA /8. In the instances reported in this paper 

Similarly for COj output from bicarbonate-buffer mixtures it can be 
substrate concentration, xl, is not small compared with 
the Michaelis constant, K„„ then at t = 0, 


RmRl, 
Rm Rl 



xuRh 
KmoR m 


) 


(301 
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the total protein concentration has always been very low, but if 
the concentration is raised enough to affect not only the surface 
tension but also the viscosity of the solution considerable de- 
pressions are observed. Thus the rate of solution of gases when 
shaken Mth strong hemoglobin solutions or whole blood is found 
to be only about one-fifth of the rate in pure water. 'Further work 
on these lines would be of interest; c.g., on the effect of adding 
other proteins to strong carbonic anhj’drase solutions in regard to 
the obsenmd values of R„. 


SmiMARY 

The chemical kinetics of gas-liquid reactions can only be re- 
corded manometrically (i.e. by obsen-ations of the change of 
pressure of the gas phase with time) if the rates so observed are 
independent of the speed of shaking of the manometric vessel and 
of the relative volumes of the liquid and gas phases. Otherwise 
the observed rates depend on the speed of diffusion of dissolved 
gas between the two phases as well as on the true speeds of the 
chemical processes. 

The effect of diffusion can, however, be allowed for by assuming 
the existence, at the boundaiy between the two phases, of a 
stationary film of liquid, diffusion through wliich determines the 
rate of exchange of gas between gas and liquid, the main bulks of 
which are both assumed to be infinitely well stirred. If the solute 
molecule with which the gas reacts is of low concentration and 
diffusivity compared with the dissolved gas, the solute will pene- 
trate into the stationary film so much more slowly than the gas 
that chemical reaction in the film Itself can be neglected. With 
this simpHfjdng condition it is possible to work out correction 
equations from which the true rates of chemical reactions can m 
certain eases be obtained, even when the observed manometric 
rates are only one-third of the true chemical rates. The range of 
the manometric metliod is thus greatly extended. 

The equations have been checked by observations on (a) the 
rate of CO2 uptake by, and CO. output from, simple physical 
solution, (b) the rate of CO2 uptake by buffer solutions in the 
presence of various amounts of added carbonic anhydrase, (cj 
the rate of output of CO2 from bicarbonate-buffer mixtures 0 
various pH values with and without added carbonic anhydrase, 
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(d) the rate of O 2 output from H202-catalase mixtures. Good 
agreement between theory and experiments is found in each 
case, and in addition good cross-checks are obtained. 

The success so far reached suggests that similar methods may 
have further biochemical scope and interest. 

The experiments in this paper were carried out by Dr. V. H. 
Booth either alone or with myself. I wish to thank him warmly 
for this and other help. 
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SUGAR ALCOHOLS 


XXU. METABOLISM AND TOXICITY STUDIES WITH MANNITOL 
AND SORBITOL IN MAN AND ANIMALS* 


By FRED W. ELLISf and JOHN C. KRANTZ, Jr. 

{From the Department of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of 
Maryland, Baltimore) 


(Received for publication, July 7, 1941) 


The fate of mannitol and sorbitol in the animal body has been 
investigated by a number of workers for many years. Neverthe- 
less, the available data are quite confusing and the older literature 
relative to the metabolism of these compounds is controversial. 
This literature has been reviewed by Todd, Myers, and West (1) 
and by Blatherwick et al. (2). 

Recently, however, experimental findings of workers in this field 
have been more consistent concerning certain phases of the me- 
tabolism of these sugar alcohols. Mannitol (1, 3, 4) and sorbitol 
(1, 5) definitely produce hepatic glycogen when fed to fasted rats 
over a period of days. Glycogen formation also occurs when 
sorbitol is given intraperitoneally to fasted rats (1, 6), but there 
IS still some controversy concerning glycogen deposition following 
the oral administration of sorbitol (1, 2, 5). Mannitol does not 
deposit glycogen in the livers of fasted rats following administra- 
tion either by stomach tube or intraperitoneally (1, 3). 

Carr and Erantz (3) reported that the oral administration of 
Biannitol only slightly increased the respiratory quotient of the 
rat and produced a mild hyperglycemia in rabbits. Todd et ah 
( ) found that sorbitol elevated the blood sugar in dogs after in- 
travenous injection but mannitol did not. These authors state 
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further that after intravenous injection of sorbitol into dogs only 
40 to 50 per cent of this compound was recovered in the urine. 
According to Waters (6), intravenous injection of sorbitol into 
fasting dogs produced onh'- a mild hyperglycemia and markedly 
depressed the glucose tolerance curve of the normal and depan- 
creatized animal. Smith, Finkelstein, and Smith (7) found that 
after the intravenous injection of mannitol and sorbitol into nor- 
mal man 85 and 32 per cent, respectively, of these compounds 
appeared in the urine. 

Since these later reports indicate considerable evidence of sor- 
bitol utilization, this problem has been reinvestigated with par- 
ticular reference to the possible use of sugar alcohols bj"^ man as 
substitute carbohydrates. 

Materials — ^The compounds used in this stud}’’ were crystalline 
mannitol and sorbitol and a commercial sorbitol syrup. This 
sjTTip is a non-cr3'stallizing, aqueous solution of sorbitol having a 
poh^hydroxylic compound content of about 83 per. cent, and is 
manufactured by the electrolj’’tic reduction of glucose. It is 
known under the trade name of “arlex.” 


EXPEimiENTAI, 


Nutritive Value in Rats — Groups of white male rats, 20 to 28 
days old and weighing about 40 gm., were used in a feeding e.xperi- 
ment over a period of 3 months. Twenty animals comprised each 
experimental group which received in the regular balanced diet 35 
per cent dextrose and 5 per cent of one of the sugar alcohols. The 
diet fed to a control group of animals was composed of 40 per cent 
carbohydrate consisting entirely of dextrose. 

The growth curves of these animals are shown in Fig. 1. These 
curves do not indicate any significant difference between the rela- 
tive nutritional values of mannitol and sorbitol under the fore- 
going experimental conditions. However, dextrose appears to he 
superior and sorbitol syrup inferior to both mannitol and sorbito 
under similar conditions. These results are in accord with those 
of Ariyama and Takahashi (8) who have pre\dously shown that 
mannitol is inferior to dextrose in the diet of rats. ^ 

Glycogen Storage in Monkey— Macacus rhesus monkeys we^^ 
fasted for 24 hours before receiving by stomach tube 8 gm. per a 
of body weight of the respective sugar alcohols. 3 hours la e 
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animals were anesthetized with sodium pentobarbital and two or 
three portions of liver were taken from different lobes of each ani- 
mal for individual glycogen determinations. Small samples of 
liver were removed under aseptic conditions from two monkeys 
which recovered from the operation. All of the other animals 
were sacrificed for pathological examinations. 



zc 

to £0 5o ]^o So ' So fo 

J)AY5 

^ Fig. 1. Growth curves of rats receiving 5 per cent of mannitol and sor- 
bitol in the diet. O represents glucose, A sorbitol, □ mannitol, © sorbitol 
syrup. 

The glycogen was estimated by the procedure of Good, Kramer, 
find Somogyi (9) and the dextrose was determined according to 
the Shaffer-Hartmann method (10). The results are summarized 
Table I. These results indicate that sorbitol significantly 
serves as a precursor of hepatic gljmogen, mannitol questionably 
6ads to glycogen deposition, and sorbitol syrup does not give rise 
to increased glycogen in the livers of rhesus monke 3 ’’s under these 

conditions. 
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Toxicity in Monkeys — ^The chronic toxicity of these compounds 
was studied in rhesus monkeys by means of two feeding experi- 
ments, each of which lasted for 3 months. Nine experimental 
animals, divided into three equal groups, and two control animals 
were employed in each experiment. Each such group of animals 


Table I 

Glycogen Sloragc in Livers of Rhesvs Monkeys after the Administration of 
Sugar Alcohols by Stomach Tube 
24 hour fasting period. 


Control, 30 ce. wntcr ' Sorbitol, 8 cm, per kilo 


Monkey No. 


( Liver glyco- 
1 gon, average 

1 Monkey No. 

Weight 

Liver glyco- 
gen, average 


Av. 

per eeni 

i — - 

ko. 

per cent 

20 

3 79 

0.19 

12 

3.93 

0.C2 

22 

3.97 

0.06 

13 

3.48 


96 

4.31 

0.45 

16 

3.87 

0.32 

97 

3.73 

0.43 

95 

3. 86 

O.SS 




98 

4.18 

0.66 




99 


1.35 

Menu . j 

0.28 

1 


0.72 


Mannitol, 8 gm. per kilo 


Sorbitol syrup. 5 cm- P®*' kilo 


90 

100 

101 

102 


Mean, 


3.55 

, 0.62 

3.56 

1 0.47 

3.98 

0.48 

3.52 , 


3.72 

0.27 

3.38 

* 0.87 


0.53 


11 

3.51 

0.25 

14 

3.12 

0.22 

15 

3.78 

0.17 

91 

3.88 

0.51 

02 


0.45 

94 

3.25 

0.46 

I 


0.34 


was fed a different compound and each monkey received 3 gm. of 
the designated sugar alcohol in the daily diet. 

The blood sugar and urea nitrogen were determined at regu™ 
intervals throughout the course of these feeding periods. T 6 
values obtained showed no significant variations from the norma 


values. _ j 

At the conclusion of each experiment the animals were sacn 
and routine autopsies were conducted. Sections of the livers ^ 
kidneys were prepared and examined by Dr. Henry Wollenweber, 
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pathologist in this department. Significant degenerative changes 
which might have been related to toxicity were evident in only one 
monkey, which was a member of the sorbitol group. In this ani- 
mal inflammatory changes were noted in the kidney and the cyto- 
plasm of the parenchymal liver cells showed areas of marked rare- 
faction. We interpret the liver changes as the result of kidney 
involvement rather than as the result of the feeding of sorbitol, 
since similar changes were not observed in any of the other animals 
receiving sorbitol. 

Toxicity in Man — It has been shown previously (7) that the in- 
travenous administration to normal man of as much as 80 gm. of 
either mannitol or sorbitol produced no acute toxic symptoms. 

In this investigation the chronic toxicity of these compounds 
was studied in three normal individuals. Each person ingested 
10 gm. of mannitol, sorbitol, and sorbitol syrup respectively each 
day for 1 month in three separate experiments. During each of 
these periods 24 hour urine samples were analyzed for sugar al- 
cohol content by the method of Todd et al. (11). There was no 
evidence of significant excretion of any of these compounds in the 
urine. 

At the beginning and end of each experiment blood studies were 
made and the kidney function was estimated. At no time did any 
appreciable changes occur in the red blood cell count. The renal 
excretion of phenolsulfonephthalein indicated no kidney damage. 

Laxative Action in Man — ^The approximate laxative threshold 
of each compound was established in twelve normal individuals. 
The “threshold dose” was considered the minimum amount of each 
substance which produced very soft or watery stools. This ac- 
tion was produced in the majority of subjects after the oral ad- 
ministration of 10 to 20 gm. of marmitol, 20 to 30 gm. of sorbitol 
syrup, and about 50 gm. of crystalline sorbitol. 

Respiratory Quotient and Blood Sugar Level in Man — The ob- 
servations which comprise this part of the study -were made in 
several normal individuals. Standard procedures employed in 
basal metabolism and carbohydrate tolerance curve determina- 
tions were followed in all experiments. The blood sugar concen- 
tration and the respiratorj’’ quotient were determined under basal 
conditions and at periods of \ hour, 1 hour, and 2 hours after ad- 
mmistration of the compound under investigation. 
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Expired air of 10 minute periods was collected in a Tissot tank 
and samples were taken for determination of respiratory quotient 
by the Haldane-Henderson technique. Capillary blood for sugar 
determinations was obtained from the finger tip after each respira- 
tion period and was analyzed by the Folin method (12). 

Each basal subject ingested a definite quantity of dextrose and 
remained in an inclined position throughout the experiment. Un- 
der similar conditions on 3 subsequent days each person re- 
ceived an equal quantity of mannitol, sorbitol, or sorbitol S5Tup. 
In this routine manner it was possible to study the metabolic 
activity of each of these compounds in each individual. 


Table II 

Respiratory Quotient and Blood Sugar Level in Man after Dextrose, Sorbitol, 

and Mannitol 



S 

A* 

o 

’C 




Average values 



Substance 

<D 

i-i 

S «3 
< 

s's 

Basal 

Ihr. 

Ihr. 

2hrs. 


o « 

o-e 

z 

n.Q. 

Blood 

sugar 

R.Q. 

Blood 

sugar 

B.q. 

Blood 

sugar 

K.Q. 

Blood 

sugar 


pm. 



mg. 

per 

cent 


mg. 

per 

ctnt 


mg. 

per 

cent 


ng. 

per 

cent 

Dextrose 

50 

2 

0.81 

82 

0.79 

123 

0.87 

115 

0.92 

109 

Sorbitol 

50 

2 

0.78 

93 

0.83 

104 

0.93 

97 

0.98 

93 

Dextrose 

25 

7 

0.77 

107 

0.77 

147 

0.82 

126 

0.83 

105 

Sorbitol 

25 

7 

0.77 

104 

0.81 

110 

0.80 

105 

0.83 

103 

syrup . , . 

25 

5 

0.77 

98 

0.77 

100 

0.79 

98 

0.79 

96 

Mannitol 

25 

5 

0.78 

96 

0.77 

95 

0.79 

94 

0.79 

94 


In most of these tests only 25 gm. of the respective compound 
were ingested, since larger amounts usually produced catharsis, 
which interferes to some extent with quantitative studies. lu 
two subjects 50 gm. of sorbitol were used without severe intestiaa 
disturbance. 

The average values obtained in these experiments are shown m 
Table II. These results demonstrate the capacity of sorbitol to 
increase the respiratory quotient without appreciably elevatmg 
the blood sugar. Mannitol and sorbitol syrup did not signi - 
cantly influence either the blood sugar or the respiratory quotient. 
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SUMMARY 

1. In mice and rats the laxative action of mannitol and sorbitol 
limits nutritional studies when these compounds comprise a por- 
tion of the diet. 

2. In the rhesus monkey, sorbitol is capable of storage as gly- 
cogen in the liver of the fasted animal. Under the same condi- 
tions mannitol is incapable of producing significant glycogen 
storage. 

3. The feeding of 3 gm. per day of mannitol and sorbitol to rhe- 
sus monkeys over a period of 3 months produced no histopatholog- 
ical findings or toxicological indications which were attributed 
to these compounds. 

4. In man, the daily ingestion of 10 gm. of mannitol and sor- 
bitol, respectively, for 1 month produced no significant changes 
in the non-protein nitrogen, C02-combining power of the blood, or 
the red blood cell count. The phenolsulfonephthalein test indi- 
cated no kidney damage. 

5. The approximate threshold of laxative action in man was 
determined. 

6. In normal human subjects, sorbitol increased the respiratory 
quotient above the basal level. The effect was similar within 2 
hours to that of an equal quantity of dextrose. The blood sugar 
curve remained practically normal after sorbitol. Mannitol and 
sorbitol syrup did not significantly influence either the blood 
sugar or respiratory quotient. 

7. The laxative effect of mannitol and sorbitol syrup is greater 
than that of crystalline sorbitol. 

The authors wish to thank Dr. C. Jelleff Carr and Dr. W. E. 
Evans, Jr., for their assistance in these studies. 
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THE ISOLATION OF BACTERICIDAL SUBSTANCES FROM 
CULTURES OF BACILLUS BREVIS 

Bt ROLLIN D. HOTCHKISS and RENE J. DUBOS 

{From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

Two bactericidal substances, gramicidin and tyrocidine hydro- 
chloride, have been prepared in crystalline form from cultures of 
an aerobic sporulating bacillus (1, 2). This communication will 
describe in greater detail the isolation and characterization of 
these substances. 

The bactericidal material was first prepared from a strain of 
organisms (BG strain) isolated from soil and later identified as 
Bacillus brevis. Other strains tested since that time have yielded 
material with similar activity from which in some cases crystalline 
gramicidin and tyrocidine hydrochloride have been isolated and 
identified (3). In addition, McDonald (4) has reported the 
preparation by Hoogerheide of bactericidal material of similar 
properties from various aerobic sporulating organisms, and the 
isolation from one strain of a substance which was recognized as 
possibly identical with gramicidin. WTiat follows will show that 
the identity is indeed complete. 

Previous work had shown that acidification of the autolyzed 
culture gives a precipitate from which the bactericidal material 
could be recovered in two different forms, (Preparation A) a water- 
soluble form obtained by extraction with neutral buffer (5), and 
(Preparation B) an alcohol-soluble, water-insoluble product (6) 
later designated tyrothricin, by extraction with alcohol or acetone 
without neutralization. Tyrothricin (Preparation B) is the 
source from which the two crj’^stalline substances w'ere obtained. 
The water-soluble material (Preparation A) is protein in nature 
and on treatment with acid alcohol or acetone yields an inactive 
precipitate and an active soluble fraction apparently identical 
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Vt ith tyrothricin. Since tyrothricin cannot again be brought into 
solution in aqueous buffer, it is believed to be a product of some 
form of alteration or degradation of the soluble protein material. 
Chemical studies show that gramicidin and tyrocidine are poly- 
peptides resistant to common proteolytic enzymes (1, 7). When 
the water-soluble fraction is treated with proteolj'tic enzymes, 
water-insoluble matter with the full antibacterial activity of the 
original solution is precipitated as the enzymatic action proceeds. 
The above considerations suggest that gramicidin and tyrocidine 
exist in the culture autol 3 'sate preformed and combined in some 
unknown fashion in a protein or proteins, the bactericidal activity 
of which is due in part at least to these component polypeptides. 

All processes for the fractionation of tyrothricin described in 
the literature depend upon the fact that the salt, tyrocidine hj'dro- 
chloride, is considcrablj^ less soluble than the neutral gramicidin 
in mixtures containing ether. The original method of fractiona- 
tion (1) called for the precipitation of alcohol solutions by ether, 
followed by a step in which acetone-ether mixtures were employed. 

V In a later simplification of the first procedure (2) the acetone and 
y ether alone were used. These separations indicated a content of 
approximately 10 to 20 per cent gramicidin and 40 to GO per cent 
tyrocidine hj’-drochloride in tyrothricin. ‘Other substances are 
probably present but the biological and chemical properties of 
tyrothricin which have been observed are not different from those 
to be expected from a mixture of the two crystalline substances. 

Because of the difficultj’’ and expense of obtaining the maximal 
yield of ciystalline gramicidin and tyrocidine, the cruder tyro- 
thricin has often been used in studies of the antibacterial effect of 
the material in vivo. For such purposes the product may be 
tracted with ether once or twice to remove fats and waxes an 
may require reprecipitation from alcohol solution with saline. 
Wlien the mechanism of the biological effects is under study , Jt is 
essential to work with the crystallized substances, since the tno 
components so far isolated differ markedly in most of tieir 


^ Some of the biological properties of gramicidin and tj'rocidine 
have been reported 8-10). A brief eummajT of the 
ones should probably be given here. Both substanc 
markedly bactericidal for Gram-positive microorganisms; gi 
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cidin is effective in amounts as low as 1 7 per billion organisms, and 
tyrocidine in quantities of 25 to 50 times this amount. The latter 
substance, in the absence of inhibitors like peptone media, is also 
effective against Gram-negative bacteria; furthermore, its killing 
effect is accompanied by bacteriolysis whenever the organisms 
being tested possess an active autolytic system. Both substances 
affect metabolic processes of bacteria, tyrocidine blocking all of 
the oxidative systems studied, gramicidin on the other hand ap- 
pearing to affect only certain individual reactions. Both com- 
pounds can exert a protective antibacterial action in mice infected 
intraperitoneaUy with susceptible microorganisms, but gramicidin 
protects the animals at a level (around 1 7 for 10^ fatal infective 
units of pneumococcus Type I) one-fiftieth as high as that required 
for tyrocidine. Both substances are hemolytic — the hemolysis 
by gramicidin, however, though caused by much smaller amounts, 
is slow and is entirely prevented by the presence of low concentra- 
tions of glucose or mannitol. Both compounds are highly toxic 
to animals when injected into the blood stream; they appear, how- 
ever, to exhibit little toxicity when applied locally, as, e.g., by 
the subcutaneous, intramuscular, or intrapleural route. The 
substances are both rich in nitrogen and give color reactions for 
amino acids. Chemical data will be presented in an accompanying 
communication. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of Tyrothricin — ^Tyrothricin is the name recently 
given to the alcohol-soluble fraction of the acid precipitate from a 
culture medium. The earlier method of preparation (6) is followed 
with some modifications (3). Extraction i\ith ether once or 
twice removes fatty acids and ■waxj’- impurities; extraction with 
dioxane has not generally been used. A crystalline, optically 
mactive fatty acid, tentatively identified as stearic acid by solu- 
bility and analysis, makes up a large portion of the ether extract. 

So prepared, the material contains about 12 to 13 per cent of 
nitrogen. It gives positive biuret, xanthoproteic, Millon, and 
Hopkins-Cole reactions and a negative Sakaguchi reaction. That 
these tests were all reported as negative when the material was 
originallj' described (6) is undoubtedly due to the insolubility of 
tyrothricin in the presence of electrolytes. Unless dissolved first 
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in alcohol or acetic acid, the material reacts with the test reagents 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

Preparation of Gramicidin — ^Tyrothricin is extracted repeatedly 
with a mixture of equal volumes of acetone and ether by mechani- 
cal shaking in a vessel containing glass beads. Two or three ex- 
tractions with 10 to 20 parts by weight of the solvent will remove 
most of the gramicidin. Evaporation of the extracts gives a 
brownish gummy residue Avhich is taken up in about 5 times its 
weight of warm acetone. A better guide to the appropriate 
amount of solvent is the viscosity of the solution, which should be 
brought to the point where the mixture is no longer syrup 3 ’^ but 
flows freely. In such a solution ciystallization is spontaneous 
and complete within a few hours. Reciystallization from the 
minimum amount of boiling acetone (or dioxane) two or three 
times, with removal of insoluble matter and washing of the crystals 
with cold acetone and with ether, gives an essentially pure product. 
Ciystalline gramicidin is far less soluble in acetone than the 
amorphous gummy residue from which it is obtained. The typical 
crystals are tiny platelets with pointed ends, the outline being like 
that of a biconvex lens. When slowl.v deposited the platelets 
develop rectangular ends. 

Purified by repeated recry.stallization until its properties are 
constant, gramicidin is a colorless substance. The melting point 
is quite sharp at 230-231° (capillar j' tube in a copper block, cor- 
rected), or 228-230° (hot stage, uncorrected). The optical rota- 
tion in alcohol solution is low. 


[„]“ = +5° (c = 0.4% in 95% alcohol) 
faj” = +2.5° (c = 1.5% in absolute alcohol) 


Gramicidin is soluble in the lower alcohols, acetic acid, an 
pyridine; moderatelj'- soluble in do"^ acetone and dioxane; ^ ' 
most insoluble in water, ether, hydrocarbon.^, and chlorinate } 
drocarbons. When a solution of 20 to 50 mg. per cc. in a co o i 
diluted to 1 mg. per cc. with distilled water or glucose so u iom, 
an opalescent solution is formed but there should be no 
S dilution with electrolyte solutions there fe .mu.ed,.te 

''°BemSry analysis reveals carbon, hydrogen, and mtwn 
but rs*I halogen, or phosphorus. The compos.t,on .s (aver 
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age values) C 62.7, H 7.59, N (Kjeldahl) 14.8.^ The lower nitrogen 
value reported before was obtained by micro-Dumas combustion. 
It has become increasingly evident that Dumas combustions with 
gramicidin were unreliable under the conditions employed. With 
thoroughly dried identical samples, the nitrogen values fluctuated 
in all from 13.3 to 14.7 per cent, usually coming near the middle of 
the range. Carbon and hydrogen analyses on the same prepara- 
tions were entirely satisfactory. Consistent nitrogen determina- 
tions have been accomplished by means of a micro-Kjeldahl method 
in which pretreatment Avith hydriodic acid is employed (11). This 
procedure, followed by a 2 hour digestion with selenium-copper 
catalyst, was chosen, since ordinary Kjeldahl analyses revealed 
only 88 to 95 per cent -of the total nitrogen of pure tryptophane. 
With the modified method 99 to 100 per cent is recovered, and 
gramicidin, which is rich in tryptophane, gives consistently the 
value presented above. 

It will be noted that the nitrogen content of gramicidin has 
been brought into agreement with that of Hoogerheide’s Fractu n 
II (4). The only other obstacle to the complete identification of 
Hoogerheide’s substance with gramicidin was an earlier statement 
that the crude material did not give protein color reactions. This 
statement has been corrected above. All other details of physical 
and chemical properties and crystal form are in complete agree- 
ment. Therefore, it appears certain that Hoogerheide, by a 
purification process which is a rearrangement of the same steps 
we have described, has prepared gramicidin itself rather than a 
new substance with similar activity. 

Fig. 1 shows an ultraviolet absorption curve of gramicidin, ob- 
tained through the kindness of Dr. G. I. Lavin. The curve was 
prepared from data determined with a Spekker spectrophotometer 
and a small Hilger quartz spectrograph. Gramicidin was photo- 
graphed in alcohol solution. A very similar curve was obtained 
by Hoogerheide with his Fraction II (4). The curve in Fig. 1 
IS presented here because it shows greater detail in the region 
around 2750 A. The absorption curve of tj’-rocidine hydrochloride 
is of the same general type. 

' The authors wish to thank Mr. A. Elek for carrying out the carbon and 
hydrogen analyses, as well as numerous Dumas determinations in attempts 
to find appropriate conditions for combustion. 
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The maximum content of gramicidin in tyrothricin is probably 
around 20 per cent and only about one-half to two-thirds this 
amount can convenient^’' be obtained in crystalline form. In 
working up accumulated residues, frequent use has been made of 
precipitation from alcohol solutions by 10 to 15 volumes of ether. 
Gramicidin remains largely in the solution and is recovered after 
evaporation. 



0.11 mg. per cc. in alcohol; cell length, 1 cm. 


Prefaration of Tyrocidine Hydrochloride— The 
thiicin (around 85 per cent) which remains msoluHe 
cidin is extracted in acetone-ether is dissolved in about 
height of boiling absolute alcohol. The solution is cooled jd 
there is added alcoholic hydrogen chloride equivalent • 
ner liter. Microscopic clusters of needles are ®P°®^ , 

sotabffity is decreased by after the 

solution has cooled. J (truncated at an angle 
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unsharply and with decomposition at about 240° (corrected; capil- 
lary in a copper block). The optical rotation is high. 

[a]“ = -101° (c = 1% in 95% alcohol) 

After about three recrystallizations the analysis is constant and 
gives C 59.6, H 6.66, N (Kjeldahl) 14.31, Cl 2.7. Material with a 
lower carbon content is removed during purification. The nitro- 
gen analysis given represents an improvement over the low and 
variable results of the Dumas combustion (see above). IVro- 
cidine hydrochloride is identical with the substance first called 
graminic acid, although the description of properties in the pre- 
liminary announcement had to be revised when larger quantities 
of material became available for study. Gramidinic acid on the 
other hand was never completely characterized, and is now known 
to have been essentially a crystalline mixture of tyrocidine and 
its hydrochloride. 

Tyrocidine hydrochloride is moderately soluble in methyl and 
ethyl alcohols, acetic acid, and pyridine (the solubility being in- 
creased by a small percentage of water), sparingly soluble in 
water, acetone, and dioxane, and insoluble in ether and hydro- 
carbon solvents. An alcohol solution can be diluted to give a 
clear aqueous solution containing 5 to 10 mg. per cc. but electro- 
lytes immediately precipitate the material. A solution in distilled 
water containing 1 mg. per cc. or even less has an obviousty low 
surface tension and behaves like a soap or detergent solution. 
Like some of the cationic detergents (12), it precipitates a number 
of soluble proteins. Gramicidin solutions or suspensions do not 
precipitate proteins. 


SUMMARY 

From peptone cultures of Bacilluc brevis there have been isolated 
two crystalline compounds, designated gramicidin and tyrocidine 
hydrochloride, which are antagonistic toward a variety of micro- 
organisms. The preparation and characterization of these sub- 
stances are described. 
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THE OCCUERENCE OF d-AMINO ACmS IN GRAMIdDIN 
AND TYROCmiNE 

By fritz LIPMANN,* ROLLIN D. HOTCHKISS, andRENE J. DUBOS 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, Cornell University Medical College, 

New York City, and the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York) 

(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

Amino acids having a dextro configuration have been found in 
natural material from two sources.^ Jacobs and Craig obtained 
d-proline from ergotinine (4) and later other ergot alkaloids, and 
Ivanovics and Bruckner found d(— )-glutamic acid as the principal 
constituent of the P-antigen of Bacillus anihracis and other micro- 
organisms of the related Bacillus mesentericus-subiilis group (5). 
Inasmuch as gramicidin and tjTocidine were obtained from a 
related aerobic spore-forming organism, Bacillus brevis (6-8), it 
was thought to be of interest to investigate the configuration of the 
amino acids present in these two polypeptides. 

The enzymatic method (9) which was used made it possible to 
discover the presence of d-amino acids at a time when the quantities 
of pure material available were too small to permit the isolation 
and polarimetric identification of individual amino acids. This 
method depends upon the measurement of oxygen uptake and 
ammonia production when the specific d-amino acid oxidase of 
ICrebs (10) acts upon a hydrolysate. Mention was made earlier 
of the finding of d-amino acids in gramicidin and tyrocidine (6); 

* Aided by grants from the National Advisory Cancer Council and the 
Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation. 

*K6gI and Erxleben (1) have described the preparation from tumor 
proteins of amino acids which, judged on a basis of optical rotation, had 
small proportions of the d forms present. Later investigations by a number 
of workers have shown that the findings were probably explained by race- 
mization and fractionation during isolation of the amino acids rather than 
by the occurrence of the d forms in the original material (see e.g. Dunn (2) 
and Schoenheimer and Ratner (3)). 
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the data are presented here, and an accompanying communication 
reports the actual isolation of cf-Jeucine from gramicidin (8). 

The possibility existed that the observed oxidation might have 
been brought about by some enzyme, other than d-amino acid 
oxidase, also present in the more or less crude enzyme preparation 
employed. However, there are a number of indications that this 
cannot be the case. Another communication shows that about 92 
per cent of the total nitrogen of hydrolysates of both gramicidin 
and tj’Tocidine is present in typical a-amino acids and ammonia 
(8). Since the ammonia production by the oxidase was practically 
equivalent to the oxygen uptake, and corresponded to a consider- 
able proportion of the total nitrogen, it was necessary to conclude 
that it was actuallj’’ the result of the oxidation of d-amino acids. 
Tliis conclusion has been made still more convincing through the 
removal, according to the procedure of Negelein and Brorael (11) 
of the major part of the flavin-adenine prosthetic group from the 
enzyme protein. I^^ren the pure flavin-adenine dinucJeotide of 
Warburg and Christian (12) was added back to the protein com- 
ponent, there was a 3-fold increase in the rate of oxidation of 
gramicidin hydrolysate. This finding is additional proof that the 
oxidizing enzyme actually was d-amino acid oxidase. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Hydrolysates — Gramicidin and tyrocidme hydro- 
chloride were hydrolyzed in hydrochloric acid containing acetic 
acid. A carbon dioxide atmosphere was provided during the 
hs'drolysis and until the strong acid had been removed by evapora- 
tion. These conditions were such that only a negligible amount 
of tryptophane was destroyed or racemized (cf. Experiment 4 
in Table I). Further details concerning the ]i 3 ^dro}ysates will 
be found in another place (8). 

Enzyme Preparation—A detailed description of the enzymatic 
method will be given in a separate publication by one of ns (L.). 
In most of the experiments described here a dry preparation was 
used, obtained by acetone precipitation of an extract of ace one- 
Arled lamb kidney. Of this dry powder a 10 per cent solution 
was prepared in 0.2 m pyrophosphate of pH 8.3 (12), con a 
one-fourth its volume of gum ghatti solution (2 of ^ g 
exSed with 100 cc. of hot water). With d-alamne, 0.25 cc. 
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the concentrated enzyme solution absorbed 40 to 70 c.mm. of 
O 2 in 10 minutes. 

Oxidase Experiments — Ordinary respiration vessels of 8 cc. total 
volume were used, with 0.5 to 1.0 ce. of hydrolysate (neutralized 
to phenolphthalein) in the main compartment. 0.25 cc. of enz 3 mie 
solution was placed in the side arm. A small crystal of thymol 
was added to each vessel to prevent bacterial growth. The ex- 


Table r 

Oxidation of Gramicidin Hydrolysates by d-Ainino Acid Oxidase 
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periments were carried out at 37° with air as the gas phase and with 
sodium hydroxide in the center cup. After equilibration the 
enzyme was added from the side arm and shaking was continued 
for 17 to 20 hours to obtain as complete a reaction as possible. 
The largest part of the 0 X 3 ’^gen uptake, however, occurred in the 
first 3 horn's (c/. Experiments 2 and 2a in Table I) indicating the 
presence of fairly rapidly reacting d-amino acids. 
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At the end of the experiment the sodium hydroxide was removed 
and 2.5 or 3.0 cc. of 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid were added to 
the main compartment of the vessel. The contents were then 
transferred to a small centrifuge tube. After centiifugation, 
ammonia was determined in an aliquot sample. The ammonia 
was driven over either in vacuo after the addition of borate (Pamas 
(13)) or by steam distillation from calcium hydroxide, and finally 
determined by titration. Each experiment was accompanied by 
a blank determination of the oxygen and ammonia for the enzyme 
alone. These are deducted in the figures given in Table I. The 
oxygen taken up by the enzyme blank was not greater than 10 
to 20 c.mm. 

For the calculation of the percentage of d-amino acid, given in 
next to the last column of Table I, the more reliable figures from 
the ammonia production were used. Compared with the ammonia 
values, the oxygen consumption was usually from 15 to 30 per cent 
above the values to be expected from the equation. 


R— CHNHj—COOH + 10* = R— CO— COOH + NH, 

In a recent paper on d-amino acid oxidase, Klein and Handler (14) 
reported similar discrepancies with a number of amino acids. 

Similar experiments were performed with the reconstituted 
enzyme. The removal of the prosthetic group was carried out b}’ 
the procedure described by Negelein and Bromel (11). Without 
the use of a cooled centrifuge it was not feasible to remove com- 
pletely the flavin-adenine. On addition of a pure preparation 
of flavin-adenine dinucleotide- the rate of o.xidation of d-alanine 
by the protein component rose 3-foId. Experiments with grami- 
cidin hyrirolysate and the tryptophane-free fraction of it, in which 
the protein was employed with and without the added flavin 
component, gave a similar result. Fig. 1 shows tlie initial rates 
of oxidation in one of the experiments. 

The initial rates found with both crude and purified enzyme 
preparations are always higher than would be expected if d-Ieucme 
alone were present. There is thus an indication of the presence 
of another and faster reacting d-amino acid. The tr 3 Ttophane 
fraction contained no detectable d-amino acid (Table I) and, 

j A sample of pure barium flavin-adenine dinucleotidate has been kindlj 
supplied to the senior author by Professor Otto Warburg. 
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confirmation of this finding, crystalline i-tryptophane was 
isolated (8). 

Experiments with Tyrocidine — Oxidase experiments showed ap- 
preciable quantities of d-amino acids in tyrocidine hydrolysates. 
Ammonia production indicated that somewhat more than 20 per 
cent of the a-amino acids were of the d configuration. This might 
be considered as a minimum value, since with tyrocidine the am- 
monia determinations indicated only about 50 per cent of what 
would have corresponded to the oxygen consumed. In addition, 
the analysis of ammonia produced required the correction for a 



Fig. 1. Initial oxygen uptake by acid hydrolysate of gramicidin and 
d-amino acid oxidase protein. # without added flavin-adenine dinucleo- 
tide; O with added flavin-adenine dinucleotide. 

rather large amount of preformed ammonia in the tyrocidine 
hydrolysate. A dicarboxylicamino acid fraction prepared from 
tyrocidine showed very little, if any, d-amino acid. 

DISCUSSION 

The d-leucine and 1-tryptophane recovered from gramicidin and 
the 68 per cent of d-amino acids found in the tryptophane-free 
fraction are sufficient evidence that the amino acids of gramicidin 
are not present as racemates. The d-leucine j3-naphthalenesul- 
fonate isolated corresponds to about one-half the total of 45 per 
cent determined as d-amino acids by the oxidase method. Since 
a large part of the remaining amino acid is alanine (8), there is a 
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considerable possibility that all or part of it could be present as 
d-alanine. The rather high rate of oxidation points in this 
direction. 

Gramicidin, then, presents a picture of a pol3T)eptide composed 
of amino acids, some of which occur in the d form and others of 
which occur in the I form. This interesting type of structure, 
which was also indicated in the polypeptide component of 
ergotinine (4), may well be responsible for the resistance of grami- 
cidin (and tjTocidine) to ordinary proteolytic enzjunes. Posses- 
sion of a structure of this sort may conceivably be important 
in connection with the known antibacterial and toxic properties 
of these polypeptides, either by contributing a toxicity in itself, 
or by making difficult the destruction and removal of a molecule 
toxic for other reasons. 

The findings of Ivdnovics and Bruckner (5) and the above results 
furnish two cases of the occurrence of d-amino acids in the aerobic 
sporulating bacteria. Berger, Johnson, and Baumann have 
described d-peptidase activity in a number of microorganisms (15), 
one of wliich. Bacillus megatherium, belongs to the same general 
group. Inasmuch as the organisms of this group are wide-spread 
in nature, and are found for example in certain cheeses, it seems 
possible that the animal organism is, on occasion, confronted with 
the task of disposing of d-amino acids liberated in the intestinal 
tract. If this should be the case, it would provide one use for the 
oxidase, occurring in animal tissues, specifically capable of breaking 
down d-amino acids. 


SUMMAKY 

Enzymatic assay with d-amino acid oxidase indicates that 45 
per cent of the a-amino acids of gi’amicidin hydrolysates have the 
d configuration. Tyrocidine appears to contain d-amino acids 
amounting to 20 per cent of its a-amino acids. 
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The work reported here is a continuation of earlier investiga- 
tions on the chemical nature of two bactericidal substances, 
gramicidin and tyrocidine, isolated from cultures of Bacillus brevis 
(1-3). Christensen, Edwards, and Piersma are at the same time 
submitting a report of work which has been carried on independ- 
ently in their laboratory (4). 

Tyrocidine hydrochloride and gramicidin are both colorless 
crystalline substances, soluble in organic solvents and optically 
active. Their biological properties offer certain interesting con- 
trasts (1, 5). Gramicidin appears to be more specific in its anti- 
bacterial action and to retain this property to a greater extent in 
the presence of animal tissue. Accordingly, the study of its 
chemical nature has been pursued more actively than that of 
tyrocidine. 


Gramicidin 

Gramicidin is found to be a polypeptide containing 14.8 per 
cent of nitrogen, and no free amino or carboxyl groups. It appears 
to be completely resistant to trypsin, pepsin, and papain, but is 
hydrolyzed by acids. Of the total nitrogen of the acid hj’^drolysate, 
37.3 per cent is found in trj^ptophane, 53.9 per cent in other a- 
smino acids, 7.8 per cent as an additional primaty amino com- 
pound, and 1.4 per cent as ammonia. The total nitrogen (100.4 
per cent) can therefore be accounted for. 

Of the tryptophane, 40 per cent was isolated as crystalline 
^■trj'ptophane. Earlier experiments with Dubos and Lipmann 
(1) 6) had shown by the use of Krebs’ d-amino acid oxidase that 
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about 45 per cent of the a-amino acids were of the “unnatural” 
d configuration. This finding has been qualitatively confirmed 
by the actual isolation of optically and analytically pure d-leucine, 
through the ^-naphthalenesulfonate (7). The amount of the 
derivative isolated accounted for 16.1 per cent of the total nitro- 
gen of gramicidin, and one-half of this was recovered as the free 
amino acid. Correction for solubility or a quantitative deter- 
mination has not yet been attempted. Alanine was detected in 
an amount equivalent to 25 to 35 per cent of the total nitrogen 
but the method of Kendall and Friedemann (8) which was used is 
not sufficiently specific to enable the alanine content to be ascer- 
tained on this basis alone. 

The other amino component, referred to above, which comprises 
7.8 per cent of the total nitrogen, reacts with nitrous acid and is 
titrated as a base in acetone solution, but does not react as an 
a-amino acid in the Van Slyke-Dillon procedure (9). Sodium 
periodate, under the conditions employed for amino acids by 
^'an Slyke et al. (10), decreases the amino nitrogen content of 
gramicidin hydrolysate Avithout affecting the a-amino acid con- 
tent. Therefore, the substance destroyed by periodate is this 
siime non-a-amino component. The products of periodate action 
are formaldehyde, ammonia, and a substance which appears to be 
an aldehydo or keto acid. We know from the work of Nicole! 


and Shinn (11) that periodate attacks 1 , 2-aminohydroxy com- 
j)ounds in much the same way as it does 1 ,2-glycols (12), producing 
two carbonyl compounds and a mole of ammonia. The observa- 
tions therefore indicate that gramicidin hydrolysates contain an 
aminohydroxy compound (or compounds) having adjacent ammo 
and hydroxy groups, one of wliich is on the end of a carbon chain. 
The substance cannot be serine, threonine, or hydroxyglutaniic 
acid since it is not a /3-hydroxy-a-amino acid, and not hydroxy 
lyrsine since basic amino acids are absent. It does not seem to e 
isoserine, but may be a higher aliphatic aminohydroxy' acid, n 
any case it must be the principal unique component of gramici i 


aside from the d-amino acids. _ . <• 

The data so far given are independent of considerations 
molecular weight. Before chemical data can housed in the assig - 
ment of a precise empirical formula, it is first necessary o as 
the order of magnitude of the molecular weight by physical 
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ods. With the rather complex gramicidin the difficulty of ob- 
taining precise physical or chemical data is sufficiently great so that 
as yet it is possible only to limit the choice to a few alternative 
formulas. 

The lowering of the freezing point of camphor by gramicidin 
indicates molecular weights in the range of 1250 to 1550, but the 
variability of the small depressions observed makes it difficult to 
fix this quantity more accurately. The possibility exists that 
the cryoscopic camphor method may be inapplicable to gramicidin 
but there is no evidence that this is the case. Precautions were 
taken to avoid decomposition by heating. A preliminary attempt 
was made to arrive at the molecular weight by isothermal distilla- 
tion of alcohol solutions, but equilibration of the vapor pressures 
was very slow and critically subject to local variations in tem- 
perature. 

Another approach to the molecular weight depends upon the 
fact that aU chemical constituents must be present in integral 
molecular quantities. Two components, tryptophane residues 
and hydroxyl groups, are present in amounts suitable for the esti- 
mation of minimum molecular weights. Tryptophane anal 5 'ses 
of hydrolysates indicate a molecular weight in the series 610, 1020, 
1530, etc. Estimations of the hydroxyl group of unhydrolyzed 
gramicidin by quantitative acetylation indicate one hydroxyl 
group per 1220 ± 80 of molecular weight. 

If considerable margin is alloAved for error, the results given 
above leave in the main three possibilities for the molecular \veight: 
(a) one in the range of 1000 to 1150, (b) one of 1400 to 1600, or 
(c), if the cryoscopic determination is rejected, a higher multiple 
of 510 such as 2 X (a), (a) -f- (b), etc. 

Accordingly, in Table I the analytical data are recorded in 
terms of two units, of 11 and 15 nitrogen atoms. Empirical for- 
mulas which correspond to these units areCsiHTsNiiOio (mol. wt. 
1054) and C 74 H 105 N 16 O 13 (mol. wd. 1413). These are offered as 
satisfactorily expressing the analytical data which have been 
obtained so far. It is obvious that a change of 1 carbon atom or 
2 atoms of hydrogen in such large molecules would barely be de- 
tectable in the elementarj' analyses, and either of the formulas 
could be in error bj*' such an amount or bj”^ the difference CsHtNO. 

^'fom the data in Table I it is apparent that the neutral 
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gramicidin liberates on hydrolysis roughly equal amounts of basic 
(amino) and acidic groups. It will be seen that the aminohydroxy 
nitrogen is appreciably less than the non-a-amino nitrogen but 
these quantities are both differences of larger quantities and 
they have not yet been determined with sufficient accuracy to 
allow use of them m judging the molecular weight. It is felt that 
the primary amino determinations are likely to be too high and 
the aminohydroxy determinations may be too low. In particular, 
it is noted that further manipulation of the hydrolysate (in the 
isolation of tryptophane, butyl alcohol extraction, etc.) has caused 
the loss of some non-a-araino compound and the liberation of an 


Table I 

Constituents of Gramicidin Hydrolysate 


Constituent 

Per cent 
oC 

^•smietdia 

1 N, 

1 per cent of 
totaf 

EQuJvalente 
Per 11 

A* atoms 

Equivalents 
per 15 

•Amino N. . 

10.7 

72.6 

7.99 

10.9 

mino N . . 

11.9 

80.4 

8.84 

12.1 

asic groups (titration). 


SO. 5 

8.85 

12.1 

cidic “ " 



9.3 

12.7 

mmonia 


1.4 

0.16 

0.22 

minohydroxy K . 


4.6 

0.61 

0.69 

Tryptophane 

40.2 

37.3 

2.05 moles 

2.80 mole-'* 

•Leucine (by isolation). . 

22.2 

16.1 

1.8 

2.4 

lanine. . . 

23 -33 

25 -35 

2.7 -3.9 

3.7 -5.6 

ydroxyl group (before hy- 





drolysis) 



0.85 

1.1 


equivalent amount of ammonia. It appears that the interesting 
amino component may be a moderately unstable substance. 

The composition of gramicidin can be accounted for to a con 
siderable extent. The nitrogen and oxygen content of the formula 
CjiHiosNisOia, for example, is attributable to a polypeptide con- 
sisting of three l-tryptophane and nine other amino acid groups, 
of which some are represented by alanine and d-leucine and one 
bv an aminohydroxy acid that is not an a-amino acid. The ra lo 
of the carbon and hydrogen atoms indicates that the constituen 
of gramicidin, other than tryptophane, are essentially alipHat 

in nature. 
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Tyrocidine 

Tyrocidine separates from methanol solution as a well defined 
crystalline hydrochloride. It reacts slowly with nitrous acid, up 
to 10 per cent of the nitrogen being liberated in 1 to 2 hours. On 
electrometric titration the major dissociation, equivalent in amount 
to the chloride content, is found at around pH 8.6. A secondary 
dissociation begins to appear above pH 10. These results suggest 
the presence of basic amino groups in tyrocidine. Titration in 
formaldehyde reveals an acidity equivalent to the chloride content. 
In alcohol solution an additional weak acidity is titrated which 
may be due to veiy weak carboxyl groups, or more probably to 
phenolic groups, since the acetyl derivative is neutral. 

In one tyrocidine hydrolysate about 73.4 per cent of the nitrogen 
was present as a-amino acid nitrogen, 13.3 per cent as ammonia, 
and 5.9 per cent as tryptophane indole nitrogen. Tyrosine and 
dibasic amino acid (in part aspartic acid) are present as well as 
tryptophane. Little is known as yet about the other a-amino 
acids or the constituents accounting for the remainder of the 
nitrogen (about 7.4 per cent). In a study with Lipmann and 
Dubos (6) it has been shown that about 20 per cent of the a-amino 
acids is d-amino acid. Tyrocidine is not hydrolyzed by tiypsin, 
pepsin, or papain. 

The chloride content has been determined carefully with a 
view to using it in the estimation of a minimum molecular weight. 
The best analyses (average 2.76 per cent) indicate an equiva- 
lent weight of 1285 zh 50. The empirical formula which 
is most satisfactory from the standpoint of the present data is 
CsaHgjNwOis-HCl (mol. wt. 1267). There are some indications 
that the molecule is made up of at least two of these units. As is 
seen from Table II, the molecular quantities of weak acid and 
ammonia, both determinable with considerable accuracy, would 
be integral if the molecular unit had 26 (or a multiple of 26) nitro- 
gen atoms. The principal other possibility is that tyrocidine 
could be crystallizing with an average of one-fourth its amide con- 
tent (two — CO— NHo groups per molecule of 13 nitrogen atoms) 
hydrolyzed to carboxjd groups. This appears highly improbable 
in view of the regularity with which the same titration value is 
obtained with all samples of tyrocidine, from the first recrystalliza- 
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tion to the fifth or skth. If ciystallization has the same implica- 
tions with molecules of this size that it has with smaller ones, then 
the excellent crystallizability of the h 3 '’drochloride also indicates 
that it is a chemical individual. 

When determined directly on a sample of the polj'peptide, 
tryptophane values are liigher and ammonia values lower than 
those found for a 24 hour acid hydrolysate. The former values 
appear preferable. The other data show that for 26 nitrogen 


Table II 

Consliluents of Tyrocidine Hydrochloride 



Constituent 

Per cent 
of 

tyrocidine 

hydro- 

chlorido 

N, 

per cent oi 
totnl 

Equivalents 

1 per 13 

N atoms 

Intact tyrocidine 

Chloride 

2.76 


1.03 

hydrochloride 

Wo.ik acidic group 



0.49 


Amino N, 3 min. 

0.25 

1.7 

0.2 


« << 30 .< 

0.95 

6.8 

0.9 


“ " 140 “ 

1.5 

10.3 

1.3 


Tryptophane 

16.6 

15.9 

1 .03 moles 


Ammonia, brief hy- I 


! 12.0 

1.66 


drolysis 




.\cid hydrolysate 

a-Amino acid (cor- 


73.4 

9.5 

of tyrocidine 

reeled) 





.Ammonia 


13.3 

1.73 


Basic groups (titra- 


88.6 

11.5 


tion) 





Acidic groups (titra- 



12.3 


tion) 




1 

Dicarboxylic acid 


16.5 

2.1 

1 

Tryptophane 

12.2 

11.7 

0.76 mole 


atoms in the hydrolysate there are twenty-three to twenty-four 
basic groups (3 ammonia, 19 a-amino nitrogen atoms, 1 to 
others). 2 indole nitrogen atoms are present as tryptophane. 
Of the dibasic acid fraction approximately one-fourth of the 
nitrogen reacts as aspartic acid nitrogen, giving 2 moles of ° 
dioxide with ninhydrin. The «-amino nitrogen value Ff 
in Table II for the whole hydrolysate has been corrected for 
effect. The quantity of acidic groups recovered appeare to 
excess of that to be expected if the hydrolysis were of -OO-iNn 
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linkages alone; however, more determinations must be performed 
on t 3 TOcidine hydrolysates before the facts will be clear. 

According to the evidence given above, tyrocidine appears to 
be a polypeptide of about twenty a m ino acid residues (including 
tryptophane, tyrosine, and aspartic acid), combined in such a 
way that two basic amino groups, three amide groups, and one 
carboxyl or acidic phenolic group are free. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials and Methods — The gramicidin and tyrocidine hydro- 
chloride samples which were used had been recrystallized four or 
more times. 

Where in this paper quantitative results are expressed with 
limits of variation, the ± increment indicates the maximum ex- 
perimental variation, and not the probable error. 

Nitrogen was determined by a micro-Kjeldahl method under 
conditions which allowed quantitative recovery of tryptophane 
nitrogen (see (2)). Ammonia was determined by titration after 
steam distillation in the presence of calcium hydroxide. In some 
cases vacuum distillation at a lower temperature was used. Amino 
nitrogen was determined by the nitrous acid method of Van Slyke 
(13). a-Amino nitrogen of amino acids (“a-amino” or “carboxyl 
nitrogen”) was calculated from the carbon dioxide produced in 
the quantitative ninhydrin reaction, carried out at pH 4.7, accord- 
ing to the procedure of Van Slyke and Dillon (9). Titrations of 
basic groups in 90 per cent acetone (14) and of acidic groups in 90 
per cent alcohol (15) were conducted in duplicate, each in compari- 
son with color standards at two intensities of color. In the case 
of the alcohol titrations, since electrol 3 rtes affect the thymol- 
phthalein color, sodium chloride wms added to provide an excess 
of neutral electrolyte in all samples. Chloride was determined 
bj" the Volhard titration. Tryptophane was determined b}'^ a 
colorimetric method ■with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (16); 
visual comparison was made at a series of concentrations in a range 
in which standard tryptophane solutions gave color densities pro- 
portional to concenti’ation. 

Chemical Properties of Gramicidin — Gramicidin shows no amino 
groups reactive with nitrous acid or ninhydrin, and no basic or 
acidic groups titratable in acetone or alcohol solution. Micro- 
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analysis reveals no sulfur, halogen, loethoxyl, 0- and N- 
acetyl, or ash. 

On quantitative acet^dation with acetic anhydride and pyridine 
by the method of Stodola (17), the relative weights of gramicidin 
required to accept 1 equivalent of acetyl were 1200, 1300, 1140, 
1240. The average (1220) should possibly be corrected to 1150, 
inasmuch as the usual acetylation is not quite complete (glucose 
98, resorcinol 94 per cent of theoretical). The gramicidin was 
entirely dissolved and there was no apparent decomposition. It 
should be pointed out that the result would not be affected by 
small amounts of moisture, also that even had there been acetolysis 
of peptide bonds, there might be no effect on the result, since 1 
equivalent of acid should be liberated for eveiy acetyl residue 
bound. 


Gramicidin, dissolved in camphor, brought about a lowering of 
the freezing point, indicating molecular weights of 1540, 1390, 
and 1385. Molecular weights of known substances obtained 
similarly were p-broraoacetanilide (mol. wt. 214) 212, benzoic acid 
(mol, wt. 122) 127, ^-pentaacetylglucose (mol. wt. 390) 379. 
Several readings of the freezing point were made with each cam- 
phor solution, the mixture being removed from the bath whenever 
the temperature or rate of heating was being readjusted. One 
mixture was overheated somewhat and became gradually brownish 
— the depression of the freezing point in this solution gradually 
became greater, eventuallj^ corresponding to a molecular weight 


of 1260, a figure not considered significant. 

The elementary analysis of gramicidin (2) allows calculation 
a number of approximate empirical formulas in the range 


of 

of 


molecular weight suggested above; for example. 


Found C 62.7, 


Calculated. 

CioHijNioO, (957). . . 

. “ 62.75, 

<( 

ChHtsNuOio (1054)... 

" 62.65, 

If 

CjoHs.NijOit (1151).. 

“ 62.6, 

tt 

C„Hio5NuO,j (1413). 

62.9, 


C,»Hn3Ni»Oj4 (1510)... 

. “ 62.85, 

14 

CjaHinNuO,* (1498)... 

'• 62.55, 


H 7.59, N 14.8 
“ 7.58, “ 14.64 
“ 7.55, “ 14.62 
" 7.53, " 14.60 
“ 7.49, “ 14.87 
“ 7.48, " 14.84 
“ 7.54, “ 14.96 


Hydrolysate of Gramicidin. Quantitative Study ^All the a a 
reoorted here were obtained from hydrochloric acid hydro ^ 
Ix)ss of tryptophane on acid hydrolysis of proteins is pro a 
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due largely to condensation with aldehydic substances and is 
accompanied by formation of deeply colored products. Strongly 
acid hydrolysates become considerably darker in color when 
exposed to air, particularly at low temperatures at which the 
solubility of the gases is higher. Accordingly all hydrolyses 
were carried out under a carbon dioxide atmosphere. 

Gramicidin (2.3 gm.) was dissolved in acetic acid (10 cc.) and 
there was added the maximum amount of 6 N hydrochloric acid 
(8 cc.) that could be put in without precipitation of gramicidin as 
a viscous oil. The mixture was boiled under a reflux with a 
stream of carbon dioxide passing over the solution, and at 30 
minute intervals more 6 n hydrochloric acid was added (precipita- 
tion being avoided). The acetic acid concentration had been 
reduced to 8.5 per cent by volume at 3| hours and further additions 
were not made (total volume 118 cc.). Hydrolysis under these 
conditions is rapid and is completed in about 24 hours, with the 
production of only slight yellow coloration. Pure tryptophane, 
similarly treated, is only about 0.7 per cent destroyed, according 
to the carboxyl nitrogen determinations, and is not appreciably 
racemized. The hydrolysates were evaporated to dryness in vaciio 
three times under a stream of carbon dioxide, to remove excess 
hydrochloric acid. 

Colorimetric analysis of a newly prepared hydrolysate of 
gramicidin indicated tryptophane equivalent to 37.3 per cent of 
the total nitrogen. Analyses of older samples have averaged 
about 35 per cent tiyptopbane nitrogen. The higher value is 
chosen as more nearly correct. 

Free ammonia in gramicidin hydrolysates was always so small 
in amount (0.8 to 1.4 per cent of the total nitrogen) that it is safe 
to consider it as only a side product. The quantity of amino 
nitrogen reported in Table I has been corrected for one-fourth the 
amount of ammonia, since about this proportion of ammonia will 
react with nitrous acid in the time used for the reaction with 
amino acids (13). The correction amounts to less than 0.5 per 
cent of the total amino nitrogen. The munber of acidic and basic 
groups was calculated from the alcohol and acetone titrations 
and the chloride content (retained hydrochloric acid). 

The quantity of ammonia foimd after periodate acted upon a 
hydrolysate from which tryptophane had been removed was 0.8 
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mole, per mole of periodate reduced to iodate. This is evidence 
that the glycol grouping oxidized is a l-amino-2-hydroxy grouping. 
After treatment with periodate the amino nitrogen was decreased 
while the a-amino nitrogen remained unaffected. For example, 
in one hydrolysate freed of tryptophane, which contained, per cc., 
0.330 mg. of amino and 0.308 mg. of a-amino nitrogen, there were 
found, after reaction ivith periodate and addition of glucose to 
destroy the excess reagent, 0.310 mg. of amino and 0.309 mg. of 
a-amino nitrogen. The destruction of amino nitrogen was caused 
by periodate, not by iodate or iodide. The evidence then shows 
that the 1 , 2-aminohydroxy compound is not an a-amino acid. 


Table III 

Theoretical Distribution of Nitrogen in Gramicidin 


Total No. of N atoms 

Per cent total N 

Tryptophane 

ot“Amino 

Amino 

10 

40.0 

70.0 

80.0 

11 

36.4 

72.7 

81.8 

12 

33 3 

75.0 

83.3 

15 

40.0 

73.4 

80.0 

16 

37.6 


81.2 

17 

35.3 

76.6 

82.4 

Found 

37.3 (35) 

72.6 

80.4 


The analytical value in parentheses was obtained from hydrolysates 
that had not been freshly prepared. 


Alanine was estimated by deaminating the hydrolysate ac- 
cording to the method of Kendall and Friedemann (8), then de- 
termining lactic acid according to the modification of their method 
by Wendel (18). 

On the basis of the most probable integi’al quantities of com- 
ponents of gramicidin deduced from Table I, the theoretical nitro- 
gen distribution can be calculated for various molecular units 
considered above (Table III). 

Hydrolysate of Gramicidin. Qualitative Study Tryptophane 
was isolated by mercuric sulfate precipitation of 400 cc. of a hydro- 
' Ijmate of gramicidin which contained 720 mg. 
colorimetric analysis. The mercury precipitate 


chloric acid hydre 
of tryptophane by 
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was washed and decomposed with barium hydroxide and hydrogen 
sulfide, yielding a solution having 62 per cent of its nitrogen as 
amino nitrogen, and containing 650 mg. of tryptophane. By 
extraction with but 5 d alcohol, 280 mg. of crystalline tryptophane 
were recovered. After one recrystallization from water 198 mg. 
were obtained with the properties of pure Z-tryptophane. 

Found. C 64.9, H 5.95, N 13.57; [«]“ = -30° (1% in water) 

Theoretical. " 64.7, '' 5.93, “ 13.72 

The rotation given for Z-tryptophane in the literature varies from 
—28° to —33°; recent determinations give —32.1° (19) and 
-31.3° (20). 

Leucine was isolated as the /?-naphthalenesulfonate (7). The 
dried salt had the expected nitrogen content (theory, 4.13; found, 
total N 4.17, amino N 4.15, «-amino N 4.17). On decomposition 
of this salt (290 mg.) with pyridine and recrystallization of the 
product from water, there were obtained 56 mg. of crystalline 
d-leucine: 

Pound. C 55.0, H 9.96, N 10.70; W" = -14' (0.6% in 20% HCl 

Theoretical. “ 54.95, “ 9.99, “ 10.68 

The optical rotation of d-leucine is, from the literature, about 
—15.5° (21, 22) in 20 per cent hydrochloric acid. The yield of 
free cZ-leucine (50 per cent) was comparable with that reported by 
Bergmann and Stein for Z-leucine (59 per cent; [a]o^ = +15.3° 
in HCI) recovered from large quantities of Z-Ieucine /3-naphthalene- 
sulfonate (7). It is concluded that the leucine present in grami- 
cidin is pure <Z-leucine and that a small part of it has been racemized 
during hydrolysis. 

Formaldehyde was detected in the periodate-treated hydrolysate 
(best in a tryptophane-free fraction) by preparation of the dimedon 
derivative (23). The melting point of the deriimtive obtained 
was 188-191° (micro hot stage, uncorrected) and that of the pure 
formaldehyde derivative 189-191°; the melting point of a mixture 
of the two was 189-191°. 

When treated with periodate followed by p-nitrophenylhydra- 
zine, the hydrol 3 "sate jdelded a hydrazone soluble in aqueous 
sodium carbonate. Glyoxylic acid p-nitrophen 3 dhydrazone (which 
would have been formed from serine or isoserine) could not be 
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isolated, but there was obtained a trace of a reddish brown acidic 
hydrazone which has not been identified as yet. 

Futty acids or alcohols, basic amino acids, proline, or tyrosine 
was not detected in gramicidin hydrolj'sates (small quantities of 
fatty acid had been obtained from the first hj’^drolysates studied 
(I) but these were no longer found when the gramicidin was 
thoroughly freed of waxj’’ impurities). If the terminal amino and 
carboxyl groups of the peptide chain in gramicidin are combined 
as acyl and ester derivatives respectively, then the h.ydrol 3 'sate 
should contain an aliphatic acid and alcohol. Ether extracts 
showed no appreciable non-volatile substances, and no evidence 
of volatile ones other than the acetic acid used in hydrolysis. 
Since in separate determinations acetyl and methoxjd groups were - 
not found, the possibility remains that gramicidin is a cyclic pep- 
tide and that this is the reason for its having no free amino or 
carboxyl groups. 

Chemical Properties of Tyrocidine Hydrochloride — Gravimetric 
determination of chloride in tyrocidine hj'droehloride gave 2.61, 
2,69, 2.78, and 2.76 per cent (the author is indebted to Mr. A. Elek 
for the gravimetric anabases). Chloride was also determined by 
Volhard titration after an alcoholic solution of the salt was pre- 
cipitated by an excess of dilute nitric acid; the content found was 
2.79, 2.87, and 2.83 per cent. The average value 2.76 per cent, 
corresponds to 1 chlorine atom per 1285 of molecular weight {or 
2 atoms per 2570). 

When electrometrically titrated with the use of a glass electrode, 
tyrocidine hydrochloride utilized alkali equivalent to its chloride 
content, maximum buffering occurring around pH 8.6. Precipita- 
tion occurs at pH 8 and above. A second hydrogen dissociation 
began to occur above pH 10. Formol titrations of the hydro- 
chloride indicated equivalent weights of 1195, 1205. In alcoho 
solution, in which weakly acidic groups are also titrated, the sah 
utilizes 1 equivalent of alkali per 855 ± 10 of molecular weigh 


(3 per 2560). . 

The reagents for the nitrous acid determination of ammo mtro- 
aen precipitate tyrocidine. However, the results are consisten 
and fairly reproducible; those presented in Table u^t'^no 

Tyrocidine gives a strong color reaction with ninhydnn but 
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carbon dioxide is liberated; therefore the ammo group is free but 
not in the a position with respect to a free carboxyl group. 

Warming tyrocidine in the presence of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde allowed a direct colori- 
metric analysis for tryptophane. Varying quantities of the hydro- 
chloride showed 16.9, 16.6, 16.3 per cent tryptophane.^ Am- 
monia was estimated separately after short hydrolysis in alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid. 

Tyrocidine gives a red coloration with diazobenzenesulfonic acid 
before and after hydrolysis. Tyrosine was identified by the 
Millon reaction and by isolation; quantitative determination has 
not yet been attempted. 

The analytical data (2) are in agreement with an empirical for- 
mula CeaHssNisOis-HCl (mol. wt. 1267) or its multiples. 

Found. C 59. 6, H 6.66, M 14.31, Cl 2.76 

Calculated. “ 59.7, “ 6.68, “ 14.37, “ 2.80 

Hydrolysate of Tyrocidine — tyrocidine hydrolysate was pre- 
pared in the same way as for gramicidin. However, the carbon 
dioxide stream was accidentally interrupted during the hydrolysis, 
and there was a moderate amount of colored matter produced. 
Consequently the tryptophane values found are probably too low. 
All constituents were determined as described above. 

The dicarboxylic acid fraction, isolated by twice precipitating 
the barium salts with alcohol, showed 1.9 acidic groups per atom 
of nitrogen. Ninhydrin liberated 1.27 moles of carbon dioxide 
per equivalent of nitrogen, suggesting that one-fourth of the di- 
basic acid was aspartic acid and the remainder was another dicar- 
boxylic-a-amino acid. 

Acetylation of Tyrocidine — 0.55 gm. of tyrocidine hydrochloride 
was dissolved in 5 cc. of dry pyridine and treated with 1.5 cc. of 
acetic anhj'dride. The solution, which rapidly became precipi- 
table by water, was allowed to stand at 25° for 24 hours. The 
product was precipitated by addition of ether and reprecipitated 

' 'I'be author has learned by personal communication that Christensen, 

awards, and Piersma find a much lower tryptophane content in tyrocidine 

J drochloride. Their method of determination differs from ours, but there 
'B no other explanation at present for the apparent discrepancy. 
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isolated, but there was obtained a trace of a reddish brora acidic 
hydrazone which has not been identified as yet. 

Fatty acids or alcohols, basic amino acids, prohne, or tyrosine 
was not detected in gi'amicidin hydrolysates (small quantities of 
fatty acid had been obtained from the first hj^drolysates studied 
(1) but these were no longer found when the gramicidin was 
thoroughly freed of wa.\’y impurities). If the terminal amino and 
carboxjd groups of the peptide chain in gramicidin are combined 
as acyl and ester derivatives respectivelj^ then the hydrolysate 
should contain an aliphatic acid and alcohol. Ether extracts 
shou’ed no appreciable non-vohtile substances, and no evidence 
of volatile ones other than the acetic acid used in hydrolysis. 
Since in separate determinations acetyl and methox^d groups were 
not found, the possibility remains that gramicidin is a cyclic pep- 
tide and that this is the reason for its having no free amino or 
carbo.Kjd groups. 

Chemical Properties of Tyrocidine Hydrochloride — Gravimetric 
determination of chloride in tyrocidine hydrochloride gave 2.61, 
2.69, 2.78, and 2,76 per cent (the author is indebted to Mr. A. Elek 
for the gravimetric analyses). Chloride was also determined by 
Volhard titration after an alcoholic solution of the salt was pre- 
cipitated by an excess of dilute nitric acid; the content found was 
2.79, 2,87, and 2.83 per cent. The average value 2.76 per cent, 
corresponds to 1 chlorine atom per 1285 of molecular w'eight (or 
2 atoms per 2570). 

When electrometrically titrated with the use of a glass electrode, 
tyrocidine hydrochloride utilized alkali equivalent to its chloride 
content, maximum buffering occurring around pH 8.6. Precipita- 
tion occurs at pH 8 and above. A second hydrogen dissociation 
began to occur above pH 10. Formol titrations of the hj ro 
chloride indicated equivalent w^eights of 1195, 1205. In alco o 
solution, in rvhieh weakly acidic groups are also titrated, t e sa 
utilizes 1 equivalent of alkali per 855 ± 10 of molecular weig 


(3 per 2560). . , • „ 

The reagents for the nitrous acid determination of amin 
gen precipitate ts^rocidine. However, the results are consis ea 
and fairly reproducible; those presented m Table II are yp 
^racidtoe Jyes a stong color reaction mth nmM™ ^ » 
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carbon dioxide is liberated; therefore the amino group is free but 
not in the a position with respect to a free carboxyl group. 

Warming tyrocidine in the presence of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde allowed a direct colori- 
metric analysis for tryptophane. Varying quantities of the hydro- 
chloride showed 16.9, 16.6, 16.3 per cent tryptophane.* Am- 
monia was estimated separately after short h.ydrolysis in alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid. 

Tyrocidine gives a red coloration with diazobenzenesulfonic acid 
before and after hydroh^sis. Tyrosine was identified by the 
MiOon reaction and by isolation; quantitative determination has 
not yet been attempted. 

The analytical data (2) are in agreement with an empirical for- 
mula CesHgsNisOwHCl (mol. wt. 1267) or its multiples. 

Found. C 59.6, H 6.66, N 14.31, Cl 2.76 

Calculated. " 59.7, " 6.68, “ 14.37, “ 2.80 

Hydrolysate of Tyrocidine — A t3'rocidine hydrolysate was pre- 
pared in the same yn&y as for gramicidin. However, the carbon 
dioxide stream was accidentallj' interrupted during the hydrolysis, 
and there was a moderate amount of colored matter produced. 
Consequently the tryptophane values found are probably too low. 
All constituents were determined as described above. 

The dicarboxylic acid fraction, isolated by twice precipitating 
the barium salts with alcohol, showed 1.9 acidic groups per atom 
of nitrogen. Ninhydrin liberated 1.27 moles of carbon dio.xide 
per equivalent of nitrogen, suggesting that one-fourth of the di- 
basic acid was aspartic acid and the remainder was another dicar- 
boxylic-a-amino acid. 

Acetylation of Tyrocidine — 0.55 gm. of tyrocidine h3'^drochloride 
was dissolved in 5 cc. of dry pyridine and treated with 1.5 cc. of 
acetic anhydride. The solution, which rapidly became precipi- 
table by water, was allowed to stand at 25° for 24 hours. The 
product was precipitated b5'’ addition of ether and reprecipitated 

' The author has learned by personal communication that Christe^en, 

awards, and Piersma find a much lower tryptophane content in tyroci me 

J aroohloride. Their method of determination differs from ours, but t ere 
'8 no other explanation at present for the apparent discrepancy. 
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twice from alcohol solution by ether. The acetyhted product 
(0.5 gm.) is more soluble in alcohol and much less soluble in water 
than the starting material The analysis suggests that about three 
acetyl groups have been introduced for every 13 nitrogen atoms; 

Found. C 60.9, H 6.7, N 13.4, acetyl 9.9 

The specific rotation is [a]^* = -120® (0,7 per cent in absolute 
alcohol). 

The acetyl derivative is not acidic when titrated in alcohol and 
does not give a blue color with ninhydrin. 

Acizon of Proteohjiic Enzymes — Crude trypsin, pepsin, papain, 
and papaya latex were tested for their effect upon tyrothricin and 
upon partially purified tyrocidine and gramicidin. The mixtures 
were incubated at 37° and tested titrations in acetone and al- 
cohol. In no instance was liberation of amino or carboxyl groups 
detected. 

The amount of polypeptide in each titration sample was about 
50 mg. Trypsin was used at pH 7, 8, and 9, papain at pH 4.4, 5.6, 
ind 6.4, and pepsin at pH 1.9, 3.0, and 3.9. Papain and papaya 
atex enzyme were activated with cysteine. The polypeptides 
vere either suspended in water or dissolved in alcohol or glycerol 
tnd diluted to 5 per cent alcohol or 20 per cent glycerol. Suitable 
;elatin and casein substrates were hydrolyzed rapidly under the 
same conditions. 


SUMMARY 


Gramicidin, is a polypeptide which contains no free amino or 
carboxyl groups. The total nitrogen and oxygen content is ac- 
counted for by a-amino acids and a 1,2-aminohydroxy compound 
which is not an a-amino acid. Amino acids which have been iden- 
tified are i-trj'ptophane, d-leucine, and alanine. Several alterna- 
tive empirical formulas for gramicidin can be proposed. The 
data have been discussed in connection with two satisfactory for- 
mulas corresponding to molecular weights of 1054 and 1413. 

Tyrocidine hydrochloride is a salt of a polypeptide having free 
basic amino groups. The most probable molecular unit has wo 
amino groups, three amide groups, and one weakly acidic carb y 
m Xn^S g oup and a molecular weight of 2534. Tryptophane 
rrdiUxy&anuno .cids, in part aspartic acd, to™ 

been detected. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF GRAMICIDIN AND TZROCIDINE=' 


Bt HALVOR N CHRISTENSEN, RAYMOND R. EDWARDS, and 
HENRY D. PIERSMA 

{From the Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, New York) 
(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

This communication and the preceding one by Hotchkiss (1) are 
accounts of independent investigations on the nature of gramicidin 
and tjTOcidine hydrochloride. These substances have been iso- 
lated, according to the procedure of Hotchkiss and Dubos (2), 
from the alcohol-soluble bactericidal material synthesized by a 
strain of Bacillus brevis discovered by Dubos (3). We are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Dubos for a culture of this organism. 

Gramicidin, thrice crystallized from acetone, yielded 62.5 per 
cent carbon, 7.5 per cent hydrogen, 14.6 per cent nitrogen (Dumas 
method). No sulfur or phosphorus could be detected. The 
homogeneity of the material is indicated by the constancy of bac- 
tericidal activity, of solubility in acetone, and of chemical composi- 
tion. Injected intraperitoneally into mice simultaneously infected 
intraperitoneally with 10,000 minimum fatal doses of Type I 
pneumococcus, 0.2 y of the gramicidin protects more than 50 per 
cent of the animals. 2 mg. per kilo per day intravenousl}'^ killed 
two dogs in 2 and 3 days respectively. The substance lost no 
bactericidal activity during 2 hours of boiling in alcohol, little 
during 15 hours of standing in 50 per cent alcohol solution n in 
sodium hydroxide. The loss of activity was 90 per cent complete in 
2 hours of boiling in 50 per cent alcohol 0.1 n in HCl, and complete 
in 2 hours of boiling in 50 per cent alcohol N in HCl or 0.1 N in 
NaOH. Our gramicidin was highly insoluble in water; when al- 

* Because of the necessitj’ of terminating the investigation this work is 
reported at the present time. The similarity in the courses pursued hy 
this laboratory and by Dr. Hotchkiss was not recognized until recently. 
Because of their independent and, in the main, mutu.ally confirmatory 
nature, these papers are presented simultaneously. 
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cohol solutions were added to water, flocculation was very rapid. 
The bactericidal activity in vivo showed wide variations with the 
state of dispersion in water. 

Tyi-ocidine hydrochloride has been isolated according to the 
procedure of Hotchkiss and Dubos ( 2 ), with four crystallizations 
from alcohol containing hydrogen chloride. We have found 59,7 
per cent carbon, 6.9 per cent hydrogen, 14.5 per cent nitrogen 
(Dumas), and 2.52 per cent chlorine (Patterson ( 4 )). Tyrocidine 
hydrochloride showed a solubility, constant on repeated extraction 
with ethanol 0.1 n in HCl, of 5 mg. per gm. of solution. About 5 
7 of our tyrocidine hydrochloride were required to protect 50 per 
cent of mice infected with 10,000 minimum fatal doses of Type I 
pnemnococcus, under the same conditions as for gramicidin. With 
the lapse of time between infection and treatment the activity of 
tyrocidine dropped off more rapidly than that of gramicidin. 
Thus only one in ten mice infected with 1000 doses of lYpe Z 
oneumococcus survived when treated 10 minutes later with 50 
Y of tyrocidine hydrochloride, whereas six out of ten mice survived 
ivhen treated 10 minutes after infection with 25 7 of gramicidin. 

LO mg. per kilo per day of tyrocidine hydrochloride in aqueous 
iuspension injected intravenously killed two dogs in 1 and 2 days 
•espectively. 

Components of Gramicidin and Tyrocidine Molecules — ^The pres- 
jnce of tryptophane in gramicidin, and of tryptophane and tyrosine 
n tyrocidine hydrochloride, was reported by Hotchkiss and Dubos 
v5). Their data suggest that the two substances are polypeptides, 
containing in the vicinity of ten amino acids per molecule. Ho 
groups dissociating or associating hydrogen ions were observed in 
gramicidin. A group dissociating near pH 8.5 was reported for 
t3TOcidine (2). 

In gramicidin we found no evidence of dissociating groups in 
60 per cent alcohol when titrated with acid or alkali. The observa- 
tion that “graminic acid” formed a chloroplatinate insoluble in eth- 
anol led us to observe, by titration, that the polypeptide behaved as 
a base. Following the report of the basic nature of “graminic acid^^ 
and the renaming of the substance “tyrocidine hydrochloride 
by Hotchkiss and Dubos (2), we were able to confirm the isolation 
procedure described by them for tyrocidine hydrochloride Htm- 
tion of tyrocidine hydrochloride in aqueous suspension showed a 
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group dissociating 1 hydrogen ion in the vicinity of pH 9 in a 
quantity representing approximately 14 equivalents of nitrogen. 
The presence of an additional group dissociating above pH 11 
was suggested. 

Only small amounts of nitrogen were released from either poly- 
peptide by the action of nitrous acid for 15 minutes by the Van 
Slyke technique. The substances were in a flocculated state, so 
that the reaction may have proceeded slowly; in the time interval 
employed there was little evidence for the presence in tyrocidine 
of an a-amino group equivalent to the alkaline dissociation con- 
stant observed by electrometric titration. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

50 mg, of gramicidin in 1.2 ml, of 60 per cent EtOH were titrated 
with 0.1 N HCl and 0.1 n NaOH in the same solvent by a glass 
electrode at 25°. 60 per cent alcohol was titrated under identical 

circumstances. The pH values reached were as follows: 


Reagent added, ml 

0.00 

0.05 HCl 

0.15 HCl 

0.05 NaOH 

Gramicidin in 60% EtOH 

6.86 

2.78 

2.25 

11.3 

60% EtOH alone 

6.81 


2.23 

11.3 


50 mg. of tyrocidine hydrochloride were suspended in 1.5 ml. of 
water and titrated with 0.1 n NaOH by glass electrode, with 5 
minutes of stirring between the alkali addition and pH determina- 
tion. The a-curve for this titration is shown in Fig. 1. 

6.00 mg. of gramicidin, introduced into the Van SIj’ke apparatus 
in glacial acetic acid solution, yielded 0.2 per cent of its nitrogen 
by the action of nitrous acid for 15 minutes at 25°. Tyrocidine 
hydrochloride, 6.02 mg., and the crude bactericidal material 
(Lot 80, no gramicidin or tyrocidine removed), 4.82 mg., juelded, 
respectively, under the .“lame conditions 1.33 and 1.24 per cent of 
their nitrogen contents. 

Exajjiinatio?} of Hydrolysis Products of Gramicidin and Tyrocidine 

H3"drolysis of tyrocidine by boiling 20 per cent aqueous h 3 ^dro- 
chloric acid proceeded rapidl 3 ', the material passing into solution 
in about 2 hours. Gramicidin required about IS hours contact 
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with boiling 20 per cent HCl for complete dissolution. The hydrol- 
yses were continued 18 hours after all material was dissolved, at 
which time amino nitrogens were maximal. Aqueous sodium 
hydroxide in sealed alkali-resistant tubes (Coming No. 728} ef- 
fected complete hydrolysis of tyrocidine at 105° in 24 houre, dis- 
solution requiring an hour. Without constant agitation aqueous 
alkali attacked gramicidin very slowly. Alcoholic potassium hy- 
droxide hydrolyzed either substance at 105° in 24 hours. Trypto- 



1. a-Curve for the titration of tyrocidine hydrochloride in aqueous 
dispersion. (T-HClJ is the concentration of tyrocidine hydrochloride in 
equivalents per kilo of water as indicated by the HCl content. The solid 
curve is the theoretical form, and the isolated points are the experimental 
results. Corrections have been made for the effect of sodium ion on the 
glass electrode. 


phane and t 3 TOsine values for tyrocidine were no different whether 
hydrolj'sis was performed bj’’ alcohoJic or aqueous alkali. For all 
other analyses, and for all isolations, h 3 ''drol 3 tsis by 20 per cent 
aqueous HCl was employed. 

Release of Amino Groups by Acid Hydrolysis— A 42 hour hydro- 
chloric acid hydrolysate of gramicidin, containing 0.194 mg. o 
N per ml., yielded in 3 minutes with nitrous acid 0.139 mg o 
nmino N per ml A 36 hour tyrocidine hydrolysate by hydro- 
confining 0.181 :ng. ol Nper ml., 
of amino H per ml. In the presence of potassium iodide (Ke 
and Hanke (6)) 0.148 mg. of amino N per ml was found. 
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Tryptophane and Tyrosine — 10 mg, portions of gramicidin were 
hydrolyzed by 6 n alcoholic KOH in sealed tubes at 105°. After 
acidification by HCl each hydrolysate was made to 25 ml. and 2 
ml. aliquots taken for tryptophane analyses by the method of 
Bates (7) with dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, and by the method 
of Folin and Marenzi (8). 

100 mg. samples of tyrocidine hydrochloride were hydrolyzed 
similarly, acidified with sulfuric acid, and made to 10 ml. Ali- 
quots were taken for (a) tryptophane and tyrosine determinations 
according to Folin and Marenzi (8), (6) determination of total 
phenolic substances according to Folin and Marenzi, (c) trypto- 

Table I 


Tyrosine and Tryptophane Analyses 



Tyroaine, 
Folin and 
Marenzi 

Tryptophane ] 

Substances 
reducing 
phenol 
reagent, as 
tyrosine 

Folin and 1 
Marenzi 

Bates 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

p<r cent 

Tyrocidine HCl, hydrolyzed by i 





alcoholic NaOH 

13.29 

n.oo 

5.91 

18.84 

Tyrocidine HCl, hydrolyzed by 





aqueous NaOH 




18.8 

Tyrocidine chloroplatinate 





Gramicidin . . . | 

0.00 

35.2 




* Expressed as per cent tryptophane in tyrocidine hydrochloride, t.o 
permit comparison. 


phane determination by the method of Bates. 6 N aqueous sodium 
hydroxide was also emplo 5 md for the hydrolysis of tyrocidine. 

Tryptophane analyses were also performed on a carefully pre- 
pared sample of tyrocidine chloroplatinate. A portion of tyrocidine 
hydrochloride was isolated with three ciystallizations from large 
volumes without heating to above 35°. At a concentration of 
1 per cent in ethanol, the chloroplatinate of this was precipitated. 
Dried at 100° in vacuo, this contained 10.1 per cent nitrogen. 

The trj'^ptophane and tyrosine contents of these preparations 
are shown in Table I. 

Isolation of Tryptophane — 1 gm. of gramicidin was hydrolyzed 
by 25 cc. of 20 per cent HCl for 36 hours. The solution was freed 
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of excess HCl in vacuo, made to 100 ml., and decolorized by 300 
mg. of norit A. The stock solutions so prepared were designated 
Hydrolysate A. From one-half of this solution tryptophane- 
mercuric sulfate was precipitated and tryptophane freed of mer- 
cuiy and sulfate (9). The mother liquor from this precipitation 
was also freed of mercury and sulfate, and concentrated and des- 
ignated Solution B. The trj'^ptophane solution upon electromet- 
ric titration showed pK 2.4 and 9.4. Upon concentration crystals 
separated, [«]|® = —30°, 13.6 per cent N, 6.80 per cent amino N. 

Acetyl Groups — No steam-volatile acids could be recovered from 
hydrolysates by aqueous sodium h 3 ’-droxide of gramicidin and 
tyrocidine hydrochloride. 

Fatly Acids — ^No ether-soluble fatty acids could be recovered 
from hydroly'-sates by alcoholic potassium hydroxide of gramicidin 
or tywocidine. 

Detection and Isolation of Miscellaneous Amino Acids — By the 
method of Kapeller-Adler (10), applied to samples of Hydrolysate 
phenylalanine was shown absent from gramicidin and present 
to the extent of 22 per cent in tyrocidine hydrochloride. A stand- 
ard was used containing the same quantity of tyrosine and trypto- 
phane as ty’^rocidine, and the comparison made at 560 m/i. Sat- 
uration of tyrrocidine Hydroly^sate A at a concentration of 200 
mg. per ml. with gaseous HCl yielded crystals, wliich upon two 
crystallizations were found to be pure phenylalanine hydrochloride, 
6.93 per cent N. 

No hydroxyproline was detected in gramicidin or tyrocidine 
Hydrolysate A by the method of Waldschmidt-Leitz and Akabori 
(11). No proline was precipitated by ammonium rhodanilate 


(12) from either hydrolysate. 

By the precipitation of leucine 2-naphthol-7-sulfonate (13) from 
gramicidin Hydrolysate A, from 12 to 23 per cent of d-leucine was 
indicated. A 12 per cent jdeld was isolated. [a]f 
(0.82 per cent solution in water). From gramicidin Solution ; 
a 16 per cent yield of leucine was isolated by precipitation of te 
copper salt and crystallization as free leucine, 10.7 per cent , 
r^i20 = —14° (2.4 per cent solution in 20 per cent HCl). 

The presence of about 14 per cent alanine in tyrocidine and a ou 
30 per cent in gramicidin was suggested by the incompletely speci c 
Sod of Kcdemann and Kendall (14). By tsolaton of »lani"e 
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dioxp 3 rridate (15) from gramicidin and tyrocidine hydrolysates 
(Hydrolysate A) containing approximately 23 mg. of alanine 
per ml., the presence of about 22 per cent of alanine in gramicidin 
and 6.6 per cent in tyrocidine hydrochloride was indicated. 

1 ammonia molecule for every 13 to 16 nitrogen atoms was re- 
leased from gramicidin Hydrolysate A by the action of periodate, 
according to the procedure of Van Slyke ef al. (16). The presence 
of a substance with a hydroxyl and an amino group on adjacent 
carbons was indicated. A trace (about 0.05 per cent) of pre- 
formed ammonia was found in this hydrolysate. 1.86 per cent 
ammonia nitrogen was isolated from t 3 Tocidine hydrochloride 
hj’-drolysates by aeration, but no additional ammonia was released 
by periodate. The hydroxyamino compound was not threonine 
(Block and Bolling (17)); nor was it hydroxylysine or hydroxy- 
glutamic acid, since it was absent in the phosphotungstic acid 
precipitate and in the barium salts precipitated by alcohol. Upon 
fractional crystallization at pH 7, it was concentrated in the more 
soluble fractions. This makes it improbable that the substance 
is serine or isoserine. 

No glycine could be detected in hydrolysate.^ of gramicidin and 
of tyrocidine b}' the method of Patton (18). 

Gramicidin and tyrocidine hydrolysates were examined for the 
pre.sence of dicarboxylic acids according to the procedure of Jones 
and Moe.ller (19). Gramicidin yielded about 5 per cent of its 
nitrogen and tyrocidine about 15 pei- cent of its nitrogen as in- 
soluble barium .salts. The material separated from gramicidin 
yielded no insoluble copper .salt, and formed a hydrochloride onty 
moderate^ soluble in concentrated hj’^drochloric acid. Electro- 
metric titration indicated the presence of a monoaminomono- 
carboxylic acid. This substance was not one of the recognized 
components of gramicidin. 

The barium salt separated from tyrocidine jdelded no h 5 'dro- 
chloride insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, although a 
preliminarj' titration indicated that it was a monoaminodicar- 
boxjdic acid. 

Precipitation of phosphotungstates according to Cavett (20) led 
to the recovery- of a monoaminomonocarboxjdic acid from gramici- 
din hj’drotysates freed of tr 3 '^ptophane. This appeared to be ala- 
nme. From tyrocidine h 3 'drotysates freed of ammonia about 15 
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per cent of the total nitrogen was precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid. This fraction has not been examined. 


DISCUSSION 

The evidence obtained up to this time indicates that gramicidin 
and tyrocidine are polypeptides, and no hydrolysis products atypi- 
cal to this class of compounds have been isolated, unless the pres- 
ence of d-leucine is considered so. The tiyptophane content of 
gramicidin suggests that the molecule contains a multiple of 6 
nitrogen atoms, of which 2 are due to tryptophane, and that 
the molecular weight is a multiple of about 575. The quantities 
of tryptophane, leucine, alanine, and the hydroxyamino compound 
have the approximate molecular ratios 2:2: (2 or 3) : 1. That the 
specific activity of gramicidin does not reside solely in these amino 
acid residues and their linkages to each other is indicated by^ the 
loss of activity upon heating with dilute alkali, under conditions 
which would not split peptide linkages nor destroy any of the 
recognized components. 

The tyrosine content and the chloride content of our tyrocidine 
hydrochloride are consistent in suggesting that the molecule ha.s 
14 nitrogen atoms or a multiple thereof and a molecular weight of 
approximately 1350 or a multiple thereof. With several of our 
early preparations of tyrocidine hy^drochloride difficulty was en- 
countered in obtaining uniform tryptophane values. Tyrocidine 
chloroplatinate, however, showed a constant ratio of tryptophane 
to tyrosine of 1 : 2, suggesting a minimum molecular weight of about 
2700. The molecular ratios of ty'rosine, alanine, phenylalanine, 
ammonia, and dibasic amino acid approximate 1:1:2:2:2. 

The suggestions by Dr. Hotchkiss (personal communication) 
that the gramicidin molecule contains a multiple of 5 nitrogen 
atoms and that the tyrocidine molecule contains a multiple of 1 
nitrogen atoms are not strictly excluded by our data. 


SUMMAEY 

Evidence has been presented that gramicidin is a polypeptide 
including among its components f-trj'ptophane, alanine, d-leucin& 
and a hydroxyamino compound, and that tyrocidine is a po3 
peptide containing tryptophane, tyrosine, phenylalanme, a 
a dicarboxylicamino acid, ammonia, and nitrogenous b P 
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cipitated by phosphotungstic acid. Evidence has been presented 
for the absence of numerous substances. Analytical data for the 
above components are given, and the possible molecular size and 
composition of the polypeptides have been discussed. 
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The isolation of a crude but highly bactericidal substance of a 
non-protein nature from cultures of an aerobic sporulating bacillus 
was recently announced by Dubos and Cattaneo (1), From this 
substance, later referred to as tyrothricin, two crystalline com- 
pounds, gramicidin and iyrocidine hydrochloride (2, 3), were ob- 
tained. Both compounds were found to be highly bactericidal, 
in vitro, for Gram-positive microorganisms. With a special 
technique, gramicidin in very small doses protected mice infected 
intraperitoneally with pneumococci (3), whereas tyrocidine hy- 
drochloride exerted a similar protection at a much higher dose 
(2, 4). Shortly after the announcement of the isolation of gramici- 
din (3), Hoogerheide (5) reported the isolation of a crystalline, 
bactericidal compound termed Fraction II, from cultures of a 
sporulating bacillus obtained from soil. Although many of the 
chemical and biological properties of Fraction II are similar to 
those of gramicidin, Hoogerheide did not regard the two as iden- 
tical, because of differences in behavior towards certain reagents 
and because of disagreement of nitrogen analj'^ses. 

In our investigations, the isolation of gramicidin from tyro- 
thricin was accomplished by the method originally employed by 
Hotchkiss and Dubos (3) and also by the method described by 
Hoogerheide (5). 

Gramicidin was also isolated from tyrothricin by a prolonged 
continuous extraction with absolute ether. This observation is 
somewhat unexpected, inasmuch as it has been demonstrated that 
gramicidin is a polypeptide of high molecular weight (3). Owing 
to the small but definite solubility of gramicidin in ether, the pure 
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product ciystallizes in the ether reservoir during the extraction 
period. 

Gramicidin prepared by the above methods was subjected to 
repeated reciystallizations with different solvents as a test for 
its homogeneity. The steps were followed by analyses, by deter- 
minations of optical rotation and of bactericidal activity, and also 
by studies of ultraviolet absorption spectra. The results indicate 


Table I 

Physical and Analytical Data of Gramicidin 


Source 

M.p. 

Analyses 

I* 

Mo 


Carbon 

Hydro- 

gen 

Nitro- 

gen 

at 2815 


-c. 




deffreei 


'repared by method of 
Hotchkiss and Dubos 

228-230 

62.71 

7.36 

14.84 

+5.5 

124 

Prepared by Hooger- 
heide’s method 

228~2S0 

62.67 

7A1 

X4.S$ 

+5.2 

122 

Prepared by ether ex- 
traction 

228-230 

62.75 

7.38 

14.79 

+5.5 

128 

Reported by Hotchkiss 
and Dubos (3) 

228-230 

62.7 

7.5 

13.9 

+5 


Reported by' Hooger- 
heide (5) for Fraction II 

228-232 

62.7 

7.52 

14.9 

Slightly 

positive 

126 


The authors wish to acknowledge with gratitude the microanalytical 
determinations carried out by Mr. D. F, Hayman, Mr. W. R. Reiss, 
Mr. II. N. Boos, and Mr. H. S. Clark of Merck and Company, Inc. 

* The analyses recorded for our preparations are averages of many de- 
terminations on several samples of the same degree of purity. The an- 
alytical results reported by Hoogerheide are also average values. 

that gramicidin is a single substance, and that its analytical, physi- 
cal, and biological properties are identical with those of Fraction II. 

As indicated in Table I, the reported difference in nitrogen con- 
tent between gramicidin and Fraction II is non-existent. In 
agreement with Hoogerheide, we observed that gramicidin tak^ 
up about 2 per cent moisture which it retains tenaciously. This 
factor may account for the low'er nitrogen value previously re- 
ported for gramicidin. 

The ultraviolet absorption spectra of our samples reserao 
closely those given by Fraction II. As indicated in Fig. I the 
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two compounds absorb in the same regions, sho^vmg a principal 
maximum at 2815 A. and a second maximmn at 2910 A. Careful 
examination also reveals some fine structure at 2690 A. which was 
not observed by Hoogerheide. 

In order to determine quantitatively the activity of samples of 
gramicidin obtained by fractional crystallization a method was 
developed which made use of a sensitive strain of micrococcus 
(MY strain). This organism is Gram-positive and forms a yellow 



pigment. It produces an acid reaction in dextrose, maltose, and 
lactose broths, but not in sucrose broth, and also liquefies gelatin 
ajid reduces nitrates to nitrites. This particular strain of micro- 
coccus was used because it is sensitive to the action of gramicidin' 
and gives readily reproducible counts in plating experiments. 

5 hmu- cultures of the micrococcus grown under carefully stand- 

' Many strains of Staphylococcus aureus have been found by us and by 
Dubos (personal communication) to be ver3'‘ resistant to the action of 

gramicidin. 
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ardized conditions in order to obtain populations of constant 
size were used. As a check, direct microscopic counts were made 
on each culture used in the test. Cultures that showed consider- 
able variation from the normal were discarded. The bactericidal 
actmt5’^ of a particular sample of gramicidin was evaluated by 
determining the amount necessarj' to destroy 50 per cent of the 
micrococcus cells pre.'^ent in 1.0 cc. of a 5 hour culture, within 2 
hours at 37 °. The number of surviving cells was determined by 
the plating method. A sample of partiallj" purified tyrothricin 


Table II 

Quanitlalive Assay Results 


Sulistance 

Source 

AcUr- 

itj-’ 

1 . Gramicidin 

Ether extraction of tyrothricin 

4 

2. “ 

(1) recrystallized six times from ace- 
tone 

4 

3. 

Prepared by method of Hotchkiss and 
Dubos 

5 

4. “ 

(3) recrystallized from butyl alcohol 

4 

5. " 

Prepared by Hoogerheide's method 

4 

6. “ flavianatc 

From gramicidin and flavianic acid 

6 

'J' H H 

(6) recrystallized three times from 
methanol 

5 

8. “ 

Solid heated at HI" for 3 hrs. 

4 

9. 

Alcoholic solution boiled 36 hrs. 

4 


* The values given represent the weight, in micrograms of any fraction, 
necessary to destroy 50 per cent of the bacterial cells within 2 hours at 
37°. The results are accurate to ±1 y. 


which was known to cause lysis of the cells in the test culture, 
in amounts of 5 7 but not 4 7, was used as a control on the 
sitivity of the micrococcus cells and of the test conditions. 
values obtained for gramicidin were accepted only when the 
pected values for the tj'rothricin were found. 

Some of the results of this quantitative study are given m 

A sample of tyrocidine hydrochloride when tested for activity 
by the same method as was used for gramicidin gave ^0 ““ 

destraclion with 7 7. Gramicidin, therefore, appears to a 0 
twice as active as tyrocidine hydrochloride under our con 
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of testing for activity. The differences in chemical and biological 
properties of gramicidin and tyrocidine have recently been dis- 
cussed by Dubos and Hotchkiss (6). 

Pure gramicidin responds to the common protein tests in the 
same way as does Fraction II. Thus it gives the biuret, xantho- 
proteic, and the Hopkins-Cole tests. The latter reaction takes 
place slowly. In spite of the fact that gramicidin does not contain 
free amino or carboxyl groups, it combines with some of the usual 
protein precipitants. Crystalline products were ob tamed when 
gramicidin was brought into contact with flavianic acid or rufianic 
acid in methyl alcohol. Picric acid, however, produced a gel. 

Table III 

Analyses of Gramicidin Flavianate 

The gramicidin flavianate was prepared by mixing a solution of 0.5 gm. 
of gramicidin in 2.5 cc. of methanol and 0.5 gm. of flavianic acid in 2.5 
cc. of methanol. Precipitation occurs after the mixture has stood for 
a few minutes. The product was always recrystallized from boiling 
methanol. 


No. of recrystal- 
lizations 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Sulfur 

1 

60.68 

7.00 


2 

60.67 

7.32 


2 

60.78 

7.10 


3 

60.50 

7.00 

0.97, 0.97, 0.96 


No precipitate was formed when gramicidin was treated with 
chloroplatinic acid, gold chloride, or phosphotungstic acid. 

The flavianate of gramicidin (decomposition at 215-218°), pre- 
pared by mixing methyl alcohol solutions of flavianic acid and 
gramicidin, appears to be a complex w’hich dissociates to an ap- 
preciable extent when dissolved in methanol. On recrystallization 
of this substance from hot methanol about 40 per cent recover^' is 
obtained. When additional flavianic acid solution is added to 
the mother liquor, flavianate precipitates. That the flavianic acid 
in the flavianate is part of a true complex and not held by gramici- 
din by some adsorption phenomena Avas indicated by the constancy 
of the analyses of repeatedly recrj^stallized samples (Table III). 
In addition, it was found that a sample of the flavianate in abso- 
lute methanol (29 mg. per 10 cc.) has an optical density of 0.50 
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at 4600 A. This value is higher than the density of the same 
weight concentration of pure flavianie acid. 

The molecular weight of gramicidin, determined by the melting 
point depression of camphor, has been reported to lie between 
1200 and 1600 (2, 5). Our results with this method are in agree- 
ment with these values. Inasmuch as the cryoscopie method 
with camphor as the solvent sometimes leads to erroneous results, 
a more intensive study of this problem was undertaken. 

A determination of the molecular weight was made by a modi- 
fication of the isothermal distillation method of Barger, Niederl, 
and collaborators (7). In the determination under consideration, 
82.77 mg. of a carefully prepared, rigorously dried sample of grami- 
cidin were weighed into the right-hand limb of a V-tube, and 4.119 
mg. of a sample of pure 2, 3-dimethyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone into 
the left-hand limb. The gas had been carefull}’’ discharged from 
the entire vessel before the introduction of these materials, and 
methyl alcohol (over a drying agent) was vacuum-distilled into 
the Wo limbs of the vessel, thus forming the solutions. These 
were frozen at dry ice temperature, and the vessel sealed under a 


vacuum. 

In consideration of the serious errors w'hich would accrue as a 


result of any appreciable quantity of low molecular weight im- 
purities, a rigorous technique, designed to avoid the presence of 
water or of atmospheric gases, Avas used at every stage of the fillmg 
operation. The quantities of methanol introduced into the right- 
and left-hand limbs AA-ere respectively 6.78 and 4.51 cc. The vapor 
pressure of the solvent from the tAvo solutions thus formed is the 
same, in case the molecular Aveight of the unknoAvn is 2500 . (A 
preliminary diffusion experiment in Avhich n-butanol Avas used ^ 
the solvent, had indicated a value of the molecular Aveight in t e 
range of 2500 to 4500.) The closed system Avas kept at a constant 
temperature (24°), and the transfer of solvent measured from tune 
to time by observing the volume of the solution in each of the avo 


limbs. The results are shoAvn in Table IV. . + thp 

A graph of the results shoAvn in Table IV indicates tha 
distillation proceeds uniformly in time until the 70th day. ® 
after there is no distillation, indicating that the tAVO resultan 
tions are in equilibrium Avith respect to the of 

solvent. Accordingly, from the data above, this con 
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equilibrium indicates for the molecular weight of gramicidin a 
value of 3100. 

It is interesting to note that the anatytical results of gramicidin 
flavianate are in agreement with this value. On the assumption 
that 1 molecule of gramicidin combines with 1 molecule of flavianic 
acid, the sulfur content (0.97 per cent) indicates a molecular weight 
of 2986 ± 300; the carbon ratio between gramicidin flavianate and 
its individual components places the value at 3036 ± 300. 

An attempt was next made to determine the molecular weight 
of gramicidin dissolved in phenol by measurement of the freezing 


^ Table IV 

Molecular Weight of Gramicidin .<ls Determined by Isothermal Distillation 


Days 

Volume 

AT (left limb)* 

Apparent 
mol. wt. 

Left limb 

Sight limb 


cc. 

ee. 

cc. 


0 

4.51 

6.78 

0.0 

(2500) 

13 

4.58 

6.70 

+0.07 


44 

4.81 

6.49 

+0.30 

(2800) 

62 

5.03 

6.25 

+0.52 


73 

5.10 

6.20 

+0.59 

3100 

91 

5.10 

6.18 

+0.59 

3100 

105 

5.12 

6.18 

+0.61 

3100 


The parentheses indicate non-equilibrium values. 

*^V is the volume change in the left limb due to distillation of sol- 
vent from the right limb. 


point depression. The phenol used as solvent, as well as the 
techmque of the measurements, was first checked by using di- 
phenylamine (mol. wt. 169) as a standard. Values of 165 and 166 
were obtained under conditions entirelj'^ comparable with those 
used with gramicidin. In the first experiment (1.067 gm. of grami- 
cidin, 12.26 gm. of phenol, observed depression 0.746°, cryoscopic 
constant of phenol 7.4° per mole per 1000 gm.) a value of 864 was 
found for the molecular weight. At this point, the drying of the 
gramicidin was suspected, and, accordingly, a still more rigorous 
drying procedure was used. A further, determination at approxi- 
mately the same concentration of gramicidin in phenol gave a re- 
sult of 908. 
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As a further check on the ciyoscopic method, it was decided to 
determine the molecular weight of gramicidin dissolved in cycle- 

) 

Table V' 


Molecular Weight of GraTnicidin Dcternnned by Freezing Point Depression 


Concentration, gramicidin 
per gm. cyclohcxanol 

Temperature 

Apparent mol. wt. 

gm. 

“C. 


0.0409 

1.44 

1220 

0.0247 

1.035 

1026 

0.0204 

0.945 

926 

0.0109 

0.635 

737 

0.00961 

0.58 

712 

0.00713 

0.47 

652 

0.00439 

0.32 

589 



hexanol bv measurement of the freezing point depression. 
man, best grade, cydohe.xanol was redistilled, 
at 161 ° being retained for use. It froze sharply at 25.15 
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a 0.3° drift on complete solidification. In view of the scanty and 
uncertain data in the literature for the value of the cryoscopic 
constant of this solvent, two determinations of this constant were 
made. Diphenylamine and benzophenone were used as solutes 
for this purpose. The series of measurements with diphenylamine 
mdicated that the value of the constant is 46.4° ± 1.1° (degrees 
per mole per 1000 gm.), that with benzophenone 42.7° ± 0.2°. 
The value 43.0° was adopted for the further determinations. The 
results obtained are recorded in Table V. 

The uniformity of the experimental results is indicated by the 
graph in Fig. 2. The first series of measurements was made by 
successively diluting more concentrated solutions, and it was at 
first thought that the greater specific depressions (and hence the 
smaller apparent molecular weight) obtained at the greater dilu- 
tions was to be attributed to a gradual uptake of moisture in spite 
of the precautions taken. This explanation had to be abandoned 
when it was found that the curve in Fig. 2 could be reproduced by 
successively adding solute to less concentrated solutions. 

The anomaly presented by these results remains unexplained. 
It should be added, however, that the solute recovered from the 
cyclohexanol solutions was indistinguishable from the starting 
material.' 


SUMMARY 

1. Further characterization of gramicidin, a bactericidal sulj- 
stance, isolated by Hotchkiss and Dubos from cultures of an aerobic 
sporulating bacillus, are reported. 

^ 2. Gramicidin appears to be identical with a ciystalline bacteri- 
cidal fraction isolated by Hoogerheide. 

3. Gramicidin forms a crystalline flavianate and rufianate. 

4. The molecular weight of gramicidin presents an anomaly in 
that it appears to depend on the nature of the solvent and the 
concentration of solute, Cryoscopic determinations in c3mlo- 
hexanone give values from 600 to 1200 (concentration range 0.4 
to 4 gm. per 100 gm. of solvent), w^hereas isothermal distillation in 
methanol indicates a molecular w'eight of 3100. Sulfur and carbon 
analys^ of gramicidin flavianate place the molecular weight of 
gramicidin as 3000, assuming 1 molecule of gramicidin and 1 
mo ecule of flavianic acid in this complex. 
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(Received for publication, July 29, 1941) 

In a previous publication (1) we have described a procedure for 
the isolation from liver of biotin as the pure crj^stalline methyl 
ester. Some of the properties of the pure substance were de- 
scribed, and in a later paper (2) we have given the preparation 
and properties of free biotin itself. We have also recently reported 
the results of a series of inactivation experiments on pure biotin 
which gave some indication of the possible presence or absence of 
certain types of groups (3). In this present paper we give the 
results of experiments which by direct chemical attack have led 
to the recognition of the functional groups present in the biotin 
molecule. We have obtained evidence that biotin is an N,N'- 
disubstituted cyclic urea derivative. 

As previously reported (1), biotin methyl ester possesses a 
melting point of 166-167° and is optically active ([«]** = -f 57° 
in chloroform). The analytical data are in best agreement with 
the empirical formula of CuHisOsNzS and show one methoxyl group 
to be present. The free biotin (2) melts at 230-232°, possesses a 
rotation of = -f92° in 0.1 N NaOH, and is predominantly 
acidic in character. Analyses of the compound led to the formula 
CioHigOsNsS which is in agreement with the results of the analyses 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Mr. W. O. Frohring 
and the Resctirch Staff of the S. M. A. Corporation for the supply of biotin 
concentrates which made this investigation possible. 

^ Hofmann*s participation in this work has been made possible by a 
cllowship granted to him by the Society for Chemical Industry, Basel, 

Switzerland. 

t S.M.A. Corporation Fellow. 
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of the ester. Evidence for the presence of a carboxyl group in 
biotin has already been presented. The absence of specific ab- 
sorption bands for biotin in the ultraviolet range suggests the 
absence of an aromatic ring or of similar structures ( 2 ). 

Because biotin is inactivated b 3 ' nitrous acid, it has been as- 
sumed that the compound could be an amino acid (4). We have 
found, however, that no nitrogen is produced when biotin is 
treated with nitrous acid bj’' the Van Slyke procedure.' Further- 
more, no color is formed after treatment of biotin with ninhydrin 
at pH 6.5. The possibility of biotin being an a-amino acid is 
consequentlj'' eliminated. Inactivation experiments likewise led 
to tills conclusion (3). 

Many other attempts were made to characterize the nitrogen 
in the biotin molecule. It ivould be unfruitful, however, to give 
the many negative experiments in this direction, since the follow- 
ing observation supplied us with the information we desired as to 
the nature of both of the nitrogen atoms. This same finding also 
characterized the remaining oxygen atom to be accounted for. 

Treatment of biotin or its methyl ester with strong barium 
hydroxide solution for 20 hours at 140° brings about the forma- 
tion of a new, optically active compound which can be isolated in 
85 per cent yield as the sulfate. The analyses of this compound 
agree best with the formula CsHzoOeNzSa- Since one-half of the 
sulfur in the molecule is present as ionizabJe sulfate, it appeap 
that the compound is the salt of a substance possessing basic 
properties. The free compound, C 9 H 16 O 2 N 2 S, obtained from the 
sulfate by treatment with the calculated amount of barium 
hydroxide, melts with decomposition at 185-190°, and can be 
sublimed in vacuo. 

By a micro-Van Slj’ke procedure an average amino N conten 
of 8.7 per cent was observed for the .sulfate of this compoun • 
This indicates the presence of tivo primary amino groups ^ ^ ® 
molecule. On benzoj-lation bj"^ the Schotten-Baumann met 0 
an alkali-soluble dibenzoyl derivative (m.p. 182-183°) is forme 
which with diazomethane forms a dibenzojd methyl ester {m.p- 
128-130°). The new compound will be referred to hereafter as 
the diaminocarboxylic acid. 

I We are indebted to Dr. Fritz Lipmami for carrying out the micro-Van 
Slyke analyses by the method of Warburg (5). 
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The most logical interpretation we can place on the formation 
of a diaminocarboxylic acid with the loss of 1 carbon atom and 
1 oxygen atom from biotin is the cleavage of a cyclic urea deriva- 
tive. It will be I'ecalled that biotin is predominantly acidic, so 
much so that biotin crystallizes as the free compound from fairly 
strong acid solutions. The nitrogen atoms must therefore be 
extremely weakly basic. However, some basicitj’- is indicated 
by the fact that the ester can be extracted from chloroform by 
fairly strong HCl. The conversion of the biotin possessing such 
weakly basic nitrogen to the much more basic diaminocarboxylic 
acid fits in with the interpretation offered. The inactivation of 
biotin by nitrous acid in spite of no liberation of nitrogen gas 
may po.ssibly be due to the formation of a nitroso derivative, a 
property of urea derivatives. During the drastic barium hydrox- 
ide treatment the urea structure would probably be transformed 
by the addition of water into the corresponding carbamic acid, 
which then loses CO 2 to yield the diaminocarboxylic acid. There- 
fore, the hydrolytic cleavage of biotin may be written in the 
following manner. 

[— COOH 
CbHuS NHj 

i— NH— COOH 


[—COOH 

CbHuS]— NH j + COz 

i-NH, 

The urea grouping must be part of a ring system, since no 
nitrogen and only 1 carbon atom is lost from the biotin by this 
procedure. The formation of trvo 'primary amino groups during 
the hydrolysis indicates further that each of the 2 nitrogen atoms 
of biotin carries 1 h 3 ’^drogen atom. 

With the characterization of the 2 nitrogen atoms and the 3 
oxygen atoms, attention was focused on the nature of the sulfur. 
It was found that biotin does not contain alkali-labile sulfur and 
does not liberate HsS when treated with zinc dust and HCl. After 
treatment wdth bromine water no inorganic sulfate could be 
etected. No positive nitiopnis.side test was obtained either in 
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the presence or the absence of sodium cyanide. The stability of 
the^ sulfur pointed to a thio ether structure and the experiments 
wliich will be described offer support for this assumption. 


'8%3 



CH2H2 

■ < ■ 


* ^ 
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Jiotin methyl ester 
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^ -COOCH3 
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-HH-OC-CgHs 


CHgllg 




/^-COOH 
I -HH-OC-CgHg 
I -NH-OC-CgHg 
I 'S 


Dibenzoyldiaminocar boxy lie 
acid methyl ester 


Dibenzoyldiaminocarboxylic 

acid 

Fig. 1 


It had been observed by earlier investigators, as well as by us 
(3), that biotin is extremely sensitive to pero.xides. Accordingly, 
pure biotin was treated with excess hydrogen peroxide in glacial 
acetic acid solution at room temperature for 16 to 18 hours- 
From the reaction mixture it was possible to isolate a crysta me 
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oxidation product in 90 per cent yield. The analyses of the pure 
compound, which melts at 274-275° with decomposition, point 
to the composition CioHieOsNjS, in which 2 atoms of oxygen have 
been added to the biotin molecule without loss of carbon or 
hydrogen. The presence of a carboxyl group in the compound is 
shown by the formation of a methyl ester, m.p. 239-241°, on 
treatment with diazomethane. The methyl ester is saponified 
by cold dilute alkali with the formation of the original oxidation 
product, m.p. 274-275°. 

Biotin and the diaminocarboxylic acid when treated with 
tetranitromethane produce a strong yellow color, in contrast to 
the new oxidation product which does not produce any color with 
that reagent. This behavior could parallel the formation of a 
sulfone from a sulfide, the latter giving strong color, the former 
remaining colorless when treated with tetranitromethane. Since 
biotin is not hydrogenated when shaken in the presence of platinum 
with hydrogen, the molecule apparently does not contain an 
ethylenic linkage, assuming no poisoning of the catalyst. The 
sulfur in the thio ether form would therefore seem to be responsible 
for the color reaction with tetranitromethane. These facts along 
with the addition of 2 oxygen atoms to the molecule without loss 
of carbon or hydrogen point to an oxidation by the peroxide 
treatment of a thio ether to the corresponding sulfone. 

The relationships of the diaminocarboxylic acid and of the 
sulfone to biotin and to the derivatives of all three compounds 
are shown in Fig. 1. 


EXPEHIMENTAL 

Diaminocarboxylic Acid Sulfate — 10 mg. of biotin or biotin ester 
were heated in a sealed tube with 1 cc. of water and 200 mg. of 
barium hydroxide for 20 hours at 140°. The excess baryta was 
removed with carbon dioxide and the filtrate from the barium 
carbonate was acidified with 1 N HjSO* until it was faintly acid to 
Congo red. The precipitated barium sulfate was removed by 
filtration and the clear filtrate was concentrated in vacuo to a 
small volume. On addition of a few drops of methanol to the 
solution plate-like crystals appeared. The crystals were collected 
fij’’ filtration and w^ere washed with methanol. The resulting 
10 mg. of crystals were further purified by crystallization from a 
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mixture of water and methanol. The pure material melted at 
245-255°,- depending upon the rate of heating. It possessed a 
rotation of [a]^ = —15° for a 1 per cent solution in ivater. 

CjHjoObNsSj (31G.4) 

Calculated. C 34.16, H 6.37, N 8.85, S 20.27, NHj-N 8.85, SOi-S 10.13 
Found. “ 34.43, " 6.31, “ 8.54, “ 20.22, " 8.69, “ 10.07 

Diaminocarboxylic Acid — 10 mg. of the diaminoearbo.\ 3 dic acid 
.sulfate were dissolved in 0.5 cc. of water and 0.64 cc. of 0.1 n 
barium hydroxide solution was added. The barium sulfate was 
removed by filtration and the filtrate was concentrated to dryness 
in vacuo. The crystalline residue, 5.8 mg. of needles melting at 
180-185°, was purified by sublimation in vacuo (10"^ mm.) at 
160°. The purified material melted at 186-190° with decom- 
position. 

CjHjjOjNjS. Calculated. C 49.62, H 8.31, NHi-N 12.83 
(218.3) Found. “ 49.33, “ 8.30, “ 14.30 

2 mg. of the sublimed material were dissolved in 0.5 cc. of water 
and the solution was acidified with 1 N H 2 SO 4 . On evaporation 
in vacuo and crystallization of the residue by the addition of 
methanol, the sulfate was obtained, melting at 245-250°. 

Dibenzoyldiaminocarboxylic Acid — 15 mg. of the diamino- 
carboxylic acid sulfate were dissolved in 1 cc. of water, and I 
N NaOH was added until the solution was alkaline to phenol- 
phthalein. The solution was cooled with ice. 17 mg. of benzoy 
chloride were added, and the solution was shaken for 15 minutes, 
and kept alkaline by the addition of 1 n NaOH. At the end of t is 
time the alkaline solution was extracted with ether and the et er 
extracts were discarded. The aqueous laymr w'as acidifie 0 
Congo red with 3 N HCl, whereupon the dibenzoyl derivative 
separated as an oil. The oil wms extracted with chloro orm- 
The chloroform solution was washed with water, drie oy^^ 
sodium sulfate, and evaporated to dryness. The crysta b 
residue was purified by crystallization from a mixture of met an 

* The melting points reported herein were determined by the use 0 
Kofler micro melting point apparatus and are unoorrected. 
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and ether. The jdeld of pure compound was 16 mg. of needles 
melting at 182-183°. 

C23Hj 804N2S (426.5). Calculated, N 6.57; found, N 6.44 

Dibenzoyldiaminocarboxylic Acid Methyl Ester — 10 mg. of the 
dibenzoyldiaminocarboxylic acid were dissolved in 0.5 cc. of 
methanol and to this solution was added a freshly distilled solution 
of diazomethane in ether until the yellow color remained. The 
solution was kept in the refrigerator for 30 minutes, and was then 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The cr 5 '^stalline residue was 
purified by crystallization from a mixture of methanol and ether. 
6 mg. of needles melting at 128-130° were obtained. 

CjiHzaOiNjS. Calculated. C 65.42, H 6.40 
(440.5) Found. “ 65.46, “ 6.36 

Biotin Sulfone — 11.9 mg. of biotin were dissolved in 6.4 cc. of 
glacial acetic acid and 0.6 cc. of 30 per cent H 2 O 2 were added to 
the solution. The clear solution was kept at room temperature 
for. 18 hours and then evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The crys- 
talline residue was dissolved in a few drops of boiling water and 
the solution was allowed to cool. The biotin sulfone crystallized 
from the cold solution in long needles. The crystals were re- 
moved by filtration and were washed with cold water. The yield 
of crystals was 7.0 mg., m.p. 274-275° with decomposition. By 
concentration of the mother liquors an additional 5.0 mg. of the 
sulfone, m.p. 274-275°, were obtained. 

CioHuOtNjS. Calculated. C 43.47, H 5.84, N 10.13, S 11.61 
(276.3) Found. “ 43.36, “ 5.76, " 10.17, " 11.32 

The biotin sulfone was esterified in the following manner. 
5.0 mg. were suspended in 2 cc. of methanol and the suspension 
Was cooled in an ice bath and treated with an excess of 
diazomethane for i hour with frequent shaking. At the end of 
this time the sulfone had dissolved and the yellow color due to the 
diazomethane remained. The solution was concentrated to 
drjmess in vacuo and the cr 3 '’stalline residue, m.p. 238-240°, was 
sublimed at 220° and 10~® mm. pressure. The sublimate was 
dissolved in 1 cc. of hot methanol and upon the addition of ether 
the substance crj’’stallized from the solution. The crj'stals were 
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washed with ether and dried. The yield of biotin sulfone methyl 
ester, m.p. 239-241°, was 4.5 mg. The methoxyl determination 
indicated the presence of one methoxyl grouping. 

Approximately 1 mg. of the biotin suJfone methyl ester was 
dissolved in a few' drops of 2 n NaOH and the solution was acidified 
with dilute HCl. The crystalline material which separated was 
washed with water. This material melted with decomposition 
at 274-275°, the melting point of biotin sulfone. 

The authoi-s wish to express their appreciation to Dr. J. R- 
Eachele of this laboratory for carrying out the microanalyses 

SUMM.UIY 

Evidence accounting for the functional groups of biotin has been 
presented. It has been concluded that biotin is a carboxylic acid 
containing an N ,N'-substituted cyclic urea grouping and possess- 
ing sulfur in a thio ether linkage. 

By alkaline treatment of biotin a sulfur-containing diamino- 
carboxylic acid containing 1 less carbon atom and 1 less oxygen 
atom is formed. The sulfone of biotin has been prepared by the 
oxidation of biotin with H 2 O 2 . The preparations of various 
derivatives of these compounds have likewise been presented. 
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A RAPID EXTRACTOR FOR URINARY STEROIDS 


II. MODIFICATIONS FOR THE SIMULTANEOUS HYDROLYSIS 
AND EXTRACTION OF URINE WITH ANY SOLVENT 
HEAVIER THAN WATER 

By E. B. HERSHBERG* and JOHN K. WOLFEt 
(From the Converse Memorial Laboratory, Harvard University, Cambridge) 

(Received for publication, August 4, 1941) 

Since our publication last year (1), the extractor with a sintered 
glass disk dispersing carbon tetrachloride has been employed 
widely in both assay and research laboratories. In addition, 
the principle of simultaneous hydrolysis and extraction of 
urine which was suggested has been shown by Talbot, Butler, 
MacLachlan, and Jones (2) to result in a greatly improved 
androgen recovery. This, and other work, indicates that con- 
siderable time can be saved and a maximum yield of hormone 
obtained by warming the urine in the extractor with an electrical 
heater until the equilibrium temperature is reached. With 
carbon tetrachloride as the extracting solvent this is approximately 
60°, and once this temperature is reached the current may be 
shut off. 

The operating temperature can be controlled either above or 
below 60° by the use of some solvent other than carbon tetra- 
chloride as the extracting medium. A new level is then required 
in the extractor overflow arm to compensate for the change in 
specific gravity of the solvent. We have done this b^’’ using the 
sliding cylinder and barrel assembly B, shown in Fig. 1. The 
position of the overflow hole C may be adjusted while the ex- 
tractor is in operation by sliding the plunger A up or down through 
the cork D until the porous plate just dips into the urine. 

^ * Research Fellow on grants from the National Cancer Institute and Eli 
Lilly and Company to Professor L. F. Fieser. 

t Research Fellow on a grant from the National Cancer Institute to 
Professor L. F. Fieser. Present address. National Institute of Health. 
Bethesda, Maryland. 
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216 Extractor for Urinary Steroids. II 

With a gi\’en dispersion disk the droplet size is dependent on 
the acidity of the solution and the .surface tension of the ex- 
tracting solvent. Methylene chloride, chloroform, and tetra- 
chloroethylene are all comparable with carbon tetrachloride, while 
ethylene chloride gives a coarse dispersion. 



Fig. 1. Extraction apparatus 
Apparatus (Fig. 1) 

Variable Overflow Device— The plunger is ground to 3/8 inch in 
diameter and the barrel is made from precision inside ground and 
polished tubing (Ace Glass, Inc., Vineland, New Jersey), the h 
being to a tolerance of from 0.001 to 0.003 inch. The upper sec- 
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used in the extractor. The hole C in the plunger A is set at such 
a point that the sintered glass disk just dips into the urine while 
the extractor is in operation. Trap F prevents vapor from escap- 
ing through the hole in the plunger. 

It is recommended that the extractor be put in operation before 
the heater is started, in order to provide convection currents to 
distribute the heat in the liquid. 
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EFFECTS OF INSULIN UPON THE PRODUCTION OF 
KETONE BODIES 

Bt MICHAEL SOMOGYI 

(From the Laboratory of the Jewish Hospital of St. Louis, St. Louis) 
(Received for publication, June 23, 1941) 

In 1936 we reported the occurrence of severe ketosis “immedi- 
ately following hypogtyeemic shock in insulin-treated diabetics, 
who for some time prior to the insulin shock were well under con- 
trol on diets containing 120 to 250 gm. of carbohydrates with com- 
mensurate doses of insulin” (1), Since 1935, when we first 
observed this causal connection between hypoglycemia and ketosis, 
appreciation of the phenomenon and its proper application in the 
treatment of diabetic patients in our institute have consistently 
produced gratifying clinical results (2). In the light of this ex- 
perience the subject assumed sufficient significance to deserve 
further study. With regard to Claude Bernard’s thesis that patho- 
logical processes differ only quantitatively from normal physiologi- 
cal processes, our observations were extended beyond diabetic 
patients to include normal human subjects and laboratory animals. 
The results of these studies were briefly reported last year in a 
preliminary note (3). 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Analytical Technique — ^The low concentrations of ketone bodies 
encountered in normal blood made it essential to employ a sensitive 
analytical method, capable of reliably registering changes that may 
be relatively great while small in absolute amount. At the outset 
we used Hubbard’s method (4) as the only micromethod then 
available that was sensitive and accurate, but later we replaced it 
by a simpler technique (5). The errors in both methods lie within 
10 per cent when the amount of acetone derived from the total 
ketone bodies contained in the sample under analysis is not less 
than 0.01 mg. 
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N ormal Subjects — Studies on healthy individuals show that in- 
sulin, when injected in quantities sufficient to cause a protracted 
state of hypoglycemia, exerts in succession two opposite effects 
upon ketonemia. When the blood sugar drops below the postab- 
sorptive level, the amount of the ketone bodies diminishes during 
the first few hours; if, however, the hypoglycemic state is main- 
tained long enough, the amount of the ketone bodies begins to in- 


Table 1 

Inilial Depression and Subsequent Rise of Ketonemia in Healthy Subjects 
during Insulin Hypoglycemia 


Subject 

Insulin 

injected 

Time after 
insulin in' 
jection 

Blood sugar 

Ketone 

bodies 

Change in 
ketonemia 
relative to 
initial levels 


lintM 

Am. 

mf?. per cent 

mg. per cent 

pfT cent 

M. S., male 

12 

0 

86 

1.1 




3 

54 

0.8 

-27 



5 

66 

1.6 

+45 

r. E. W., male 

IS 

0 

SO 

0.6 




1.0 

65 

0.6 

0 



6 

50 

1.9 

+216 

E. S., male 

15 

0 

77 

0.4 




1.5 

50 

0.4 

0 



6 

44 

0.9 

+125 

C. S., female 

12* 

0 

8i 

0.4 




1.5 

60 

0.3 

-25 



5.5 

46 

0.8 

+100 

A. T., “ 

12* 

0 

81 

0.4 




1.5 

61 

0.3 

-25 



5.5 

49 

0.6 

+50 


* 8 units of insulin were injected at the start of the experiment, another 
4 units 1.5 hours later. 


crease and, in time, may rise well above the level shown before the 
insulin injection. 

The phenomenon is illustrated in Table I, which contains the re- 
sults of experiments on five subjects. It may be noted that the 
first phase of the process does not appear in an emphatic form, bu 
that in the second phase the ketonemic level increases considers 3 
in every case, in one instance to the double, in another to more than 
the 3-foId of the postabsorptive level. 
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It was considered probable that prolongation of the hypogly- 
cemic state beyond the 5.5 and 6 hour periods, used in these ex- 
periments, would cause further increase in ketonemia; reluctant to 
impose this condition on human subjects, we used two dogs in 
experiments in which the hypoglycemic state was extended to 10 
hours. 


Table II 

Changes in Kelonemia during Instdin Hypoglycemia in Normal Dogs 


Each dog received 1 unit of crystalline and 1 unit of protamine insulin 
per kilo of body weight. 


Experiment No. 

Time after 
insulin in- 
jection 

Dog 2 

Dog 3 

Biood 

sugar 

Blood 

ketone 

Blood 

sugar 

Blood 

ketone 


hrs* 

mff. per cent 

me. per cent 

me. per cent 

me, per cent 

1. 16 bia. after 

0 

. 69 ' 

0.6 

87 

0.4 

last feeding 

1.5 

33 

0.4 

32 

0.3 


3 

61 

0.3 

49 

0.4 

1 

5 

60 

0.6 

32 

0.7 


7 

31 

3.1 

23 

2.8 


10 

34 

4.6 

37 

2.6 

11. Repetition of 

0 

74 

0.9 

85 

0.6 

Experiment 

1.5 

33 

0.8 

18 

0.5 

1, 3 wks. later 

3 

54 

0.9 

43 

0.5 


5 

72 

0.7 

66 

0.4 


7 

54 

1.4 

27 

1.7 


10 

35 

3.5 

21 

4.2 

111. Saline substi- 

0 

82 

0.6 

88 

0.4 

tuted for in- 

5 

86 

1.1 

86 

0.5 

Bulin 

10 

95 

0.4 

79 

1 

0.3 


N ormal Dogs — ^Food was withheld from the animals for 14 hours 
before the experiment. After a blood sample was obtained, 2 units 
of insulin per kUo of body weight were injected, 1 unit of crystalline 
insulin intravenously and 1 unit of protamine iosulia subcutane- 
ously, the former to produce hypoglycemia as rapidly as possible, 
the latter for the extension of the hypogl 3 memic state over the pro- 
longed periods of time desired. For 10 hours following the injec- 
tion, blood samples were periodicaUj’- drawn for the estimation of 
sugar and ketone bodies. 

The results, given in Table II, show that the ketone bodies in 
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the blood just begin to rise after the 5th hour following the injec- 
tion of insulin, the highest ketonemic level appearing after 10 hours 
of continuous hypoglycemia. The rate of the increase during the 
last interval suggests that a further rise might have taken place if 
the hypoglycemic state had been allowed to persist beyond 10 
hours. The first phase of insulin effect upon ketonemia, observed 
in man, is evident also in the dog, showing up after about the same 
length of insulin action as in man. 

To check this finding, 3 weeks later the experiment was repeated 
with the same dogs under identical conditions. As may be seen, 
Experiment II, included in Table II, unfolds the same general pic- 
ture as Experiment I. A further control consisted in the observa- 
tion of the variability of the sugar and ketone body content of the 
blood with all experimental conditions the same as in Experiments 
I and II, except that saline was substituted for insulin. From the 
results (Experiment III, Table II) it is obvious that the changes 
which occurred in the preceding two experiments were directly 
caused by insulin hypoglycemia. 

Comparison of Tables I and 11 permits the inference that ketone- 
mia during hypoglycemia changes-much in the same manner in man 
and dog. This justifies the assumption that extension of the period 
of observation in man beyond 6 hour’s would lead to a further sub- 
stantial rise of the ketonemic level, similar to that occurring in the 
dog. 

Diabetic Subjects — Disposition to develop ketosis is one of the 
main characteristics of the diabetic condition. It is not surprising, 
then, that the superimposed ketogenic effect of insulin hypogly- 
cemia elicits a much greater response of increased ketonemia in the 
diabetic than in the normal individual. (In fact, it was the con- 
spicuous ketonuric response to insulin hypoglycemia, observed by 
us in 1935 in severely diabetic patients, that directed our attention 


to the problem.) 

With a sensitive micromethod available, we studied recently me 
effect upon ketonemia of clinically unrecognized degrees of 
hypoglycemia. Disinclined to subject patients to protracted hy- 
poglycemic states for the purpose of experimentation, we made our 
observations on subjects who received from their attending p ysi- 
eians a type of treatment which, we suspected, might lead to lypo 
glycemia during postabsorptive periods, mainly during the mg 
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without coming to the notice of either physician or patient. We 
have in mind patients receiving substantial single morning doses 
(or sometimes two doses) of protamine insulin, and also many 
patients treated with more than 30 units of unmodified insulin. 
Analysis of blood samples obtained from such patients between 
midnight and breakfast time actually showed the conditions which 

Table III 

Increase in Ketonemia Due to Insulin Hypoglycemia in Diabetic Patient 
The patient received 80 gm. of proteins, 50 gm. of fats, 250 gm. of carbo- 
hydrates per day, and 30 units of protamine insulin before breakfast. The 
glucose tolerance test at the foot of the table indicates a mild degree of 
diabetes. When no hypoglycemia occurred during the night, ketonemia 
was normal, while 3 nights later, when hypoglycemia occurred, ketosis 
developed. 


Time 

Blood sugar 

Blood ketone 

mo 

mg. per cent j 

mg. per cent 

Apr. 8-9 



11 p.m. 

184 1 

0.9 

1 a.m. 

195 1 

0.8 

3 “ 

126 

0.9 

7 » 

88 

1.0 

Apr. 11-12 



10 p.m. 

168 i 

0.5 

1 a.m. 

63 

0.6 

3 " 

58 

1.7 

7 “ 

61 1 

6.4 


Glucose tolerance 


Blood sugar, mg. per cent, after ingestion of 100 gm. glucose 


Ohr. 1 

I hr. 1 

2 bra. 1 

3 hrs. 

i hrs. 


163 

330 

410 ^ 

325 

277 



we anticipated: when hypoglycemia (mostly of moderate degrees) 
set in and had persisted for several hours, the ketonemic level in- 
creased appreciably. 

Of numerous observations of this kind, one is presented in Table 
III. This example was selected because by luck}' coincidence we 
intercepted blood samples during a night which passed without 
hypoglycemia, and 3 days later when hypoglycemia did occur dur- 
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ing the night. By comparing the records of the two nights, one 
obtains a clear cut illustration of the causal connection between 
hypoglycemia and ketosis. 

Diabetic Bo^s— Observations were made during protracted hypo- 
glycemic states on diabetic dogs. The animals were partially 
(about 90 per cent) depancreatized, and showed but slight gly- 
cosuria during the first few weeks following the operation. They 
were fed exclusively with horse meat (ad libitum) and received no 
insulin injections. Glycosuria gradually increased and in about 2 
months after operation reached 4 to 15 gm. per day; at this time 

Table IV 

Changes in Kcloneinia during Insulin Hypoglycemia in Diabetic Dogs 


Dog 4 (weighing 10.5 kilos) received 30 units of crystalline and 10 units 
of protamine insulin. Dog 7 (weighing 11.5 kilos) received 20 units of 
cryst.alline and 10 units of protamine insulin. 


Dog 4 

[ Dog 7 

Time after 
insulin injeo* | 
tion 1 

Blood sugar 

Blood ketoue 

i 

Time after 
insulin in- 
jection 

Blood sugar 

Blood ketone 

1 

mg, per cent j 

mg, percent 

hrs 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

0 

308 

9.1 

0 

257 

20.3 

2.5 

65 

1.4 

3 

44 

13.3 

5.5 

45 

4.3 

5 

46 

8.5 

7.5 

48 

4.6 

7 

38 

15.0 

9.5 

31 

S.7 

10.5 

35 

24.9 


1 


12 

27 

30.4 


ketonuria also set in. Still the animals maintained their initial 
bodj"^ weight and looked normal in every respect. In this condi- 
tion they were subjected to the experiments. About 14 hours 
after the last food intake, the dogs were made hypoglycemic for 
extensive periods of time by the injection of both unmodified and 


protamine insulin. 

In Table IV are presented the blood sugar and ketone body 
values obtained in two such experiments. Dog 4 was under ob- 
servation for 9.5 hours after the injection of insulin, about 7.5 hours 
in hypoglycemia. As may be seen, the two phases in the chang^ 
of the ketonemic level, which could be discerned in normal subjec 
and dogs, are much more conspicuous here; the blood ketones fars 
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dropped from 9.1 to 1.4 mg. per cent, only to increase again to 8.7 
mg. per cent as the hypogl 3 ’-cemic state persisted. The rather 
steep rise during the last 2 hours suggests that this tendency would 
have continued had the experiment not been interrupted at this 
point. Extension of the period of observation to 12 hours in the 
next experiment with Dog 7 proved this to be so. In this instance 
ketonemia, 12 hours after the injection of insulin (about 10 hours 
of continued hypoglycemia), has risen well above the level it 
showed before the injection of insulin. 

DISCUSSION 

The ketogenic action of insulin hypoglycemia was first observed 
by Collip (6) as earl}’- as 1922, He described the occurrence of 
ketone bodies in the urine of normal rabbits in a condition of hypo- 
glycemia following the administration of insulin. Cbllip’s rather 
vague explanation of the phenomenon is that the injection of “in- 
sulin might by lowering the sugar tension of the blood actuallj- 
jeopardize the oxidation of glucose in the tissues.” Raab (7) in 
1928 reported that 3 to 6 hours after the injection of 16 units or 
more of insulin, normal dogs shoived, after a transitory decrease, 
a rise in ketonemia above the basal level. He interpreted his re- 
sults on the basis of Minkowski’s (and Geelmuyden’s) purelj”- specu- 
lative theory of glyconeogenesis from fatty acids, a process in which 
ketone bodies are assumed to appear as intermediarj'^ products. 
Changes in ketosis, according to Raab, simply reflect changes in 
the rate of glyconeogenesis. Burn and Ling (8) in 1928 found that 
ketonuria of rats, following frequent insulin injections in the course 
of 2 or 3 days, increased to about 4-foId of the ketonuria of control 
animals that were kept on an identical diet. In the insulin-treated 
rats they also observed protracted hj'^poglycemic states and a de- 
crease of the liver glycogen to less than 0.1 per cent before the 
marked rise of ketonuria occurred. Bum and Ling, aware of the 
causal connection between these findings, regarded the ketogenic 
effect of insulin as something that "might have been foretold” on 
the basis of “the previously known facts (a) that insulin reduces 
liver glycogen, and (6) that the amount of ketonuria is inversely 
proportional to the amount of liver glycogen.” 

The interpretation offered bj’^ Bum and Ling has found addi- 
tional support in recent years in the work of numerous investi- 
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gators. One can now understand changes in the metabolism of 
ketone bodies, which fonneriy eluded explanation, on the basis of 
the well established facts (1) that the ketone bodies which appear 
in blood and urine originate, as a rule, exclusively in the liver (ex- 
cept, perhaps, in extremelj'' high degrees of ketosis), the amount of 
the ketone bodies showing an inverse relationship to the glycogen 
content of the liver, and (2) that whereas the liver utilizes none (or 
at least no appreciable part) of the ketone bodies which it produces, 
extrahepatic (in the main, muscle) tissues are capable of consuming 
substantial amountsJ It ma}" be postulated, therefore, that, since 
insulin is without effect upon the utilization of ketone bodies 
(16-18), the initial drop and subsequent rise in the ketonemic level 
during insulin h5^poglycemia are parallel to, and contingent upon, 
corresponding changes in the rate of production of ketone bodies 
in the liver. 

It can scarcely escape attention that the changes in ketonemia 
observed in our experiments show a conspicuous parallelism to the 
kno^vn changes in hepatic glycogenolysis under the same condi- 
tions.^ The first phase of insulin action tends to increase the 
glycogen content of the liver by inhibiting hepatic glycogenolysis, 
while the second phase, which develops after protracted hypogly- 
cemic states, tends to deplete the hepatic glycogen stores by en- 
hancing glycogenolysis. Correspondingly, in line with the thesis 
of the inverse relationship between the glycogen content of the liver 
and the rate of ketone formation, the ketonemic level declines in 
the first and increases in the second phase. 


SPSIAIABY 

Insulin exerts two opposite effects upon the ketonemic level; Jot 
some time after injection it causes a decrease, but after protracted 
states of hypogljmemia it effects a rise. Both of these insulin e - 
fects occur in normal as well as in diabetic men and animals, a 
appear in the diabetic on a magnified scale. 

‘ The discovery of theise facts grew out of perfusion studies 
other organs by Embden and his collaborators. Subsequen 
workers, employing improved analytical methods and a wide 
experimental approaches, concurred without exception with 

discussion and bibliography of the subject the reader ra /-e/erred 
to Cori’s review ((19) pp. 152-154, 201). 
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The two phase effect of insulin upon the rate of formation of 
ketone bodies in the liver closely parallels the effect of insulin upon 
the rate of hepatic glycogenolysis: in the first phase glycogenolysis 
is inhibited and, with it, the rate of ketone formation decreases, 
while after persistence of hypoglycemic states for some time, gly- 
cogenolysis is stimulated and, with it, the rate of ketone formation 
increases. 
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THE ULTRAVIOLET ABSORPTION SPECTRUM OF 
CRYSTALLINE RIBONUCLEASE 

By FRED M. UBER and VICTOR R. ELLS 

(From the Biophysical Laboratory of the Department of Physics, University 
of Missouri, Columbia) 

(Received for publication, July 14, 1941) 

The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of ribonuclease, recently 
crystallized by Kunitz (1), has been determined and found to 
resemble that of other protein enzymes. The sample of crystalline 
ribonuclease was prepared and kindly furnished by Dr. M. Kunitz. 
It had been crystallized three times in ammonium sulfate and 
three times in alcohol. According to our determination by the 
micro-Kjeldahl method, it had a total nitrogen content of 13,28 
per cent (average of 13.50 and 13.05 per cent). 



Fig. 1. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of crystalline ribonuclease 

The absorption determinations were made on a solution con- 
taining 1.89 mg. of the original crystalline sample per cc. of dis- 
tilled water. On the basis of a molecular weight of 15,000 and a 
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nitrogen content of 16.1 per cent for pure ribonuclease (1), this 
gave a concentration of 1.04 X 10“^ m. 

The absorption curve, as measured with a Hilger Spekker 
photometer and tungsten steel spark source, is shown in Fig. 1. 
The molecular extinction coefficient, e, is defined by the equation 
e = (1/cd) logic (lo/I) where c is the molar concentration and d is 
the length of the absorbing solution in cm. A maximum value of 
e of 11.540 occurs near 2800 A., and a minimum of 6160 occurs at 
2520 A. Almost identical values were obtained for solutions in 
phosphate buffer at pH 4.5 and in borate buffer at pH 2.5. 

In the absence of tryptophane, already shown by Kunitz (1), 
the wave-length position and magnitude of the absorption max- 
imum are to be ascribed to the tyrosine content (c/. (2)). Accord- 
ing to our calculations, based on the chemical analysis by Kunitz 
(1) of the tyrosine equivalent of ribonuclease, there should be 
-twelve t3TOsine residues per molecule. Unfortunately there are 
several conflicting values of fmax. reported for tyrosine, but if one 
accepts Holiday’s (2) value of 1240 as the best under the cir- 
cumstances, then the spectrophotometric evidence indicates nine 
to ten tyrosine residues per molecule. In view of the several 
assumptions and sources of error involved, better agreement would 
not be expected. 
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A PHOTOCHEMICAL YIELD FOR THE INACTIVATION OF 
CRYSTALLINE TRYPSIN 

Br FRED M. USER ano A. D. McLAREN 

{From the Biophysical Laboratory of the Department of Physics, University 
of Missouri, Columbia) 

(Received for publication, July 18, 1941) 

That enzymes can be inactivated by exposure to ultraviolet 
light has been demonstrated qualitatively by a number of in- 
vestigators (1), but very few experiments have been conducted 
under conditions which permitted a calculation of the number of 
molecules inactivated per quantum of radiation absorbed. Ob- 
viously data of the latter type can be secured only for pure enzymes 
whose molecular weight is known. Quantum yields (molecules 
inactivated per quantum absorbed) as a function of wave-length 
for the inactivation of crystalline urease have been determined 
by Landen ((2), cf. (3)), and yields for pepsin can be calculated 
from the data of Gates ((4), cf. (2)). The very low yields (around 
0.001) obtained for urease and pepsin did not permit any definite 
conclusions regarding the structure of these two protein molecules 
or the mechanism of their photochemical inactivation. 

With the hope of securing more detailed information under 
varied experimental conditions, and possibly higher quantum 
yields, it was considered desirable to extend this type of investi- 
gation to other enzymes. Trypsin has been selected for this 
purpose because it was known to consist of a single molecular 
species and because several synthetic substrates for it had been 
prepared by Bergmann and his coworkers (5). 

The present paper reports the absorption spectrum of crystalline 
trypsin as well as quantum yields for its inactivation at X 2537 
and 2804 A. ; the ydelds are based on its loss of ability to release 
COOH • groups in a-benzoyl-Z-arginineamide hydrochloride. 
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EXPEEHCENTAL 

Absorption Spectra — As far as the writers are aware, no absorp- 
tion spectrum for crystalline trypsin has previously been pub- 
lished. Prom its known protein nature and its content of aromatic 
amino acids, one would predict its spectrum to resemble that of 
pepsin. Tlie absorption curve shown in Fig. 1 indicates this to be 
true, with the maximum value of the molecular extinction co- 
efficient (fmsx) for trypsin occurring at the same wave-length as 
for pepsin. For trypsin, tmax. is equal to 50,000, while the cor- 



Fig, 1. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of crystalline trypsin 


responding value for pepsin interpolated from the cu^e of Gate 
(6) lies in the neighborhood of 60,000. Likewise 
occur at the same wave-length position, but 6„i„ for ^ ^ 

29,000, while for pepsin Gates obtained a value be wee > 

^ The absorption measurements were 

Missouri Spectrographic Laboratory by Dr. - . ^ together 

medium quartz spectrograph and Spekker phot S 

S i cm. absorption cells and a tungsten steel spark sour 

" oo-stallu.e trypsto, which had baea precipitated 
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with MgS 04 , was kindly furnished by Dr. M. Kunitz. For the 
molecular extinction coefficient, where e = (1/cd) logio (lo/I), 
the molecular weight was taken as 36,500 (7). The concentration 
is expressed in moles per liter and is based on a determination of 
the total nitrogen in the sample, with the value of Northrop (8) 
for the N content (15.0 per cent) of pure crystalline trypsin. 
The spectrum was obtained with a 2.52 X 10~® ii solution of tryp- 
sin in m/15 KH2PO4 buffer (pH 4.5). 

An analysis of the crystalline trypsin sample showed that it 
contained 65.7 per cent trypsin (corresponding to a value of 
9.86 per cent found for total nitrogen), 17.0 per cent SO 4 , 4.4 per 
cent Mg (spectroscopic), and 0.02 per cent Ca (spectroscopic). 
The rest was considered to be water of crystallization. 

Determinations of absorption spectra for irradiated solutions of 
trypsin in phosphate buffer revealed only slight increases in the 
extinction coefficient at the end of 30 minutes irradiation, at 
which time the activity was reduced to 62 per cent, emax, increased 
4 per cent and €min. 6 per cent during this period. This behavior 
also parallels rather closely the pepsin data of Gates (4), who used 
the total radiation from a mercury arc; in our case only the wave- 
length 2537 1 . was employed. 

Activity Determinations — ^An approximately 2,52 X 10“** M 
trypsin solution was made up fresh for each series of trials in 
m/15 phosphate buffer at pH 4.5. An 0.8 ce. sample was ir- 
radiated, the monochromator being used. The substrate em- 
ployed with the trypsin was a-benzo 5 d-l!-arginineamide hydrochlo- 
ride (5) which was kindly furnished by Dr. Max Bergmann. A 
0.0383 M solution of the substrate was made up in m/15 phosphate 
buffer to which sufficient NaOH was added to give a pH of 11.4. 
Following irradiation, 0.5 cc. of the exposed trypsin solution wms 
added to 0.5 cc. of the above substrate, giving a resultant pH of 
7.3. The mixture was then incubated for 1} hours at 40°. 

The titration of the carboxyl groups liberated was carried out 
by a modification of the method due to Grassmann and Heyde 
(9). It was necessary to make a determination on a blank as well 
as on the irradiated and control solutions which were incubated. 
The blank solution was prepared as follows: To 0.5 cc. of un- 
exposed tr 3 rpsin solution and 0.5 cc. of the same substrate solution 
were added 1 drop of 0.1 per cent alcoholic thymolphthalein and 
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just enough 0.2 n NaOH to give a faint blue color. Thus the solu- 
tion was at once brought to approximately pH 10, which resulted 
in the loss of tryptic activity. 

The titration of the blank was carried out as follows; To 0.2 
cc. of the given mixture were added 2 more drops of the same 
indicator, plus 1.8 cc. of absolute alcohol. The mixture was then 
titrated mth 90 per cent alcohoh'c 0.01 n KOH until the depth 
of blue produced was equal to that of a Cu(NH3)4++ standard 
(0.0025 M CuCb excess NH4OH) containing a small amount 
of BaS04. The BaS04 was added to give the standard a tur- 
bidity comparable to that resulting from precipitation of the 
trjrpsin in the titration mixture. The number of cc. of 0.01 n 
KOH required w'as taken as the value of the blank. 

To a control made up of 0.5 cc. of unexposed trypsin solution 
and 0.5 cc. of substrate, and incubated for 1| hours at 40°, was 
added the same amount of 0.2 n NaOH as was required by the 
blank, plus 1 drop of the indicator. The irradiated samples were 
treated in the same manner. Then 0.2 cc. samples from each were 
titrated in the same manner as the blank. The fraction of the 
original trypsin activity remaining after irradiation was found by 
taking the ratio of the number of cc. of 0.01 n KOH required for 
the irradiated sample and the control, respectively, after having 
made a correction for the blank. 

Irradiation — The source of ultraviolet radiation was a water- 
cooled capillary mercury arc, operating at atmospheric pressure, 
in conjunction with a crystal quartz monochromator (c/. (2))- 
The exit slit had an area of 10.08 sq. mm. The rectangular ir- 
radiation cell was 4 mm. wdde, 40 mm. tall, and had a path len^ 
in the direction of the incident radiation of 1.0 cm. At X 2537 ■, 
0.744 of the incident energy was absorbed by trypsin molecu es 
at the concentration used; at X 2804 A., 0.846 of the radiation uas 
absorbed by the trypsin. The volume of the irradiated solution 
was 0.8 cc.; during treatment, it was stirred continuously wi 


. quartz rod. . 

The number of ultraviolet quanta absorbed per cc. 01 so 
)y active trypsin molecules is given by the product of t e 
owing factors: (exposure per unit volume) (average 
iefiection) (quanta per erg) (fraction of energy absor e ) ( 
(correcUon factor). The correction factor takes mlo account in 
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decreasing fraction of the total energy which is absorbed by 
active trypsin as the irradiation treatment progresses. The 
number 1074 represents the energy incident on the irradiation cell 
in ergs per sq. cm. per minute per cm. galvanometer deflection. 


Table 1 

Quantum Yield Determinations at X S6S7 A. for Inactivation of Trypsin 


Trypsin 

concentra- 

tion 

Inactiva- 

tion 

Molecules 
inactivated 
per cc. in 
units of 

Exposure 

tune 

Average 
galvanom- 
eter deQec- 
tion during 
interval 

Correction 

factor 

Yield in 
molecules 
per quan- 
tum 

mQ,* per cc. 

per cent 


min. 

cm. 



1.39 


29.8 

4.52 

21 

117.6 

0.85 

0.017 

1.43 


25.9 

4.04 

20 

114.1 

0.86 

0.012 

1.43 

, 

16.0 

2.50 

20 

74.8 

0.93 

0.014 

1.43 


27.4 

4.27 

20 

116.1 

0.86 

0.016 

1.43 


35.0 

5.46 

20 

110.2 

0.81 

0.023 

1.42' 


21.8 

3.38 

20 

115.8 

0.89 

0.013 

1.42 


36.2 

5.61 

20 

95.5 

0.81 

0.028 

1.42 


30.8 

4.77 

20 

77.2 

0.84 


1.41 


32.2 

4.95 

20 

143.0 

0.83 


1.41 


24.5 

3.68 

20 

114.5 

0.87 

t 

1.41 


27.8 

4.28 

26 

74.6 

0.85 


1.39 


20.0 

3.03 

20 

103.2 

0.90 

*■ 

1.39 

’ 

22.8 

3.46 

24 

97.5 

0.88 

^QR| 1 

1.39 


23.0 

3.49 

24 

90.6 

0.88 

^RRi 1 

1.39 


21.5 

3.26 

24 

84.5 

0.89 


1.40' 


29.2 

4.46 

24 

94.4 

0.88 

^RR! 

1.40 


20.0 

3.05 

30 

70.3 

0.90 

0.012 

1 39 


53.5 

8.11 

26 

128.2 

0.69 

0.027 

1.39 


45.1 

6.84 

20 

124.8 

0.75 


1.39, 


20.5 

3.11 

20 

115.1 

0.90 

B 

Average 

0.017 


±0.001 


* Weight of original sample, uncorrected for true trypsin content (65.7 
per cent). 


niscussioN 

The individual determinations of the number of molecules of 
trypsin inactivated per quantum of radiation absorbed are tabu- 
lated in Tables I and II for the wave-lengths 2537 and 2804 A., 
respectively. At 2537 A. the average of twenty separate deter- 
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minations gives a value of 0.017; at 2804 A., the average of four- 
teen trials is 0.016. Thus no difference in sdeld with wave-length 
is indicated in this region. 

From the fact that the concentration of active trypsin decreases 
exponentially with time of irradiation (c/. (4)) it is concluded 
that a molecule of the enzyme must be inactivated by the absorp- 


Table 11 

Quantum Yield Determinations at X S804 A. for Inactivation of Trypsin 


Trypsin 

concentra- 

tion 

Inactiva- 
tion ! 

1 

Molecules 
inactivated 
per CC. in 
unite of 10“ 

Exposure 

time 

Average 
galvanom- 
eter deflec- 
tion during 
interval 

Correction 

factor 

1 

Yield in 
molecules 
per quantum 

mg.* per 

CC. ' 

perceni 


min. 

cm. 



1.39] 


38.3 

5.81 

40 

72.9 

0.79 

0.016 

I.39I 


35.3 

5.35 

40 

68.1 

0.81 

0.015 

1.391 


32.1 

4.87 

40 

66.6 

0.83 

0.014 

1.39 


34.1 

6.17 

40 

64.8 

0.82 

0.015 

1.39 

1 

32.0 

4.85 

24 

105.8 

0.83 

0.014 

1.39 


30.9 

4.68 

24 

103.5 

0.84 

0.014 

1.39] 

29.3 

4.44 

24 

104.1 

0.85 

0.013 

1.441 

25.3 

3.97 

24 

101.7 

0.87 

0.012 

1.44f 

35.4 

6.56 

24 

92.4 

0.81 

0.019 

I.40I 

46.8 

7.15 

40.2 

81.5 

0.74 

0.019 

1.40f 

37.6 

6.74 

40 

64.9 

0.80 

0.017 

1.40] 

40.3 

6.15 

25 

100.6 

0.78 

0.019 

1.40[ 

36.2 

5.53 

30 

95.5 

0.81 

0.015 

I.40J 

46.2 

7.05 

30 

1 

92.6 

0.75 


Average 






0.016 

±0.0005 







* Weight of original sample, unoorrected for true trypsin content (65.7 
per cent). 


tion of a single ultraviolet quantum. On the average, ’ 

oZ 1 quantum out of 60 is thus effective. _ Since these quanta 

are absorbed by the aromatic amino acid “'the question 

are probably about twenty m the trypsm molecule, the q 

as to whether some e m*ule”^ 

aorb a quantum to produce i^tivaton a„B.tio 
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also conceivable that there may be several regions within a single 
molecule possessing enzymatic activity. A continuation of this 
study with other substrates is expected to help answer these 
questions. 


SUMMARY 

The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of crystalline trypsin has 
been determined and foimd to have a maximum (e = 50,000) near 
2800 1., like numerous other proteins. 

The number of trypsin molecules inactivated per quantum of 
radiation absorbed at 2537 and 2804 k. are 0.017 and 0.016, 
respectively, where inactivation is defined as the loss of ability 
to liberate carboxyl groups in ot-benzoyl-l-arginineamide hydro- 
chloride. 
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CHEMICAL STUDIES OF BULL SPERMATOZOA. THE 
METHIONINE CONTENT OF WHOLE SPERMATOZOA 
AND OF THE PARTS OBTAINED B YPHYSICAL MEANS* 

Bt CHARLES A. ZITTLE and ROBERT A. O’DELL 

[From the Department of Bacteriology, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, July 14, 1941) 

Previous studies (1, 2) with bull sperm have shown that over 
two-thirds of the 1.6 per cent sulfur present is accounted for as 
cystine plus cysteine. Studies with the fractions obtained after 
sonic treatment have given results of the same magnitude. In an 
attempt to account for the remaining sulfur the determination of 
the sulfur-containing amino acid, methionine, was carried out by 
the Baernstein hydriodic acid-hydrolysis procedure (3, 4). The 
methionine content has been calculated from the methyl iodide 
liberated and the homocysteine formed. Further, the cystine has 
been determined iodometrically for comparison with the previousl}' 
reported values (1, 2). The method has been made more trust- 
worthy by using the observation that hypophosphite, used to 
prevent oxidation of the hydriodic acid, does not react witli iodine 
at 0° during the cysteine titration. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The Kassell and Brand (5) modification of the Baernstein (3, 4) 
procedure wa.'j u.sed. The apparatus' and the procedure were 
similar to those used by Kassell and Brand. However, we found a 

* This work has been aided bj' a grant from the Xational Conimiftee on 
Maternal Health, Inc. 

' Loose, glass wool plugs were used in the bottom of the inlet tubes in the 
tram to aid in dispersing the vapors and permit more even regulation of 
flow. Care was taken to avoid leaks caused by the slight back pressure. 
Careful grinding of the joint between the digestion flask and the condenser 
Was necessary. 
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small flame more satisfactory for the heating than an oil bath 
kept at 150°, since low results were obtained with the latter. The 
flame was adjusted to insure gentle boiling and to maintain re- 
fluxing at about the middle of the condenser.^ 

We found that the potassium hypophosphite added to preserve 
the HI was not always completely destroyed during the hydrolysis. 
The uptake of iodine by the undestroyed hypophosphite (6) causes 
high cy.steine values. Some workers (4, 5) have concluded that 
the hj'pophosphite is completely destroyed; others add ordy small 
amounts as needed (7) or evaporate to dryness repeatedly (8) to 
insure decomposition. Although the hypophosphite is usually 
destro 3 '^ed at the temperature obtained with the flame, we have 
found a simple expedient that prevents the interference of hypo- 
phosphite in the cysteine titration and so for this reason its com- 
plete destmction is not important. The titration was carried out 
at 0° & temperature at u'hich we have observed that hypophosphite 
does not react with the iodine but at which the iodometric titratioa 
of the cysteine proceeds smoothly and quantitatively.^ A separate 
experiment showed that at 56° 0.13 gm. of KH 2 PO 2 , equivalent to 
12.5 cc. of a 0.1 M solution, was required to discharge the iodine 
color from 5 cc. of 0.1 n acid potassium iodate after treatment with 
excess KI and acidification with HCl, whereas at 29° 2.0 gm. were 
required, and at 0° even a large excess did not discharge the coloi . 

It is therefore recommended that the digest be cooled to 0° be- 
fore the iodate is added and kept at this temperature during the 
titration with thiosulfate.^ 

2 Once during the subsequent concentration of the digest over an open 
flame, an explosion occurred which shattered the digestion flask. A shieW 
is recommended for this part of the procedure. Others (6) have noted ex- 
plosions when a solution of sodium hypophosphite was evaporated on a 
water bath. 

’ This procedure was used initially because it is known (9) that the con- 
ditions (concentration of iodide, excess of iodine, temperature, etc.)_fortae 
iodometric titration of cysteine are not as critical when the titration is ms e 
flt 0° 

< The homocysteine titrations gave identical values whether 
room temperature or at 0°. Presumably the hypophosphite “een - 
stroyed by previous manipulation or did not take part in the reaction uno 

these conditions. 
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Results 

When the procedure was performed with 3 to 10 mg. samples 
of methionine,® the average recovery of the volatile iodide was 88.5 
per cent and of homocysteine was 86.2 per cent. Accordingly, 
the methionine values in Table I have been corrected by the fac- 
tors 1.13 and 1,16, respectively. Kassell and Brand (6) who have 
used factors of 1.07 and 1.12, respectively, have given a discussion 
of the causes of incomplete recovery. Several determinations of the 


Table 1 

Comparison of Sulftir Data for Bull Spermatozoa and Parts Obtained by 

Physical Means* 


Fraction 

Methionine, 

volatile 

iodidef 

Methionine, 

bomo> 

cyateinet 

Cystine, 

iodo- 

metric 

Cystine§ 

Total 
sulfur 11 

Total 

sulfur 

ao- 

counted 

for 


per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Whole sperm. , . . 

1.92±0.1 

1.76±0.1 

3.8±0.2 

4.1±0.1 

1.6±0.1 

94 

Heads j 

1.01 , 

1.01 

4.1 

4.0 

1.6 

81 

Midpieces 

2.25 

2.24 

4.5 

4.4 

1.8 

94 

Tails 

3.4 

4.1 

2.4 

3.3 

1.5 

112 


*A11 samples were made lipid-free and dried by the use of acetone 
followed by petroleum ether (2). The data are not corrected for the ash 
content of the samples. 

t Corrected by the factor 1.13. Methionine sulfur = 0.215 X methio- 
nine. 

t Corrected by the factor 1.16. 

§ Previously reported data. The cystine values were obtained by using 
cuprous oxide to reduce and precipitate the cystine; then the sulfur content 
of the resulting mercaptide was determined gravimetrically or its cystine 
content by the Sullivan colorimetric method (1, 2). Cystine sulfur = 
0-267 X cystine. 

II Previously reported data. The sample was oxidized in a Parr bomb 
and the sulfur determined gravimetrically as barium sulfate (2). 

luethionine and cystine in purified casein (Harris) have given re- 
ported values (4, 5). Methionine, added to both casein and whole 
sperm, has been accounted for quantitatively. 

The methionine values, calculated from the volatile iodide and 
homocysteine, and the iodometric cystine values are summarized 

' dl-Methionine (Hoffmann-La Roche) purified according to Barger and 
Weichselbaum (10), which gave theoretical sulfur and nitrogen contents. 
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in Table I, and compared with the cystine and total sulfur values 
previously determined. 


DISCUSSION 

The cystine* values obtained by the Baemstein method (Table 
I) confirm those previously reported (2) with the exception of the 
value found for the tails. A comparison of the methionine data 
calculated from the methyl iodide and the homocysteine shows 
that in general a good agreement was obtained. The reason for the 
disagreement between the two methionine values for the tails is 
not known. It was also found that in the case of the tails, the 
sum of the average methionine sulfur and cystine sulfur values is 
greater than the total sulfur content obtained by direct determina- 
tion. This indicates that the lower of the two methionine values 
for the tails is the more correct one. The sperm heads contain 
large amounts of thymus type nucleic acid (2). However, the 
methylated pyrimidine, thymine, present in this type of nucleic 
acid, is not likely to be demethylated during the hydrolysis with 
HI, since the methyl group is bound to carbon. The close agree- 
ment of the methyl iodide and the homocysteine values shows that 
demethylation of the th 3 unine did not occur. Although the sulfur 
accounted for in the heads is apparently only 81 per cent of the 
total, the difference is close to the maximum accumulated error of 
the values used in the calculation and does not necessarily indicate 
that sulfur compounds, other than those determined, are present. 
A variation of the cystine sulfur to methionine sulfur ratio from 
1.09 in the tails to 4.87 in the heads indicates that more than one 
sulfur-containing protein is the source of the sulfur. 

The hydrolysates of the sperm samples were clear but a trace 
of humin appeared as a small viscous drop on the surface of the 
hydrolysate. Lugg (7) had observed humin in HI hydrolysates 
of plant proteins. The amount of humin was not sufficient for a 
sulfur analysis; but the loss of sulfur, if any, in this amount of ma- 
terial must have been small. 

' Cystine and cysteine were not distinguished by the methods used. We 
have used the word cystine to include both for brevity and because nitro- 
pruBside tests had shown the preponderance of cystine over cysteine. 
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SUMMARY 

The Baernstein method was used to determine methionine and 
cystine in bull sperm and the fractions obtained after sonic disin- 
tegration. 1.92 per cent methionine was found in the whole sperm 
and a range of 1.01 to 3.8 per cent in the parts. The cystine deter- 
minations confirmed previous results obtained by other means. 
Most of the total sulfur was accounted for by these amino acids. 
The determination of cystine by the Baernstein method has been 
made more trustworthy by performing the titration of cysteine at 
0°, a temperature at which any undestroyed hypophosphite, used 
to preserve the HI, was unreactive. 
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GLYCOLYSIS AND PHOSPHORYLATION IN BRAIN 
EXTRACTS* 

By SEVERO OCHOA 

[FTom the Department of Pharmacology, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis) 

(Received for publication, July 3, 1941) 

Geiger (1) reported that cell-free brain extracts, when highly 
diluted, will form large amounts of lactic acid from added glucose 
or fructose, but hardly any from hexose monophosphate or hexose 
diphosphate, and concluded that the above esters are not normal 
intermediaries of brain glycolysis. His results were the more 
surprising as glycolysis of the sugars led to accumulation of phos- 
phate esters and required all the coenzymes which are known to be 
active in so called phosphorylating glycolysis. 

Upon repetition of Geiger’s experiments it was found that dilute 
rat brain extracts will form lactic acid from either hexose mono- 
phosphate or hexose diphosphate,^ at the same rate as from glucose 
or even faster. Per 1 gm. of fresh brain, 30 to 40 mg. of lactic acid 
are formed in 90 minutes from either glucose or the hexose phos- 
phates. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The extracts Avere prepared by grinding 1 part of brain Avith 4 
parts of ice-cold distilled Avater and centrifuging off the solid 
residue. To 0.2 cc. of the fresh, undialyzed, extract (equivalent 
to 40 mg. of brain) the folloAving substances Avere added so that 
their final concentrations AA’ere as indicated: 0.008 m Mg++ (as 
MgClj), 0.01 M phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, 0.024 ii sodium bicarbo- 
nate, 0.0007 M adenosine triphosphate, and 0.0005 m cozymase. 
After addition of the substrate or substrates, the Amlume aa'rs 

* This work was supported by a research grant from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. 

. * esters were prepared in this laboratory by enzymic methods and 
'dentified in the usual way. They were used as sodium salts. 
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brought to 2.0 cc. and the mixtures were incubated at 38° with 95 
per cent nitrogen and 5 per cent carbon dioxide in the gas phase. 
Glycolysis was measured either manometrically or by chemical 
estimation of lactic acid (2). A typical manometric experiment is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The figures are averages oi two experiments 



Fig. I. Glycolysis in rat brain extract; manometric measuremeDt of acid 

production. Curve 1, nosubstrate; Curve2, 0.028Mglucose{noco.ym^- 

Curve 3, 0.014 M glucose; Curve 4, 0.028 m glucose; Curve 5 aOlO M ^ 
diphosphate; Curve 6, 0.010 m hexose diphosphate plus 0,030 m 
C urve 7, 0.014 m hexose monophosphate. 


in which corresponding samples gave resulte jS 

than 10 ner cent. In the experiment reproduced m Table 1 

acid production was determined both o^etric 

pnllv The figures for lactic acid calculated from the 
dShavs been corrected tor ch.o,ee in mactior, doe to to,m.‘»» 
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or breakdown of hexosephosphoric esters^ but not for the reten- 
tion of COj by the enzyme mixtures; so that they are a little lower 
than the figures secured by chemical estimation; considering this 
the agreement is fairly satisfactory. The changes in directly de- 
teimined phosphate (inorganic -f phosphocreatine P) indicate that 
the substrates react according to the following equations. 

2 hexose + 2HsPO< = 2 lactic acid + 1 hexose diphosphate 
2 hexose monophosphate = 2 lactic acid -f 1 hexose diphosphate 
1 hexose diphosphate = 2 lactic acid -f 2 HjP 04 

Both Fig. 1 and Table I show that, although addition of a phos- 
phate acceptor is not indispensable for glycolysis of hexose di- 


Table I 

Glycolysis in Rat Brain Extract* 



mctic acid formed 

Change in 

Substrate 

Determined 

mano* 

metricaHy 

Determined 

chemically 

directly 
determined P 

None 

mff. 

0.15 

mff. 

0.19 

mff. 

Glucose (0.028 m) . . , 

1.22 

1.58 

-0.36 

Hexose monophosphate ( 0.010 m) 

1.17 

1.38 


diphosphate (0.017 m) 

" “ (0.017 m) 4- 

1.15 

1.20 

1 -fO.35 

1 

creatine (0.030 m) , . ... 

1.34 

1.54 

! -fO.41 


* Incubated 90 minutes. 


phosphate, the rate of lactic acid formation is increased on addition 
of creatine. Glycolysis does occur without the addition of a 
phosphate acceptor because one (adenosine diphosphate or adenjdic 
acid) is provided b 3 '' breakdown of the added adenosine triphos- 
phate through the activity of the adenosine triphosphatase present 
in the extracts. 

Dismutation between triose phosphate (formed from hexose di- 
phosphate) and pyruvic acid also takes place rapidly in dilute 
brain extracts, as shown in Table II. The experiments were ear- 
ned out in the presence of sodium fluoride to prevent phospho- 

■ At pH 7, 0.25 equivalent of acid disappears per 1 molecule of phosphate 
set free from hexose phosphate. 
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gij’-ceric acid from reacting further. Lactic acid was determined 
chemically. On addition of a phosphate acceptor, whether crea- 
tine or glucose, the reaction is accelerated and inorganic phosphate 
is esterified with formation of either phosphocreatine or hexose 
diphosphate. The evidence for this is that, relative to the amount 

Table II 

Dismutalion beiween Triose Phosphate and Pynivic Acid in Bat Brain 

Extract 

Substrates, O.OI m hexose diphosphate and 0.04 m pyruvic acid, P 
acceptors, 0,028 m glucose or 0.02 m creatine; 0.04 m NaF; 0,0007 m adenosine 
triphosphate. 

Pyruvic acid was determined by the method of Clift and Cook (3) under 
correction for the triose phosphate present. The sum of triose phosphate 
and hexose diphosphate is given approximately by the orthophosphate 
liberated on hydrolysis in 1.0 n HiSO* at 100° for 180 minutes; phospho- 
"lyceric acid by the difference between total acid-soluble P and the 180 
ainute hydrolysis value- 


Experi- 

ment 

No. 

■ 

■ 

Phosphate 

acceptor 

Lactic 

acid 

formed 

PjTuvic 

acid 

disap- 

peared 

Inor* 

ganic 

Pcb 

Phos- 

pbo- 

creatinc 

anses 

Triose 
phos- 
pnafe *f 
hexose 
dipbos- 
pnat« 

Phos- 

pbO“ 

glyanc 

acid 


Tntn. 


tng. 

mg. 

tnjr. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

70 

None 

mm 




-0.17 

+0.17 


70 

Creatine" 

m 

■bS 



-0.30 



70 

Glucose 

1.66 

1.60 

-0.42 



+o.o;i 

2 

60 

None 



+0.04 


-0.17 

-j-0. 13 


60 

Creatine 

1.22 

1.24 

-0.28t 


-0.36 

+0.37 


135 

Glucose* 








135 

Glucose 

1.81 

1.63 

-0.29 


-0.24] 



* No adenosine triphosphate added, 
i True inorganic P, precipitated with magnesia mixture. 


of triose phosphate plus hexose diphosphate that disappears, more 
phosphoglyceric acid is formed when glucose is added. The ester 
ification of inorganic phosphate does not occur in the ab^nce o 
added adenosine triphosphate (Table it. Experiment 2) . 
stration of esterification of glucose in this reaction is o so 
interest, since Meyerhof (4) was unable to obtain it with ra 
brain extracts although he obsemmd esterification of creatine. 
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Geiger (1, 5) had found that more concentrated brain extracts 
had little or no glycolytic activity owing to the presence of a 
thermolabile inhibitor. This has been confirmed; with 1.0 cc. of 
extract in a volume of 1.5 to 2.0 cc. the glycolytic activity was 
negligible in all cases. The necessity of cozymase for glycolysis in 
dilute undialyzed brain extracts (1) has also been confirmed (cf. 
Fig. 1). 

The presence in brain of hexokinase (6), an enzyme which trans- 
fers the labile phosphate of adenosine triphosphate to hexoses, 


Table III 

Hexokinase in Pigeon Brain Extract 


Experiment 

No. 

Glucose 

NoF 

Incubation 

period 

I 

Inorganic 

> 

Labile P 
q{ adenoalne 
triphoa- 
pnato* 




min. 

mff. 

niff. 

1 

0 

0 

Initial 

0.06 

0.24 


0 

0 

15 


0.09 


+ 

0 

15 


0.06 


0 

+ 

Initial 

0.06 

0.24 


0 


15 

0.08 



4- 

+ 

15 

0.07 

BB9 

2 

0 

4- 

Initial 

0.08 



0 

4- 

15 

0.10 



-f 

+ 

15 

0.08 

mM 


‘Difference between P liberated during 10 minutes hydrolysis in 1.0 
N HjSOi and inorganic P. 


has now been demonstrated in a more satisfactory manner than 
had hitherto been possible (1, 7), by using an acetone powder of 
brain. Adenosine triphosphatase is partly inactivated by the 
acetone treatment and can then be completely inhibited with 
fluoride. The brain was ground with 10 volumes of ice-cold ace- 
tone and the mixture was filtered with suction; the brain residue 
was repeatedly washed with ice-cold acetone and dried in vacuo 
over H2SO4. 1 part of dry powder was extracted with 20 parts of 
Water and the insoluble material was centrifuged off ; 0.3 cc. of the 
extract was made up to 1.0 cc. with 0.015 m veronal buffer, pH 
7.5, 0.004 M magnesium chloride, and 0.004 or 0.005 m adenosine 
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triphosphate, with or without 0.028 m glucose and 0.04 m sodium 
fluoride ; the mixtures were then incubated in air at 30°. Table III 
shows that, without fluoride, added adenosine triphosphate is 
mainly dephosphorylated by adenosine triphosphatase, but that 
with fluoride it transfers phosphate to glucose. This is indicated 
by the decrease in phosphate hydrolyzed in 10 minutes bj* normal 
acid at 100° (labile phosphate of adenosine triphosphate) with no 
change in the concentration of inorganic phosphate when fluoride 
is present. 

It has been previously reported (7, 8) that phosphorylation of 
glucose or of hexose monophosphate to hexose diphosphate in 
brain dispersions can be “coupled” with oxidation of pyruvic acid. 
Attempts to demonstrate a coupling with dismutation between 
triose phosphate and pyruvic acid were unsuccessful because the 
relatively concentrated brain dispersions failed to catalyze the dis- 
mutation to a significant extent.* It had also been observed that 
the brain dispersions oxidized glucose or hexose diphosphate at a 
much lower rate than P 3 ''ruvic acid. These results must now be 
attributed to the presence of Geiger’s inhibitor in the enzyme prepa- 
rations, Evidence for phosphate transfer from phosphoglyceric 
acid to adenylic acid (via phosphopyruvic acid) in brain extracts 
has been presented in previous papers (7, 9). 

In conclusion it can be said that sugar breakdown in cell-free 
preparations of brain occurs after phosphorylation to hexose 
diphosphate by the same reactions as in similar preparations o 
muscle, retina, and other tissues. Whether free hexoses rat er 
than glycogen are attacked would seem to depend on the relatn e 
proportions of hexokinase and phosphoryla.«e (10) present in, or 
extracted from, the tissues. Recent evidence (11) which in ica ^ 
the occurrence of phosphorylating glycolysis in brain slices is o 
interest in this connection. 


SUMMARY 

In the presence of magnesium ions, inorganic phosphate, a 
nosine triphosphate, and cozymase, dilute rat hos- 

lactic acid at a high rate from added glucose, hexo mo ^ 
phate, or hexose diphosphate, Dismutation betwee 

» Ochoa, unpublished observations. 
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phate and pyruvic acid is markedly accelerated in the presence of a 
phosphate acceptor such as creatine or glucose; in this case inor- 
ganic phosphate is esterified with formation of either phospho- 
creatine or hexose diphosphate. In aqueous extracts of dry ace- 
tone powders of brain, adenosine triphosphatase is completely 
inhibited by fluoride and the labile phosphate of adenosine tri- 
phosphate is transferred to glucose without liberation of inorganic 
phosphate (hexokinase reaction). The implications of these facts 
are discussed. 
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THE VERATRINE ALKALOIDS 

XII. FURTHER STUDIES ON THE OXIDATION OF CEVINE 

By LYMAN C. CRAIG and WALTER A. JACOBS 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, July 3, 1941) 

In an earlier communication (1) the chromic acid oxidation of 
cevine was reported and the isolation of a crystalline product de- 
scribed which was called decevinic acid. This product could be 
isolated from the acid fraction which resulted from the oxidation 
only after preliminary heating of this fraction, preferably to 180°. 
A more thorough examination of the products which resulted 
from the oxidation has since been made and is the subject of this 
report. 

The procedure which offered the most promising results was 
one in which the acid fraction obtained by continuous extraction 
of the oxidation reaction mixture with ether was esterified with 
diazomethane and then fractionated by the use of microfraction- 
ating colunms. Careful examination of each of the resulting 
fractions indicated the presence of the methyl esters of at least 
five different acids. 

Fractions 1 and 2 appeared to consist mostly of the dimethyl 
ester of methylsuccinic acid, contaminated with the ester of suc- 
cinic acid. The methoxyl content of Fractions 4 and 5 was 
stiikingly lower than that of the others. The analytical results 
combined with the saponification data as well as analyses of the 
recovered acid indicated a formulation of C 11 H 14 O 8 or CuHieOs 
for the acid. Since the ester was completely saponified within 5 
minutes when heated with a slight excess of 0.1 n NaOH at 100°. 
it appears hardly possible that a tertiary carboxyl group is present. 
3 moles of alkali on the basis of this formulation were con- 
sumed but the methoxyl determination showed the presence of 
only two methyl ester groups. Two carboxyl groups and a lactone 
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group must be present in the acid. The nature of the remaining 
oxygen atoms cannot be decided until the exact formulation of the 
acid itself is made definite by later work. 

Fractions 7, 8, andj9 almost entirely crystallized. The crj^stal- 
line material on analysis proved to be the teiramethyl ester, ChHssOs, 
of a hexanetetracarhoxylic acid, CioHhOs. The ester melted at 
65-66° and was optically active; viz., [a]o = +22°. The total 
yield of this ester from all fractions was about 11 per cent of the 
theory based on the amount of cevine employed. 

The acid recovered on saponification of the ester crystallized 
from ether and melted at 170-175°. This acid after distillation at 
0.2 mm. pressure yielded an optically active dianhydride, [ajo = 
+67°, which gave analytical data in agreement with the formula- 
tion CioHioOe. This anhydride was converted into a keiomono- 
'anhydride, CsHio 04 , when distilled at a higher temperature and 
'y pressure. The latter was also optically active, [ak = +128°. 

These observations are sufficient to remove a number of possible 
structural formulas which might be considered for the hexane- 
tetracarboxylic acid. The fact that it first loses 2 molecules of 
water to give a dianhydride, then loses CO 2 to give the ketomono- 
anhydride appears to exclude any formula which contains more 
than a single carboxjd group on the same carbon atom; viz., a 
substituted malonic acid. The latter was of coui’se already 
improbable because of the conditions under which cevine was 
oxidized; i.e., in 25 per cent sulfuric acid solution at boiling tem- 
perature. The carboxyl groups must therefore be distributed on 
different carbon atoms on a hexane or isohexano chain. 

Further information was obtained by a study of the rate of 
hydrolysis of the tetramethyl ester in alkaline solution. Tins rate 
is shown by Curve 1, Fig. 1. In the curve time is plotted against 
the equivalents of alkali consumed. A weighed quantity of the 
ester, 30 mg., was placed in the steam bath witli 5 equivalents 0 
0.1046 N NaOH. For withdrawal of the aliquot part (0.1 cc.) 
at the intervals indicated on the graph, the solution was quickl.' 
cooled to 20°, the sample taken, and the solution at heateh 


that 


again.' The aliquot was then titrated against .stanctara arm 
phenolphthalein. Although the ester was not completely so 
at first, on stirring it completely dissolved in a few .seconds. 
The data show that 2 equivalents are so rapidly consumed 
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the rate of hydrolysis of two of the ester groups cannot be measured 
by this technique. In fact, a separate experiment in which the 
ester was heated with only 2 equivalents of 0.1046 n alkali for a 
short time revealed complete hydrolysis of these two groups. 

Examination of the remainder of the curve reveals that the 
other two methyl ester groups are much more difficult to saponify 
and in fact can hardly be saponified with the slight excess (1 
equivalent of 0.1046 n NaOH) of alkali used. However, saponifi- 
cation was complete after prolonged heating with excess 1.01 n 
NaOH. 



I. Hydrolysis of methyl esters in alkaline solution. Curve 1, 
hexanetetracarboxylic acid methyl eater; Curve 2, heptanetetracarboxylic 
acid methyl ester; Curve 3, methyl ester of the precursor of decevinic acid. 


It can thus be assumed with a fair degree of certainty that two 
tertiary carboxyl groups must be present, since the difficulty of 
saponification of the ester of such a carboxyl group (where there is 
no complication from adjacent double bonds or rings) as contrasted 
with the ease of saponification of a primary or secondary carboxyl 
group is well known. The esters from Fractions 2 and 5 as well 
as the trimethyl ester of tricarballylic acid taken as a model were 
completely hydrolyzed within 5 minutes under analogous con- 
ditions. 

If the hexanetetracarboxylic acid contains two tertiaiy carboxyl 
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groups, only two formulas are possible under the limitations set 
by the formulation CioH^Os. These are given in Formulas 
I and II. 


HOOC COOH 
I I 

CHo— C-C— CH, 

3 , , 3 

HpC CHp 
HOOC COOH 

I 

Formula II contains no carbon chain longer than that of glutaric 
^ acid and thus could not directly give rise to the ketomonoanhydride 
on distillation. Formula I therefore seems to be indicated for our 
acid, although it cannot be considered certain until synthetic 
experiments planned in the near future are completed and actual 
identity established. Synthetic confirmation is made more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the acid and its derivatives from cevine are 
optically active. 

The cai'bon content of each of the fractions from Fraction 10 
on was higher than that of those which preceded. These fractions 
did not ciYstallize. Analysis of Fraction 12 suggested the presence 
of the ietrameihyl ester. Ci 6 H 2408 , of the next higher homologue of 
the above acid; f.e., a heptanetelracarboxylic acid, CuHjsOg. 
This ester, like that of the hexanetetracarboxylic acid, proved to 
be difficult to saponify completely and required prolonged heating 
■\vith normal alkali. The crystalline acid saponification product 
melted at 145-148°. The analytical data were in good agreement 
with those required by the formulation CuHioOs. This acid was 
obtained in much smaller amount from cevine than was the 
hexanetetracarboxylic acid. 

The rate of hydrolysis in 0.1046 N NaOH of this tetramethj 
ester was determined as in the previous case. The results obtaine 
are reproduced ui Curve 2, Fig. 1. It is apparent that this acid 
also must contain two tertiary carboxyl groups. 

After Fraction 14 the distillates were viscous resins, ine 


HOOC 

1 

HpC cm 

I I ^ 

HOOC-C-C-CHo 
1 I 

HpC COOH 
I 

HOOC 
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analytical data of Fraction 17 recovered by sublimation were 
in fair agreement with the formulation C17H24O8 containing three 
methoxyl groups as ester groups. A portion of the latter proved 
to be comparatively difficult to saponifJ^ Since 4 equivalents of 
alkali were consumed and only thi-ee methyl ester groups can be 
present, the extra equivalent of alkali must have been required 
for cleavage of a lactone group. The lactone acid would therefore 
possess the formulation CuHisOa. 

The rate of saponification of the ester which was determined 
as in the case of the hexanetetracarboxylic acid is reproduced in 
Curve 3 , Fig. 1 . From this curve it can be seen that there must 
be present the ester of at least one tertiary carboxyl group and of 
another which is less readily hydrolyzed than the other two and 
possibly also of tertiary character. 

The acid which was recovered from the saponification mixture 
failed to crystallize. This acid, however, proved to be the pre- 
cursor of decevinic acid. On pyrolysis, only water and no CO2 was 
liberated.* The yield of recr3’'stallized decevinic acid obtained was 
78 per cent of the theory on the basis of the formula C14H18O8 
for the acid. This high jdeld of decevinic acid, CwIlMOe, strongly 
.supports the conclusion that the above acid is its precursor with the 
above formulation and that of its ester is C17H24O8. 

The ti-ansition from tliis -acid to decevinic acid would appear 
superficially to be rather simple and to be brought about by the 
loss of only 2 molecules of water. However, the former is obtained 
by strong alkaline hydrolysis, whereas decevinic acid is extremely 
sensitive to alkali and loses 2 molecules of CO2 under such treat- 
ment. In the precursor all of the oxygen atoms are accounted for 
in the three carboxyl groups and the lactone group and a rearrange- 
ment must occur during the heating, so that at least one of the 
carboxyl groups is transformed into some other grouping in the 
production of decevinic acid. Even after prolonged heating of the 
latter in strong alkali, onlj" 3 equivalents of alkali are consumed 
and a ketonic group is then found to be present in the crystalline 
hydrolytic product, CwHisOs (1). 

The empirical formula CuHisOs for the precursor of decevinic 

* It was originally incorrectly assumed that decevinic acid was formed 
by the loss of water and COs during the heating of the crude oxidation 
product. 
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acid would allow for the presence of six double bonds or rings. 
Three of these, however, are accounted for in the three carboxyl 
groups and two in the lactone group. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the substance contains a single hydrocarbon ring or, less 
probably, an open chain with a single double bond. In any case, 
it is difficult to see how such a substance could possibly give rise 
to a substance with either of the structural formulas previously 
discussed by us (1). The structural formula of decevinic acid is 
therefore still obscure. The production from it of hydroxy- 
naphthalic anhydride described in our earlier work cannot now be 
taken as evidence for the presence of a hydrogenated naphthalene 
ring system in cevine. Its formation can be the result of pyrolytic 
rearrangement. 

Careful examination of the original oxidation mixture from 
jevine has revealed the presence in it of two substances which 
Dossess the fonnulas CsHoON and CeHuON. Their properties 
suggest a lactam character. If these substances should arise from 
the oxidation of that portion of the structure (2) previousl}^ dis- 
cussed, viz. Formula III, the5'- could be interpreted as 4-methyl-2- 





CH, 


III 

pyrrolidone and 5-methyl-2-piperidone respectively. An attempt 
will be made in the future to obtain these substances for com- 
parison in order to recheck data already given in the literature. 

Finally, there remains to be discussed the bearing that these 
substances may have on the interpretation of the structure o 
cevine. An earlier contribution has suggested a possible cyco 
pentenofluorene structure (3) for the hydrocarbons resulting rom 
the selenium dehydrogenation of cevine and this has been more 
recently supported by the substances isolated from dehydro- 
genation of iervine (4). Thus a suggestion is obtame^^y 
least a portion of the molecule of cevine itself may conta 
hydrogenated ring system of this type, which, however, w 
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to be substantiated by other methods. If for the present such a 
ring system is assumed, it must be so modified as to permit the 
production from it of the hexanetetracarboxylic acid. The basic 
portion of the molecule (2) consisting possibly of an octahydro- 
pyridocoline or octahydropjTrocoline could hardly give rise to 
such a structure by oxidative degradation. The structure indi- 
cated for the hexanetetracarboxylic acid suggests the presence of 
two geminal methyl groups on adjoining carbon atoms and could 
have its origin, barring rearrangement, in the structure shown in 
Formula IV by oxidative rupture at the points indicated. This 
formula would also permit the formation of the homologous 
acid, CiiHitOg. 



IV V 


Further relationships for the basic portion of the molecule might 
be suggested on the basis of certain arrangements known to exist 
in nature. For example, the 2-ethyl-5-methy]piperidine (pyridine) 
(2) which has so constantly been encountered in our degradative 
work with cevine might be considered to have its origin in a group- 
ing suggestive of the isooctyl side chain of the sterols as shown in 
Formula V. 

This would resemble somewhat the condition which has been 
found to exist in the study of the Solarium alkaloids which are 
sterol derivatives and in which the basic portion consists of a 
dicyclic tertiary base presumabty molded from the sterol side 
chain. The extra benzene ring of the benzofluorene hydro- 
carbons from jervine if not alread 3 >- present in the molecule ma}'^ 
have been formed during the deh 3 ’-drogenation. In the latter 
case, ring closure must have taken a different direction {i.e., as in 
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methylcholanthrene) than it does in the formation of the various 
2^,l^'riaphtha-l,2-fluorenes during the dehydrogenation of the 
sterols. 

Such considerations, if cori'ect, might suggest a ring system for 
cevine as is given in Formula VI. This ring system might have 
its origin, although not in the conventional manner, in the con- 
densation of isoprene units and nitrogen with 2 carbon atoms from 
another source, as shown in Formula VII. Such an interpretation 



is suggested with due reservation, since much more in the form 
of pertinent data remains to be accumulated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

10 gm. of recrystallized cevine were oxidized as previously re- 
ported (1). The ether extract, which in the earlier work wa.s 
evaporated to an oilj’^ residue and which when heated yielded 
decevinic acid, was only partly concentrated. An excess of 
diazomethane in ether wa.s then added and, after a few minutes 
at room temperature, the solution was concentrated. The^ oily 
residue weighed approximately 5 gm. A preliminary fractiona- 
tion of this oil was made in a sublimation apparatus at low pres- 
sure. Six fractions were collected. The first five were collecte 
under a pressure of 0.2 mm. and up to a bath temperature of 14 . 
The last fraction weighed 1.12 gm. and was obtained at 0. 

mm. and 120°. . 

A preliminary smaller run, on which an accurate fraction. 
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with the use of a microfractionating column had been accom- 
plished, yielded cr 3 ^stalline material which proved to be the 
kiramethyl ester of a hexancielracarboxylic acid. When seeded 
with this material. Fractions 2, 3, and 4 of the larger experiment 
crystallized without further fractionation and a total of 0.5 gm. 
was collected from ether. This substance will be described later. 

Table I 


Fractionation of Esters 





1 I*rc5- 
1 sure 

Weight 
! (approx- 
imate) 

j Physical 

1 appearance 

B 

Analysis 

1 _ 

C 

H 

OCH, 


°C. 

”0. 

1 nm. 

' mff. 

! 


1 per cent 

\per cent 

ptr cent 

1 

130 

60 

0.5 

80 

Oil 

! 188 

51.27 

7.18 


2 

155 

60 

0.5 

SO 

u 

! 199 

51.76 

7.23 

36.84 

3 

165 

110 

0.2 

SO 

\ « 

250* 

52.01 

6.88 

31.68 

4 

170 

no 

0.2 

100 


245* 

51.72 

6.21 

21.51 






line 

i 




5 

180 

120 

0.2 

70 

€i 

1 

250* 

51.48 

6.04 

20.99 

6 

180 

140 

0.2 

100 

Oil 


52.11 

6.75 

36.38 

7 

187 

150 

0.2 

100 

Crystal- 


52.64 

6.67 







line 





8 i 

190 

155 

0.2 

100 



53.31 

6.91 

37.68 

9 

195 

160 

0.2 

170 

« 


53.16 

7.00 


10 

200 

160 

0.2 

170 

if 


53.70 

6.94 

37.32 

11 

200 

165 

0.2 

170 

Oil 


53.80 

7.15 


12 

200 

165 

0.2 

170 

<t 


64.03 

7.31 

36.96 

13 

210 

170 

0.2 

170 



53.95 

7.00 


14 

215 

190 i 

0.2 

170 

Viscous 


54.15 

6.42 

29.90 

15 

220 

195 

0.2 

70 

ti 


55.64 

f 6.17 


16 

220 

195 

0.2 

200 

K 


56.12 

! 6.62 

26.65 


* These boiling points are not reliable; possibly MeOH split off. 


The mother liquors from this substance were combined with 
Fractions 1 and 5. This material tvas placed in a 22 cm. column 
(5) and fractionated according to the data given in Table I, which 
includes also the analytical results. 

Melhylsuccinic Acid {?) — Fraction 2 gave analj''tical results 
and a boiling point suggestive of the dimethyl ester of methjd- 
succinic acid. 

CjHuOx. Calculated. C 52.47, H 7.56, OCHs 38.75 
Found. " 51.76, " 7.23, “ 36.84 
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69.6 mg. of the ester were treated with 12.46 cc. (3 equivalents) 
of 0.1046 N NaOH and the mixture was heated at 100°. In 5 
minut^ 0.1 cc. of this solution was withdrawn and titrated with 
0.1046 N HCl against phenolphthalein. 0.0348 cc. of acid was 
required. This corresponds to 1.96 moles of alkali consumed on 
the basis of the above formulation. On find,her heating no. addi- 
tional alkali was consumed. 

The saponification mixture after concentration to a small volume 
w'as acidified with HCl and exhaustively extracted with ether. 
The dried extract yielded a residue of 60 mg. 7 mg. of this 
crystallized from ether. The melting point was not sharp. The 
substance began to melt at 150° but the ciystalline form appeared 
to change to needles which melted entirely at 185°. It is possible 
that the material was a mixture of succinic acid and a homologue. 

C 4 Ht 04 . Calculated. C 40.66, H 5.12 
CsEsO^. “ » 45.42, " 6.10 

Found. “ 41.90, » 5.50 


Since the mother liquor did not crystallize satisfactorily, the 
residue obtained by concentration was placed in a sublimation 
apparatus under 0.2 mm. pressure and allowed to sublime at a 
bath temperature of 100°. The sublimate crj’^stallized on stand- 
ing a short time and weighed 30 mg. The melting point of 65-100 
indicated a mixture, possibly of methylsuccinic acid with 
homologues. 


CsHsO,. Calculated, C 45.42, H 6,10; found, C 46.03, H 6.54 

The Acid CnHuOs or CuHnOa (?)— Fractious 4 and 5 differed 
from the others bj- the much lower methoxjd content. If tvo 
methoxyl groups are present in the form of a dimethyl ester, the 
following formulations might be considered in connection with the 
analytical results. 


CuHmOs. Calculated. C 51.29, H 6.62, OCHj 20.38 

CuHisOs. “ “ 51-63, “ 6.00, “ 20.52 

Found. ” 51.48, " 6.04, “ 20-99 


14 mg. of tile dimethj-1 ester were treated with 2.215 cc. o 
0.1046 xKaOH (5 equivalents on the basis of the above formulas; 
‘ind heated in the steam bath. At the end of 5 minutes 0. cc. 
was withdrawn and titrated with standard HCl against phen 
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phthalein. 0.0373 cc. of 0.1046 n HCI was required. This cor- 
responds to a consumption of 3.13 moles of alkali. Further 
heating did not change the result. 

If either of the above formulations is assumed, then there can 
be no tertiar}’^ carboxyl groups present, because of the speed of 
saponification. The presence of a lactone grouping is indicated 
as well as that of two methyl ester groups. 

70 mg. of the ester were saponified with excess alkali and the 
mixture was concentrated to a small volume. Excess HCI was 
added and the solution was exhaustively extracted with ether. 
This jdelded a residue of 60 mg. Although this could not be 
crystallized from any solvent, it was distilled with the thought 
that an anhydride might be formed which would crystallize. The 
temperature of the oil bath was held at 200° and the pressm-e was 
then reduced until distillation occurred. Since the distillate did 
not crystallize, it was analyzed directly. 

CuHi.Os. Caloulftted. C 47.80, H 5.84 
CuHkO.. » “ 48.16, » 5.14 

Found. “ 48.25, “ 5.88 

Apparently under these conditions the lactone group present in 
the ori^nal ester is reformed but there is no tendency to form an 
anhydride. 2 of the oxygen atoms in this ester are thus unac- 
counted for. 

The Hexamteiracarboxylic Acid, CwHuOs — Fraction 7 crystal- 
lized almost entirely and gave analytical data in fair agreement 
with those of the crystalline ester obtained from the preliminary 
experiment mentioned above. Upon recrystallization from ether, 
65 mg. of heavy rhombs were obtained which melted at 63-66°. 
After another recrystallization, the ester melted at 65-66°. 

1“1d = +22° (c = 0.916 in methyl alcohol) 

CnHjjOs. Calculated. C 52.80, H 6.97, OCH 3 39.07, mol. wt. 318.18 
Found. “ 53.09, “ 6.79 

“ 52.88, “ 6.76, OCHj 38.12, mol. wt. 297.8 

For complete saponification, prolonged heating on the steam 
bath with excess normal alkali was necessary because of the 
resistant ester groups. 75.5 mg. of the ester were heated with 
1-81 cc. of 1.01 N NaOH at 100° for 4.5 ho’”-° hark- 
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with 0.992 N HCl against phenolphthalein. Found, 0.930 cc. 
of alkali; calculated for 4 equivalents, 0.940. 

The neutr<al solution from the titration was concentrated to a 
small volume and a slight excess of concentrated HCl was added. 
It was then exhaustively extracted with ether. On concentration, 
the residue crystallized. After recrj^stallization from ether, the 
acid melted at 170-175°. 


CioHnOs. Calculated, C 45.78, H 5.38; found, C 45.73, H 5.48 

The Dianhydride of the Hexaneleiracarhoxylic Acid, CioHioOe — 
Approximately 150 mg. of the acid were placed in a distillation 
apparatus under 0.2 mm. pressure. Nothing appreciable distilled 
until the oil bath temperature reached 230°, tvhen a stormy distil- 
lation occurred. The distillate partially crystallized. After 
recrj^stallization from acetone, 30 mg. of stout, well formed rods 
were obtained which melted with effervescence at 154-160°, 
depending somewhat on the rate of heating. 

[a Id = -1-67° (c = 0.86 in acetone) 

CioHioOj. Calculated, C 53.20, H 4.47; found, C 52.90, H 4.53 


The Keto Monoanhydride, CgHioOi, from the Hexaneteiracar- 
hoxylic Acid — The mother liquore from the crystallization of the 
above anliydride were recombined with part of the crystalline 
material and again placed in the distillation apparatus. The 
pressure was now maintained at 10 mm., while the oil bath tem- 
perature was held at 250° The distillate weighed 85 mg. and 
crystallized readily from a mixture of acetone and ether. Aftei 
recrystallization it melted at 115-118°. 


(q.]” = +128° (c = 0.75 in acetone) 

C 9 H 1 DO 4 . Calculated, C 59.31, H 5.53; found, C 68.95, H 5.49 

The Heptaneteiracarboxylic Acid — Fraction 12 did not crystallize 
directly but gave analytical results in agreement with the figures 
for the ester of an acid containing one CHj group more than t a 
of the previous acid. 

CibH-iOs. Calculated. C 54.18, H 7.28, OCHj 37.33 
Found. “ 54.03, “ 7.31, " 36.95 


This ester like the previous one also contained two 

resistant ester groups. 125 mg. of the oil were treated with 5 
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of 1.01 N NaOH and heated on the steam bath for 6 hours. The 
mixture was titrated back against phenolphthalein with HCl. 
Found, 1.62 cc. ; calculated for 4 equivalents, 1.49 cc. 

The neutral solution from the titration was concentrated to a 
small volume and made acid with HCl. It was exhaustive^ 
extracted with ether. This yielded on concentration a resin which 
soon began to crystallize. The crimtalline acid after collection 
with ether melted at 145-148°. 

CiiHuOs. Calculated, C 47.80, H 5.84; found, C 48.13, H 5.77 

Following Fraction 16 approximately 0.8 gm. of material 
remained undistilled. It was very viscous and difficult to manip- 
ulate in the type of distilling apparatus used. Accordingly, it 
was removed with solvent and then redistilled in a sublimation 
apparatus. The colorless viscous distillate will be considered as 
Fraction 17. The anabdical data from this fraction did not differ 
greatly from those of Fraction 16 and the properties were similar. 
If it should be assumed to approach homogeneity, the analytical 
data would agree best with the formulation C\ 7 H 2408 containing 
three methoxyl groups. 

Cl, Ha, Os. Calculated. C 57.27, H 6.79, OCH, 26.H 
Found. “ 56.79, “ 6.56, " 26.14 

150 mg. of the viscous substance were treated with 4.00 cc. of 
1.01 X NaOH and heated in the .steam bath for 4.5 hours. On 
back titration against phenolphthalein with HCl. 1.68 cc. of alkali 
were found to have been consumed. Calculated for 4 equivalents, 
1.67 cc. Apparently a lactone group must be present, since only 
three methoxyl groups were showm by the above analysis. 

The neutral titration mixture w'as then concentrated to a small 
volume and made slightly acid with concentrated HCl and ex- 
haustively extracted with ether. The dried ether extract on 
evaporation to dryness yielded 115 mg. of a resin which did not 
crystallize. 

This resin was heated in an apparatus connected with a series 
of nitrometers for measuring any evolved gas. v.The heating was 
performed in a slow stream of nitrogen at 200° for 10 minutes. 
The slightly colored residue appeared to be entirely crystalline. 
After nitrogen wms passed through the apparatus, no diminution 
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in volume could be detected after extraction with alkali. COj 
therefore was not liberated during the heating. A small amount 
of water had condensed on the cooler part of the apparatus. 

The crystalline residue was recrystallized from acetone. A 
total of 79 mg. was obtained which melted at 275-278° depending 
on the rate of heating. The analytical figures agreed with the 
figures for decevinic acid. 

ChHuDb. Calculated, C 60.41, H 5.20; found, C 60.68, H 5.29 

If the formula of the acid on the basis of the analytical data of 
the trimethyl ester be assumed to be CuHisOs and decevinic acid 
is derived from it by the loss of 2 molecules of water, then the yield 
of decevinic acid was 78 per cent of the theoretical. 

Table II 


Fraclionaiion of Nitrogen-Containing Fraction 


Fraction 

No. 

1 

Bath 

tempera- 

ture 

Column 

tempera- 

ture 

Pressure 

Weight 

of 

fraction 

Micro m.p. 

Analysis 

C 

H 


*<7. 1 

'C. 

mm. 

mg* 

'C. 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

117 

80 1 

0.8 1 

70 

Semiliquid 



2 

117 

80 

0.8 

255 

55-59 

60.44 , 

9.05 

3 

110 

73 

0.25 

165 

53-59 



4 

110 

73 

0.25 

165 

51-58 



5 

113 

73 

0.25 

145 

51-59 



6 

115 

73 

0.25 

145 

1 48-58 

60.58 

' 9.00 

7 

125 

82 

1 0.25 

150 

Mostly liquid 



8 

, 130 

95 

0.25 

200 

35 



9 

140 

100 

0.25 

200 

36 

63.03 

9.53 


Basic Fraction from Oxidation of Cevine — ^The original acid solu- 
tion from the o.xidation of 40 gm. of cevine which remained after 
the continuous extraction with ether employed to remove t e 
acid products discussed above was treated with 8 liters of et^ y 
alcohol. 30 per cent NaOH solution was added until the solution 
was distinctly alkaline to litmus. CO 2 was then passed 
to neutralize any excess NaOH. The salts were filtered oS ana 
washed with alcohol. The filtrate w'as concentrated to 
and extracted with 95 per cent alcohol. The extract from > 
after concentration gave a residue which was suspeMed m • 
of absolute methyl alcohol and saturated wdth dry HGl ^ ' 
After the mixture had stood for several hours, the salts 
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filtered off and washed with methyl alcohol saturated with HCl. 
Both crops of salts contained no appreciable organic matter. 

The filtrate was again subjected to a repetition of this process. 
The dried residue was decomposed at 0° with 24 per cent NaOH 
and a small volume of ether. Powdered KOH was then added 
and after the mixture had been quickly centrifuged the ether 
layer was drawn off. The ether extraction was twice repeated 
and the ether extracts were dried over K 2 CO 3 . After concentra- 
tion the residue was fractionated in a 22 cm. column, as given in 
Table II. 

The above procedure was employed with the idea that an am- 
photeric amino acid fraction might be encountered which could 
possibly be fractionated as methyl esters. However, mth Frac- 
tions 2 and 9, shown in Table II, the methoxyl as well as the 
N-methyl determinations were negative. From the boiling 
points and analytical data they appear to fit best in the category 
of pyrrolidones or piperidones. 

Fractions 2 to 6 appeared to be nearly homogeneous and gave 
good analytical data for a methylpyrrolidone or for piperidone. 
The properties, however, definitely exclude the latter. 

CsH.ON. Calculated. C 60.56, H 9.16, N 13.81 

Found. “ 60.44, “ 9.04, " 13.36 

“ “ 60.58, " 9.00 

After two recrystallizations from ether this material melted at 68 °. 

Fraction 9 gave analytical data approaching the figures required 
for a substance with the empirical formula CeHuON. 

C,H„ON. Calculated. C 63.66, H 9.78, N 12.48 

Found. " 63.03, " 9.53 

After recrystallization from an equal volume of ether, compact 
rhombs were obtained which melted at 34-37°. 

Found. C 63.28, H 9.69, N 12.52 
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THE PHOTOCHEMICAL ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF THE 
PASTEUR ENZYME AND THE RESPIRATORY 
FERMENT IN YEAST* 

By JOSEPH L. MELNICK 

(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University School of 
Medicine, New Haven) 

(Received for publication, July 18, 1941) 

The power of monochromatic light to reverse the carbon monox- 
ide inhibition of iron-catalyzed reactions taking place in living 
cells has been utilized to determine the absorption spectrum of the 
CO compound of the respiratory ferment in Torula utilis and 
Bacterium pasleurianum (1, 2) and more recently that of the 
Pasteur enzjnne in retina (3). Accounting for the largest part 
of the oxygen consumption of the cell, the respiratory ferment, or 
cytochrome oxidase vdth which it is now generally identified, en- 
ables molecular oxygen to accept electrons coming from the cellular 
substrates via cytochrome. The Pasteur enzyme which catalyzes 
the aerobic inhibition of fermentation also reacts with molecular 
oxygen, but only small amounts of oxygen appear to be necessarj' 
to maintain it in the oxidized state (3, 4). 

In order to study the relationship between the Pasteur enzyme 
and the respiratory ferment in the same cell, a system must be 
selected of which the respiration as well as the aerobic fermenta- 
tion is sensitive to CO. Retina cannot be used, for CO even in 
high concentrations does not affect the respiration but only in- 
hibits the Pasteur reaction of this tissue (4, 3). Bakers’ yeast 
was chosen for the present experiments because its respiration is 
decreased and its aerobic fermentation is increased by CO, and 

* This work was carried out by the author during the tenure of a Finney- 
Howell Research Foundation Fellowship (1939-41). It was aided by a 
grant made to Dr. Kurt G. Stern by the Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund 
for Medical Research. A preliminary report was presented before the 
Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Society of Biological Chemists 
(1941). 
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270 Pasteur Enzyme and Pespiratory Ferment 

these effects of CO are partially reversed by illumination (5). 
The vigorous respiration and the pronounced Pasteur effect ex- 
hibited by these cells at low temperatures (2°) are further ad- 
vantages for photochemical experiments. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apparatus and Procedure 

Bakers’ yeast/ fresh samples of which were supplied at weekly 
intervals, is washed twice with m/15 KH2PO4, and then about 200 
c.mm. of cells are made up to 2.0 cc. with m/15 KH2PO4 containing 

1 per cent glucose. The compensation vessel of the differential 
manometer contains 2 cc. of the glucose-phosphate solution. Only 
when 30 to 40 minutes have elapsed after the passage of the gas 
mixture is the first experimental reading taken. The same batch 
of yeast is used in comparing the efficiency of a particular wave- 
length in relieving the CO inhibition of respiration and of the 
Pasteur effect. The temperature of the bath is 2“. 

Fermentation is measured in a cylindrical vessel of 20.2 cc. 
vmlume, so that the ratio of gas volume to fluid volume is 10. 
Under these conditions the respiratory exchange produces no 
, appreciable pressure differences, and the positive pressures result 
essentially from fermentative CO 2 . Respiration is measured in 
23.1 cc. vessels in the usual w'ay by rapidly absorbing the CO 2 
formed, and recording the negative pressures resulting from the 

0 2 consumption. The removal of the KOH from an inner well to 
the top part of the vessel renders that part of the vessel which 
contains the yeast suspension and which is e-xposed to the light 
identical with the vessel used to measure fermentation. The shape 
of the vessels in conjunction with the rotating method of shaking 
presents only a thin layer of cells to the light. An under water 
mirror allows additional light to enter the vessels (Fig. 1). 

The details of the photochemical apparatus and the isolation 0 
the monochromatic radiations have been described previously ()■ 

Influence of CO on Metabolism of Bakers’ Yeast ^’hen the i s 
in an atmosphere also containing O 2 is replaced by CO, two stn 
ing changes take place in the metabolism of the yeast: its respira 

1 The yeast was supplied by the Federal Yeast Corporation through t 
Idndness of Mr. Sidney Kahn. 
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tion falls and its fci mentation increases (Table I). However, 
the inhibition of the Pasteur reaction is generally more pronounced 
than the inhibition of respiration. In the absence of O 2 , CO has 
no effect on the fermentation. These findings confirm those first 
reported by Warburg (5). 



Fig. 1 . Manometer vessels (according to Warburg) for measuring fer- 
mentation and respiration respectively in the photochemical apparatus. 
The rotating method of shaking distributes the yeast suspension as a thin 
film about the walls of the vessel. The arrows indicate the passage of light 
to the side and bottom of the vessel 
\ 


Table I 

Inhibition of Pasteur Enzyme and Respiratory Ferment by CO at S° 


Atmosphere 


oo. 

100% Oj 

0- 2 


5%Oj, 95%Nj . 

0- 2 


5% “ 95% CO 

10-12 


100% N, 

13-15 

0 

100% CO 

13-15 

1 « 


Determination of Relative Absorption Coefficients — ^The 

theory underlying the method of measuring photochemical ab- 
sorption spectra has been developed by Warburg and his col- 
laborators (1, 2, 6, 7). When the intensities of two wave-lengths 
of light which produce the same photochemical effect are known, 
the relative light absorption coefficient {P 1 /P 2 ) rnay be calculated 
from the following equation, 

P1/P2 — liht/lihi 
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where = absorption coefficient at w^ave-length Xj, ii ~ intensity 
at Xi; and ^2 = absorption coefficient at wave-length X 2 , and 1 % ~ 
intensity at X 2 . 

When 436 mfi is the standard wave-length, 

= t4j8 X 436/tx X X 

For the present experiments the photochemical effects on the 
CO-treated yeast were in the one instance a decrease in fermenta- 
tion and in the other an increase in respiration. With the former 
as the photochemical reaction, points were obtained on the spec- 
trum of the Pasteur enz 3 '-nie, and with the latter on the spectrum 
of the respiratory ferment. 

It is also necessary to make allowance for the changes in the 
fermentative and in the respiratory rate which occur with time 
independently of the illumination. This is done by determining 
the rate of fermentation and of respiration respectively, before 
and after each light period. By interpolation it is then possible 
to determine what the metabolic rate would have been, if the 
yeast had not been subjected to the light (see Fig. 2). From the 
values of the metabolism in the light and in the dark, the photo- 
activity (A) of each wave-length may be calculated. 

For the respiratory ferment, 


A = 


(Ap/At)t — (ap/otV 
(Ap/A{),j 


X 100 


where A = photoactivity; (Ap/At)i = change in pressure due to 
respiration in the light for the period At; and {Ap/At)j = change 
in px’essure due to the respiration in the dark for Ai. 

And for the Paslmir enzyme, 


4 = (^PMt)d ~ (Ap/At); ^ jyy 
(Ap/&t)d 

where (Ap/A()d — change in pressure due to fermentation in the 
dark for At; and {Ap/At)i = change in pressure due to fermenta- 
tion in the light for At. 

The ratio of the absorption at the wave-length used to tne a 
sorption at 436 my is determined individually 
leneth During each experiment before and after ' 

at the wave-length under investigation, the P^otoactmty of t ^ 
difierent intensities at 436 mp is determmed. th^e J 

a calibration curve is constructed (see Fig. 2). 
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this curve it is possible to find the intensity at 436 mu which would 
produce the same photoactivit}^ as does the wave-length under 
investigation. 

At least two and as many as eleven experiments were conducted 
at each of the twenty-three wave-lengths for each of the two en- 
zymes. The mean of the results obtained for each wave-length 


Table 11 

Photochemical Effect at 436 mu versus Thai at 589 uifi on CO Inhibition of 
Respiration and of Pasteur Reaction in Bakers’ Yeast 



Li^rht 

1 Manometer defiections 

Time 

Wave-length 

Intensity 

Experiment I, 1 
respiration (— ) j 

Experiment II, 
fermentation 
(+) 

tnin. 

ntfi 

pm. calorie per sq.cm. 

: ^ i 

' mm. Ot 1 

mm. COt 



j 1 


0 





5 



4.17 

10.80 

10 

436 

0.5 X 10-< 



15 

436 


5.68 

8.84 

20 

436 


5.60 

8.89 

25 





30 



4.00 

11.58 

35 

589 

2.3 X 10-* 



40 

589 


6.30 

7.21 

45 

589 


6.20 

7.25 

50 





55 



3.67 

11.80 

60 

436 

1.4 X 10-< 



65 

436 


6.05 

7.24 

70 

436 


5.95 

7.28 

75 





80 



3.43 

12.35 


has been plotted on the final curves. The individual scattering 
at one wave-length was similar to that at 560 mp described below 
in the discussion. The data for two experiments at 589 m^ are 
presented in Table II. 

From Fig. 2, in the bottom half of which are plotted the resph’a- 
foiy O 2 and the fermentative CO 2 against time, there are obtained 
the values for (Ap/At)^ at the time when {Ap/At)i was being meas- 
ured. With these values and the experimentally determined 
i^p/At)i values, the photoactivity (A) may be calculated (Table 









Fig. 2. Determination of ^iss/Pm for the respiratory ferment and for the 
Pasteur enz3Tne. The graphs in the lower part of the figure represent the 
changes in metabolism with time. The dotted lines indicate the effect of 
the blue Hg line and of the yellow Na line on increasing the respiration and 
on decreasing the fermentation. The line running horizontally and con- 
necting the circles indicates what the metabolic rate would have been if the 
cells had been kept in the dark. The photoactivity curves in the upper 
part of the figure indicate at X the intensity at 436 ra/i which would have 
produced the same photoactivity as did 2.3 X 10“* gm. calorie at 589 mg. 


Table III 

Photoaclivily at iSS mu versus That at 689 m/i 


Calculated from data in Table II and Fig. 2. 



Time 

Ligbt 

(Ap/5 

min.}j 

(ap/5 

Dim.)i 

A 

Wave- 

length 

Intensity 


1 min. 

mfi '' 

gm. calorie per 
eq.em. per min. 

mm. 

mm. 

per 

cent 

Respiratory 

15 

436 

0.5 

X 

10-‘ 

4.10 

5.68 

38.51 

■ 37.9 

ferment 

20 

436 

0.5 

X 

10-* 

4.08 

5.60 

37.31 



40 

589 

2.3 

X 

10-‘ 

3.85 

6.30 

63.61 

. 63.8 


45 

589 

2.3 

X 

10-« 

3.78 

6.20 

64.0| 


65 

436 

1.4 

X 

10-‘ 

3.53 

6.05 

71.41 

70.7 


70 

436 

1.4 

X 

10-‘ 

3.50 

5.95 

70. Of 

Pasteur enzsme 

15 

436 

0.5 

X 

10-‘ 

11.02 

1 8.84 

19.81 

20.4 

20 

436 

0.5 

X 

10-* 

11.25 

8.89 

21 .of 



40 

589 

2.3 

X 

10-* 

11.68 

7.21 

38.31 

38.2 


45 

589 

2.3 

X 

10-* 

11 71 

7.25 

38.1/ 



65 

436 

1.4 

X 

10-* 

11.99 

7.24 

39.61 

39.0 


70 

436 

1.4 

X 

10-< 

12.11 

7.28 

38.4/ 

— 
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In Fig. 2 the photoactivity at 436 is plotted against the 
intensity at 436 From these curves it is found that an in- 
tensity of 2.3 gm. calories per sq.cm, per min. at 589 rcifi exerts a 
photoactivity equivalent to 1.17 gm. calories at 436 mix in the 
instance of the respiratory ferment and to 1.34 gm. calories for 
the Pasteur enzyme. The relative absorption coefficient at 589 mu 
may then be calculated. 


Table IV 


Relative Absorption Coefficients of Pasteur Enzyme and of Respiratory Ferment 

in Bakers’ Yeast 


WavD-lengUi 

Light 

&ourcQ 

Pasteur 

cneymo 

Respira* 

tory 

ferment 

Wave- 

length 

Light 

Bourco 

Pasteur 

enzyme 

Respira- 

tory 

ferment 

tnM 




mil 




407 

Sr 

0.18 

0.18 

522 

Cu 

0.03 

0.03 

425-470 

Cu 

0.74 

0.78 

525 

Sr 

0.02 

0.02 

430 

Cu 

2.5* 

2.5* 

546 

! Hg 

0.06 

0.06 

436 

Hg 

1.00 

1.00 

553 

Mg 

0.09 

0.17 

457 

Mg 

0.37 

0.35 

560 

1 Ca 

0.08 

0.21 

460 

Li 

0.32 

0.30 

578 

Hg 

0.17 

0.16 

487 

Sr 

0.01 

0.01 

582 

Sr 

0.26 

0.21 

494 

Mg 

0.04 

0.02 

589 

1 Na 

0.44 


497 

Sr 

0.06 

0.03 

597 

1 Sr 

0.23 


497 

Li 

0.06 

0.03 

610 

1 

0.03 


515 

Cu 

0.11 

0.15 

640-650 

1 Ca 

0.00 

0.00 

517 

Mg 

0.06 

0.07 

640-655 

1 

0.00 

0.00 


* Calculated; for the method, see Stern and Melnick (3). 


For the respiratory ferment, 

^ 1.17 X 10-« X 436 ^ ^ gg 
piK 2.3 X 10-* X 589 

And for the Pasteur enzyme, 

1.34 X 10-‘ X 436 „ 

— = = 0.43 

/3«t 2.3 X 10-* X 589 

Results 

With the technique outlined above the relative photochemical 
absorption coefficients at twenty-three wave-lengths in the visible 
region of the spectrum have been determined (Table IV). From 
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these values the relative absorption spectra of the CO compounds 
of the Pasteur enzyme and of the respiratorj' ferment in the yeast 
cell have been plotted (Figs. 3 and 4). 

No source of intense monochromatic light was available at the 
very peak of the main absorption band (430 m/i). However, from 
the contour of the rest of the curve and from the ^ values obtained 



Fig. 3. Relative photochemical absorption spectrum of the Pasteur en- 
zvme CO compound in bahers’ yeast. 

when the entire blue portion of the spectrum of the Cu-carbon 
was used, the approximate position and height of the y-band were 
determined and the maximum located at 430 mp. The procedure 
followed that previously reported in the construction of the spec- 
trum of the Pasteur enzjmie in retina (3). 

DISCUSSION 

Previous work in Warburg’s (1, 2) and in this laboratorj- (3) 
has demonstrated that the patterns of the spectra of the respira- 
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tory ferment and of the Pasteur enzyme are characteristic for 
iron-porphyrin proteins. The close chemical relationship be- 
tween the two enzjTOes is seen from the present experiments in 
which both spectra have been charted for the same cell (bakers’ 
yeast) ; The steep Soret bands or 7 -bands of the enzymes coincide 
in their position at 430 mp, and the low /3-bands at 510 m^ are 



Fig. 4. Relative photoehemioal absorption spectrum of the respiratory 
ferment CO compound in bakers’ yeast. 

also very similar. However, there is a distinct difference in the 
structure of the o:-bands, the main absorption of which is at 589 mp. 
Whereas only a slight kink is present in the spectrum of the Pas- 
teur enzyme at 553 mp, a secondarj’’ absorption band at 560 mp in 
the spectrum of the respiratory ferment indicates the non-identity 
of the two enzymes (Fig. 5). 

Difference between Spectra of the Two Enzymes at 560 my . — In 
view of the close similarity of the two photochemical spectra here 
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reported and the fact that the chief difference consists in the pres- 
ence of a low, additional band with a maxitnum at 560 m/i in the 
instance of the respiratory ferment, ■ the case for or against the 
identity of the two catalysts rests on the reality of this band at 
560 m^. For this reason a fuller discussion of this point is deemed 
desirable. 



Fig. 6. Photochemical absorption spectra of the CO compounds of the 
Pasteur enzyme and of the respiratory ferment in bakers’ yeast in the region 
from 470 'to 650 mfi. 

The data used for the calculations of the relative absorption 
coefficients at 560 mp, which were derived from six different 
observations for the respiratory ferment and from nine in the case 
of the Pasteur ensyme, were subjected to statistical treatment as 
outlined by Fisher (S).^ For the respiratory ferment was 

»The statistical treatment was kindly performed by Dr. Alfred E. 
■Wilhelmi. 
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experimentally found to be 0.25, 0.22, 0.21, 0.20, 0.185, 0.175, with 
a mean value of 0.207 ± 0.011, or 0.21 zb 0.01. For the Pasteur 
enzyme the experimental ^66o//3«6 values were 0.10, 0.09, 0.085, 
0.08, 0.07, 0.07, 0.07, 0.065, 0.055, with a mean value of 0.076 ± 
0.006, or 0.08 ± 0.01. The difference is 0.130 ± 0.014, and since 
it is more than 9 times its standard error, the possibility that the 
two series of observations are drawn from a single population is 
almost negligible. Therefore the data warrant the conclusion 
that the difference here reported in the absorption at 560 mji is 
significant. Moreover it is also evident from Table IV and Fig. 5 
that at 553 mu, which forms part of the band having its maximum 
at 560 m/j, the respiratory ferment absorbs twice as much light 
as the Pasteur enzyme. 

Additional evidence was obtained which also indicates a differ- 
ence between the two spectra at 560 m;u. If a wave-length with 
a relative absorption coefficient smaller than that at 436 m/i, which 
is arbitrarily set at 1.00, is fixed as the reference wave-length, the 
absorption at 560 mfjt should still be about 2.7 times greater for 
the respiratory ferment than for the Pasteur enzyme. This has 
been verified experimentally. 

When the photoactivity of the radiation of the Ca-carbon from 
428 to 459 m/x (maximum intensity at 448 mju) is directly compared 
with that at 560 mu (isolated from the same Ca-carbon spectrum), 
it is found that the ratio fim/Pua for the respiratory ferment is 
3 times that for the Pasteur enzyme. For the Pasteur enzyme 
1.56 X 10“^ gm. calorie at 428 to 459 m/x has the same photoactivity 
as 11.40 X 10~^ gm. calorie at 560 m/x. In the case of the respira- 
tory ferment 1.52 X 10~^ gm. calorie at 428 to 459 m/x is equivalent 
to 3.63 X 10“'' gm. calorie at 560 m/x. From these values Pm/Pua 
is found to be 0.11 for the Pasteur enzyme and 0.335 for the respira- 
toiy^ ferment. As the relative absorption coefficient at 448 m/x is 
the same for both enzymes, the data indicate that at 560 m/x the 
absorption of the respiratory feiment is 3-fold that of the Pasteur 
enzyme. 

Photochemical Spectra of Pasteur Enzyme and of Cytochrome 

xidase in^ Rat Tissue — ^As the photochemical spectrum of cyto- 
c rome oxidase, which is generally identified with the respiratory 

ennent, has recently been charted in rat heart muscle (9), it is 
now possible to compare its spectrum with that of the Pasteur 
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enzyme measured in the retina of that animal (3). As in yeast, 
the spectra are similar to each other with differences being located 
in the long wave region. Both enzymes possess steep y-bands at 
450 Tcin and small /3-bands at 510 m/i; but the a-band in the yellow 
of the Pasteur enzjTOe is situated at 578 mix, whereas the corre- 
sponding maximum of cytochrome oxidase is located at 589 mp. 
Moreover the spectrum of cytochrome oxidase has a definite hump 
at 560 mp which is lacking in that of the Pasteur enzyme. In the 
spectrum of the respiratory ferment in bakers’ yeast this increase 
in specific absorption is accentuated so that a small band is actually 
measurable at 560 m/i. In the instance of the Pasteur enzyme, in 
both rat retina and in yeast, there is very little absorption in this 
region. The spectra obtained for the Pasteur enzymes in retina 
and in jmast on the other hand are sufficiently different to justify 
the conclusion that they too must differ either with regard to their 
hemin group or their protein component. 

Reactions to Chemical Agents — The similarity in the spectra of 
the respiratory ferment and Pasteur enzyme in yeast helps to 
explain why it has been widely assumed that respiration checks 
fermentation. The spectra show that the two enzymes are very 
similar chemically; therefore the}'^ would be expected to react in a 
similar fashion with compounds having an affinity for the hemin 
group. Thus the inhibition of respiration and the concomitant 
increase in aerobic fermentation in the presence of cyanide or CO 
are readily explained by the inhibition of both the respiratory fer- 
ment and the Pasteur enzyme. 

In some tissues, however, it is possible to distinguish between 
the two catalysts by inhibiting only one of them with specific 
reagents. For example, ethyl isocyanide (10) and CO (4) in cer- 
tain instances have been shown to inhibit selectively the Pasteur 
reaction. Low O 2 tensions may selectively inhibit either the 
Pasteur reaction (11) or respiration (12). These observations 
may be explained by the different affinities which the respiratory 
ferment and the Pasteur enzyme® have for the inhibiting agents 
and for O 2 (3). 


3 Although the compound reacting with ethyl isocyanide in Warburg s 
experiments (11) has not yet been identified n-ith the Pasteur enzyme ^ 
de&ned by its CO spectrum, it appears likely that the same heavy me 
cataTyst is involved in both reactions. This is supported by the fac th.t 
Se mn-porphyrin protein hemoglobin, which shares chemmal fee 

tme MtJ the Pasteur enzyme, reacts both with CO and (13). 
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SUMMAHY 

The absorption spectra of the CO derivatives of the respiratory 
ferment and of the Pasteur enzyme have been charted in bakers’ 
yeast by Warburg’s photochemical method. Both enzymes ex- 
hibit a spectrum characteristic of pheohemin proteins. The steep 
7 -bands in the blue at 430 ni/i coincide and the small /3-bands in 
the blue-green at 510 m/n are also similarly located. However, 
the structure of the spectra in the green and yellow is significantly 
different: whereas both enzj-mes have a strong a-band at 589 mu, 
the spectrum of the respiratory ferment shows an additional, 
secondarj’ maximum at 560 mix. 

There thus appear to exist within the same cell two hemin- 
containing enzymes capable of reacting -with molecular oxygen. 
One, the respiratory ferment, is instnimental in the oxidation of 
metabolites; the other, the Pasteur enzyme, controls the inhibition 
of fermentation by oxygen. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Kurt G. Stern for his stimulating 
interest in this work. 
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THE LIPIDS OF DIATOMS* 

Bt H. T. CLARKE and ABRAHAM MAZUR 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York) 

(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

In the course of an investigation of the chemical components of 
primitive, autotrophic organisms ((1) and unpublished work), the 
fatty constituents of marine diatoms’ have been examined. Be- 
yond the analytical characterization of the oil of Niizschia clos- 
terium (2) and a quantitative study of its individual fatty acids 
(3), chemical information pertaining to the lipids of diatoms is 
relatively scanty. In the study here reported, the surprising 
finding was made that the lipids extracted from a sample of mixed 
diatoms contained the major part of their fatty acids in the free 
form. As this sample had been dried before analysis, it was 
thought that this might be ascribable to postmortem lipolysis. 
However, diatoms placed under ether or acetone immediately 
after collection showed the same peculiarity, which appears to be 
unique. 

The samples first examined were collected off Woods Hole by 
Dr. G. L. Clarke (4) of the Biological Laboratories of Harvard 
University. No pronounced differences were observed in the 
chemical composition of the lipid from diatoms collected at differ- 
ent seasons and with counts (made by Miss Lois Lillick) which 
indicated widely differing biological composition. Through the 
kindness of Dr. A. C. Redfield it was later possible to examine a 
ciuantity of the marine diatom Niizschia closterium grown in pure 
culture (5), and here again the bulk of the fatty acids w^as likewise 
found to exist in the free state. The results of the analyses are 
recorded in Table I. 

This investigation was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

’ The collection by Dr. George L. Clarke of marine diatoms for this work 
Was made possible through the kind cooperation of Dr. Henry B. Bigelow, 

irector of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
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Lipids of Diatoms 


In contrast to the behavior of most animal and vegetable oils, 
that of diatoms showed a decreased amount of free fatty acid and 
an increased amount of neutral fat when the sludge of organisms, 
as collected, was allowed to stand undisturbed for some days. One 
portion of a catch collected April 14 to 15, 1938, was analyzed 
after 8 days. The lipid contained 67 per cent of free fatty acid. 
Other portions of the same original suspension were allowed to 
stand at room temperature for 6 months alone and in the presence 
of sea bottom mud under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. 
Analyses were carried out upon uniform samples of the suspen- 


Table I 

Composition of Diatom Lipids 



Per cent of total lipid 

Sample A 

I Sample B 

Sample C 

Sample D 

Free acids. 

82 

— 

59 

80 

Combined acids 

5 


17 

17 

Unsaponifiable 

12 




Alcohols 





Hydrocarbons . 


■1 

m 



Sample A, diatoms (85 per cent Rhizosolenia alala) dried after collection 
(September, 1937); they contained 8 per cent lipid. 46 per cent ash (dry 
basis). Sample B, mixed marine diatoms, covered with ether on collection 
(September, 1937); 10 per cent lipid, 50 per cent ash. Sample C, mixed 
marine diatoms, in water as collected (April 27, 1938) ; analyzed after 5 days; 
15 per cent lipid, 36 per cent ash. Sample D, Nitzschia closlerium, grown 
in sterile culture, immediately covered with acetone; 5 per cent lipid, 42 
per cent ash. 

sions (Table II). The material which had been allowed to stand 
alone, without exclusion of air, .showed a 50 per cent increase m 
total lipid (from 64 to 95 mg. per 100 gm. of suspension). This 
increase occurred mainly in the unsaponifiable fractions, and there 
was an almost complete disappearance of the free fatty acids. 
Similar, though less pronounced, changes occurred in the presence 
of sea bottom mud. 

As this finding was of interest in its po.ssible bearing on the 
hypothesis (6, 7) that petroleum originates in deposits of marine 
plankton, a second experiment (Table III) was carried out a year 
later, with diatoms collected early in April, 1939. In this case t 
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control analysis was performed on a portion of the suspension 
wliich had immediately been treated with an equal volume of 
acetone. However, after 6 months the total lipid content had 
fallen to less than one-half of its original level; while the total 
hydrocarbon content of the diatoms remained essentiall}'- un- 
changed, it constituted an increased fraction of the total lipid. 
These differences may possibly be due to differences in the putre- 


Table II 

Lipid Fractions Isolated from Diatom Suspensions and Mud 



1 100 gm. diatom 

; suspension 

1 100 gm. mud 

! 200 gm. diatom sus- 
penfiion + lOOgm.mud 

I 

1 8 days in 
air 

6 mo8. in 
Air 

8 days in 
air 

I 

6 mos. in 
air 

1 6 mos. 

In air 

1 In nitro- 
gen 


mff. 

mg. 

mg. 

mp. 


mg. 

Free acids... 

43 

1 

8 


10 

5 

Combined acids. 

13 

mm 

6 


6 

7 

Alcohols 

2 

mm 

2 


7 

4 

Hydrocarbons. . 

3 

23 

12 1 


32 I 

19 


tabi-e in 


Lipid Fractions per 100 Gm. of Dry Diatoms 



Diatoms, fresh 

Diatoms, 6 mos. 
aerobic 


gm. 

gm. 

Free acids 

4.6 

1.1 

Combined acids. 

1.0 

0.5 

Alcohols 

0.3 

0.2 

Hydrocarbons. . . ... , 

1.4 

1.3 


factive organisms; in this second experiment a mold^ grew in large 
amounts. 

The hydrocarbon fraction obtained from a relatively large catch 
of diatoms (Sample C, Table I) yielded a crystalline paraffin h3^dro- 
carbon, possibly impure hentriacontane, the presence of which in 
the lipids of some higher plants has been reported by various 
investigators. The unsaponifiable material also contained a 

’Kindly identified as Mucoraceae cunmnghatnella by Dr. E. D. Dela- 
mater of this School. 
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Lipids of Diatoms 


digitonin-precipitable fraction from which there was obtained a 
crystalline product that appeared to consist of sitosterols. 

It was thought that the presence of so much free fatty acid in 
the living diatoms, in contrast to other organisms, might be asso- 
ciated with the occurrence of a high proportion of free silicic acid. 
Analyses were accordingly made of the lipids and residual tissues 
of samples of mixed marine diatoms, a siliceous fresh-water sponge,’ 
and two marine sponges,'* all of which had been covered with 
acetone immediately after collection. The results (Table IV) 
indicated no such parallelism; the sponge oils all contained appre- 
ciable amounts of free fatty acid, but the level was not higher in 
the siliceous than in the calcareous sponges. 

Table IV 


Fally Acid, Silica, and Calcium in Diatoms and Sponges 


Organism 

Total lipid 

Free fatty 
acids 

Total silica 

Total 

calcium 

Diatoms (mixed marine) 

percent, 
dry baeit 

15 

per cent 
total acids 

78 

mi/ per 
ffm, ary, 
estracted ■ 
tissue 

6.4 

muver 
am. ary, 
exirdClta 
tissue 

1.7 

Siliceous sponge, Spongilla la- 
cuslris 

9 

31 

6.9 

0.4 

Red sponge^ Tedania ignis 

4 

41 

1.0 

6.3 

Cap “ Hircinia campana. . . . 

5 

17 

0.1 

2.4 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The methods employed are exemplified by the treatment to 
which the diatom Sample C (Table I) was subjected. 

Total Lipid — ^The suspension was filtered; the filtrate was 
shaken with ether and the residue on the filter exhaustively 
extracted -with ether. The combined ethereal solutions were 
evaporated to dryness; the residue was taken up in petroleum 
ether and filtered. This filtrate contained 17.6 gm. of lipid; the 
weight of dry, ether-insoluble residue was 96 gm. _ u f 1 

Free Fatty Adds — ^The above petroleum ether solution (about 

, Collected by Dr. P. Conger at the Lake Laboratory of the University 

^olleTted by Dr. Hugh H. Darby at the Tortugas Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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liter) was shaken repeatedly with small portions of a 0.5 per cent 
solution of potassium carbonate in 60 per cent methyl alcohol, 
until no further acids were extracted. The upper layer contained 
6.88 gm. of neutral lipid; the combined aqueous-alcoholic solutions, 
on acidification and extraction with petroleum ether, 5 aelded 9.88 
gm. of free fatty acids. These were separated by means of the 
lead salts into 1.755 gm. of saturated and 7.089 gm. of unsaturated 
acids. 

Fradiomlion of Fatly Acids — The mixture of saturated fatt 5 ' 
acids (1.755 gm.) from the free acid fraction showed on titration 
an average equivalent weight of 253. The material was con- 
verted into the methyl esters, which were distilled under 0.005 
ram. pressure. A series of six fractions was collected, the saponifi- 
cation equivalents of which, according to the method of Lovem 
(8), showed the presence of GO per cent palmitic acid, 36 per cent 
stearic acid, and onlj’- minute proportions of lower and higher 
homologues. 

The unsaturated acids from the same fraction had an average 
equivalent weight of 296. They were hydrogenated in petroleum 
ether solution with a palladium catalyst; the uptake corresponded 
to 1.96 moles of hydrogen per mole of acid. The resulting mixture 
of saturated acids was separated into a solid fraction (2.598 gm.) 
and a liquid fraction (4.304 gm.) of which the lead salts were 
respectively insoluble and soluble in methyl alcohol. These were 
converted into the methyl esters and fractionated by Lovem’s 
method. 


Cm Cm Cig Czo C2i-S4 C-i-jo 

Solid acids 7 29 7 20 37 

Liquid acids .... 26 13 19 31 11 

These results resemble in general those secured by Lovern (3) with 
the total acids of Nitzschia closterium. 

Combined Fatty Acids — To the neutral lipid in 200 cc. of petro- 
leum ether, 200 cc. of 4 per cent methyl alcoholic potassium 
h3’^droxide were added, and the mixture was shaken intermittentlj’^ 
for 2 days, whereupon 200 cc. of water were added. The lower 
layer was separated, washed with petroleum ether, acidified, and 
extracted with petroleum ether. The resulting fatty acids weighed 
2.806 gm. These were separated into 0.478 gm. of saturated and 
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2.109 gm. of imsaturated acids. The unsaponifiable materia! 
weighed 3.658 gm. 

The acid aqueous solution, after the removal of fatty acids, 
yielded 0.315 gm. of gl 3 merol, identified as the tribenzoate (m.p. 
and mixed m.p. 72”). 

Alcohol Fraction — To the carefullj' dried imsapom’fiable material, 
dissolved in 20 co. of dry pyridine, 10 gm. of succinic anhydride 
Avere added. The mixture was warmed on the steam bath for 1 
hour, allowed to stand oA^emight at room temperatime, and poured 
into 400 cc. of water. After an hour the resulting suspension was 
extracted A\rith ether and the ethereal solution repeatedly washed, 
first AAith 0.5 N SAilfuric acid and then Avith dilute sodium carbonate. 
The alkaline AA-ashings AA-ere acidified. The 1.448 gm. of crude 
acid succinic esters extracted by ether were subjected to alkaline 
i 5 ’^drolysis, when 1.189 gm. of alcohols were secured. 

Hydrocarbon Fraction — ^The neutral ethereal solution from AA’hich 
;he acid succinates had been remoA’ed contained 2.405 gm. of 
aydrocarbon fraction (Avhich comprised anj' non-hj'dro^^lated 
cetones that mas’’ haA’^e been present). This was dissolved in hot 
nethyl alcohol, and the solution Avas chilled AAith solid carbon 
iioxide and centrifuged at 0°. Further crops of crystalline mate- 
ial were secured from the mother liquor. The solid material, 
•ecrystallized from eth 3 d acetate, jrielded a pale j^eUow, crystalline 
jroduct, m.p. 57”, which was distilled at 150” and 0.02 mm. 
jressure. The colorless distillate was recrystallized to a constant 
.netting point of 59°. The product (0.269 gm.) AA-as inert towards 
bromine and hot concentrated sulfuric acid. Its composition and 
molecular weight correspond Avith those of hentriacontane, but the 
melting point is 9° lower. 

CsiHe^. Calculated. C 85.22, H 14.78, mol. Art. 436 
Found. " 84.9, " 14.9, “ " 431 

Sterol Fraction — ^The insoluble digitonide from the unsaponifia- 
ble fraction (1.0 gm.) of Sample A of Table I Aveighed 1.0 gm.; it 
was decomposed according to the method of Schoenheimer and 
Dam (9) and yielded 103 mg. of a sterol Avhich crystallized in mng 
needles from* petroleum ether. This product Avas repeate^v 
recrA'staUized from 95 per cent ethyl alcohol, until no furtner 
change in melting point (138°) was obserA-ed. It .showed [cck - 
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—41.6° (in chloroform), and gave a blue-green color in the Lieber- 
mann-Burchard reaction but none in the Rosenheim test. The 
acetate had a melting point of 132°, [ajn = —22.9° (CHCI3). 

CjiHsjOj. Calculated. C 81.51, H 11.48 
Found. “ 81.3, “ 10.7 

SUMMAUV 

1. The lipids of freshl 5 '^ collected marine diatoms contain a ver 3 ^ 
high per cent of free fatty acid, apparently irrespective of species. 

2, l^’^^en a suspension of diatoms is allowed to stand for 6 
months, the content of free acids falls markedly, and the content 
of hj'drocarbon maj'' rise. 
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THE PASSAGE OF PROTEIN MOLECULES THROUGH THE 
GLOMERULAR MEMBRANES* 

Bt P. a. BOTT and a. N. RICHARDS 

(From the Laboratory of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 4, 1941) 

We conceive of the glomerular membrane as a thin composite 
structure, the complex molecules of which are so arranged as to 
form liquid-filled passages or pores through which a filtrate can 
be expressed from the blood plasma. Analyses of the glomerular 
filtrate obtained from Amphibia and study of the renal excretion 
of the polysaccharide inulin (1) and of different proteins have 
yielded information with which the permeability of the membrane 
may be defined and thus by inference a description of its character 
approached. Normally, serum proteins do not pass through it. 
The smallest of these is serum albumin (molecular weight 70,000) ; 
hence we say tentativel}’’ that all of the pores of the membrane are 
smaller than the diameter of the serum albumin molecule. Aiming 
to decide whether other factors than molecular weight and size 
determine the passage or non-passage of a substance through the 
glomerulus, we have studied the glomerular excretion of several 
proteins, the molecular weights of which lie between those of 
inulin and serum albumin. 

Mainly two types of experiments have been performed: (o) 
“direct” experiments in which glomerular fluid collected from 
Bowman's capsule was analyzed for protein by an ultramicro- 
method which will be described. The collections were made from 
amphibian kidneys (chiefly of Necturi) during perfusion with pro- 
tein solutions; (6) “indirect” e.xperiraents (chiefly on frogs) in 

* The expenses of this work have been defrayed in large part from a 
grant by the Commonwealth Fund of New York. A preliminary report 
was made to the Physiological Society of Philadelphia in October, 19i0 
(see Am. J. Med. Sc., 200, 847 (1940)). 
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which urine was collected from the ureters during perfusion of a 
solution containing protein and inulin and analyzed for these two 
substances. 

In addition we have performed a few experiments in which the 
rate and completeness of excretion of protein injected into normal 
dogs w'as compared with that of inulin similarly injected. 

Procedure for Perfusion Experiments — ^Proteins, sometimes to- 
gether with inulin, were made up in frog Ringer’s solution (2) con- 
taining no glucose or glycine. The oxygenation was accomplished 
in most cases by bubbling a mixture of 98.5 per cent oxygen and 
1.5 per cent carbon dioxide through the solution by means of a 
sintered glass bubbling tube. In several experiments solutions 
were subjected to a pressure of 10 atmospheres of the gas mixture 
mentioned above for approximately 45 minutes for oxygenation. 
The pH of the perfusion fluid was approximately 7.4 except 
when otherwise noted. After oxygenation the fluids were filtered 
■ ■ ough rapid filters into perfusion bottles. 

The various proteins used were crystalline albumin of hen’s 
and duck’s eggs, Palmer’s lactoglobulin (3), amorphous and crys- 
talline (zinc) insulin, all of which have molecular weights of 34,000 
to 46,000 (4-7)^ and are placed in the 35,200 group of Svedberg’s 
classification, purified protein derivative (PPD-49609) from tuber- 
culin (8, 9) wfith a weight of about 14,500, and, as a control, crys- 
talline horse serum albumin. Attempts w'ere also made to use 
the protamine, salmine (the molecular weight may be 5600 (10))) 
but this material proved toxic to the kidne 3 ^ Details concerning 
the preparation of proteins^ and protein solutions are as follows: 

Hen’s egg albumin was crystallized at least three times b}" the 
Sorensen (ammonium suKate) method or bj’- the Kekwick and 
Cannan (11) (sodium sulfate) method. After removal of sulfate 
by dialysis, some of the solution was used immediately for per- 


’ Since it is impossible to quote the large number of original papers, 
we are referring to recent publications in which data from such sources 

are assembled and discussed. , 

! It is a pleasure to acknowledge our gratitude to Dr. Florence 
of the Henry Phipps Institute for the purified protein derivative o u 

:uin!t7EliLillyandCompanyforinsulin,toS^ 

and to Professor B. M. Hendrix for sending one lot of /obtain 

duck’s egg albumin from Texas at a time when we were unable to 

duck’s eggs. 
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fusion; the larger part of it, however, was lyophilized in small 
containers and kept m vacuo until used. When lyophilized albu- 
min was used, it was first dissolved in water and any protein which 
did not dissolve at this pH (the isoelectric point) was filtered or 
centrifuged off. The pH of the solution was raised to at least 6 
by the addition of sodium hydroxide before the various constitu- 
ents of the Ringer’s solution were added. The pH of the oxygen- 
ated solutions was 7.4. One portion of hmphilized egg albumin, 
made up into perfusion fluid and aerated as usual, was used 
for sedimentation in the ultracentrifuge. We are indebted to 
Dr. Bauer and Dr. Pickets of the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation for this determination which shoAved 
the protein to be homogeneous and to have a sedimentation con- 
stant Sic- X 10“'^ = 3.51 Avhich compares rvell with that of 3.55, 
the latest figure from the Svedberg laborator}' (7), Photographs 
of the boundar}"^ movement are shown in Fig. 1 . 

The same methods of purification were applied to duck’s egg 
albumin but the crj’’stals obtained, although pure white, were 
never clear cut as in the case of hen’s egg albumin. 

Lactoglohulin was prepared as described by Palmer (3) with 
the use of ammonium sulfate and recrystallized twice. The 
crystals Avere beautifullj'- clear cut tabular crystals and Avere kept 
under Avater, preserved Avith toluene. They Avere Avashed Avith 
AA'ater before being dissolved in the chlorides of Ringer’s solution. 

Insulin — Both amorphous and crystalline zinc insulin Avere 
supplied by Eli Lill}'^ and Company. Since Sjogren and SA^edberg 
(see (7)) had shoAvn that pH 7 is the upper limit of the stability 
range for insulin, all perfusion fluids in insulin e.xperiments Avere 
adjusted to this value instead of pH 7.4. 

PPD-49609 — ^This pi’otein (8) supplied by Dr. Seibert sIioaa's a 
dry molecular AA'eight of about 14,500 and is highly homogeneous 
in so far as the ultracentrifuge discloses but heterogeneous by 
electrophoresis. The material Avas supplied phosphate-buffered 
and lyophilized. It AAms dissolved in AA'ater under a partial A'acuum 
to form a clear broAvn solution. In some experiments the protein 
Was simply made up Avith the usual chlorides and bicarbonate of 
perfusion fluid, the phosphate being omitted. In other cases the 
protein-phosphate-chloride solution Avas run through a Jena 
bacterial filter before, use, since a fine precipitate Avas removed in 
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this wa5^ This precipitate may have formed by interaction with 
the various chlorides. It was not visible in suspension but formed 
as a thin brown layer on the filter. A second filtration of the same 



Fig. 1. Sedimentation of egg albumin. The horizontal arrow indicates 
bcundai y movement of 2.5 mm. in 1 hour, 23 minutes. The perpendicular 
arrow indicates the meniscus of the solution Speed = 720 revolutions 
per second; centrifugal force = 133,000 gravity. 


material showed that almost none of this precipitate was then 

present. i, n r^e 

Crystalline horse serum albumin was prepared from fresh no 

serum and recrystallized as described by Sorensen- It was yo 
philized and formed pale j'^ellow solutions when redissove 
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Salmine — “Pure protamine, salmine,” Sharp and Dohme, 
was used. 

All the inulin used in these experiments was prepared about 
6 years ago by Dr . R. F. J ackson of the Bureau of Standards. The 
concentrations of protein in perfusion fluids depended to a certain 
extent on the availability and solubility of the material. It was 
necessary to make up several hundred cc. of fluid for each experi- 
ment. The concentrations ranged from 0.05 to 2.6 per cent. Inu- 
lin, when present, was in a concentration of 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. 

In the indirect type of experiment the bullfrog kidney was 
perfused via the aorta with protein-inulin solution at a pressure 
usually near 24 cm. of water. In a few instances plain Ringer’s 
solution was perfused simultaneously through the renal-portal 
circulation, but this did not alter the results. Urine was collected 
from the ureters by cannula and analyzed for protein and inulin. 
Perfusion fluids were likewise analyzed. Since it has been shown 
(1) that inulin is completely filtered through the glomeruli of 
Amphibia, and on the assumption that neither protein nor inulin is 
secreted or reabsorbed by the tubule cells, the concentration of 
protein in glomerular fluid was calculated from the results of the 
above analyses. For example, if the inulin urine to perfusion 
fluid ratio is 1.2, then the protein must also have been concentrated 
1.2 times in passing from capsule to ureter, and the urine protein 
concentration is therefore divided by 1.2 to obtain the glomerular 
fluid protein concentration. If, by this process, the concentration 
of protein in glomerular fluid is found to be only one-half of that 
in perfusion fluid, it is concluded that the glomerular membrane 
is only 50 per cent permeable to the protein. For convenience 
this will be designated as 50 per cent filtration. 

In the direct experiments glomerular fluid was collected by the 
method described by Wearn and Richards (12). Adult Necturi 
Were used for this purpose, since the glomeruli are large and samples 
of the volume necessary for analysis could be collected fairly 
leadily. The animals were placed in 1.5 per cent urethane solution 
for approximately 15 minutes, brain and spinal cord were then 
completely pithed, an inflow cannula inserted in the dorsal aorta 
above the kidney, and the outflow cannula in the postcaval vein. 
There are certain difficulties inherent in glomerular puncture 
perfusion experiments in these animals which make the collections 
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both, difficult and treacherous. It is because of these difficulties 
that some experiments are necessarily discarded and some must 
be regarded as questionable when conditions are not perfect 
during the perfusion. 

Analytical Methods 

For Experiments on Dogs — For these experiments urinary 
protein was determined by the gravimetric method of Folin and 
Denis (13) ; inulin as previously described <14). 

For Indirect Experiments on Amphibia — Inulin was determined 
as the total reducing substance after the usual protein removal 
and hydrolysis (see (14)), since neither perfusion fluid nor urine 
contained glucose. The Somogyi reagent for small quantities of 
sugar (15) was used for the determination. 

Protein was determined by means of the Folin and Ciocalteu (16) 
phenol reagent as suggested by Greenberg (17). The Evelyn 
photoelectric colorimeter was used for these microdeterminations, 
modified to fit our needs. Standardization curves were plotted 
with protein solutions, the protein content of which had originally 
been determined by Kjeldahl nitrogen analysis^ (Wong’s (18) 
persulfate method). For the standardization, 0.05 cc. samples of 
protein solutions were washed into 6 cc. volumes of water in a 
series of tubes. To each of these and also to a water blank was 
added, with swirling, 0.25 cc, of 5 n NaOH. 10 minutes after 
the addition of alkali to the first tube, the addition of phenol 
reagent was begun. 0.4 cc. was added to each tube rapidly 
but drop by drop and wdth continuous swirling. After 15 minutes 
had been allowed for color development, readings were taken, 
with the 6 cc. aperture of the colorimeter and the No. 620 filtei. 
0.05 cc. of 1.8 per cent egg albumin produced full scale deflections- 

Perfusion fluids and urines were made up for color developmen 
as described for the standard solutions, and readings were 
and evaluated as protein concentrations on the curve. ^ 
error of these determinations was approximately 3 per cent. W en 
it was necessary to take samples larger or smaller than 0.0 cc.^ 
corrections were made in the volume of water used, so tna 
finn.l volumes remained the same. Proteins which contain mo 

» We wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Ethol Shiels for the 
and other analyses in the standardization of protein. 
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tyrosine or tryptophane than egg albumin gave relatively higher 
color development, so that for correct absolute values, the readings 
were evaluated from curves plotted for these proteins. Ratios 
of urine concentration to perfusion fluid concentration (and 
consequently calculated percentage filtration of proteins) were 
practicallj’- identical, however, whether the readings were inter- 
preted from the various curves mentioned or from the curve for 
egg albumin. 

The Weber colorimetric arginine method (19) was used to 
determine protamine (salmine) in a few experiments. The 
depth of color was read photoelectrically. 

For Direct Experiments on Amphibia. Ultramicro Protein 
Determination — ^The same method described above was used to 
determine protein colorimetrically, an ultramicro colorimeter 
being used for the readings. In this colorimeter, which was built 
for us by Dr. K. Hartline and Mr. J. Hervey, the potentiometer 
principle is utilized. The amplified photocell current is “bucked” 
against a current from a battery source, the null point being in- 
dicated by means of a milliammeter. The unique absorption 
cells, designed for the colorimeter by Dr. Hartline, are illustrated 
in Fig. 2. This type of cell met the requirements of being quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned. It is composed of three slides, each 1 mm. 
in thickness, two of which are shown {A and B) and the third of 
which (ri') is a mirror image of A. Circular grooves are ground 
into A and A', while in B there is a circular hole completely through 
the slide. A small drop of fluid is placed on each of the surfaces 
inside of the circular grooves, w'hile the three slides are held in 
one hand, properly oriented so that when thej'^ are allowed to come 
together they will appear as is indicated in C of Fig. 2. The volume 
of fluid held by the cell is approximately 0.025 cc. 

The range and accuracy of the colorimeter are shown by the 
lesults of readings taken when the cell is simply filled with solu- 
tions such as copper sulfate and indigo carmine. With concentra- 
tions of copper sulfate from 0.5 to 10 per cent which showed 
-log transmissions from 0.00358 to 0.07196, the readings ranged 
from 0.0 to 5.0 per cent from the theoretical, averaging 1.7 per 
cent. In another series of readings on indigo carmine solutions 
varying in concentration from 0.7 to 50 mg. per cent, the light 
absorption in this case varjdng from 4 to 90 per cent, the error 
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was even lower. This error includes that of the instrument, of 
cleaning the glass ceU, and filling it with solution. 

^ Results on protein solution are not as good as those cited above, 
since added to these errors are those of the protein method itself 
(17), of measuring out the various reagents and the sample, a« 
well as the occasional formation of bubbles. Capillaiy pipettes 
delivering b}’' centrifugal force were used rather than washout 
pipettes in order to reduce the chances for bubble formation in 
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Fig. 2 Left, apparatus for ultramicro protein determination. 
absorption cell for micro photoelectric colorimeter. A , B, and C are sli es, 
as described in the text. The entire figure is actual size. 


these alkaline protein solutions. The manipulation of these 
pipettes will be described briefly. The protein solution (eit er 
standard or experimental) is transferred under the microscope 
to the capillary pipette holding about 0.5 c.mm. which is ® , 

in a glass holder similar to that described by Wiggleswort 
but supplied with shoulders of rubber tubing as shown 
Fig. 2. The filled pipette is placed in a sturdy ^ 

which has been measured 0.050 cc. of 0.2 n sodium hy ro, 
solution. The entire assembly (shown in Fig. 2) is then ow 
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into a centrifuge cup and spun rapidly for a few seconds to dis- 
charge the sample. The pipette is removed and the fluids mixed 
by tapping the test-tube gently. After 10 minutes a pipette 
mounted similarly but made of large capillary tubing (0.6 mm. 
inside diameter and 11 mm. long) and holding 3 c.mm. is filled 
with phenol reagent which is delivered as indicated above. 15 
minutes later the blue solution is drawn up in a fine tipped pipette 
and transferred to the absorption cell as previously described. 
In nineteen single determinations of protein in 0.5 c.mm. samples 
of 0.2 to 3.8 per cent protein solutions the average error was 4.9 
and the range of error 0.0 to 14.7 per cent. In only two of the 
experiments was the error above 10 per cent. 

Results 

The results of thirty-two “direct” glomerular puncture experi- 
ments and over 50 “indirect” experiments are given in Tables 
I and II. That there are more figures for hen’s egg albumin than 
for any of the other proteins is due to the fact that, being most 
easily prepared, it was used as a basis for comparison with each 
of the others, and for experiments made to test technique. 

The direct glomerular puncture experiments show that on the 
average the concentration of hen’s egg albumin in the glomerular 
filtrate in Necturi is 58 per cent of that of the perfusion fluid 
(range, 38 to 84). The indirect experiments on frogs gave an 
average value of 57 per cent (39 to 77). This surprisingly close 
agreement is testimony to the validity of the indirect experiment. 
Eight different lots of the hen’s egg albumin were prepared for 
these experiments at different times; no significant differences 
ascribable to different preparations were observed. The con- 
centrations of the protein in the perfusion fluid in different experi- 
ments varied from 0.1 to 2.6 per cent. These differences did not 
affect the percentage filtered. The close agreement of the two 
methods can be used as evidence that neither inulin nor hen’s 
6gg albumin is reabsorbed from the tubules. The conclusion 
from these experiments is that the permeability of the glomerular 
membrane to hen’s egg albumin is incomplete. It might be 
justifiable to say that only from 45 to 70 per cent of the surface 
of the membrane or of the pores in the membrane permits the 
passage of that protein. 
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Table I 


Protein Perfusion Experiments on Necturi, Glomerular Punctures {Direct) 


Hen’s egg albumin 

Duck*s egg albumin 

lactoglobulin 




Perfusion 

fluid 

Glomer- 
ular fluid 

Per cent 
filtered 

Perfusion 

fluid 

Glomer- 
ular fluid 

Per cent 
filtered 

per cent 

per cent 


per cent 

per cent 


per cent 

per cent 


1.15 

0.8S 

75 

0.85 

0.27 

42 

1.00 


70 

0.94 

0.36 

38 

0.53 

0.28 

53 



77 

0.77 

0.39 

51 

0.51 

0.29 

57 



88 

0.68 

0.41 

60 

0.49 

0.47 

96 


0.54 

102 

0.66 

0.32 

49 

0.47 

0.45 

96 

0.44 

0.37 

84 

0.66 

0.55 

83 

0.41 

0.24 

58 

0.40 

0.41 

103 

0.56 

0.46 

82 




0.22 

0.14 

64 

0.54 

0.29 

54 




0.17 

0.14 

82 

0.54 

0.26 

48 







0.48 

0.23 

48 







0.48 

0.24 

50 







0.47 

0.20 

43 







0.45 

0.38 

84 







0.44 

0.22 

50 







0.42 

0.30 

71 







0.42 

0.24 

57 







0.41 

0.19 

46 








Table II 


Per Cent Filtration of Various Proteins 


Mol. 

wt. 


70,000 


35,200 

claBs 


14,500 


Protein 


Crystalline horse serum] 
albumin 

Crystalline hen’s egg 
albumin 

Duck's egg albumin 

Crystalline lacto- 
globulin 

Amorphous insulin 

^Crystalline zinc insulin! 

PPD from tuberculin 


By analysis of glomerular 
fluid; Neclwws 


No. of 
experi- 
ments 


17 

6 

8 


Range of 
results 


Aver- 

age 


By indirect method; 
frog 



Practically no filtration 


38- 84 

42- 96 
64-103 

24 


58 

67 

84 

24 


50 

5 
8 

1 

1 

6 I 


39-77 

53-58 

72-85 

15-20 

22-42 


57 

65 

79 

18 

32 


76-95 I 85 


We "were interested in trying duck’s egg albumin, since ther^ 
was some evidence that this protein was more homogene 
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electrophoretically than that of the hen’s egg (21, 22). Only- 
one component has been demonstrated for the former; the latter, 
which, it must be said, has been studied more completely, shows 
more than one. In spite of this both showed approximately the 
same percentage filtration tln-ough the glomeruli. It may be a 
coincidence that the results of indirect experiments on duck’s 
egg albumin were all within a narrow range (53 to 58 per cent). 
It happens that two of the direct experiments indicate almost 
complete filtration. This may mean either that the membranes 
in these cases were abnormal or that there was an undetected 
flaw in the technique used during the glomerular puncture. We 
are of the opinion that, could more experiments be performed, 
the results of these would be similar to those indicated by the 
other experiments; namely, 40 to 60 per cent filtered. 

The membranes appear to be more permeable to Palmer’s 
lactoglobulin (3), a protein of the same molecular weight group 
(7) as egg albumin. The filtration percentage is from 72 to 85 
in the bullfrog experiments and 64 to 103 in the Necturus puncture 
experiments. Here again we see a larger range in the latter 
type of experiment, but average values agree fairly well. 
Although there is an overlapping of the filtration ranges for egg 
albumin and lactoglobulin, because of the variation from animal 
to animal, it will be shown later that, whenever the two proteins 
were perfused through the same kidney, the permeability toward 
lactoglobulin was always greater. 

Insulin is another protein of this molecular weight group. 
Although the homogeneity as to particle size, especiall 3 '^ under the 
conditions of the experiments, cannot be considered assured, the 
results may be of interest.-* In three experiments with amorphous 
and crystalline zinc insulin (one direct and two indirect) the per- 
meability shown by the membrane toward this protein was only 
15 to 24 per cent. 

The small molecule, PPD-49609 from tuberculin, showed the 
highest filtration, as was to be expected from its low molecular 
weight (14,500) (8). Because of the value of this material, we 
preferred to use it in several indirect experiments rather than to 
chance the use of approximately the same amount necessary for a 

* The same is true of samples of Bence-Jones protein kindly supplied by 
Dr. Grace Medes of the Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, and by Professor 
D. W. Wilson; these showed fdtration values of 20 to 48 per cent. 
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single puncture experiment. Assuming that the tubules act 
toward this protein as they do toward the others, we must conclude 
that the PPD is not quite complete^ filtered. 

Attempts to use salraine were unsuccessful, because the material 
was too toxic to the kidney even in a concentration of 0.1 per 
cent. When perfusion began, the membi'anes seemed to be nearl}’ 
completely permeable to the protamine, but since permeabUit}^ to 
horse serum albumin developed in about 5 minutes and continued 
even after protamine perfusion had been discontinued, it is danger- 
ous to consider the permeability to protamine as normal. Nor- 
mally the glomerular membranes were practically impermeable 
to horse serum albumin, which has a molecular weight almost 
twice that of egg albmnin. 

Additional Information Obtained by Indited Method — ^The 
indirect method of determining permeability of the glomerular 
membranes to various proteins is advantageous in several ways: 
^th the same amount of perfusion fluid and in the same time 
required for the collection of an ultramicro sample (0.5 c.mm.) 
of glomerular fluid, it is possible to collect several samples of 
urine large enough (about 0.4 to 1.0 cc.) to permit the analysis 
for inulin and protein by means of micromethods. Obviously 
one may perfuse first with one kind of protein, and follow 'rith 
another, sometimes including as many as four different lands of 
proteins in the same experiment while the kidnej'^ is still function- 
ing normally. It is possible to observe any alteration in permea- 
bility of the membrane due to the passage of protein through it 


and to obsenm as well the influence of various drugs on permea- 
bility. The results of five experiments of this type are given in 
Table III. In the first three it is demonstrated that different 


proteins may be perfused in the same experiment, with proper 
washout periods between collections, and that approximatelj 
the same result is obtained for a certain protein each time it i? 
used. These same experiments show the difference in permeab tj , 
in the same kidney, toward the different proteins. There ^ no 
evidence here of any influence of a protein on the permeabiu J o 
the membrane except, possibly, in the case of insulin, as inmca 
in the fourth experiment. The results m this and another lU- 
experiment suggest that each time the insuhn ^ r^d^md 

a slight increase in the percentage of this protein ' 

also there seems to be an increase m permeabihty towar 
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albumin. We have had to use a pH of 7 throughout the iuR nlin 
experiments, since that is the upper limit of the pH stabilitj’^ 
range for insulin (7). Tlus could possibly have influenced the 
results, but in e.\periraents in which we have used much lower pH 
in perfusing other proteins, the filtrations were decreased rather 

Table III 


Indirect Experiments on Bullfrogs 
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t an increased. Insulin was the only protein studied (aside from 
t e protamine, salmine, which was decidedly toxic) which appeared 
to affect the permeability of the glomerular membranes in these 
experiments. 

Ethyl urethane in concentrations up to 5 per cent perfused in 
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plain Ringer’s solution between egg albumin perfusions or added 
to the albumin fluid itself did not alter permeability, but in a 
concentration of 7 per cent increased permeability gradually 
(see Experiment 5 of Table III) and in a concentration of 10 per 
cent increased it quickly and completely. With the higher con- 
centrations of urethane, the membranes also became permeable 
to horse serum albumin, while normally, and in the presence of 
urethane under 5 per cent, they were practically impermeable to 
this protein. Whenever permeability was increased, there were 
also other signs of toxicity; the inulin urine to perfusion fluid 
ratio usually dropped to 1 or sometimes even slightly below 1. 

Sodium glycocholate added to egg albumin perfusion fluid 
to make a concentration of 0.1 per cent resulted immediately in 



Fig. 3. Urinary excretion of injected inulin and egg albumin by the 
normal dog. 


almost complete permeability to egg albumin. The same con- 
centration of glycocholate also makes the membrane partially 
permeable to horse serum albumin. Concentrations of 0.02 per 
cent or below do not readily affect permeability. Contrary to 
expectations, the presence of 20 mg. per cent caffeine in an egg 
albumin perfusion fluid decreased the permeability slight y, as 
shown by the following percentage filtration: control 48, ca eine 
42, control 47, caffeine 39, control 48. Cyanide in concentra ion 
from 0.001 to 0.01 M had no marked effect on the filtration 
egg albumin. Sometimes there was a slight increase an som 
times a decrease, both of which were within the range o exp 

BictcSV Protein in Normal Dog— Two unanestbetized dogs, 
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injected intravenously with 0.11 and 0.14 gm. of horse serum 
albumin per kilo of body weight, showed only traces of protein 
in the urine. Several dogs, injected with the same or larger 
amounts of egg albumin, promptly excreted protein in high 
concentration. The excretion of inulin and egg albumin after 
injection of about 3 gm. of the former and 3.4 gm. of the latter is 
graphical^ represented in Fig. 3. The cumulative excretion 
curves indicate that, although the protein is eventually excreted 
almost as completely as the inulin, the rate at which it is excreted 
is slower. There may be other explanations for this result but it 
certainly supports the belief that the glomeruli in this animal are 
considerably less permeable to egg albumin than to inulin. This 
would, of course, be in agreement with the results obtained on 
Amphibia. 


DISCUSSION 

The finding of practically complete impermeability of the 
glomerular membranes toward serum albumin, only partial 
permeability in the case of proteins with molecular weights 
approximately one-half that of serum albumin, and almost 
complete permeability in the case of the smallest protein (14,600 
mol. wt.) agrees, on the whole, with the concept set forth in the 
introduction, that the passages in the membrane may be of various 
sizes, all of them being large enough to allow inulin to pass through 
with water but almost none of them large enough to allow the 
passage of horse serum albumin. We do not find, as is the im- 
pression gained from the statements of Bayliss, Kerridge, and 
Russell (23) concerning the mammalian kidney, that egg albumin 
is completely filtered. In other words, there appear to be some 
pores large enough for the passage of inulin but not of egg albumin. 
The observations nevertheless do not rule out the possibility that 
the pore size difference may be only “apparent” and that the 
results are due to some other characteristic of the membranes. 

Since the diameter of the PPD-49609 has been found (9) to 
be approximatelji' 20 A., our data may be interpreted to mean that 
the mesh size over most of the glomerular membrane may be at 
least of this order. How'ever, the difficulty which arises "when we 
attempt to interpret the difference in filtrability between molecules 
supposedly of approximately the same size (especially egg albumin 
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and lactoglobulin) should serve to caution us in drawing too rigid 
conclusions and to remind us of the many complicating factors in 
the use of such test substances. We are mindful of the stimulating 
but complicating discoveries concerning the effects of other 
substances, of concentration, dilution, and even environment on 
the association and dissociation of the protein aggregates of which 
not only our test substances but possibly the membranes them- 
selves are made (5-7). In an attempt to learn the condition of 
the egg albumin exactly as used experimentally, one portion of 
perfusion fluid containing this protein was subjected to ultra- 
centrifugation with the result discussed earlier in the paper; 
the protein proved to be homogeneous, with a sedimentation 
constant characteristic of the pure protein. This is important 
evidence in support of the presumption that this protein has not 
been altered in any way so as to affect molecular weight by the 
procedures used, before it reaches the kidney. Moreover, there 
was no precipitation of egg albumin in perfusion fluid when the pH 
was brought back to the isoelectric point by the addition of acid. 
This and the easy crystallizability of egg albumin in these solutions 
when ammonium sulfate is added indicate that no denaturation, 
partial or complete, has taken place. Solutions oxygenated by 
pressure, a technique which provides less opportunity for surface 
denaturation,® behave similarly and show the same filtration. 
It seems relatively certain, then, that the egg albumin particles 
as used are unaltered. Molecular weights of proteins are usually 
given as dry weights but the weight for the hydrated egg albunun 
molecule has been calculated as 61,438 by Bull (26) and as 58,000 
by Adair (27) Avho beUeves the inolecule approximately spherical 
with a minimum radius of 26.4 A. If these figures are accepted 
as correct, our data may be interpreted as signifying that the 
mesh size over about one-half of the glomerular membrane is at 
least 50 A. in diameter, since the proteins as they exist in our per- 
fusion fluids must be hydrated. _ 

If egg albumin is taken as a standard, the filtration of lactoglob- 
ulin seems too high on the basis of weight or size. The wet molec- 
ular weight of lactoglobulin as determined from x-ray data by 
Crowfoot and Riley (see (6)) is 67,000 and the molecular volume 

5 Comparatively enormous pressures are required to denature proteine 
as was done by Bridgman (24) and Dow and Mathews (25). 
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88,000 cu. A. Although we have no confirmatory molecular 
weight data on our own preparations of lactoglobulin, we have/ 
indication that the protein molecules have not been altered, in that 
the same results were obtained whether the solutions were aerated 
by pressure or by bubbling. Also, the protein did not precipitate 
out at the isoelectric point in salt solution. We have been 
unable, however, to recrystallize the lactoglobulin after it has 
been made up into perfusion fluid. Since the crystallization of 
this protein is not ordinarily as readily accomplished as is the 
case with egg albumin, this may not necessarily indicate that 
there has been some change in the lactoglobulin. The possibility 
of a partly denatured protein cannot be entirely ruled out, al- 
though it seems unlikel 5 ^ Artificial membranes, prepared by 
treating No. 300 cellophane with zinc chloride (28) so that they 
became approximately 50 per cent permeable to egg albumin in 
perfusion fluid, were also 50 per cent permeable to lactoglobulin.® 
Smce these membranes also allow the passage of a significant 
amount of serum albumin, it is probably true that they have a pore 
.size distribution different from that of the glomerular membranes. 
However this maj’’ be, the sugge.stion remains that the glomerular 
membranes are in some way different from cellophane membranes 
which allow the passage of the same portion of egg albumin. 

The sign and magnitude of the net charge of the protein molecule 
may be of importance in filtration through animal membranes. 
The work of Amberson and Klein (29), of Webster, Engel, Laug, 
and Amberson (30), of Ingraham and Visscher (31), and others has 
indicated that this may be a factor. The sign of the charge of the 
protein molecules used in our experiments must, with one ex- 
ception, be negative, since the pH of the perfusion fluids is far 
above their isoelectric points. The exception is that of salmine, 
whose isoelectric point is so high that the particle bears a positive 
charge. The magnitude of the charges of the two proteins whose 
filtration differences are most puzzling to us (egg albumin and 
lactoglobulin) must be verj’' nearly the same though perhaps not 
identical. Kekwuck (32) has recently shown that in a mixture of 

*VVe were privileged to obtain pieliininaiy information concerning the 
fiUrability of proteins through such membranes from Dr \Y. B Seymour 
of the Department of Medicine, Western Reserve Uni'versity The figures 
reported here are from our experiments. 
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0.55 per cent egg albumin and 0.51 per cent lactoglobulin in 
phosphate buffer at pH 8 and ionic strength of 0.1, “The mobilities 
of these two proteins are very close, under the conditions used, 
and the separation achieved is not sufficient to warrant an analysis 
of the curve into two simple curves corresponding to each com- 
ponent.” It seems doubtful therefore, though not impossible, 
that the kidney could separate these two proteins because of 
differences in their net charges. Attempts were made to perfuse 
proteins at their isoelectric points and, although the conditions 
here were very unphysiological, a difference in filtration per- 
centages persisted. 

Mixtures of the two proteins gave percentage filtration figures 
intermediate between those of the two proteins perfused separately, 
discouraging the idea that either protein caused some change 
in the membrane which would make it more or less permeable. 

One striking difference in the characteristics of the two proteins, 
egg albumin and lactoglobulin, is in the magnitude of their dipole 
moments (see (5) and (10) for references). A high dipole moment 
such as that of lactoglobulin may indicate either an elongated mole- 
cule or an unsymmetrical charge distribution. If the first explan- 
ation holds for this case, it might be possible for lactoglobulin 
molecules oriented properly to slip through pores which would not 
allow the passage of more spherical egg albumin molecules of ap- 
proximately the same weight. If the second explanation holds, 
it might also be argued that a large mass of positively charged 
groups at one side of the particle with negatively charged groups at 
the other side could also help to orient the molecules with respect to 
the membrane pores if these pores carry a charge. 

Again using egg albumin as the standard, we find the filtration 
percentage for insulin comparatively low. The ultracentrifuge 
studies (7) on insulin show dry molecular weights of 35,100 an 
40,900. More recent x-ray studies by Crowfoot (6) give a dr} 
molecular weight of 37,400, wet molecular weight of 52,400, an 
volume per “wet” molecule of 67,000 cu. A. On the basis o 
size therefore, there is no reason to expect insulin to pass throug 
the glomerular membranes less readily than egg albumin. ® 
only dielectric dispersion data now available for insulin have een 
obtained in propylene glycol (5). We have, in short, no exp ana 
tion for the comparatively low results with insulin but, as indic 
earlier, our insulin experiments are open to the criticism a 
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have little information concerning the dispersion of the protein 
in the solutions as used. 

Recently several papers concerned with the excretion of hemo- 
globin have appeared in the literature (33, 34). Hemoglobin is 
excreted in the urine even though its molecular weight is regarded 
as near that of serum albumin. We have not used hemoglobin 
in any of our experiments as j’^et and do not believe that our results 
are necessarily in disagreement with these findings. Possibly 
the fact that this protein seems to be dissociated and associated 
rather readily (7) has not been given sufficient consideration. 
Although the concentrations of protein solutions and the conditions 
of our experiments may not be such that "athrocytosis” (34, 35) 
could be detected, we have not been able to demonstrate “re- 
absorption” due to this cause as is suggested by Monke and Yuile 
(34) for hemoglobin. 


SUMMARY 

1. A large number of direct (glomerular puncture) and indirect 
(protein-inulin) experiments have been performed on Amphibia 
to determine the extent of permeability of the glomerular mem- 
branes to small protein molecules. 

2. Agreement between the results of the two methods is suf- 
ficiently good to warrant the belief that results obtained by the 
indirect method are not influenced by reabsorption of protein. 

3. Although the glomerular membranes were found to be par- 
tially permeable to each of the proteins of the 35,200 molecular 
weight group, differences existed between the extents of this 
permeability toward the various proteins. 

4. The purified protein derivative (mol. wt. 14,500) is filtered 
more completely than proteins of the group mentioned above. 

5. In the light of present knowledge of the size of protein mole- 
cules it appears that most of the mesh surface of the glomerular 
membranes is coarse enough to permit the passage of particles 
about 20 A. in diameter and that only one-half of it allows particles 
of about 50 A. to go through. 

6. Permeability of the membranes to proteins appears to be 
grossly according to size of particles, but there is a possibility 
that other factors influence the relative permeability toward 
particles of approximately the same size. 

7. The indirect method provides an approach to measurement 
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of effects on glomerular permeability. A few experiments il- 
lustrating this have been made with drugs and poisons. 
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For the determination of adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid and its 
homoJogues the methods which have been recommended chiefly 
are (1) enz3m3atic deamination by deaminase and quantitative 
determination of the ammonia split off (1) ; (2) determination on 
the basis of the pharmacological activity, (a) contraction of the 
isolated guinea pig uterus, (6) the characteristic change in the 
electrocardiogram upon intravenous injection into the rabbit (2); 
(3) isolation of the adenine by acid hydrolysis and nephelometric 
determination of its silver salt by comparison with standard 
solutions (3). 

Each of these methods may have its advantages for the investiga- 
tion of special problems. There exist, however, cases in which 
none of them yields satisfactory results, particularly if a high 
specificity is required and if only small amounts of adenylic acid 
are available. By methods (2) and (3) differentiation between 
adenosine-fi'-phosphoric acid and adenosine-3'-phosphoric acid* 
is impossible; whereas, by method (1) adenosine as well as ade- 
nosine-5'-phosphoric acid is determined. Furthermore, in the 
latter method relatively large amounts are required, since the 
adenylic acid is the substrate of the enzymatic reaction. Despite 
the fact that the coenzyme properties of adenosine-5'-phosphoric 

* This investigation has been aided by grants from the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation and Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, for which we wish 
to extend our sincerest thanks. 

*For adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid and adenosine-3'-phosphoric acid 
the terms muscle adenylic acid and yeast adenylic acid respectively are 
used frequently; since these terms are misleading as far as the occurrence 
of these compounds is concerned, the chemical names are preferable. 
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acid and its homologues, adenosme diphosphate and adenosine 
triphosphate, in several enzymatic systems have been known for 
a long time, no attempt has been made to utilize this property for 
their determination as has been done with other coenzymes, as, 
for example, the codehydrogenases and cocarboxylase. 

A method is described here which had given such promising 
results in a preliminary form (4) that its S3’^stematic elaboration as 
a test reaction seemed to be desirable. 

The principle of this method is the determination of adenosine- 
5'-phosphoric acid and its homologues by their coenzyme activity 
in the enzymatic cleavage of phosphoric acid from phosphopyruvic 
acid (5): 


2 Phosphopyruvic acid + adenylic acid — » 2 pyruvic acid + (I) 

adenosine triphosphate 

Adenosine triphosphate — > adenylic acid + 2 phosphoric acid (II) 


In the normal course of glycolysis the phosphoric acid is esteri- 
fied with carbohydrate or creatine (6) . In the absence of a suitable 
acceptor, however, free phosphoric acid appears, the amount of 
which under certain experimental conditions depends on the con- 
centration of the adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid. Since phospho- 
pyruvic acid is relatively difficult to obtain, d( — )-3-phospho- 
glyceric acid is used as a substrate. The enzyme preparations 
from muscle contain the enzymes necessary for the rearrangements 
(Reaction III) in such an amount that these reactions do not deter- 
mine the rate of splitting of phosphopyruvic acid (5). 

3-Phosphoglycertc acid ^ 2'phosphoglyceric acid (ttl) 

phosphopyruvic acid 


Pillai has studied the dephosphorylation of phosphopyruvate 
under various conditions (7). He claims that beside Reactions 
and II another mechanism of dephosphorylation exists, since 
some muscle enzyme preparations do not contain adenylpyro 
phosphatase and therefore Reaction II seems to be ruled out un er 
certain conditions. Nevertheless adenosine triphosphate is an 
essential part of this phosphoglycerate dephosphorylating sys m, 
according to Pillai. Therefore, the method to be described is in- 
denendent of the mechanism which predominates. 

The components of the test system are d(-)- 3 -pbosphogly 
acid as a substrate; as source of the enzymes, an extract ot a 
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muscle preparation from which the adenosine-5'-phosphoric acids 
have been removed as completely as possible by dialysis; Mg++ 
as a necessary activator; and varying amounts of adenylic acid or 
the solution to be tested for coenzyme activity. After the incuba- 
tion period (2 hours) the reaction is stopped by adding trichloro- 
acetic acid and the amount of phosphoric acid split off is determined 
colorimetrically. The adenylic acid content of an unknown solu- 
tion is determined by comparison with the coenzyme activity 
(phosphoric acid split off) of known amounts of adenylic acid in 
a series of parallel determinations, jdelding a standard curve. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Enzyme Preparation — All enzymes required for Reactions I to 
III are contained in dry muscle preparations, made according to 
Meyerhof (8). Rat or rabbit muscle is a suitable material for 
preparing the enz 5 TOes. Muscle tissue of the hind legs is taken 
immediately after the animal is sacrificed, carefully minced, and 
extracted at low temperature (0-2'’), first with the same volume of 
0.6 per cent potassium chloiide solution, centrifuged, and resus- 
pended in half the amount of potassium chloride solution. The 
mixture should be shaken vigorously each time for about 15 min- 
utes. The opalescent supernatant fluids are combined and di- 
alyzed at 0-2° in cellophane tubing against running distilled water, 
or a large volume of distilled water, which should be replaced 
several times. Mechanical sthring and addition of a few drops 
of toluene are advisable. Under these conditions 36 to 48 hours 
of dialysis were found to be sufficient to remove most of the ade- 
nylic acid. The contents of the cellophane tubing are centrifuged 
to remove inactive precipitate. The clear solution is precipitated 
with 10 volumes of cooled acetone. The precipitate is collected 
by centrifugation, washed with acetone, and dried in vacuo. The 
preparations thus obtained are active for months if stored in a 
desiccator. 

For the experiment the very finely pulverized, dry muscle prepa- 
ration is extracted with disodium barbital buffer (9) and to the 
extract the necessary amount of magnesium salt is added. For 
each ml. of enzyme solution 30 mg. of dry muscle preparation are 
taken up in 0.9 ml. of barbital buffer (5.54 ml. of 0.1 m disodium 
barbital -f 4.46 ml. of 0.1 n HCl;'pH 7.2) and 0.1 ml. of 0.1 
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M MgSOi. The mixture is stirred and shaken for about 1 hour 
at 0°, or half an hour at room temperature, centrifuged, and fur- 
ther clarified by filtration. 

Phosphoglyceric Acid — d(— )-3-PhosphogIyceric acid is easily 
obtained from fluoride-treated fermentation mixtures prepared 
according to Neuberg and coworkers (10). Glucose was used as 
a substrate instead of hexose diphosphate, since the latter is not 
a commercial product. 

For the experiment the barium salt is treated with sodium sulfate 
to remove barium. For each ml. of solution 15 mg. of barium 
salt are treated with 0.45 ml. of 0.1 m Na^SO^ solution + 0.35 ml. 
of 0.1 N NaOH -f- 0.2 ml. of HsO. After shaking for J hour 
BaSOi is removed by centrifugation. 

Composition of Samples — ^The reaction mixture consists of 0.5 
ml. of phosphoglyceric acid solution, 0.5 ml. of enzyme solution, 
adenylic acid solution, or the sample to be examined, and water to 
a total volume of 2.0 ml. Small centrifuge tubes or test-tubes 
are suitable. After 2 hours incubation at 30°, the reaction is 
stopped by addition of 3.0 ml. of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 
After the mixture has stood for a short time in the cold, the pro- 
tein precipitate is centrifuged off, and in an aliquot of the clear 
solution (1.0 ml.) free phosphate is determined by the Fiske and 
Subbarow method (11), Avith a photoelectric colorimeter. For 
comparison of the activating effect of the adenylic acid standard 
samples with that of the unknown solutions, the result is expressed 
in micrograms of P split off, per cent P split off, or simply as a gal- 
vanometer reading of the P determination. 

Coenzyme — The adenosine-5'-monophosphoric acid used in these 
experiments was prepared from yeast (12) and was recrystallized 
repeatedl 3 ^’ Adenosine triphosphoric acid was obtained from 
rabbit muscle (13). The ratio of readily hydrolyzable phosphate 
to total phosphate was 1.8:3 (theoretical 2:3). The exact deter- 
mination of the concentration of the coenzyme solutions in ^ e 
experiment represented by Fig. 1 was carried out by determination 
of pentose according to the method of Bial as mochfied by ®3 


baum(14). _ a 

As can be seen from Fig. 1, adenosme tnphosphate causes a 

somewhat Hgher dephosphoiylation effect. The difference^^^ 

comparison to adenylic acid corresponds approximately 
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amount of phosphoric acid required by the phosphorylation of 
adenylic acid to adenosine triphosphate (Reaction I). Since 
adenylic acid in aqueous solution is stable for a long time, if stored 
in the cold, its use for the comparison standard is recommended. 
It is unnecessary to neutralize the small amounts of coenzyme 
' (10 to 100 7), but it is important that the solutions to be examined 
should be adjusted to a correct pH value, since they frequentlj'^ 
have a considerable buffering capacity. Furthermore, care should 
be taken that the salt concentration is low. Neutral salts in con- 



Fig. 1. Activation of the enzymatic splitting of phosphopyruvic acid 
by adenosine-5'-monophosphoric acid (•) and adenosine-6'-triphosphoric 
acid (O). The composition of the samples is given in the text. 

centrations higher than 0.05 m have an inhibitory effect. Absence 
of free phosphate must be ascertained; otherwise a correction of 
the result obtained has to be made. 

Mg++ and Mn++ Aa Activator — ^As Lohmann and Meyerhof 
have stated, Mg++ is an essential activator of the phosphopyruvate 
dephosphorylating system (5). The influence of different amounts 
of Mg++ on the reaction is apparent from Table I. Mn++ can 
replace Mg++ as activator. However, far greater amounts are 
required to obtain the maximum activation than are found in any 
animal tissues. 

Influence of pH — The pH-activity curve is shown in Fig. 2. 
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The different pH values were obtained by barbital buffer solutions 
according to Micbaelis (9). For the experiments in acid medium 


Table I 


Activation of Enzymatic Splitting of Phosphopyruvic Acid by Mg'** and Mn** 


Experiment 

No. 

Activator 

Coenzyme 

(adenosine*5'-^ 

phosphoric 

acid) 

P split off 



7 

7 

1 



1.5 

2 

10 7 Mg++ 


12.5 

3 1 

SO 7 " 


24.0 

4 i 

140 7 " 


27.0 

5 


25 

4.0 

6 

10 7 Mg++ 

25 1 

30.0 

7 

50 7 

25 

53.0 

8 

140 7 “ 

25 

57.0 

9 

2 7 Mn"*^ 

25 

25.0 

10 

10 7 “ 

26 

69.0 

11 

O 

o 

25 

74.5 

12 

2 7 “ + 140 7 Mg++ 

25 

56.0 

13 

10 7 ‘‘ + 140 7 “ 

25 

57.0 


The activator and coenzyme concentration are as given above in the 


complete sample (2.0 ml.). 



Fig. 2. pH-activity curve. The composition of the samples is given 
the text. 

the nhosphoglyceric acid solution was only partially neutralized. 

given in Wg. 2 are those of the complete 2 
tel Thc stodarfl proportions we used, but the dry n,usde 
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preparation, was extracted with water and the buffer solutions 
added separately. 25 y of adenylic acid as coenzyme and 120 
y of Mg++ as activator were added in each experiment. 

Incubation Time — Fig. 3 shows the influence of the incubation 
time on the rate of dephosphorylation. 2 hours were found to be 
a suitable incubation time, since it provides a splitting of phos- 
phopyruvate to such an extent that the effect of varied amounts of 
adenylic acid is distinct. A longer incubation period would cause 
a liberation of adenylic acid from labile nucleotides, as for example 
flavin-adenine dinucleotide and codehydrase I (4). 



Fig. 3. Influence of the incubation time on the rale of dephosphorylation. 
The experimental conditions are given in the text. Curve 1, blank experi- 
ment; Curve II, 20 7 of adenylic acid per sample; Curve III, 50 7 of ade- 
nylic acid per sample; Curve IV, 100 7 of adenylic acid per sample. 

Blank Effect — ^I’he enzyme preparations as a rule split phos- 
phopyruvie acid to some extent without the addition of adenylic 
acid. This effect is probably due to the adenylic acid which has 
not been removed from the enzyme by the dialysis. Therefore, 
in each series a blank experiment should be made in order to ob- 
tain a correction. Depending on the nature of the enzyme prepa- 
ration, the blank values range between 30 and 100 y of P. For 
the calculation a curve is drawm from the corrected values. 

That the effect in the blank experiment is caused by adenylic 
acid present in the enzyme preparations is evident from the fact 
that a heat extract of enzyme, used as a coenz 3 ’’me in the test sj's- 
tem, activates the reaction in the expected magnitude. Deter- 
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minations of phosphate and of pentose (14) in the extracts from 
dry muscle preparations corroborate this suggestion. The residues 


Table II 

Specificity of Adenosine-6' -Phosphoric Acid 4s Coenzyme of 
Dephosphorylation of Phosphopyruvic Acid 


Experi- 

ment 

No. 

Coenzyme 

P split off 

Adenosine- 
S'-phos- 
phoric acid 
recovered 

1 


7 

65 

percent 

2 

10 7 adenosine-5'-phoaphoric acid 

95 


3 

25 7 “ 

115 


4 

50 7 

148 


5 

100 7 

185 


6 

100 7 adenosine-3'-pho8phoric “ 

63 


7 

300 7 " 

68 


8 

25 7 adenosine-5'-phosphoric “ -f- 100 y 
adenosine-3'-phosphoric acid 

117 

KM 

9 

25 7 adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid -1- 300 y ade- 
nosine-S'-phosphoric acid 

119 

1 

108 

10 

30 7 adenosine 

72 

i 

11 

150 7 

72 


12 

1 80 7 adeno3ine-5''phosphorit: acid + 3 O 7 ade- 
nosine 

178 

105 

13 

50 7 adenosine-S'-phosphoric acid ~^75y ade- 
nosine 

152 

105 

14 

30 7 inosinic acid 

69 


15 

90 7 “ 

69 


16 

300 7 

60 

92 

17 

50 7 adenosine-5'-phospboric acid + 150 y 
inosinic acid 

141 

18 

20 7 adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid -F 240 y 
inosinic acid 

108 

95 


of adenylic acid cannot be removed from the muscle preparation 
by extended dialysis without loss of enzymatic activity. 
possible that this part of adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid is boun i 
a more stable linkage to the protein. 
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Results 

Coenzyme Specificity and Influence of Related Compounds — 
Adenosine, adenosine-3'-phosphoric acid, and inosinic acid can- 
not replace the adenosine-5'-phosphoric acids as coenzyme (Table 
II). In additional experiments it was tested whether and in what 
magnitude these compounds have an influence on the coenzyme 
activity of adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid. Experiments 8, 9, 12, 
and 13 show that adenosine-3'-phosphoric acid and adenosine 
seem to have a slight activating effect upon adenosine-5'-phos- 
phoric acid, whereas inosinic acid has some inhibitory effect 
(Experiments 17 and 18). 

The results of these experiments are in agreement with the pre- 
vious knowledge concerning the specificity of adenosine-5'-phos- 
phoric acid and its homologues in this reaction. 

Some Examples for Use of Method — ^The principle of this method 
was valuable in the examination of coz 3 nnase preparations previ- 
ous to the elaboration of the regular test system described above. 
Pure cozymase does not act as a coenzyme of the splitting of phos- 
phoglyceric acid (Table III, Experiments 6 to 8), whereas crude 
preparations contain notable amounts of adenosine-5'-phosphoric 
acids and therefore have some activity (Experiments 11, 12). 
Hydrolysis of cozymase in alkaline solution yields large quantities 
of adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid (Experiments 13, 14). 

The examination of cozymase preparations for contamination by 
adenylic acid is one of the most important criteria in stating the 
degree of purity. 

As was mentioned previously (15), adenylic acid is obtained not 
only by alkaline hydrolysis but also by acid hydrolysis of cozymase. 
The method herein described has now made it possible to deter- 
mine the yield of adenylic acid by acid hydrolysis. 

As can be seen from Table IV, very little adenosine-5'-phos- 
phoric acid is formed by hydrolysis of cozymase in 0.1 N HCl, 
since adenine is split off almost as fast as the adenylic acid is formed. 

Another application of the method was the examination of 
desaminocozymase. This cozymase derivative (16) contains, be- 
sides nicotinamide, hypoxanthine as a base, or inosinic acid in- 
stead of adenylic acid. There is some interest in the possibility 
of substituting desaminocozymase for cozymase as the vitamin, 
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Table III 

Examination of Cozymase Preparations for Contamination by 
Adenosine-B' -Phosphoric Acid > 



1 36 

2 lOradenosine-S'-phosphoric 95 

acid 

3 25 -y adenosine-5'-phosphoric 127 

acid 

4 SOyadenosine-S'-phosphoric 156 

acid 

5 100 7 adenosine-5'-phos- 197 

phoric acid 


6 100 7 cozymaae (A) 

7 300 7 " " 


8 1000 7 



44 <1% adenosine-5'-phosphoric 

acid 

47 <1% adenosine-S'-phosphoric 

acid 

72 <1% adenosine-S’-pbospboric 

acid 


25 7 adenosine-S'-phosphoric 129 102% adenosine-5'-piiospliont' 

acid + 100 7 cozymase (.4) acid recovered 

50 7 adenosine'5 '-phosphoric 162 105% adenosine-5'-phosphoric 

acid -|- 2507 cozymase (4) acid recovered 


11 100 7 cozymase (B) 

12 250 7 


107 Adenosine-5'-phosplioric acid 
content found, 15% 

131 Adenosine-5'-phosphoric acid 
content found, 11% 

100 7 “ (4) hydro- 128 Adenosine-S'-phosphoric acid 

iyzed with alkali* formed, 26% _ 

300 7 cozymase (A) hydro- 199 Adenosine-S'-phospbonc aci 
Iyzed with alkali* formed, 30% 


Gozymase (4), highest purity; (B), a crude product of about 75 per cent 

cozymase activity. , . „ - i w n n ml of 0.1 n 

* 5.0 mg. of cozyinase were dissolved m O.o ml. of H,0, 0-°^ 

v«nH was added, and the solution heated for 5 minutes in a b ® f 5 p 
J th Aftefcooling 0.5 ml. of 0.1 N H.SO. and water to a volume of ^ 
'll were added. Of this solution 0.1 and 0.3 ml. were used or 
£e-5'-phosphoric acid determination (E.xperiments 13 an 




Table IV 


Formation of Adenosinc-S' -Phosphoric Acid from Cozymase by Hydrolysis 

in 0.1 N Acid 


Time of hydrolyeia 

Yield of adGnosine>6 •phosphoric acid 

mtn. 

per cent 

0 

2 

5 

4 

10 

6 

15 

7 

20 

7 

30 

5 

60 

3 


17.2 mg, of cozymase were dissolved in 10.0 ml. of 0.1 N HjSO^. Of this 
solution samples of 1.0 ml. each were heated in sealed tubes for different 
times. After cooling they were neutralized with 1.0 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH 
and water was added to a volume of 5.0 ml. Of this solution 1.0 ml. (cor- 
responding to 344 y of cozymase) was used for the adenylic acid deter- 
mination. Quantitative splitting into adenylic acid would give 52.3 
per cent. 


Table V 

Examination of Desaminocozymase 


Esperi- 

ment 

No. 

CoBDzyme 

P split 
off 

Note 

1 


y 

44 


2 

10 y adenosine-5'-phos 
phoric acid 

64 


3 

25 y adenosine-S '-phos- 
phoric acid 

87 


4 

50 y adenosine-5'-phos- 
phoric acid 

116 


5 

100 y adenosine-5'-phos- 
phoric acid 

147 


6 

250 y desaminocozymase 

43 


7 

1250 y 

42 


8 

250 Y “ hy- 

drolyzed by alkali* 

46 

<1% adenosine-5'-phosphoric 
acid 

9 

1250 y desaminocozymase, 
hydrolyzed by alkali* 

51 

<1% adenosine-5'-phosphoric 
acid 

10 

20 y adenosine-5'-phosphoric 
acid d- 1000 y desamino- 
cozymase 

84 

23 y adenylic acid recovered 


* Alkaline hydrolysis of desaminocozymase was carried out as follows: 
6.25 mg. of substance were dissolved in 1.0 ml. of 0.05 N NaOH, heated for 
5 minutes in a boiling water bath, cooled, and neutralized with 1.0 ml. of 
0.05 N HCl. Water was added to a volume of 5.0 ml. 
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since the latter has some undesirable properties due to its adenylic 
acid content (17). Desanunocoz 3 Tnase is prepared from cozymase 
by treatment with nitrous acid. The completeness of the de- 
amination was tested b 3 ’ alkaline hydrolysis of the preparations 
and examination by the adenylic acid test method (Table V). 

Whereas coz 3 "mase yields adenylic acid by alkaline hydrolysis 
(Experiments 13, 14, Table III), desaminocozymase yields inosinic 
acid, which is inactive. 

Further work is in progress on the adaptation of the method of 
the determination of adenylic acid in blood and tissues. 

SUMMARY 

1. A method for the determination of small amounts of adeno- 
sine-5'-phosphoric acid and its homologues is described. This 
i’method is based on the coenz 3 Tne properties of these compounds 
in the enz 3 ’^matic splitting of phosphopyruvic acid. 

2. Some examples of the specificity of the method and of its 
application in nucleotide chemistry are described. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


A MODIFICATION OF THE SNELL AND STRONG 
MICROBIOLOGICAL METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING RIBOFLAVIN 


Sirs: 

In determining the riboflavin content of foodstuffs we have 
obtained excellent agreement between the Snell and Strong' 
microbiological method and the Hodson and Norris^ fiuorometric 
method except in the case of wheat products. When we attempted 
to analyze flour and flour enriched with riboflavin, higher results 
were obtained by the Snell and Strong procedure, in some cases 
amounting to 200 to 300 per cent recovery of the added riboflavin. 
Since flour contains a large quantity of starch, it occurred to us 
that the lactic acid-stimulating substance might be present in 
the starch and that it could be destroyed by enzymatic hydrolysis 
with taka-diastase. 

Hence suitable samples of wheat products were autoclaved 
in 250 ml. of 0.1 n HCl for 15 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 
After the material was cooled to 50”, the pH was adjusted to 4 to 
4.5 with NaOH and 1 gm. of taka-diastase was added. The 
mucture was incubated overnight at 50” in order to hydrolyze the 
starch completely and then autoclaved for 5 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure to inactivate the taka-diastase. After the mixture was 
cooled to room temperature, the pH was adjusted to 6.6 to 6.8. 
The mixture was then made to a volume of 500 ml. and stirred 
in a Waring blendor until a homogeneous suspension was obtained. 
Finally, suitable aliquots were transferred to the assaj' tubes and 
the remainder of the determination conducted in accordance uith 
the Snell and Strong' procedure. The results of this stud}"^ are 
presented in the accompanying table. 

It is evident from the results obtained in these studies that 
starch, or some unknown substance in it, stimulates the production 

'Snell, E. E., and Strons;, F. M., Ind. and Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 11, 
346 (1939), 

- Hodson, Z., and Horvis, L. C., J . Biol. Chem., 131, 621 (1939). 
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Material 

Snell- 

Strong 

micro- 

biological 

Method 

Taka- 
diastase 
modifi- 
cation 
of micro- 1 
biological 

HodsoQ- 

Norns 

fluoro- 

metnc 


7 per om 

7 per om. 

7 per gm. 

Patent flour 



0.525 

“ " -f 3.675 y riboflavin per gm. 

9.55 

4.10 

4.30 

Bread from same flour 

6.25 

4.30 

4.05 

Whole ■wheat flour* 

1.73 

1.32 

1.29 

Red dog flour 

4.45 

2.65 

2.80 

Starch -t- 0.175 y riboflavin per gm. 

0.21 

0.175 

0.175 


* These results by Gillis, M. B., and Hill, F. W., Cornell University. 


j of lactic acid by Lactobacillits casei. In determination of the 
riboflavin content of foodstuffs containing starch, the lactic acid- 
stimulating properties can be destroyed by enzymatic hydrolj^sis 
■with taka-diastase. 

G. L. F. Laboralories M. L. Scott 

Buffalo F.E. Randall 

F. H. Hessel 


Received for publication, August 15, 1941 









THE LIVER CATALASE ACTIVITY OP TUMOR-BEARING 
RATS AND THE EFFECT OF EXTIRPATION 
OF THE TUMORS 


Sirs; 

We have shown^ that the liver catalase activity of rats carrying 
the subcutaneously implanted hepatic tumor No. 3P was about 
one-tenth that of the livers of normal rats. In order to determine 
whether this lowering of liver catalase activity was directly due 
to the presence of the transplanted tumor, the latter was com- 
pletely excised from a number of animals under ether anesthesia. 
About half the number of these animals was sacrificed at intervals 
and the liver catalase activit}'’ determined. The remainder of the 
animals, 48 hours after operation, were reinoculate'd subcutane- 
ously with fresh tumor material, and the second tumor allowed to 
grow for 4 weeks. The liver catalase at this point was determined 
on a few animals, and from the remainder the tumors were again 
excised. The latter animals were sacrificed at intervals following 
this second operation and the liver catalase activity determined. 
The data are given in the accompanying table. The method of 
determining the catalase activity has been described. ‘ Included 
in the table are data on regenerating rat livers. 

The data reveal (a) that the lowered liver catalase activity of 
tumor-bearing rats is attributable to the presence of the tumor, 
(b) that this effect is apparently reversible, and (c) that liver 
regenerating in animals carrying the tumor beha’i'-es like non- 
I'egenerating liver under the same circumstances. 

Further experiments have shown that fasting has no apparent 
effect on the liver catalase activit}’’ of either normal or tumor- 
bearing rats. 

' Greenstein, J. P., Jenrette, W. V., and White, J., J. Nat. Cancer Inst., 
2, in press (1941). 

- Greenstein, J. P., Jenrette, W. V., Mider, G. B., and White, J., J . Nat. 
Cancer Inst., 1, 687 (1941). 
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Rat lAver Catalase Activity 


The tissue extracts contained 0.6 mg. of N per cc. 


Tissue 

Eemaris* 

Evolu 
tion of 
oxygen 



cc. per 



tee. 

1. Normal rat liver 

Animals 5 wks. to 1 yr. old 

1.7 

2. Regenerating liver in normal 

tt 5 '^1 ** ** 

1.6 

rats 



3. Livers of rats carrsdng trans- 

Tumors 4 wks. old; host rats 

0.1 

planted hepatic tumor No. 

9-10 wks. old 


31 



4. Livers of rata from which 

24 hrs. after operation 

1.0 

transplanted tumors were 

48 " " " 

1.8 

removed 


1.8 


96 " ■' “ 

1.3 


168 " “ 

1.8 

5. Rats described under (4) in- 

Second tumors 4 wks. old; host 

0.1 

oculated with fresh tumor 

rats about 14 wks. old 


tissue 



6. Rats described under (5) from 

24 hrs. after operation 

0.9 

which second tumor was 

48 " “ “ 

1.8 

removed 


1.8 

7. Regenerating liver in animals 

24 " " removal of lobes 

0.3 

carrying transplanted he- 

(< tt It tt tt 

0,3 

patic tumors 4 wks. old 

** 

0.1 


120 “ “ “ “ " 

O.I 

8. Rats described under (7) from 

24 hrs. after removal of tumor, 6 

1.0 

which tumors were removed 

days after removal of lobes 



48 hrs. after removal of tumor, 

1.6 


7 days after removal of lobes 



72 hrs. after removal of tumor, i 

l.S 


8 days after removal of lobes j 




* Age of tumor refers to the time elapsed since implantation. 


Rational Cancer Institute 
National InsHlute of Health 
Belhesda, Maryland 


Jesse P. Gbeenstein 
Wendeei. V. JekbettE 
Junitrs White 


■Received for publication, September 10, 1941 




STEROIDS 

IV. THE FATE IN MAN OF INJECTED a-ESTRADIOL* 

By R. D. H. heard and M. M. HOFFMAN 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 

Canada) 

(Received for publication, July 28, 1941) 

Since the establishment of a-estradiol as the principal estrogenic 
substance of follicular fluid (Doisy and coworkers (2)), the view 
has been generally held that the less potent urinary estrogens, 
estrone and estriol, represent excretory transformation products 
of this primary ovarian hormone. The obvious test of the valid- 
ity of the hypothesis is the ability to demonstrate such a con- 
version in the animal body. Biological and colorimetric assays 
of fractionated extracts of urine from the a-estradiol-injected 
monkey (Westerfeld and Doisy (3)) and rabbit (Pincus (4)) have 
indicated the ketonic and weakly phenolic character of a large 
proportion of the estrogens e.xcreted, and thus good evidence of 
deh3"drogenation of a-cstradiol to estrone in these species is pro- 
vided. While this reaction proceeds in the absence of uterus and 
ovary (3, 4), the possible conversion to estrioi, as judged by in- 
crease of activity in the strongly phenolic urine fraction and its 
positive David (5) color test, is dependent upon the presence of a 
functional uterus (Pincus and Zahl (6), Pincus (4)). More i-e- 
centl}’-, chemical proof of the oxidation of a-estradiol to estrone in 
the overiectomized guinea pig has been achieved with the isola- 
tion of the latter after administration of the former (Fish and 
Dorfman (7)). The examination by strictly chemical methods of 
the fate of a-estradiol in man herein reported was undertaken to 
gain insight into the interconvertibility of the various estrogens 
in the human and to elucidate other aspects of estrogen metab- 
olism, presentty discussed. 

* Presented in part before the Amcriciin Society of Biological Chemists, 

19H (1). 
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afforded b 3 ' the excretion of similar lactones during pregnancy in 
the mare. A compound, CisH-sO,, previously isolated by one of 
«s (Heard (22)), has been positively identified as a ketolactonc 
(unpublished observations), and Jacobs and Laqueur (23) have 
encountered a closely related ketolactone with the same empirical 
formula; (c) complete saturation of the benzenoid ring to one or 
more of the corresponding estranediols. Two of these are con- 
stituents of the urine of normal women (Marker, Rohrmann, 
Lawson, and Wittle (24)), and the onlj' logical presumption is that 
the 5 '’ arise from endogenous estrogen. Also the occurrence of A- 
5 ,7,9-estratrien-3(/3)-ol~17-one in equine pregnancy urine (Heard 
and Hoffman (25)) strongly suggests that reduction of the benze- 
noid Ring A of equilenin proceeds in vivo. 

Mindful of these possible metabolic pathway's, we conducted a 
thorough search for respective excretorj’’ products. Westerfeld’s 
lactone (m.p. 335-340°) would appear in the phenolic fraction,* 
and it has already been mentioned that onb" a-estradiol and an 
unidentified compound (m.p. 198-202°) were obtained therefrom. 
While the latter substance has certain lactonic properties, it is 
also non-benzenoid, and therefore not derived Horn a-estradiol 


unless reduction in Ring A has taken place, but even so, the quan- 
tit}’’ excreted accounts for only 2.4 per cent of the hormone adminis- 
tered. Fully' reduced estrane derivatives are neutral in reaction. 
Accordinglj', the neutral fraction (957 mg.) was processed with 
Girard’s reagent to give 217 mg. of ketones, Avhich were separated 
into twentj'-nine fractions bj' elution from alumina with carbon 
tetrachloride and carbon tetrachloride containing increasing quan- 
tities of ethanol (Callow’s (26) procedure). Isolated in theapproxi* 
mate yield (mg. per liter of urine) indicated and identified by mi-vcf 
melting point determinations were androstcronc (0.76), dchydro 


^ Wo have confirmed this partition between benzene, carbonate, an 
alkali. E.xcess of Wcsterfeld’s lactone was shaken with 200 ml. of 
and, after filtration, the benzene solution was extracted three times _ 
per cent carbonate, and then with x sodium hydroxide solution. ■■ ci > 
tion of the carbonate washings (acid fraction) yielded nothing, « “ ® • 
the sodium hydroxide extracts (phenolic fraction) was recovers ' 
inal lactone melting at 315-320° (uncorrected; long stem . -js 

Our thanks are due Dr. W. W. Westcrfeld, who kindly furnished d 


of the preparation of the lactone from estrone. 
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isoandrosterone (0.47), and etiocho]an-3(Q:)-ol-17-one (0.88). From 
the non-ketonic neutral fraction (540 mg.) 120 mg. of alcohols 
were removed by way of their half succinates, and divided with 
digitonin into an a (104 mg.) and a d (15 mg.) portion. Chromato- 
graphic separation, respectively into 57 and twelve fractions, ef- 
fected the isolation of pregnane-3(a),20(a)-diol (0.17 mg. per 
liter) and cholesterol (0.07 mg. per liter). Concerning these five 
steroids, no further comment need be made, as each has been es- 
tablished as a normal constituent of male urine in this approxi- 
mate amount by two or more independent groups of investigators 
(for a review of the literature, see Engel, Thorn, and Lewis (27)). 
Neither of the two estranediols or estranediones characterized 
by Marker, Rohrmann, Lawson, and Wittle (24) was encountered, 
nor any appreciable quantity of unidentified compounds which 
might conceivably represent other products of reduction of the 
estratriene nucleus (t.e., the estranolones, and the isomeric estrane- 
diols and estranediones, all undescribed). In the latter connec- 
tion, onl 3 ' two unknown substances were obtained, both from the 
non-ketonic a-carbinol fraction, in traces only (respectivelj^ 4 and 
3 mg.) and in crude state (m.p. 152-162'’ and 132-152'’). 

' While it is realized that failure to isolate Westerfeld’s lactone 
or anj'^ recognized estrane derivative does not afford conclusive 
proof of the total absence of reactions (b) and (c) in the male or- 
ganism, it is quite apparent that an insignificant proportion, if 
any, of the injected a-estradiol is metabolized by these routes. 
Conceivablj^ dibasic acids, or hydroxy acids which lactonize only 
with difficulty, might arise on ring opening, and these would be 
contained in the unexplored carbonate extracts, but the burden 
of our evidence, albeit negative, credits the belief that the major 
part of the hormone is inactivated by an olsidative mechanism such 
^ (a). Presumably this takes place in the liNme, which is the only 
body tissue rvith marked pow'er of inactivation of estrogen in vitro 
(15, 19). Also this site is indicated by the great loss of activity 
on perfusion of estrone through the surviving heart-lung-liver 
preparation in the dog, in contrast to relative stability in the heart- 
lung sj^stem (Israel, Meranze, and Johnston (28)), and b}’^ the 
increased effectiveness of estrogen in animals with livers poisoned 
with carbon tetrachloride (Talbot (29), Pincus and Martin (30)). 
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experimental 


Melting points were observed under a cover-slip on a micro- 
scope slide heated on the stage of the Kofier-Hiibck micro melting 
point apparatus (31). The values recorded are corrected, the 
limits defining the temperature of first appearance of liquid and 
that of complete clearing of the melt. 

Microanalyses were kindl}'^ carried out bj'' Mrs, Dorothy Jewitt, 
Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, Ltd., hlontreal. 

Adminislration of a-Estradiol and Processing of Urine — 
a-estradioi used was prepared from estrone® by reduction with 
Ranej^’s nickel in alkaline solution (method of Whitman, Winter- 
sterner, and Scinvenk (32)). The product was purified rda its 
digitonide and repeated recrystallization from ethanol and acetone 
to a constant melting point of 175-177°.^ 250 mg., in 30 ml. of com 
oil (Mazola), were injected over 8 days into the deltoid muscles of 
one of us (M. M. H.) . Urine was collected throughout the adminis- 
tration period and the succeeding 10 day.s (total volume 18.7 liters). 
With the accumulation of about 3 liters every 3rd day, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was added (40 ml. per liter), and the mixture 


was autoclaved at 120° for 2 hours. On cooling, the solution '"’as 
further acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 ml. per 
liter), approximately saturated with sodium chloride, and extracted 


ten times with 500 ml. portions of benzene. The combined benzene 
extracts of the entire output were concentrated in vacuo to 3 
liters and washed free of acids with 10 per cent sodium carbonate 
solution (6 X 350 ml.). Phenols were then shaken out with 1 
N sodium hydroxide solution (10 X 300 ml.) and collected from 


the acidified alkaline extracts with ether (5 X 400 ml.) ; evapora- 
tion of the washed ethem yielded 890 mg. of semicry.«taflinc 
reddish gum (Fraction A) . The original benzene e.xtract containing 


^ Generously provided by the Connaught Laboratories, University of 
Toronto, through the courtesy of Professor C. H. Best. , 

< In the Kofler-Hiibck apparatus (but not by the usual capillary memo / 
pure o-estradiol crystallized from ethanol or acetone molts 
neighborhood of 100°, resolidifies, .and melts completely at IT5-Lt • " 
material sublimed in vacuo does not e.vhibit the double melting pom , ^ 
phenomenon is probably due to solvent of crystallization, whic ’ ^ 

be removed by vacuum desiccation at high temperature (David, 
andLaqueur (33)). 
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the neutral fraction was washed with water and taken to dryness 
(957 mg. of pigmented oil) (Fraction B). 

Isolation of Estrone — The total phenols (Fraction A) in 8.5 ml. 
of absolute ethanol and 1.3 ml. of glacial acetic acid, were refluxed 
(1 hour) with Girard’s (9) Reagent P (1 gm.). The solution was 
poured into an ice-water mixture (80 ml.) containing sufficient 
standard alkali to neutralize the acetic acid used, and then extracted 
four times with ether. Evaporation of the washed ethereal ex- 
tracts ydelded the non-ketonic phenolic fraction (C) . The aqueous 
phase, together with the first water washing from Fraction C, 
was acidified with hydi'ochloric acid to 1 n and after 1 hour ex- 
tracted four times with ether. On distillation of the solvent, 
40.4 mg. of semisolid ketonic phenols resulted. These were sub- 
jected to distillation at approximately 0.01 mm. pressure; up to 
115°, 7.7 mg. of light oils were removed, and from 170° to 180°, 
16.2 mg. of crystals (ra.p. 248-253°) sublimed. One crystalliza- 
tion of the latter from 95 per cent ethanol gave estrone melting at 
252-255°, and at 254-257° on admixture with an authentic speci- 
men (m.p. 257-260°). 

For further identification, 10 mg. of the isolated estrone were 
benzoylated by the Schotten-Baumann method. After three re- 
crystallizations from aqueous ethanol, the product (4.1 mg.) 
melted at 211-213°; mixed with authentic estrone benzoate (m.p. 
213-215°), the melting point was 212-214°. 

CisHnOCOCOCcHs). Calculated. C 80.17, H 7.00 
Found. " 79.84, “ 7.2S 

Examination of Non-Ketonic Phenolic Fraction {Isolation of 
Unidentified Compound Melting at 198-202° and of a-Estradiol ) — 
The non-ketonic phenols (Fraction C), which weighed 113 mg. 
after removal in vacuo of light oils distillable below 115°, were 
treated with digitonin (150 mg. in 7.5 rd. of 80 per cent ethanol) 
in an effort to separate the sparingly soluble digitonide of a- 
estradiol. No precipitate formed on standing for 2 days. Ether 
(250 ml.) was then added, and the precipitated digitonin was col- 
lected and well washed with ether. After distillation of the solvent 
from the combined ethereal filtrate and washings, the residual oil 
’"'as taken up in acetone (1.5 ml.), brought almost to the point of 
incipient precipitation b\' addition of ligroin (5 ml.), and adsorbed 
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on a column (8.5 X 5 cm.) of aluminum oxide (E. Merck, Darm- 
stadt,® standardized according to Brockmann; 4 gm.) which had 
previously been saturated with ligroin. Elutions were carried 
out with successive 25 ml. portions of solvent, as indicated in 
Table I. 

On evaporation of the ligroin from Fractions 2, 3, and 4 , 6 mg. 
of solid material melting from 170-200'’ remained. This wa.s sub- 

T.vble I 


Chromatographic Separation of Non-Kctonic Phenolic Fraction 


Frac- 

tion 

No. 

Eluent 

Eluate 

Comnouni^i 

isolated 

Yield 

Character 

M.p. 





■1 


1 

Ligroin 



■i 


2~ 4 

U 

6.0 

Crystalline 

170-200 

Unidentified, 






m.p. 198' 






202“ 

5- 8 

it 

2.1 

Gums 



9-12 

Acetone(5%)-ligroiu 

mm 

<< 



13 

Acetone(l(}%)-ligroin 


Semicrystal- 





■ 

line 



14-17 

Same 

EE 

Crystalline 

163-174 

a-Estradiol 

18 


1.3 

Gum 



19-22 

Acetonc(20%)-ligrojii 

15.8 

Gums 



23-41 

Acetone(30-100%)- 

13.3 





ligroin 





42-60 

Ethanol (10-100%)- 

30.1 

*t 




acetone 





61-63 

Ether 

1.5 

tt 





Total i ... 96.6 


limed at 160° and 0.01 mm., which procedure separated from^a 
trace of oil about 4 mg. of large colorless prisms (m. p. 198-202 j, 
very soluble in chloi’oform, sparingly so in ethanol. With su unc 

5 It is worth while calling attention to the observation of Talbot, M ol > 
MacLachlan, and Berman (34) that Merck’s (Rahway) alumma, ^ 
standardized according to Brockmann, possesses different a so 
properties with respect to certain steroids investigated by t jj 

sequcnlly the conditions of adsorption and elution of the various co 
herein described need not obtain with the American product. 
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acid in the cold, tlie compound exhibited an intense greenish blue 
fluorescence, indistinguishable from that shown by /?-estradiol 
(32). As evidence of the non-phenolic nature of the substance, 
Millon’s test (modified method of Cole (35))® and the xanthoproteic 
reaction were negative, and a trace of the material, precipitated 
in finely divided state from ethanol Avith Avater, could not be dis- 
soh'ed in 1 N aqueous sodium h5'droxide even on prolonged boiling. 
From solution in 0.5 N ethanolic sodium hydroxide, readily effected 
AA'ith the aid of heat, no precipitate Avas obtained on dilution Avith 
water, but acidification immediately caused flocculation. Judged 
from this behavior Avith alkali, it is probable that the compound 
is a lactone, but paucit}’- of material prevented further charac- 
terization. 

Fractions 14 to 17, eluted Avith 10 per cent of acetone in ligroin, 
afforded a total of 9.8 mg. of crystalline residue melting at 163- 
174°, Avith needles Avhich sublimed on the cover-slip, at 170-174°. 
After purification by distillation (140°, 0.01 mm.), recrystallization 
from ethanol, and another sublimation, 2.1 mg. of stout prisms 
Avere obtained Avhich melted at 175-177°, both alone and on ad- 
mixture Avith authentic a-estradiol. 

Attempts to crystallize all of the remaining eluates from vari- 
ous solvents proved abortive. 

Examination of Ketonic Neutral Fraction {Isolation of Dehy- 
droisoandrosterone, Androsterone, and Eiiocholan-3{a)-Ol-17-One ) — 
The total neutral material (Fraction B) A\ms first divided Avith 
Girard’s Reagent P (500 mg.), as described above, into a ketonic 
(217 mg.) and a non-ketonic (540 mg.) (Fraction D) portion. 
The ketonic oil, in 5 ml. of carbon tetrachloride, Avas put through 
a chromatograph column (11 X 0.8 cm.) containing 5 gm. of alu- 
minum oxide previoush'^ saturated Avith carbon tetrachloride. 
Elutions Avith successiA'e 25 ml. portions of eluent proceeded in 
accordance with Table II. 

Fractions 5 to 8, eluted Avith absolute carbon tetrachloride, and 
carbon tetrachloride-ethanol (0.1 per cent), yielded semicrj^stalline 

' In our e.xperience, Millon's reagent prepared from mercurj' in the usual 
"'ay is most unsatisfactory for detection of phenolic steroids Only a 
yellow, or at best, a transient red coloration develops. In the modified 
mercuric-nitrite reaction of Cole, a minute q<iantity of estrone gives rise 
to an intense and fairly permanent orangc-rcd solution. 
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solids melting over a wide range and containing considerable 
digitonin-precipitable material. They were therefore combined 
(total weight 29 mg.), and dissolved in 6 ml. of warm 90 per cent 
ethanol containing 75 mg. of digitonin. The digitonide precipi- 
tated after several days at —2° was collected, washed with cold 
ethanol, and dried (55.5 mg.). Two decompositions in pyridine 
(Bergmann's procedure (36)) yielded 8.8 mg. of sticky ciystals 
which were benzoylated in anh 3 'drous pjTidine (8 drops) with 4 
drops of benzo 3 d chloride (overnight at room temperature). The 


Tablc II 

Chromatographic Separation of Neutral Kelonic Fraction 


Frac- 

tion 

No. 

Eluent 

Eluate 

Compounds 

isolated 

Yield 

Character 

M.p, 



mff. 


’C. 


1- 4 

C.'C’J. 

61 5, 

Gums 



5 

/< 

2.7, 

Crystalline 

112-127' 

Audi ().sl('i 0111’ 

6 

Kth:uiol(0.l%)-CCl, 

2.4 

it 

108-136! 

.and dehydro- 

7- S 

Same 1 

23.9 

Semicrystal-j 

98-138 

isoandros- 




lino 


teronc 

!)-ll 


35.0 

Gums 



12-14 

i 4 

16 4 

Scmicrystal- 

100-137 

Etiocholan- 




line 




i 1 




one 

15-18 

1 Ethanol (0.2%)-CCh 

1 3.2 

Gums 



19-27 

! Ethanol (0.3-5%I-CCl4 

24.3 

i * 



28-29 

Ethanol 

24.6 



. 


Total. 19S.7 


jn-oduct was isolated with ether and twice rccr3’stallizecl from art- 
tonc to give 2 mg. of dehydroisoamlrostcronc hcnzoalc melting a 
240-247°, and at 243-250° when mixed with an authentic specimen 
(m.p. 253-254°). ^ , 

The digitonin-non-precipitable part of Fractions 5 to 8, recovjere 
on evaporation of the ethanolic filtrate and washings from the a ovo 
digitonide after removal of excess digitonin by precipitation 
ether, consisted of 20 mg. of amorphous solid, which w^ refluxe 
(3 hours) with 50 mg. of hydrox 3 'lamine hydrochloride m e an ^ 
water (3 ml. to 1 ml.) containing 10 mg. of sodium aceta e. 
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trace of flocculent material, insoluble in the hot solution, was dis- 
carded, and the oxime, filtered off after dilution with water, was 
crystallized from acetone (15 mg. of plates arranged in rosettes). 
It melted at 202-208° (sublimed cr 3 ^stals, 205-208°), and at 205- 
209° on admixture with amdroslcrone oxime (m.p. 205-209°). The 
oxime was hydrol,vzed (2 hours on the bath) with 1 ml. of 3 n 
sulfuric acid in 3 ml. of ethanol, and the androslerone, isolated with 
ether, had after sublimatioii at 130-140° (0.01 mm.) and trvo re- 
crystallizations from aqueous methanol a melting point of 180- 
182° (unchanged on admixture with international standard an- 
drosterone, m.p. 183-184°). 

Fractions 12 to 14, also eluted with 0.1 per cent ethanol in car- 
bon tetrachloride, each consisted of a gummj" solid, m.p. 100-137°, 
with sublimed out needles on the cover-slip, m.p. 135-137°. The 
three residues Avere combined (16.4 mg.) and distilled (135-140°, 
0.01 mm.). Cr 5 'stallization of the distillate from aqueous methanol 
deposited long slender needles, m.p. 144-148°, Avhich melted at 
145-148° when mixed with eliocholanr-S(a)-ol-17-one~ (m.p. 146- 
149°). 

None of the remaining eluates could be induced to ciystallize. 

Examination oj Non-Ketonic Neutral Alcohols {Isolation of Choles- 
terol and Pregnane-3{a) ,20{a)-Diol) — ^Thc non-ketonic neutral 
fraction (D), in 10 ml. of dry benzene and 2 ml. of anhj’drou.s 
pyridine, was refluxed 1^ hours with 900 mg. of succinic anhydride. 
Ether (80 ml.) was added to the cooled solution, and pyridine re- 
moved bj' repeated washing with 2 N hj'drochloric acid. The half 
succinates of the alcohols were then e.xtracted with 10 per cent sodi- 
um carbonate (4 X 20 ml.) and collected from the acidified carbonate 
solutions with ether (4 X 40 ml.). Saponification of the residue 
from the washed ethers was effected I)\' refluxing in 5 ml. of 3.5 N 
ethanolic potassium hj’'droxidc for If hours, when water (50 ml.) 
was added and the free alcohols were extracted with ether (4 X 20 
Jul.). On distillation of the solvent, 120 mg. of a semisolid orange 
gum remained. This was treated with digitonin (210 mg. in 14 
ml. of 80 per cent ethanol), and, after 24 hours at —2°, the insoluble 
digitonides were collected, washed with cold ethanol, dried (83.4 

’’ We arc indebted to Dr. L. L. Engel for the specimen of etiocholan-3(or)- 
ol-17-one. 
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mg.), and twice decomposed in p 3 ’Tidine (36) to give 15 mg. of 
partb" crj'stalline /3-carbinols. The a-carbinols, 104 mg. of an 
orange gum, were recovered from the ethanolic mother liquors 
as before. 


The non-ketonic jS-carbinols (15 mg.), in acetone-ligroin (0.3 
ml. to 1 ml.), were adsorbed on a chromatograph column (6 X 0.6 
cm.; 1.5 gm. of aluminum oxide) prepared with ligroin. Twelve 
elutions were made with successive 5 ml. portions of ligroin and 
acetone-ligi’oin mixtures in which the concentration of acetone was 
progi-essively raised. Only one eluate could be crj'stallized (Frac- 
tion 6, eluted with 5 per cent acetone in ligroin; 3.4 mg.); from 
aqueous ethanol, 1.3 mg. of platelets separated, and these melted 
at 147—148°, alone and on admixture with authentic cholesterol. 

Likewise the digitonin-non-precipitable, non-ketonic a-carbinols 
(104 mg.) were chromatographed. Dissolved in benzene-ligroin 
(0.5 ml. to O.G ml.) they were adsorbed on 3.5 gm. of aluminum 
oxide in a 10 X 0.8 cm. column, and divided into thirty-two frac- 
tions with successive 25 ml. portions of ligroin, benzene-li^oin 
mixtures in which the concentration of benzene was gradually 


increased to 100 per cent, follow'ed bj"^ progressively increasing 
proportions of acetone in benzene. Only Fraction 25 (14.3 mg.)) 
dissolved out with 20 per cent acetone in benzene, contained 
solid material. Crj'stallized from aqueous acetone, it jdelded 2 
mg. of glistening platelets melting at 210-236° (large hexagonal 
plates, typical of pregnanediol, sublimed on the cover-slip and 
melted at 231-236°). A trace of oil was distilled off below ISO 
in the Kofler micro vacuum bell (0.01 mm.) ; the main body of 
material sublimed around 200° and melted sharply at 238-240 , 
showing no depression w'hen mixed w’ith authentic pregnane-S(a) r 
20ia)-diol (m.p. 237-239°). The follow’ing fraction. No. 26 (43.4 
mg.), also eluted with 20 per cent of acetone in benzene, failed to 
crystallize. Since it contained a relatively large part of the tota 
a-carbinols, it was readsorbed on 1.4 gm. of aluminum oxide m a 
6 X 0.6 cm. column, and subdivided into twenty-five fractions 
with acetone-ligroin mixtures in which the acetone content was 
more gradually raised. Only two of these subfractions shove 
promise of jdelding workable material. Fraction 5 (4.6 mg- » 
eluted with acetone(10 per cent)-ligroin, was an amorphous soi , 
m.p. 152-162°, and Fraction 12, eluted with acetone(I5 per cen 
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ligroin, consisted of 2.8 mg. of a gummy solid, m.p. 132-152°; the 
small quantity of substance in each case did not permit of purifica- 
tion and identification. Efforts to induce ciystallization in all of 
the other eluates proved unavailing. 

SUMMARY 

A total of 250 mg. of purified a-estradiol was administered intra- 
muscularly to a normal male subject in order to ascertain the na- 
ture of the urinaiy excretory products. Recovered unchanged 
were 9.8 mg. (3.9 per cent), while oxidized to estrone (isolated as 
such) were 16.2 mg. (6.4 per cent). Xo estriol or /8-estradiol was 
obtained. 

Thorough exploration of the urine by systematic fractionation 
and chromatographic analysis failed to separate any other com- 
pounds which could be recognized as estrogen metabolites. Iso- 
lated were the usual steroids of normal male urine, androsterone, 
dehj'droisoandrosterone, etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one, pregnane-3 (a), - 
20(ci!)-diol, and cholesterol, together with very small quantities 
of three unidentified substances. 

The fate of the remaining 90 per cent of the hormone, which is 
inactivated in the body, is discussed. 

For support of the investigation the authors are grateful to 
the Associate Committee on Medical Research of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, and Charles E. Frosst and Company, 
Montreal. One of us (M. M. H.) is indebted to the Banting Re- 
search Foundation for a personal grant. 
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A METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF PHYTATE 
PHOSPHORUS IN BLOOD 

By ERNST LEVA and S. RAPOPORT 

(From the Children’s Hospital Research Foundation and the Department 0 / 
Pediatrics, College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati) 

(Received for publication, August 4, 1941) 

The recent finding of ph3'’tic acid in the erythrocytes of birds and 
turtles (1) makes desirable a method suitable for the determina- 
tion of this substance in small amounts of blood. Such measure- 
ments must be made in the presence of other organic phosphorus 
compounds and of variable amounts of inorganic phosphorus pres- 
ent in or likely to be formed in erythrocytes. In searching for 
such a method we tested a number of procedures based on the 
precipitation of phytic acid with iron (2-5). None of these pro- 
cedures was found to be satisfactory, the iron precipitates being 
contaminated with inorganic and organic phosphates. Various 
attempts to improve the separation failed. The method of Michel- 
Durand (6) originally designed for the analj^sis of relatively large 
amounts of phytic acid in plant materials proved more satisfactory, 
and after certain modifications was successfully adapted to the 
analysis of small samples of blood. In the procedure here de- 
scribed phytate is precipitated from trichloroacetic acid filtrates 
as a magnesium salt with the inorganic P and some nucleotide P. 
^ter hj’-drolysis to decompose adenosine triphosphate, the phytate 
is reprecipitated with calcium acetate at pH 5 and the phosphorus 
in the precipitate is determined. The method is suitable for the 
determination of amounts exceeding 0.1 mg. of phytate P. 

Data on the phytate phosphorus content of the blood cells of 
several species of birds and turtles (as well as on the absence of 
phytate in the bloods of other species) determined by this method 
have been reported previously (7). 

Reagents — 

L 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid. Dissolve 200 gm. of tri- 
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chloroacctic acid, c.i>., in water, dilute to 1 liter Avith water, and 
filter. Keep in a refrigerator. 

2. IMagne-sia mixture. Dissolve 120 gm. of magnesium nitrate, 
c.P. Mg(K03);-6H20, and 100 gm. of ammonium chloride, c.p., 
in water and make to 1 liter. 

3. Approximately 8 x ammonium hj'droxide solution. Dilute 
concentj’ated NH^OH, sp. gr. 0.90, with an equal volume of water. 

4. Calcium acetate, 25 per cent .solution. Dissolve 2.50 gm. of 
Ca(CH3COO)2-HsO in water, make to 1 liter, and filter. 

5. 0.5 X In’drochloric acid. Dilute 41.7 cc. of concentrated 
HCl, sp. gi-. 1.19, with water and make to 1 liter. 

Procedure 

Deproteinization of /1/ood— Mix 2 volumes of 20 per cent tri- 
chloroacetic acid and 1 volume of blood with shaking; dilute uith 
2 -v'olumes of water and mix. Filter and measure an amount of 
filtrate corresponding to 1.5 to 2.0 cc. of blood into a conical, 
15 cc., gi-aduated centrifuge tube. If the volume of cells is low, 
the concentration of ph 3 'tate in the filtrate maA' be increased by 
using cells instead of Avhole blood. In this case measure accu- 
rately an adequate amount of blood into a graduated centrifuge 
tube; centrifuge and remoA'e most of the plasma AA'ithout disturbing 
the cells; and then precipitate Avith trichloroacetic acid as de- 
scribed above. 

Precipitalion of Phylale — .A.dd to an aliquot of the trichloro- 
acetic acid filtrate a suitable indicator (such as brom-cresol purple) 
and 1 cc. of the magnesia mixture reagent. Stir and neutralize 
bA' adding S NH^OH drop by' drop. After the change of color, 
add 1 cc. of the ammonivim hydroxide solution and mix. Phytic 
acid if present separates completely^ as a characteristic fiocculent 
precipitate. The appearance of the magnesium phytate is readi a 
distinguishable from crystalline magnesium ammonium phosphate, 
and may serA'e as a qualitative test for this compound if not too 
large amounts of inorganic P arc present. Place the tubs in ic 
refrigerator overnight; then centrifuge and remove the superna an^ 
fluid bv suction through a capillary' tube. Dissolve the 
tate in 5 cc. of 0.5 x HCl and heat the solution in boihng wa 
for 10 minute.s. Add 5 cc. of 25 per ceirt calcium of 
to the tube, mix, and place the tube in Avater at about HU 
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few minutes to coagulate the precipitate. Centrifuge, discard the 
supernatant fluid, dissolve the precipitate in 2 cc. of n HCl, and 
make to a convenient volume with water. 

Digestion of Calcium Phyiale — ^Ash and determine the P in 
aliquots of this solution according to the method of Fiske and 
Subbarow ( 8 ). The phytate is ver}-^ resistant to ashing and care 
should be taken to make sure the ashing is complete. During the 
ashing a precipitate of CaSOi may appear but this redissolves as the 
H 2 SO 4 becomes more concentrated. As an alternative procedure, 
especially for small amounts of phj'tate, the following method of 
digestion also may be used. To the precipitate of calcium phytate 
in the graduated 15 cc. centrifuge tube add 1 cc. of 5 n H2SO4 and 
2 drops of concentrated HNO 3 ; then place the tube in a sand bath 
and heat overnight at about 130°. 

Influence of Other Acid-Soluble Phosphorus Compounds — In the 
absence of phytate, inorganic P even in high concentrations 
(100 mg. per 100 cc.) was not precipitated by calcium acetate. 
When both inorganic P and phytate were present, in the propor- 
tions found in the bloods of birds and turtles, no interference with 
the determination of phytate P was noted. In a series of experi- 
ments (9) in which enzymatic hydrol 3 ^sis of phytic acid was meas- 
ured, the experimental conditions were such that the concentra- 
tion of phytate P was decreasing and that of the inorganic P 
increasing correspondingly during the period of the experiment. 
Measurements of inorganic P and of phytate P at various intervals 
gave concordant results, showing that no appreciable coprecipita- 
tion of inorganic P took place under the experimental conditions 
described. However, larger concentrations of inorganic P did 
interfere with the determination of phytate P to a varying extent. 
The largest errors were found when phosphate was added to goose 
blood in an amount sufficient to raise the concentration of inor- 
ganic P in the blood bj' 20 mg. per 100 cc. Under such conditions 
errors of 100 per cent were found. Experiments designed to deter- 
mine the extent of the coprecipitation were carried out with 
samples of a solution of sodium phytate to which varying amounts 
of KHzPO^ had been added. After the phytate was precipitated 
with calcium acetate, both inorganic and total P in the precipi- 
tate was determined. The data in Table I indicate that under 
the conditions specified the coprecipitation of inorganic P with 
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Table I 

Recovery of Phylate P from Solutions of Sodium Pkylale Containing 
Various Concentrations of Inorganic P v4« KH^POk 


The phytate was precipitated with calcium acetate solution. The 
error of eoprecipitation was corrected by determination of inorganic P in 
the solution of calcium phylate. 


Sample 

Found 

Inorgfluic P 

Phytate P 

Total P 

Inorganic P 

Recovery of 
phytate P 
corrected 


tno. 

mff. 

inp. 

ptfr eeni 



0.262 




KlEH 

0.526 

0.028 


0.60 


0.427 

0.029 


0.70 

■H 

0.544 

0.043 



Table II 

Effect of Adenosine Triphosphate, Diphosphoglyceraie, and Trichloroacetic 
Acid Filtrate of Rabbit Blood on Determination of Phytate P 


Phytate F 


ms. 

0.194 

0.194 

0.194 

0.194 

0.194 

0.194 

0.387 

0.387 

0.251 

0.418 

0.254 

0.424 

0,593 


Sample 


Adenosine 
triphosphate P 


0.65 

0.65 

0.65 


Diphospho- 
Klycerate F 


ms. 

0.60 

0.60 


0.60 

0.60 

0.60 


0.65 
0.65 
0.65 ! 

Trichloroacetic acid filtrate 
corresponding to 2 cc. 
rabbit blood'* 


Phytate P found 


ms. 

0.252 

0.280 

0.290 

0.200 

0.196 

0.196 

0.408 

0.390 

0.231 

0.389 

0.249 

0.401 

0.586 


The first three samples were analyzed by precipitation with magne 
mivtiire- the others by the method described in the text. . 

""touting 0.64 4. of acid-soluble P. of which 0.08 
1>, 0.30 mg. diphosphoglycerate P, and 0.12 mg. adenosme tnphospha 
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phytate might lead to errors of 2 to 6 per cent if not corrected. 
In another experiment an error of 20 per cent was encountered in 
the analysis of a sample containing 0.25 mg. of phytate P and 
0.35 mg. of inorganic P in a volume of 10 cc. The figures in the 
last column of Table I indicate, however, that the determination 
of inorganic P in the solution of the calcium phytate precipitate 
may afford an adequate cori'ection for the coprecipitation of in- 
organic P. 


Table III 

Recovery of P from Solutions of Sodium Phytate* after Precipitation with 

Magnesia Mixture 


Sample 

Found 

inff. 

mg. 

per cent 

0.387 

0.407 

105.2 

0.209 

0.200 

95.8 

0.139 

0.139 

99.5 

0.093 

0.092 

99.5 

0.046 

0 046 

98.5 

0.023 

0.023 

99.2 

0.012 

0.012 

99.6 

0.005 

0.005 

102.6 


* Sodium phytate was prepared from commercial phytine (Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products, New Jersey) essentially according to the procedure 
described by Posternak (10) for the extracts of grains. Weighed amounts 
of this salt, dissolved in water and neutralized with HCl to pH 7, were made 
to suitable volumes. 

The influence of large amounts of adeno.sine triphosphate and 
dipho.sphoglycprate is shown in Table II. The data indicate that 
some coprecipitation of the.«e .substances witli calcium phytate 
occurred. It should be noted, however, that considerably larger 
amounts of adenosine triphosphate and of diphosphoglyceratc 
were present in the solutions analyzed than are apt to be encoun- 
tered in bloods. Pure solutions of either substance did not give 
a precipitate with 25 per cent calcium acetate solution at pH 5. 
In the presence of amounts of trichloroacetic acid filtrate of rabbit 
blood corresponding to 2 cc. of blood no evidence of coprecipita- 
tion was found, and the yields were similar to those obtained 
from solutions of pure sodium phytate (see Table II). 
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Accuracy and Sensitivity of Method — Duplicate determinations 
of ph 3 'tate P in blood samples show good agreement. About 95 
per cent recover}^ was obtained in the determination of 0.20 mg. 
quantities of phjdate P when precipitated as the calcium salt in a 
volume of 10 cc. The jdeld dropped to about 88 per cent when 
0.10 mg. quantities were determined. The smallest amount that 
could be detected as the calcium salt was about 0.02 mg. The 
precipitation as magnesium salt is considerably more sensitive 
than the precipitation as calcium salt. The data in Table III 
show that quantities of 5 7 are precipitated quantitative^". 

SUMMARY 

The method of hlichel-Durand in which phytic acid is precipi- 
tated as the calcium salt has been adapted to the determination 
of phytate phosphorus in trichloroacetic acid filtrates of blood. 
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THE ADRENAL LIPIDS OF FASTED GUINEA PIGS* 

By xMARGARET C. OLESONf and \V. R. BLOOR 

{From Ihc Dcparlment of Biochemistry and Pharmacology, School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, Rochester, New York) 

(Received for publication, June 9, 1941) 

The importance of the adrenal lipids was recognized as a result 
of histochemical studies before adequate methods for their chemical 
determination were developed. Since 1928, however, micro- 
chemical methods have been available which make it possible to 
determine the lipid content of a single adrenal of the larger labora- 
tory animals such as the guinea pig and rabbit. 

The French workers, using Grigaut’s colorimetric method for 
the determination of cholesterol, have reported the cholesterol 
content of guinea pig adrenals after the animals received various 
treatments. Parhon and coworkers (1-3) have shown that the 
cholesterol content of the adrenals varies inversely with the water 
content; thyroidectomy and splenectomy cause no change in the 
cholesterol values; and thyroxine injections also have no effect on 
the cholesterol content. Manceau (4) reported a loss in both 
cholesterol and lecithin in the adrenals after anesthetization of the 
animals Avith nitrous oxide or chloroform. Mouriquand and 
Leulier (5) found a decrease in cholesterol in the adrenals of scor- 
butic guinea pigs. 

Baumann and Holly (6) found that infectious diseases caused a 
decrease in cholesterol content of the guinea pig adrenal, no sig- 
nificant changes occurring in the phospholipid and neutral fat 
fractions. 

* The adrenals were supplied by Dr. Raymond Whitehead of the Victoria 
University of Manchester, England, during his tenure as a Fellow of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in this department. He hopes to publish the 
histochemical results obtained on the left adrenals, in due course. 

t Present address, Department of Ph 3 'siological Chemistry, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Materna and Januschke (7) determined the total lipid in the 
guinea pig adrenal by Soxhlet extraction. They found an average 
of 14 per cent lipid, fresh weight, in the normal males, and 16 per 
cent in the normal females. In those animals dying of hunger, 
the average lipid content showed no change. When the animals 
were treated with chloroform, the total lipid decreased to an aver- 
age value of 5.5 per cent. 

In none of this work had the determination of the separate com- 
ponents of the lipids of single adrenal glands been reported. One 
or more component might change without changes occurring in 
the others, or in the total lipid. This possibility was confirmed in 
a recent paper by Boioufit, Brown, and Schneider (8) on the effect 
of fatigue on the lipid content of guinea pig adrenals. 'They re- 
ported a decrease in ester cholesterol, but no change in the fatty 
acid, free cholesterol, and phospholipid fractions. 

In most of the stresses applied to experimental animals, fasting 
is one of the important factors involved. Consequently, in our 
preliminary investigation of adrenal lipids, a thorough study of the 
effects of fasting on the adrenal lipids of the guinea pig was made. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

100 male guinea pigs weighing from 350 to 450 gm. were used. 
The animals were divided randomly into five groups of twenty 
each. One ivas used as the control group, and these animals were 
fed a standard diet on which they consistently gained weight. 
The second group was completely deprived of food for 3 days; the 
third group ivas fasted 7 days; and the fourth group was faste 
until the animals appeared to be on the verge of death, the peno 
varying from 10 to 14 days. The fifth group was fasted 3 dajs 
and then given the standard diet for 7 days. Ail the animas 
were weighed daily for a rough check on their nutritional state. 
The fasted animals were allowed plenty of tap water. At 
of the experimental period, the animals were killed by a sharp o” 
on the back of the neck. The adrenals were removed immediately, 
and the right adrenal used for chemical analysis. . 

The adrenal was cleaned of all extraneous tissue 
to the nearest mg. The whole gland was ground 
extracted with 3 : 1 alcohol-ether according to the method o 
(9). The determinations were made on the whole ex ra , 
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duplicate analyses being possible owing to the small size of the 
gland. The phospholipid (lecithin) was determined by the method 
of Bloor (9), and the free cholesterol by the method of Kelsey (10). 
After saponification of the remaining lipids, the ester cholesterol 
was determined by the Kelsey method (10). The fatty acids from 
the cholesterol ester and triglj'ceride.^ were determined by the oxi- 
dative method of Bloor (9). 


Tablc I 

Mean Weights of Adrenals and Lipid Fractions for Each Experimental Group; 
.^fean Standard Errors, Experiment Standard Errors, and 
Significance of Treatment 


Treatment 

Adrenal 

weight 

(right) 

Phospho- 

lipid 

Free 

choles- 

terol 

Ester 

choles- 

terol 

Fatty- 

acid 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

7ng. 

Control 

m.o 

3.69 

0.326 

1.352 

8.35 


±6.39 

±0.299 

±0.015 

±0.044 

±0.521 

Piisled 3 (lay.s 

83.5 

3.09 

0.398 

1.042 

7.33 


±3.58 

±0.156 

±0.013 

±0.020 

±0,353 

y (t 

89.8 

3.30 

0.378 

1.069 

7.84 


±4.81 

±0.258 

±0.022 

±0.028 

±0.447 

“ terminal 

101.0 

4.26 

0.272 

0.774 

6.96 


±4.23 

±0.153 

±0.017 

' ±0.042 

±0.644 

‘ ‘ 3 days, refed 7 days. 

87.8 

3.55 

0.304 

1.151 

7.49 


±3.53 

±0.162 

±0.009 

±0.027 

±0.380 

Experiment standard error* 

4.63 

0.215 

0.016 

0.033 

0.481 

Significance of treatment 






(E)t 

1.96 

4.32 

10.60 

39.62 

1.20 


* The significance of the difference between any two treatment means 
may be judged from the experiment standard error by its ratio to \/2 
times the experiment standard error. 

t Significance values for F are as follows: 5 per cent level, 2.46; 1 per 
cent level, 3.51. 


Data 

Table I contains the mean weights of the right adrenal glands 
and the mean weight of each lipid component of these glands for 
each group of twenty animals. The standard error of each mean 
is also given. The statistical analj^sis* of the data as a whole is 

' The statistical analysis of the data was carried out by Dr. C. P. Winsor , 
Research Assistant Professor, Statistical Laboratory, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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represented by the standard error of the experiment and the sig 
nificance of the treatment, F. The F test of significance was taken 
from Snedecor (11). 


Table II 


Inlercorrclatjons of Adrenal HI casurcinenls and Partial Cortelalions (in 
Parentheses) Holding Adrenal Weight Constant 



Phospho- 

lipid 

Free 

cholesterol 

Ester 

cholesterol 

Fatty acid 

.\drcnal weight 

+0 &49 

+0.507 

HQ 91 


Phospholipid 


+0.609 





(+0.174) 


(+0.174) 

Free cholesterol 








Riffs 


Ester “ 




Bin 

Kogression coefficient on 





adrenal weight 

+0 0394 

+0 00176 




Table III 

Mean Weights for Adicnal Lipid Fiaclions with Adrenal Weight Constant 


Treatment 

Phospho- 

lipid 

Free 

choles- 

terol 

"Ester 

choles- 

terol 

Fatty acid 


Vfff. 

mp. 

me. 

mg. 

Control 

3.67 

0.325 

1.352 

8.33 

Fasted 3 days 

3.37 

0 411 

1.041 

7.69 

(f y it 

3 33 

0 379 

1.069 

7.88 

“ terminal 

3 85 

0.254 

0.775 

6.44 

“ 3 days, refed 7 days 

3.66 

0.309 

1.151 

7.64 

Experiment standard error 

0.11 

0.014 

0.034 

0.42 

Mean standaid error* 

0.16 

0.020 

0.048 

0.59 

Significance of treatment (Fjf 

3.55 

IS 30 

37.39 

2 76 


* Obtained by multiplying •\/2 times the experiment standard error. 
The difference between any two means must be at least 2 times this va iic 

to be significant. . 

t Significance values for F are as follows: 5 per cent level, 2.46; 1 per c 

level, 8.51. 


From Table I it can be seen that the adrenal weight and the 
atty acid values are not affected by fasting. The phospliolTi 
ihanges, although significant, do not show a definite ‘ren ■ 
ater cholesterol values decrease regularly with the lengt 
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fasting period, tiie decrease being definite!}^ significant. The 
free cholesterol ^^alues show a significant increase after 3 days 
fasting. However, the decrease from the group fasted 7 days to 
the terminal fasted group is considerable and sufficient to offset 
the preliminary rise. The difference between the control and the 
terminal groups is significant, being 0.054 dr 0.023. 

Table II contains the grouped intercon'elations of the adrenal 
measurements. The total correlations are all significant with the 
exception of those involving ester cholesterol, none of which is 
significant. The figures in parentheses indicate the partial cor- 
relations, holding adrenal weight constant, for the entire e.xperi- 
ment as obtained b.y the methods of covariance. It is now evident 
that none of the partial correlations is significant, indicating that 
the fractions do not tend to vaiy togethei-, but rather tend to be 
functions of the adrenal weight. 

Table III indicates the mean weights in mg. for the adrenal 
lipid fractions with the adrenal weight constant. Since the adrenal 
weight was shown to be positivelj" correlated with the phospholipid, 
fatty acid, and free cholesterol values, the precision of the estimates 
of treatment effects can be improved b}' the removal of this vari- 
able. This was done b}^ reducing all figures to a single adrenal 
weight according to a linear regression. The calculation eliminates 
the necessit}’’ of assuming a direct proportionalit}' between the 
lipid values and the adrenal weight, which would be the case were 
the figures calculated as percentages of the adrenal weight. The 
statistical method is discu.ssed bj^ Fisher (12) and Snedecor (11). 

DISCUSSION 

Although the weight of the animals decreased considerably on 
fasting, the weight of the adrenals did not change. This indicates 
that the glands were protected from emaciation owing to their 
activit}' as vital organs. 

According to the theoiy of Selj'c (13), fasting acts as a stress 
which causes an increase in the actii'itj'^ of the adrenals and, 
therefore, an increase in the production of cortical hormone. 
The slight increase in phospholipid content of the adrenals of the 
fasted animals may indicate an increase in activit}'. Bloor (14) 
show'ed that increased activity in muscles re.sultcd in an inci ea.'^cd 
phospholipid content of these tissues. 
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The function of the cholesterol, both free and as the ester, in 
the adrenal cortex is unknown. It is therefore impossible to ex- 
plain the marked decrease in cholesterol content which occurs 
during fasting. 

The decrease in total fattj- acids which occmred in the adrenals 
of the fasted guinea pigs could be accounted for onl}’- in part by 
the decrease in cholesterol ester. An actual decrease in trigh'cer- 
ides therefore occurred. 


SUMMARY 

The follo^dng changes were noted in the right adrenal of fasted 
male guinea pigs. 

1. There was no change in the weight of the adrenal. 

2. The phospholipid, in mg. per gland, showed a slight increase. 

3. The free and ester cholesterol decreased, the most marked 
change occurring in the ester cholesterol fraction. 

4. The total fatty acid decrease was sigra'ficant only to the 5 
per cent level. 
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THE FLUOROMETRIC DETERMINATION OF RIBOFLAVIN 
IN URINE AND OTHER BIOLOGICAL FLUIDS 

By victor a. NAJJAR 

[From the Department of Pediatrics, the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, Baltimore) 

(Received for publication, August 7, 1941) 

The increasing frequency with which riboflavin deficiency is 
being discovered in man has given an impetus to the study of this 
substance in biological fluids with a view to providing a quick and 
accurate diagnostic method. For this purpose chemical methods 
of determination are distinctl}’^ to be preferred to the more labori- 
ous and time-consuming biological and microbiological methods. 
Several procedures have been developed for the estimation of 
riboflavin in urine, either directly or after some method of con- 
centration. The flavin has been measured quantitatively by its 
color, by use of a step-photometer (1, 2), by its fluorescence in 
aqueous solutions (3-5) by converting it into lumiflavin which 
may be measured colorimetricalty in chloroform solutions (6, 7), or 
by its potential as measured with the polarograph (8). The 
fluorometric method appealed to us because of its simplicity and 
sensitivity and because a convenient apparatus for measuring 
fluorescence photometrically is now available.^ Although fluoro- 
metric methods have been criticized, justly so we believe, by a 
number of workers in this field, we have been able to modify the 
procedures used in such a way as to avoid recognized difficulties 
and to obtain accurate reproducible results. 

Our early experiments convinced us that two sources of error 
inherent in all methods in which fluorescence was measured in 
aqueous solutions were the turbidity of the solution and the forma- 
tion of gaseous emulsions. The addition of potassium permanga- 
nate followed by hj'’drogen peroxide, a procedure used to oxidize 
interfering fluorescent substances, results in the formation of 

^ Pfaltz and Bauer fluorophotometer, models A or B. 
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minute bubbles of oxygen which tend to remain dispersed in the 
medium. This gives a whitish tint to the riboflavin fluorescence 
and interferes with the aecuracy of the fluorescence measurements. 
We have been able to avoid this difficulty entirelj' by extracting 
the riboflavin and measuring its fluorescence in a non-aqueous 
medium. 

The separation of the riboflavin from the aqueous medium in 
which it is usually measured is accomplished by the addition of 
pyridine and bj’’ subsequent saturation of the mixture with an- 
hydrous Na2S04. Wlien appropriate quantities of this salt are 
added, the pjmidine and water are no longer miscible and the 
pyridine separates out as a surface la3'er, carrjung practically all 
of the riboflavin with it. By the addition of butjd alcohol, which 
is miscible -with pyridine but not with water, the separation of the 
riboflavin from the water phase can be made complete. The 
riboflavin is readily measured in the pyridine-butyl alcohol solution 
by fluorophotometiy. 

Our procedure is applicable to either the direct or indirect esti- 
mation of riboflavin in urine. The indirect method, involving 
adsorption and subsequent elution of riboflavin, is usually recom- 
mended for the purpose of concentrating the sample when the 
concentration is less than O.t 7 per cc. or when the urine is deeply 
pigmented, since a high concentration of urinary pigments inter- 
feres appreciably with the passage of light. Under both these 
conditions our modification is advantageous, since the interfering 
pigments and the substances responsible for the opacity of urine 
are highty water-soluble and arc not carried over into the butyl 
alcohol-pj’-ridine phase in significant quantities. We find no 
difficulty in measuring directly the riboflavin concentration of 
urines containing as little as 0.05 to 0.1 7 per cc., although it is our 
practice to use the indirect method when the concentration is lcs.s 
than the latter figure. In our indirect method we have followed 
the procedure of Ellinger and Koschara (9) who adsorbed ribo- 
flavin from urine with lead sulfide and eluted it with pyridine an 
acetic acid. Others have used fullers’ earth with succep as an 
adsorbent. Our direct and indirect methods are given in detai 

Direct Method for Determination of Riboflavin in Urine Unne 
for riboflavin determinations should be kept in dark ° 

which glacial acetic acid (one-thirtieth of the urine volume) is adcieu 
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as a preservative. Throughout the manipulations exposure to 
light should be avoided as far as possible. The quantity of urine 
taken for anal 3 \sis should be 5 cc. if a deficiencj" is suspected; in 
normal individuals a satisfactoiy determination can be carried 
out on 1 to 2 cc. samples, diluted to 5 cc.; after the administration 
of flavin, as in the case of excretion tests, measurements can read- 
ih'' be made on 0.5 cc. or even smaller quantities, diluted to 5 cc. 

The 5 cc. sample of diluted or undiluted urine is put into a 30 
cc. separately funnel.- 1 cc. of glacial acetic acid and 2 cc. of 
purified pjTidine are added and the vessel is well shaken. For 
each cc. of urine used one should then add 1 to 2 drops of 4 per 
cent KMn 04 , depending on the concentration of pigment in the 
sample. This is left for 1 minute to oxidize interfering substances 
and the oxidation is then terminated bj’^ the addition of sufficient 
3 per cent hj'drogen peroxide to decolorize the solution, usuall}’^ a 
quantity comparable to that of the added permanganate. An- 
hydrous Na 2 S 04 is then added, approximate!}" 1 gm. for each cc. 
of the sample — a total of 5 gm.® 10 cc. of but}"! alcohol are then 
added and the whole is shaken vigorously for 2 minutes; it is then 
transferred to a centrifuge tube and centrifuged at low speed for 
10 to 15 minutes.'* The clear butyl alcohol-pyridine layer separates 
on the surface of the watery layer. 12 cc. of this are pipetted out 


* A special type of separatory funnel, capable of being introduced into a 
50 cc. centrifuge tube holder, is best employed. Such vessels, known as 
reaction vessels, are obtainable from E. Machlett and Son, New York. 

’ When anhydrous sodium sulfate is added gradually to the pyridine- 
water mixture with shaking, it is usually observed that the pyridine phase 
separates out on the surface when approximately 3 gm. of sodium sulfate 
have been added. One should be careful not to stop at this point but should 
add the additional 2 gm. of Na 2 S 04 , even though this causes an emulsion in 
which the two layers are no longer discernible. The subsequent addition 
of butjd alcohol with shaking will bring about a complete separation of the 
two liquid phases, the pyridine-butyl alcohol phase above and the water 
and undissolved NajSOi below. It may be pointed out that the substitu- 


tion of an aqueous medium in the measurement of fluorescence possesses 
the additional advantage that fluorescence is somewhat increased. Ihe 
following figures for the relative intensity of fluorescence of riboflavin 
in different media are given by Cohen (3): in aqueous solution 94, in 
pyridine 112.5, in n-butyl alcohol 102. 

* Centrifugation may be carried out in the special separatory funne 
designed for that purpose. However, occasionally the undissolved NaiSOi 
blocks the exit of the separatory funnel, in which case the contents must be 
transferred to another vessel for centrifugation. 
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into the cuvette of the fluorophotometer. Fluorescence is measured 
in a Pfaltz and Bauer fluorophotometer (model A or B), the source 
of light being a standard mercury vapor bulb (General Electric 
type H3, 85 ivatts) shielded by a dark blue filter (Jena^ No. BG12) 
and a yellow filter (Jena, No. GG3). The emitted fluorescence is 
measured after the interposition of an orange filter (Jena^ No. 
OGl) placed directly in front of the lateral photocell.® 

Since some fluorescence occurs from Rayleigh scattering of the 
light rays by the solvent itself, even in the absence of a fluorescent 
solute, it is necessary to obtain a blank reading on a specimen in 
which the riboflavin has been destro 3 'ed. The fluorescence of this 
blank is then subtracted from that of the specimen containing 
riboflavin to give the fluorescence of the riboflavin itself. Our 
procedure for destroying the riboflavin, which may be carried out 
either on a duplicate sample or on the original sample after the 
fluorescence has been read, consists in exposing the specimen to a 
mercury vapor lamp (or to direct sunlight) for an hour or two, 
depending on. the quantity of riboflavin present. With a little 
experience one can readily ascertain with the naked eye that the 
riboflavin has been destroyed, for the fluorescence then no longer 
has a yelloAvish hue. We ha^'e found this method of destroying 
riboflavin preferable to the use of reducing agents which convert 
it to the non-fiuorescent leuco form, since the latter may be to 
some extent reoxidized by atmospheric oxj'gen. Another advan- 
tage of our procedure is that onlj" riboflavin is thereby destroj^ed, 
whereas reducing agents decolorize other pigments as well and will 
hence alter the optical properties of the urine sample. 

The concentration of riboflavin is determined by comparing 
the fluorescence of the unknown sample with that of a riboflavin 
standard, measured at the same time Avith an exciting light of 
identical intensity. Before each measurement the cuvette con- 
taining the riboflavin standard is introduced into the instrument 
and the iris diaphragm is adjusted so that the fluorescence registers 
some arbitrary figure, such as 10 galvanometric units. The cu- 
vette containing the unknoAvn sample is then substitAited for 1 
standard and its fluorescence is read Avithout changing the ins 


6 optical arrangement was developed by Dr. D. J. Hennessyof the 
Department of Chemistry, Fordham University. York, 

above are obtainable from the Corning Glass Works, Corning, ^ 
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diaphragm. Since with a constant exciting light the fluorescence 
is directly proportional to the concentration of riboflavin, the 
riboflavin concentration of the unknown can be calculated from a 
simple proportion between the reading of the standard (minus its 
blank) and the reading of the unknown (minus its blank). In 
case the concentration of the unknown is such that it cannot be 
measured on the galvanometer scale, it is possible that a small 
alteration in the opening of the iris diaphragm will serve to bring 
the fluorescence reading upon the scale. In such a case new read- 
ings must be made of the riboflavin standard at the new position 
of the iris and the concentration of the unknown calculated from 
them by means of simple proportion as before. Samples whose 
riboflavin concentration differs too widely from that of the stand- 
ard must be diluted or concentrated. If the concentration is so 
low that a significant reading cannot be made on the scale without 
a major alteration of the diaphragm, the concentration procedure 
described below is indicated with a new urine sample. If the sam- 
ple is too concentrated, an entirely new determination is not 
necessary; one may simply dilute the pyridine-butyl alcohol 
extract with a suitable quantity of a diluting fluid consisting of 20 
volumes of butyl alcohol, 4 volumes of pyridine, and 1 volume of 
glacial acetic acid and measure the fluorescence again. 

The standard solutions of riboflavin used for reference are 
prepared as follows: An aqueous solution of riboflavin containing 
10 mg. per liter is prepared fresh every week and is kept in the 
ice box in the dark. A “daily standard” is prepai’ed from this each 
day that measurements are to be made as follows; A 1 : 50 dilution 
of the “weekly standard” is made with distilled water, and 5 cc. of 
this (containing 1 7 of riboflavin) are treated in exactly the same 
manner as has been described for the 5 cc. sample of urine 01 
diluted urine. The butyl alcohol-pyridine extract of this known 
solution containing 1 7 is used for comparison with the similai 
extract made from the unknown sample. 

The procedure described differs from that emploj’’ed by some 
other workers in the fact that each determination is matched 
against a riboflavin standard. The reasons for this merit some 
comment. It is quite possible to dispense with such a standaid 
and to determine the riboflavin concciitratioii from measuiements 
of the exciting light and the fluorescent light or from measurements 
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of the transmitted light and the fluorescent light. Such pro- 
cedures have obvious advantages; they avoid the use of a perish- 
able standard and also obviate the need for dilution or concen- 
tration of samples of unexpectedly high or low concentration. 
After some study of the matter Ave abandoned this approach for a 
number of reasons. These arise from the fact that it is not prac- 
tically possible, even Avith the aid of the diaphragm, to obtain a 
constant exciting light from day to day. Quite apart from varia- 
tions in the electrical current to the exciting light, AA-hich require 
expensive apparatus to eliminate, the ultraviolet light bulbs 
undergo progressiAm deterioration. Wlien one compensates for 
these Amriations b3'^ means of the iris diaphragm, certain imperfec- 
tions in the instrument come into play. A strong light and small 
diaphragm may give the same recorded transmission intensity as 
a Aveaker light Avith a Avider iris opening but the tAvo may produce a 
different recorded fluorescence. It is obvious that these optical 


difficulties introduce an error into the determination, a significant 
one in our experience. Another source of error Avhich cannot be 
ignored is fatigue of photoelectric cells. When one depends on 
tAVO photocells, a direct and a lateral one, these may not exhibit 
fatigue to the same extent. Finally, our observations indicate 
that fluorescence is not a simple linear function of exciting light or 
transmitted light, as has been claimed (5), but is a someAvhat 
complicated exponential function. In the range of concentrations 
in Avhich Ave ai'e concerned increments of exciting light cause a 
more than proportional increase in fluorescent light. This adds a 
complication to the calculations. For these reasons Ave have 
preferred to standardize our determinations against a riboflavin 
solution Avhich is measured each time under identical optical 
conditions, the only calculation involving a relation Avhich is 
admittedly a linear one: the relation between fluorescence an 


concentration Avith a constant exciting light. 

The riboflavin determination can be simplified by assuming 
constant blank, as Avas done by Ferrebee. HoAveyer, since it is 
possible that other fluorescent substances may at times appear m 
the urine Avhich arc not destroyed by the measures used to destroy 
riboflavin avc have retained the use of a blank detcrmina ion 
Avhich gives added insurance of the reliability of the measurement 
Indirect Method for Determination of Rihoflavjn in Urine 
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is useful for urines with an extremely low riboflavin content, as 
well as for highly pigmented urines. 

Freshly precipitated lead sulfide is prepared by passing H 2 S 
through 40 cc. of a 5 per cent solution of lead acetate in 0.25 per 
cent acetic acid. The lead sulfide is washed four times with 300 
cc. of distilled water, the precipitate being allowed to settle and 
the supernatant fluid being decanted. To the moist precipitate 
from 10 to 30 cc. of urine may be added, the mixture being gently 
agitated for 10 minutes. It is then filtered with slow suction 
through a Jena glass filter (Schott and Genossen, No. 3G4). The 
lead sulfide is washed again with three portions of 30 cc. of dis- 
tilled water, care being taken to leave enough water just to cover 
the surface of the precipitate, so that cracks do not form in it. 
20 cc. of eluting solution are then added and this is allowed to pass 
through the lead sulfide layer and filter drop bj’’ drop under slow 
suction. 

The eluting solution con.'iists of water 70 cc., pyridine 30 cc., and 
glacial acetic acid 2 cc. To the eluate are added 3 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid, followed by 2 cc. of 4 per cent KMn 04 . After 1 
minute the oxidation is checked and the solution decolorized by 
the addition of 2 cc. of 3 per cent H 2 O 2 . The eluate is then made 
up to 30 cc. in volume with water. An aliquot of this (10 cc.) 
is then taken and treated with solid anhydrous Na 2 S 04 and with 
butyl alcohol (10 cc.), the remainder of the procedure being iden- 
tical with the direct method.® 

Measurement of Riboflavin in Other Biological Fluids — ^The meth- 
ods described above are readily adapted to the determination of 
riboflavin in blood serum and in milk. The proteins of blood 
serum are precipitated b 3 ^ the addition of 10 cc. of 15 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid to 3 cc. of serum. 5 cc. of the trichloroacetic 
acid filtrate are then analj'zed for riboflavin bj”^ the direct pro- 
cedure described for urine. 

The quantity of riboflavin in the blood serum of normal indi- 
viduals is minute, so minute that onlj"^ traces can be demonstrated 
and often none at all. The method is, however, useful in follow- 

' In calculation of the concentration of riboflavin it should he noted 
that in the case of the indirect method the butyl alcohol-pyridine sample 
in which the fluorescence is measured represents only one-third of the 
riboflavin present in the urine sample. 
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ing the disappearance curve of riboflavin after an intravenous 
injection. Our observations with this procedure will be described 
elsewhere. 


Table I 


Recovery of Riboflavin from Known Solutions, Treated by Indirect Method 
of Adsorption on Lead Sulfide, As Read in Pyridine-Water Eluaie 
and in Butyl Alcohol 


Riboflavin added 

Recovery in pyridine-water 
eluaie 

Recovery after butyl alcohol 
e'^tracUon 


7 

Y 

2 

1.5 1 

2.0 

2 

1.54 

1.95 

4 

3.3 

3.96 

4 

3.5 

3.97 

6 

i 5.4 

6.89 

6 

1 5.46 

5.93 

8 

7.4 

7.88 

8 

7.6 

7.98 


Table II 


Recovery of Riboflavin Added to Urine by Direct and Indirect Method 


Subject 

Quantity of 

Riboflavin 

Riboflavin recovered 

urine used 

added 

Direct method 


! 

cc. 

y 

y 

y 

A 

5 

0 


2.7 

1 

5 

4 1 


6.5 

" 

5 

6 1 


8.7 


5 

8 


10.8 

B 

2 

0 

1.1 


Ct 

2 

i 2 

3.1 


tt 

2 

4 



{1 

2 

6 

7.16 ) 

— 


Our procedure may also be used for the determination of ribo- 
flavin in milk. The fat is first separated by high speed centrifuga- 
tion and the protein precipitated with trichloroacetic acid (2 cc. 
of skim milk -b 8 cc. of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid). 5 cc. 
oi the filtrate are assayed for riboflavin by the direct method. 

Tests oj the Method—The reliability of our butyl alcohol extrac- 
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tion procedure was tested on known riboflavin solutions of differ- 
ent concentrations. Comparisons were made with the usual 

Table III 


Comparison of Direct and Indirect Methods for Estimation of Riboflavin 

in Urine 


Subject 

Volume of urine use<l 

i 

Riboflavin concentration 

Direct method ; 

Indirect method 


1 

cc. 

y per cc. 

7 per cc. 

W. F. 

1 

0.45 

0.50 

K. Z. 

1 

0.95 

1.0 

C. T. 

1 

3.9 

4.0 

N. D. 

2 

4.8 

5.0 

A. J. 

2 

1.80 

1.70 

E. B. 

2 

2.30 

2.35 

H. G. i 

5 

0.36 

0.35 

L. K. 

5 

0.60 

0.62 

V. N. 

5 

0.20 

0.21 

A 

5 

2.0* 

2.0 



2.0* 

2.0 


10 

4.05* 

4.0 

1 

1 

3,94* 

4.05 






* Duplicates. 


Table IV 


Comparison of Indirect Fluorometric Method of Riboflavin Estimation with 
Bacteriological Method of Snell and Strong (10) 


Case No. 

Values by indirect method 

Values by bacteriological 
method of Snell and Strong 


7 per cc. 

7 per cc. 

1 

15.0 

15.25 

2 

3.60 

4.41 

3 

4.20 

4.61 

4 ; 

0.105 

0.10 

5 i 

1.86 

2.65 

6 

6.70 

1 5.17 

7 i 

3.0 

2.73 

8 i 

4.15 

1 4.19 

9 ! 

1 0.04 

0.042 

_ i 

j 0.35 

0.04 


procedure (measurement in pyridine-water) and with subsequent 
butyl alcohol extraction. The results are shown in Table I. It is 
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apparent that accurate recovery is not obtained if the riboflavin 
is measured in pyridine-water eluates. 

Our direct and indirect procedures were checked by the addition 
of riboflavin to urine samples. It maj'^ be seen from Table II 
that added riboflavin ma 3 ’^ be quantitativelj' recovered by either 
method. 

Comparati^m measurements on different urines analyzed b}' the 
direct and indirect methods are given in Table III. It may be 
noted that' the direct method is quite as accurate as the indirect 
method oven when the quantity of urine is as large as 10 cc. 

In Table IV are shown comparative analyses^ of the riboflavin 
concentration of different specimens of urine made by our indirect 
method and the bacterial growth method of Snell and Strong (10). 

Our clinical observations on normal individuals and subjects 
with riboflavin deficiency will be reported in another pub- 
lication (11). 

SUMMARY 

An analytical procedure is described for the estimation of ribo- 
flavin in biological fluids based on its fluorescence in a non-aqueous 
medium, butyl alcohol. The advantages of this procedure are 
discussed. 
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Earlier reports have shown that g^^’cine is required in the diet 
for optimum growth of the chick (1, 3, 8). An important func- 
tion of glycine appeared to be that of a precursor of creatine which 
was found to be more active than glycine (or acetates) in promot- 
ing growth of the chick (1). These results have been confirmed 
and extented to include the role of arginine in creatine forma- 
tion (7). 

Studies on creatine synthesis in the chick were continued with 
the view of examining also the influence of giycocyamine and 
creatinine on the rate of growth of the chick and on the creatine 
and creatinine content of muscle, liver, and kidney tissue. The 
results are the subject of the present report. 

Methods and Results 

Tire care and housing of chicks and the method of conducting 
tests have been described (3, 2, 14). The glycine-deficient diet 
Used for the present work contained per 100 gm., casein 20, dried 
brewers’ yeast 10, water-washed and deboned fish meal 10, cod 
liver oil 1, wheat germ oil 3, Wesson (refined cottonseed) oil 1, gum 
arabic 7.5, choline chloride 0.2, tricalcium phosphate 2.5, calcium 
Carbonate 1, sodium chloride 1, potassium chloride 0.3, manganese 
sulfate tetrahydrate 0.1, magnesium sulfate 0.1, sodium silicate 
fi.I, hexane extract of alfalfa equivalent to 2, and a mixture of equal 
parts of starch and sucrose to complete the balance. Chicks were 
reared on this diet from the day of hatching to approximately 10 
daj's of age, then carefully selected for uniform indiYudual and 
group weight, and continued on the diet for 4 or 5 days more. 
Croups of ten chicks which showed equivalent rates of gain during 
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the latter period were then given the dietary supplements. One 
or two groups were continued on the basal diet without supple- 
ment. The gains made hy chicks on the supplemented diets over 
a period of approximately 2 weeks were expressed as per cent of 
the gains made by chicks on the basal diet only. Except for 
glycocyamine, the supplements were commercial products. Gly- 
cocyamine was synthesized by the method of King (10). 


Table I 

Growth-Promoling Effects of Glycine and Other Compounds in 
Glycine-Deficient Chick Ration 


Supplement to basal diet 

Level 

No. of testa 

Basal gain 
made 


per cent 


per cent 

None 


8 

100 

Glycine 

1.0 

4 

114 

Glycocyamine 

1.2 

2 

114 

Creatine hydrate 

1.6 

7 i 

134 

Creatinine 

1.5 

4 

I 122 

Arginine hydrochloride 

1.0 

1 

1 128 

Glycine 1 

1.0) 

A 

135 

Arginine/ 

1.0/ 


Gelatin 

10.0 

2 

131 

Glycine 1 

l.o) 

O 

103 

Guanidine/ 

1.0/ 


Glycinel 

1.01 

1 

113 

Urea / 

l.o/ 

Glycolic acid) 

l.oj 

1 

104 

Urea / 

l.o/ 

Choline chloride 

0.25 

1 

101 


Growth-Promoting Effects of Supplements — ^The growth-promoting 
effects of glycine and a number of compounds tested as substitutes 
for glycine are illustrated by the results given in Table I. These 
tests have been repeated several times in most cases and have given 
sufficiently consistent results so that comparisons of the growth- 
promoting effects seem justified. Glycine, glycocyamine, an 
creatinine in equivalent quantities induced a definite and approxi- 
mately equivalent increase in the rate of gain. Creatine was 
superior to these, however, since less than an equivalent quan- 
tity (which would be 2 per cent creatine hydrate) caused a greater 
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rate of gain. This same comparatively high rate of gain was pro- 
duced by a combination of glycine and arginine, and by gelatin 
which is a good source of these amino acids. Extra arginine also 
improved the rate of growth, although it had not been expected 
that the basal diet would be lacking in arginine. 

Tests were conducted in which the basal diet was fed with and 
Avithout the choline supplement, and the basal diet plus 1.5 per 
cent creatine hydrate was also fed with and without the choline 
supplement. The gains made were entirely unaffected by the 

Table II 


Effect of Glycine and Other Dietary Supplements on Creatine and Creatinine 
Contents of Chick Muscle Tissues 


Supplement to basal diet 

I/evcl 

j Creatine* 

Creatinine* 

Leg 

Breast | 

Leg 

Breast 




muscle 

muscle 

muscle 

muscle 


per cent 

per 

gm. 

mg. per , 
gm. 

mg. per 
gm. 

mg. per 
gm. 

None 



3.48 

0.13 

0.16 

Glycine 

1.0 


3.97 

0.17 

0.21 

Arginine monohydrochloride/ 

l.Ol 

1.0/ 

3.80 

4.42 

0.20 

0.18 

Gelatin i 

10.0 

4.33 

4.63 

0.19 

0.29 

Creatine hydrate 

1.5 

4.46 

4.84 

0.25 

0.27 

Creatinine 

1.5 

4.87 

4.87 

0.31 

0.47 

Practical diet 

100.0 


4.71 


0.15 


* Determined on composite samples from nine or more chicks per group. 
Not corrected for non-creatine-creatinine chromogens. 


presence or absence of the choline supplement, but creatine pro- 
duced the usual marked increase in the rate of gain. The basal 
diet evidently contains sufficient choline and the growth increases 
noted in these experiments are, therefore, not related to any 
choline-like action (9) on the part of the supplements. 

Effects of Supplements on Muscle Creatine Content Composite 
muscle tissue samples from groups of chicks were analyzed for 
creatine and creatinine by the modified Jaffe method (13). Typi- 
cal results may be given in the form of data from one experiment 
(Table II). These data are relative rather than absolute, since we 
were not able to determine and correct for the non-creatinine 
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chromogens at the time. Subsequent analyses have shown, how^ 
ever, that the unknovm chromogens in muscle tissue are negligible, 
amounting to less than 5 per cent of the creatine + creatinine 
content. 

The results (Table II) showed certain differences which were 
consistent with the view that gl3’^cine and arginine are precursors 
of creatine (5, 6). The muscle creatine content of chicks was 
slightlj' increased by the glj'cine supplement. This increase was 
gi’eater with the more effective growth-promoting supplements; 
namely', the glycine-arginine combination, gelatin, and creatine. 
The creatine values obtained from the groups with the most effec- 
tive supplements were comparable to those of chicks fed a practical 
rearing diet and were regarded as “normal.” Similar but slight 
increases occurred in the muscle creatinine content which remained, 
however, only a small fraction of the creatine content. 

An interesting result was the normal creatine content of the 
groups fed creatinine. Creatinine, however, was consistently less 
effective than creatine from the standpoint of growth promotion. 
That poorer growth in the case of creatinine was not due to a toxic- 
ity was indicated by the results of a separate experiment in which 
creatinine levels of 0.75 to 3.0 per cent in the diet gave no evidence 
of harmful effect and the growth rate increased with the creatinine 
level. Creatinine feeding also caused an increase in muscle creati- 
nine content, but this increase was verj’’ small in comparison to the 
simultaneous increase in muscle creatine. The creatine content of 
breast muscle tended to be slightlj- higher than that of leg muscle, 
especiallj’’ in the lower ranges. 

In addition to the data in Table II it has been found that t e 
combinations of gljmine with guanidine and of gbrnine with urea 
caused an increase in muscle creatine equivalent onlj”' to that from 
gljmine alone. Gtycolic acid plus urea caused no increase. 

Effects of Supplements on Creatine ayid Creatinine Content of 
Muscle, Liver, and Kidney — In the experiments, the speci c 
creatinine and creatine in breast muscle, liver, and kidney tissue 
were determined according to the bacterial enzjTOe metho 
Kepreseiitative results, given in lab) 
those of Table II in respect to muscle 
worthy is the elevation of muscle crea 
to a value comparable with those 
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creatinine. Even more striking is the comparatively huge (20- 
fold) increase in liver creatine content produced by feeding gly- 
cocyamine.* 

Creatine feeding slight^ raised the creatine content of liver and 
kidney tissue as well as the muscle creatine content. There was 
no distinct elevation of tissue creatinine. 

Table III 


Efccl of Glycocy amine, Crcaline, Creatinine, and A rginine in Diet on Creatine 
and Creatinine Contents of Chick Tissues 


Supplement to basal diet 

Level 

Tissue 

Creatine* 

Creatinine* 


per cent 


mg. per gm. 

mg. per gm. 

None 


Breast muscle 

3.74 

0.06 



Liver 

0.09 

0.01 



Kidney 

0.05 

0.01 

Glycocyamine j 

1.2 

Breast muscle j 

5.00 1 

0.10 



Liver 

2.04 

0.04 

i 

Creatine hydrate 


Kidney | 

0.31 i 

0.01 

1.5 

Breast muscle 

4.83 j 

0.09 



Liver 

0.42 

0.01 

Creatinine 


Kidney 

0.60 

0.02 

1.2 

Breast muscle 

6.19 

0.16 

i 


Liver 

0.12 

0.12 

Arginine monohydro- 


Kidney 

t 0.17 

0.21 

I.O 

Breast muscle 

4.04 

0.06 

chloride 


j Liver 

0.10 

0.01 

Practical diet 


Kidney 

0.12 

0.01 

100.0 

Breast muscle 

4.40 

0.07 



Liver 

0.10 

0.04 

.. 


Kidney 

0.32 

0.01 


* Determined on composite samples from a group of ten chicks. Cor- 
rected for non-creatine-creatinine chromogens. 


Creatinine feeding raised the muscle creatine content to the high- 
est value, as it did in most of the preceding tests, but had no par- 
ticular. effect on liver or kidney creatine. There was a small but 
distinct rise in creatinine in all tissues. 

* Under the conditions of the methods of analysis, glycocj'amine jdelded 
a color reaction equivalent to 17 per cent of the color reaction of creatine. 
In both cases the color reaction was destroyed by prior treatment with the 
bacterial enzyme. It is possible that some of the apparent creatine content 
of the liver was due to the presence of glycocyamine. 
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Arginine caused a slight increase in muscle creatine content, 
which would be expected if its action is that of a precursor limited 
in effect b}’’ the deficiency of another precursor; i.e., glycine. 


DISCUSSION 


The increased rate of growth upon addition of glycine or arginine 
shows that the basal diet did not contain optimum levels of either 
of these amino acids. Either glycine or arginine alone caused a 
.slight increase in muscle creatine content. When glycine and 
arginine were fed together, the growth-promoting effect and the 
elevation of muscle creatine were most marked. Gelatin, a good 
source of both of these amino acids, gave similar results. These 
findings are in harmony ivith the view that glycine and arginine 
are specific precursors of creatine (6, 6) . It was the demonstrated 
importance of glycine in creatine formation which first led us to 
test the latter as a substitute for glycine in chick diets (1). 

Unlike the rat, the chick requires dietary arginine even for 
maintenance (12), and it has a particularly high requirement (4, 
12). It also requires dietarj' glycine for optimum growth (1, 3, 8). 
The questions of arginine-sparing action and of glycine-sparing 
action thus become of particular importance for the chick. The 
marked growth-promoting effect of creatine may be most simply 
explained on a glycine- and arginine-sparing basis. This explana- 
tion has been advanced also by Hegsted et al. (7). 

Evidence that dietary creatinine was converted to creatine by 
the chick is found in the resulting high value of muscle creatine as 
compared to the small value of muscle creatinine. The growth- 
promoting effect of creatinine thus becomes understandable upon 
the same glycine- and arginine-sparing basis as that of creatine. 
The intermediate magnitude of the growth-promoting effect of 
creatinine may indicate an only moderate rate of conversion of 
creatinine to creatine, although such conversion appears sufficiently 
rapid to maintain muscle creatine values at a maximum. The 
question of creatinine hydrolysis in the rat has been controversial. 
On the other hand, our results show that in the chick such conver- 
sion of creatinine to creatine may take place quite readily.^ 


* An. alternative explanation for the effect of dietary ci'eatinine is that the 
oresence of such relatively large quantities of creatinine in the 
may greatly reduce the rate of the biological process by which creatin 

couvBtted into creatinine. 
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Gl 3 'cocyainme, in accordance with the present theory ( 5 , 6) was 
evidently converted to creatine. This conversion was indicated 
by muscle creatine values comparable to those obtained from 
creatine and creatinine feeding. The e-ytremely high liver creatine 
content resulting from glycocyamine feeding is in agreement with 
the view that this organ completes the conversion of glycocyamine 
to creatine (G). It further suggests either a high degree of reten- 
tion of glycocyamine in the liver or that considerable methylation 
of glycocyamine continues in the excised liver sample prior to re- 
frigeration and analysis. The growth-promoting effect of gly- 
cocyamine was intermediate like that of creatinine, although it 
might be expected that glycocjmmine would have a sparing action 
on glycine and arginine equivalent to that of creatine. 

It is conceivable that the dietary glycocyamine may have placed 
an excessive demand upon the methylating capacity of the chick, 
thus disturbing normal metabolism and perhaps consuming methi- 
onine to the detriment of other growth processes. However, when 
extra methionine was fed with glycocyamine in a separate experi- 
ment, the growth rate was not noticeably improved. 

It has been shown that creatine does not substitute for methio- 
nine in chick diets that are deficien't in methionine to the extent that 
growth is prevented (11). In the present experiment the dietary 
additions of glycine plus arginine or of gelatin (which contains no 
methionine) resulted in as good gains as with creatine, and approxi- 
mately equal muscle creatine values.. The growth-promoting ef- 
fect of creatine, therefore, would not appear to involve a sparing 
action on methionine. 

That the possible participation of methionine in creatine syn- 
thesis in the chick may not be readily demonstrated by the methods 
employed in this study is shown by the results of experiments v it 
a semipurified diet (to be described later) in which the only sources 
of protein were arachin and gelatin. Without an addition o 
methionine, chicks failed to grow on this diet but the rnusc e 
creatine content was 5.3 mg. per gm. The addition of methionme 
to the diet resulted in good growth; the muscle creatine, however, 
was 4.6 mg. per gm. A deficiency of methionine serious enough 
to prevent growth did not diminish the muscle creatine content. 

Among the unsupplemented groups, chicks have develope a 
condition of general weakness and muscular attenuation ea mg 
in extreme cases to prostration. On the other hand, the most e 
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fectively supplemented groups have remained vigorous and active. 
This apparent muscular d 3 'strophy of the chick which we have pre- 
viously reported (1) and which has been confirmed (7) is accom- 
panied by a subnormal muscle creatine content evidently related 
to the deficiencj’ of creatine precursors in the basal diet. In this 
condition liver creatine remains appro.ximatety normal but kidney 
creatine appears to be lowered as well as muscle creatine. 


The writers are grateful for opportunities to discuss this work 
with Professors C. L. A. Sclunidt, R. Schoenheimer, H. Borsook, 
and H. H. Beard, and for preparations of the NC creatinine organ- 
ism kindlj^ provided b 3 ’- Professors Borsook and Beard. 

SUMMARY 

1. Gamine, arginine, glycine plus arginine, gelatin, gJyco- 
cyaraine, creatine, and creatinine in the diet of the chick lead to 
increased muscle creatine content and rate of growth. 

2. The results are in harmon 3 ' with the view that glycine and 
arginine are specific biological precursors of creatine. 

3. In a deficienc 3 ’' of these precursors, the muscle creatine con- 
tent of the chick becomes abnormall 3 ' low and a condition of mus- 
cular attenuation and profound weakness develops. 

4. Severe methionine deficienc 3 ’^ does not reduce the muscle 
creatine content below normal. 
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THE PARTIAL REPLACEMENT OF DIETARY METHIONINE 
BY CYSTINE FOR PURPOSES OF GROWTH* 

By MADELYN WOMACK and WILLIAM C. ROSE 

(From the Division of liiochemislnj, Xoyes Laboratory of Chemistry, 
University of Illinois, Urbana) 

(Received for publication, August 15, 1941) 

In an earlier paper AVomack, Kemmerer, and Rose (1937) pre- 
sented convincing evidence for the dietarj' indispensability of 
methionine. Cystine, on the other hand, was shown to be a 
dispensable component of the food. 

These observations appeared to be in conflict with the well 
known fact that the addition of cystine to certain low protein 
diets is followed by an increase in the rate at which the animals 
gain. In order to account for this apparent discrepancy the sug- 
gestion was made that cystine may be able "to function in place 
of part of the methionine, but not as a substitute for all.” In 
other words, it was assumed (1) that both methionine and cystine 
are necessary (tsswe components, (2) that the methionine is derived 
only from the food, and (3) that the cystine may either be of 
e.vogenous origin or ma}' be synthesized from methionine in vivo 
According to thi.s concept, the addition of cystine to a diet con- 
taining an insufficient amount of methionine alone, or insufficient 
amounts of both cystine and methionine, woiild be expected to 
improve the quality of the food by sparing the conversion of 
methionine into cystine. The experiments outlined below were 
designed to test this hypothesis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Two amino acid mixtures were employed; namely, Mixture 
XV-a and Mixture XX-a. The former, which was used in the 
first of the present series of experiments, has already been de- 

* Aided by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation .and the Graduate 
School Research Fund of the University of Illinois. 
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Table I 


Composition of Diels, Per Cent 



Diet 1 

Diet 2 

Diets 

Diet 4 



.d.mino acid Mixture XV-a* . 

27 5 

26 6 

26 7 




" " “ XX-af 




19.7 

19.7 

19 7 

Threonine (d(— )-) 

0.7 

0.7 

0 7 




" (dl-) 




1 4 

1.4 

1 4 

Dextrin 

19 5 

19 3 

19.8 

26.3 

26 1 

25 9 

Sucrose 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15 0 

Salt mixturet 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Agar 

2 0 

2 0 

2.0 

2 0 

2.0 

2 0 

Cod liver oil . . 

5 0 

5.0 

5.0 

5 0 

5.0 

5 0 

Lard . 

26 0 

26 0 

26 0 

26.0 

26 0 

26.0 

Cystine (((—)-) 



0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Methionine (dl-) 

0 3 

1.4 

0.3 

0 2 

0.4 

0 6 







100.0 


* Womack, Kemmerer, and Rose (1937). 
t Rose and Rico (1939). 
t Osborne and Mendel (1919). 


Table II 

Total Changes tn Weight and Total Food Intakes of Expci imental Animals 
The vitamin B factors were furnished in the foim of two pills daily, 
each containing 75 mg. of a commercial cereal concentrate (vitamin B com- 
plex liquid type 2, Vitab Products, Inc., New York). 


Rat No. 
and sex 

Days 

Total 
gain in 
weight 

Total 

food 

intake 

Diet 

No. 

Supplement 



gm. 

gm 




2650 9 

12 

3 

48 

1 

0.3% 

di-methionine 


32 

49 

195* 

2 

1 4% 

1 1 

2651 cf 

12 

1 

44 

1 

0 3% 

tl 


32 

43 

145 

2 

1 4% 

<t 

2652 9 

12 

4 

58 

1 

0 3% 

if 

" 4- 0.5% Z-cystinc 

32 

20 

142 

3 

0 3% 

2653 cT 

12 

4 

74* 

1 

0.3% 

1 1 

" +0 5% Z-cystine 

32 

25 

176* 

3 

0 3% 

2654 cf 

12 

32 

3 

21 

48 

140 

1 

3 

0.3% 

0 3% 

ft 

“ +0 5% Z-cystine 

2655 c? 

12 

32 

1 

19 

48 

140 

1 

3 

0 3% 

0 3% 

it 

“ +0 5% Z-cystine 

2656 9 

\ 44 

10 

191 

1 

0 3% 


2657 c? 

44 

9 

162 

1 

0 3% 




* Some tood scattered. 
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scribed by Womack, Kemmerer, and Rose (1937). It was devoid 
of cystine, methionine, and threonine. These amino acids were 
added separately to the diets in the desired amounts, as shown in 
Table I. The food was furnished ad libitum. 

The results of the first tests are shown in Chart I and Table II. 
For 12 days each of the animals received a diet (Diet 1) containing 
0.3 per cent of dl-methionine and no cystine. This permitted 
small increases in weight (1 to 6 gm.). At the end of this period, 
two of the subjects (Rats 2656 and 2657) were continued upon this 
ration, two (Rats 2650 and 2651) were transferred to a regime 
containing 1.4 per cent of dZ-methionine without, cj'^stine (Diet 2), 
and four (Rats 2652 to 2655) were given a diet carrying 0.3 per 
cent of cfZ-methionine and 0.5 per cent of Z-cystine (Diet 3). As 
may be seen from Chart I and Table II, the rats on the food con- 
taining 0.3 per cent of dZ-methionine continued to grow very slowly 
(9 and 10 gm. in 44 days). On the other hand, the addition of 
0.5 per cent of Z-eystine induced gains of 19 to 25 gm. in 32 days. 
The higher level of methionine caused even better gains (43 and 
49 gm. in 32 days). The former investigation of Womack, 
Kenunerer, and Rose (1937) demonstrated that "cystine is in- 
capable of promoting growth when methionine is absent from the 
food,” and that "Its presence does not improve the qualit}'’ of a 
ration carrying an adequate amount of methionine.” These facts, 
taken in conjunction with the present observations, render it 
apparent that cystine stimulates growth only when methionine is 
furnished in suboptimal amounts. 

That the increases in weight are more closely related to the 
methionine than to the cystine content of the food is shown by the 
results of the second series of experiments. Here amino acid 
Mixture XX-a was used. This rvas identical in composition with 
that described by Rose and Rice (1939) except that the threonine 
was added directly to the diets instead of being incorporated in 
the amino acid mixture. The cystine content of each ration 
(Diets 4 to 6, Table I) was maintained at 0.4 per cent, which is 
Undoubtedly a liberal quantity of this amino acid, and the meth- 
ionine was introduced at levels of 0.2, 0.4, and 0.6 per cent respec- 
tively. The diets were furni.shed ad libitum. 

A litter of nine animals was divided equally among the three 
diets, and maintained thereon for a period of 28 days. The results 
are summarized in Table III. will be seen, each increase in 



CHART I 

RELATIOH OP CYSTINE AND 
METHIONINE TO CROm 



Chart I. The numbers in parentheses denote the initial and final 
iveightB of the rats. At the beginning of the tests the animals were placed 
upon a diet containing 0.3 per cent of rff-inethionine and no cystine (Dietl). 
Tiic arrows indicate the points at which dietary changes were made ns fol- 
lows: Rata 2650 and 2651, 1.4 per cent of dl-methiomne (Diet 2); Rats 2652 
to 2655 inclusive, 0.3 per cent of dl-methionine plus 0.5 per cent of f-cystine 
(Diet 3). Rats 2656 and 2657 were maintained on Diet 1 throughout. 
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methionine led to an augmentation in the growth rate. Other 
experiments not included here indicate that growth acceleration 
occurs with each increment in methionine until the amount of this 
amino acid reaches 0.5 per cent of the ration. Further additions 
are without effect. A^Tien the diet Ls devoid of cystine, the mini- 
mal amount of methionine neccasary to induce optimum growth is 
0.0 per cent (Rose and Womack, unpubii.shod data). Evidently, 


Table III 

Tdlal Changes in Weight and Total Food Intakes of Experimental Animals 
The e.xperimonts covered 28 d.ays. The vitninin H f.ictors were furnished 
in the form of two pills daily, each eonfaininK 50 mg. of tikifiki .and 75 mj?. 
of milk concentrate. 


Rat No. and sex 

Total gain in 
weight 

' Total food 

intake 

1 

Diet No. 

di-Methionine 
supplement 
(+ 0.4% i-cystine) 


gm. 

gtn. 


per cent 

3643 cf 

2;i 

Ill 

4 

0.2 

3644 

19 

99 

4 

0.2 

3645 9 

16 

90 

4 

0.2 

3646 o’ 

35 

117 

5 

0.4 

3647 9 

43 

149 

5 ! 

0.4 

3648 9 

35 

117 j 

1 5 

0.4 

3649 o’ 

49 i 

121 j 

1 6 

0.6 

3660 9 

51 

149 

1 0 

0.6 

3651 9 

51 

132 

1 ^ 

0.6 


therefore, only a small portion (approximately one-sixth) of tiie 
methionine requirement can be satisfied by cystine. 

SUMMARY 

The results of experiments involving the use of otherwise ade- 
quate diets containing varj’ing proportions of cystine and meth- 
ionine demonstrate that cystine is capable of stimulating growth 
onl}' when methionine is present in suboptimai amounts. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF CYSTINE IN VIVO* 

By william C. ROSE and THOMAS R. WOODf 

{From the Division of Biochemistry, Noyes Laboratory of Chemistry, 
University of Illinois, Urbana) 

(Received for publication, August 15, 1941) 

The fact that animals grow at maximum rates upon diets devoid 
of cystine (Womack, Kemmerer, and Rose, 1937) appears to war- 
rant the inference that this amino acid can be synthesized by the 
tissues. Furthermore, a large bod 3 '' of evidence is available favor- 
ing the presumption that the precursor of cystine is methionine. 
Thus, Brand, Cahill, and Harris (1935) and Lewis, Brown, and 
VTiite (1936) report that the administration of methionine to 
cystinuric patients is follow'ed b}"" the excretion of extra cystine in 
the urine. Cystine, administered under like circumstances, is 
almost completely oxidized, and hence does not contribute to the 
cystine output. Moreover, methionine is said to be an effective 
agent in promoting the detoxication of bromobenzene (White and 
Jackson, 1935; Stekol, 1937, o), naphthalene (Stekol, 1937, b), 
iodoacetic acid (Simon and White, 1938), and methylcholanthrene 
(l^Tiite and White, 1939). Heard and LeAvis (1938) found that 
the administration of methionine to rats upon a ration low in the 
sulfur-containing amino acids is accompanied by a slightlj’’ in- 
creased production of hair, containing a higher percentage of 
ci'stine than is found in the hair of animals receiving the basal 
diet alone. More recently, Brown and Leivis (1941) have ob- 
served increases in the cystine content of blood plasma ultrafil- 
trates following the oral or subcutaneous administration of 
methionine to normal rabbits. 

* -Mded by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Graduate 
School Research Fund of the University of Illinois. 

t The experimental data in this paper are taken from a thesis submitted 

Thomas R. Wood in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Biochemistrj' in the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Cystine Synthesis 


Unfortunately, .several of the above experiments involved the 
use of diets containing appreciable amounts of cystine. In .so far 
as this was true, the data arc open to serious criticism. It is 
hazardous to postulate the synthesis of an amino acid as the result 
of feeding trials in which the compound under investigation is not 
excluded from the food, unless it can be shown that the amount 
utilized for the purpose in question exceeds the quantity which 
could have been derived from the diet. This fact is appreciated 
by Heard and Lewis (1938), who point out that the relation of 
methionine to keratinization (cystinization) of hair can be demon- 
strated conclusively only by the use of a ration the amino acid 
content of wdiich is known exactly. 

Because of these considerations, an investigation was under- 
taken in which the nitrogenous components of the diets were 
supplied in the form of mixtures of highly purified amino acids. 
Under these circumstances, the only nitrogen and sulfur of un- 
known nature present in the food were the small amounts furnished 
by the concentrates used as sources of the vitamin B factors. 
As will be shown later, these quantities could not have influenced 


the outcome of the investigation. 

After the present study had been completed, Dawbarn (1938) 
published the results of experiments demonstrating that in rats 
receiving a low cystine ration the deposition of the amino acid m 
the fleece alone was greater than could be accounted for by the 
cystine intake. This constitutes the first direct proof of cystine 
formation in the animal organism. Shortly thereafter, Beach and 
White (1939) reached a similar conclusion as the result of analyses 
of the entire carcasses of rats w'hich had been permitted to grow on 
a diet low in cystine. With a single exception, each animal was 
found to have stored in the tissues an average of more than 2 mg- 
of cystine daily in excess of the amount ingested. Both Ua'' 
barn and Beach and White interpret their data as indicating a 


transformation of methionine into cystine. . u f tp 

More recently, Tarver and Schmidt (1939) investigated t e a^^ 
in rats of methionine containing radioactive sulfur, an 
able to demonstrate the presence of the isotope in the ' 
isolated from the tissues. This provides convmcmg proo 
methionine is the precursor of cystine, at least in so far as ■ 
fur in the molecule is concerned. 
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None of tlie experiments described above furnishes vholl^' satis- 
factoiy information concerning the extent of c 3 ’stinc formation 
in vivo. Since our investigation involved the use of a diet more 
nearlj" devoid of c.vstine than any previouslj' eraplo 3 md, the data 
represent a closer approach to a quantitative measure of the svn- 
thesis of this amino acid during grou'th than an 3 ’ previoush’- re- 
corded. From this point of view particularlx'^ are the findings 
of interest. 


EXPKlirMENT.IL, 

The procedure involved the principle made use of b 3 " Scull and 
Rose (1930) in demonstrating the in vivo s 3 mthesis of arginine. 
For this purpose, a mixture of amino acids which was devoid of 
both C 3 'stine and methionine was incorporated in two diets, one 
of which (Diet 1) was supplemented with each of the sulfur-con- 
taining amino acids, and the other (Diet 2) with methionine alone. 
Both diets Avere administered ad libitum. At the beginning of the 
tests, litter mates of the rats emplo 3 'ed in the growth studies Avere 
killed and subjected to anal 3 'sis in toto for C 3 ’^stine. The other mem- 
bers of each litter were killed and anab^zed after the 3 ’ had received the 
experimental diets for periods of 36 or 48 da 3 's. Obviousl 3 '', in the 
animals upon Diet 2 the increments in tissue C 3 '^stine incidental 
to groAvth, after being corrected for the possible traces of C 3 'stine 
present in the Autamin supplements, represent the amounts of the 
amino acid AA^hich AA’ere manufactured in vivo. 

Composition of Diets — The composition of the amino acid mix- 
ture (Mixture XXI-a) is presented in Table I. Each of the com- 
ponents AA'as shoAvn to be anal 3 ^ticall 3 ^ pure, and to be dcAmid of 
C 3 'stine, as measured b 3 '’ the Sullivan test. 

The make-up of the diets is shown in Table II. Their sulfur 
content Avas identical, though deriA'ed from different proportions 
of the sulfur-containing amino acids. Furthermore, each diet 
contained 16.0 per cent of amino acid Mixture XXI-a. This 
represents the sum of the quantities listed in the third column 
of Table I. Thus, except for C 3 '’stine and methionine, the per cent 
of each ph 3 ’'siologicall 3 ’’ effective amino acid in the food is repre- 
sented 63 ’’ the cori'espondiug figure in the second column of Table 
I. Diet 1 contained 11.9 and Diet 2, 12.0 per cent of cffcctiA’c 
amino acids. 
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The vitamin B factors were furnished to each animal in the form 
of two pills daily, each containing 75 mg. of milk concentrate and 
50 mg. of tikitiki extract. The daily intake of nitrogen from these 
sources amounted to slightly less than 4 mg. We have used these 

Table I 


Composition of Ammo Acid Mixture 



Mixture XXI-a 


Physiologi- 
cally active 
ammo ^cids 

As used 


pm. 


Glycine 

0 1 

0 1 

Alanine 

0 2 

0 4* 

Serine 

0 1 

0 2* 

Vahne 

1 0 

2 0’ 

Leucine 

1 2 

2 4* 

Isoleucine 

0 S 

1 6* 

Cystine 

Methionine 

Proline 

0 2 

0 2 

Hydroxyprohne i 

0 1 

0 1 

Aspartic acid 

0 2 1 

0 2 

Glutamic “ 

2 0 

2 0 

Phenylalanine 

1 2 

1 2* 

Tyrosine 

0 6 

0 6 

Arginine 

0 4 


“ monohydrochloiide 


0 5 

Histidine 

0 5 


“ monohydrochloride monohyduvte 


0 7 

Lysine 

1 2 

I 5 

“ monohydrochloride 


Tryptophane 

0 4 

0 4 

Threonine 

0 7 

0 7 

Sodium bicarbonate 


1 2 


10 9 

16 0 


* Racemic acids 


materials in several hundred tests, and have found them sate 
factory for feeding trials of relativelj*^ short duration (50 to 
days). In the present investigation it was essential to know e 
extent to which they might contribute cystine to the food, omce 
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preliminary experiments had indicated that they could not be 
analyzed for cystine without considerable error, we resorted in- 
stead to a measure of the organically bound sulfur (total sulfur 
minus inorganic sulfur) . The results showed that the daily intake 
of organic sulfur from these sources amounted to 0.2 mg. If 
tills were solely in the form of cystine, which undoubtedly was not 
the case, it would be equivalent to 0.75 mg. of cystine daily from 
the vitamin pills. Therefore, this figure was used in correcting 
the increments in tissue cystine, as will be pointed out later. 

Table II 

Composition of Diets 

The vitamm B factors \\eic supplied m the form of two pills daily, each 
containing 75 mg of milk concentrate and 50 mg. of tikitiki extract 



Diet 1 j 

Diet 2 


gm 

jm. 

Amino acid Mixture XXI-a 

16 0 

16 0 

Cystine (i(— )-) ' 

0 2 i 

0 0 

Methionine (dl-) 

0 8 

1 1 

Dextrin 

31 0 ! 

30 9 

Sucrose 

15 0 

15 0 

Salt mixture* ' 

4 0 1 

4 0 

Agar 1 

2 0 i 

2 0 

Lard 

26 0 1 

26 0 

Cod liver oil | 

50 1 

5 0 


100 0 

100 0 


* Osborne and Mendel (1919). 


Four litters of young rats were employed. With Litter 1 the 
feeding tiiak were terminated after 36 days, and with Litters 2, 3, 
and 4 after 48 days. Two or three animals from each litter were 
sacrificed at the beginning of the feeding trials and analyzed for 
cystine. The remaining animals in each litter were divided into 
two groups, one of which received Diet 1 and the other Diet 2. 
At the end of the feeding periods each animal was weighed, chloro- 
formed, and analyzed for cystine. For this purpose, the gastro- 
intestinal tract was removed and washed out under the tap. The 
entire carcass was then weighed and ground thoroughly in a meat 
chopper. The resulting material was placed in a 1000 cc. round 
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bottom flask, covered with about 700 cc. of acetone, and mixed. 
After .standing for 24 hour.s, the acetone-water wa.s removed bj’ 
filtration. This extraction was repeated four times with acetone 
and four times with other. The solid material was then removed 
by filtration and dried in a vacuum oven at 60°. The dry tissue 
so obtained consisted of a light gray powder which amounted to 
about 20 per cent of the live weight of the animal. 

In the estimation of c>-stine the tissue powder was hydrolyzed 
by boiling for 20 hours on a sand bath with 8 times its weight of 
40 per cent sulfuric acid. After cooling, the hydrolysate was 
filtered, and diluted until each cc. contained approximately 1 to 
1.5 mg. of cy.stine. The remainder of the procedure was carried 
out essentially as described by Rossouw and Wilken-Jorden (1935), 
the color intensity being measured in a photoelectric colorimeter. 
Preliminary tests showed that no cystine-containing materia! was 
removed by the treatment with acetone and ether, and that addi- 
tions of cy.stine to a tissue preparation preceding hydrolysis were 
I'ecovered quantitative!}'. 

In order to conserve space, the re.sults of one typical experiment 
only are presented in detail. The.sc are found in Table III. The 
cystine percentages were calculated on the basis of the ti.ssue 
weights; ■i.e., the weights of the carcasses after the alimentary 
residues had been removed. Rats 3600 and 3601 were the con- 
trols which were analyzed at the beginning of the experiment. 
The other members of the litter received Diet 1 or Diet 2 for 48 
days. The average weight of the alimentary contents of the 
controls was assumed to represent the initial weight of the ali- 
mentary residues of each of their litter mates. In like manner, the 
average percentage of cystine in the controls was used in calcu- 
lating the initial cystine content of the rats which received the 


diets. 


* • • f +v» 

The percentage of C3'stine in the animals at the expiration of tne 

growth periods was invariably larger than in the controls at the 

beginning of the experiments. This Avas found to be true also o 

arginine (Scull and Rose, 1930), and probably is attributable to a 

larger proportion of ivater and skeletal structures in younger than 


in older rats. 

The figures in the last column of Table III, representing 
increments in cystine, demonstrate that the subjects increased 
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tlieii content of this amino acid by values ranging from 229 to 
269 mg. No significant difference is to be observed between the 
animals which received both cj^stine and methionine (Diet 1) and 
those which received methionine alone (Diet 2). Nor was there a 
significant difference in the rate at which the members of the two 
groups gained in body w eight Of the animals in the four litters, 
eleven received both cj'stine and methionine, and sho^Aed an 
average cystine increment of 3.5 mg. per gm. of gain in body 


Table III 

Increment in Tissue Cyshne during Growth, Litter 2 
The feeding experiments were continued for 48 days 


Eat No 
and sex 

Dietary 

supplement 

Body 

Cystme content 

j 

C} stinc 
! mere- 
1 mont 

Initial 

Final 

vm 


Lne 

RHR 

Initial 



Final 



H 





mg 


! 




Wism 

gm 

gm 

1 gm 


per 

mg 

mg 

mg* 








cent 




3600 cf 


50 

47 5 


1 

259 


123 



3601 cf 


58 

51 2 



231 


118 



3592 cf 

Cystine + 

51 j 

43 4 

133 

126 

245 1 

29S 1 


375 

269 

3593 cf 

methio- 

53 

45 4 

134 

125 

245 1 

286 

111 

357 

246 

3594 9 

nine 

55 

47 4 

129 

119 

245 

290 

116 

345 

229 

3595 

Methionine 

52 

44 4 

I 133 

1 121 

245 

288 

109 

348 : 

239 

3597 9 


54 

46 4 

; 132 

1 124 

245 

294 

114 

365 

251 

3598 9 


Ji. 

46 4 

127 

1 “V 

245 

1 

307 

114 

359 

245 


* Weight after lemoval of the alinient.irj contents 


eight. The coiiesponding figine foi the fifteen lats which 
icceived methionine alone x\as 3 G mg 
In Table IV are summarized the data on (\stme s 3 'nthesis foi 
each of the four litters. The values given in the fifth column 
lepiesent the diffeiences between the mciements in tissue C3'stine 
and the maximum possible C 3 '&tine miakt's of the subjects on Diet 
2. As will be observed, the amount of evstme manufactured b3 
the oiganism vaiied fiom 144 mg in the 3{) dav expenment to 307 
mg. in one of the 48 da3' experiments. On a dailv basis the cystine 
synthesis vaiied fiom 4 to G4 mg These qiiantitie.s, though 
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smaller than the figure representing the average daily synthesis 
of arginine in the rat (cf. Scull and Rose (1930)), are much larger 
than any hitherto reported for cystine. Ob\nously, they represent 
minimal values. On the other hand, thej'' would be increased by 
only 0.75 mg. each even if it were assumed that none of the organ- 
ically bound sulfur in the vitamin pills was present as cystme. 
One may assert, therefore, with considerable confidence that the 
cystine requirement of the young rat is not far from 4 to 6 mg. per 
daj% depending upon the rate of gain, and that this quantity may 
be obtained through synthesis alone when the ration is adequate 
in other respects. 


Table IV 

Cystine Synthesis during Growth 


Xiittor No. 

Duration o! 
experiment 

Average 
increment 
in tissue 
cystine 

Maximum 

cystine 

intake* 

Average 

cystine 

synthesis 

Rate of 
cystine 
synthesis 


days 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. p^r dag 

1 

30 

171 

27 

144 

4.0 

2 

1 48 

1 245 

36 

209 

4,4 

3 

48 

343 

38 

307 

6.4 

4 

48 

324 

i 36 

288 

G.O 


* Based on the improbable assumption that all of the organic sulfur in 
the vitamin pills was present as cystine. 


Inasmuch as methionine was the only organic sulfur compound 
available in sufficient proportions to account for the cystine depo- 
sition in the tissues of the animals on Diet 2, the conclusion is 
warranted that the sulftir of methionine was utilized in the forma- 
tion of cystine. It should be borne in mind, however, that neither 
our observations, nor those of others, indicate necessarily that the 
carbon chain of cystine has its origin in the carbon chain of 
methionine. This problem, as well as the mechanism involved m 
cystine synthesis, still awaits elucidation. 


SUMM.\RY 

By measuring the increments in tissue cystine of young rats 
receiving diets containing mixtures of highly purified amino aw s 
in place of proteins it has been shown that 4 to 6 mg. of cys me 
•may be synthesized daily for purposes of growth. No signi ica 
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differences are observable in the cystine increments in the tissues 
nor in the.rates of gain in body weight of subjects receiving (1) 
methionine alone, and (2) methionine plus cystine. Thus, the 
quantities indicated above appear to represent a close approxima- 
tion to the cystine requirement of the young growing rat for new 
tissue formation. 

Since in certain of the experiments methionine was the onlj'- 
organic sulfur compound available in sufficient proportions to 
account for the cystine deposition in the tissues, one is warranted 
in concluding that the sulfur of methionine is utilized in the manu- 
facture of cystine. Neither our observations, nor the published 
findings of others, indicate necessarily that the carbon chain of 
cj'stine originates in the carbon chain of methionine. 
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HOMOLOGOUS SERIES OF a-SUBSTITUTED ALIPHATIC 

ACEDS 


By P. a. LEVENE* and MARTIN KUNA 

(/•Vom the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, April 7, 1941) 

It is now recognized that every group attached to the asym- 
metric carbon atom contributes to the total rotation of the mole- 
cule. Thus, given an acid of the general type 

COOH 

I 

H— C~X 

( 

R 

in which X is a functional group and R is an alkyl group, its rota- 
tion will vary not only with variations in X but also with varia- 
tions in R. The effects of changes in R are due not only to varia- 
tions in the numerical values of its own contributions but also to 
variations in its inducing (vicinal) effect on COOH and on X, by 
virtue of which the contributions of each of these two groups 
likewise vary. It was observed first by Tschugaeff that the rota- 
tions of members of homologous series of substances increase in 
value, reaching a certain maximum. In our laboratory observa- 
tions on several groups of homologous substances caused us to 
modify the conclusion of Tschugaeff to state that the molecular 
rotations of successive members of configurationally related 
homologous series progressively move in the same direction. For 
example, if the first member is levorotator}'’ and the second and 
third dextrorotatory, the rotation of the first is more levo, and that 
of the third more dextro, than that of the second (1). It is de- 
sirable to extend the observations to a variety of homologous 

* Died September 6, 1940. 
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a-Substituted Aliphatic Acids 


series in order to test whether this property may be accepted as a 
general property of all homologous series. 

The present communication relates to the grouping of a-bromo 
aliphatic acids and of a-amino aliphatic acids into homologous 
series and the establishment of the maximum rotations of the 
homologous series of a-hydroxy, a-bromo, and of a-amino acids. 
Three members of each series were studied; namely, a-substituted 
propionic, butyric, and caproic acids. 

Grouping in Homologous Series — The a-hydroxy acids were 
grouped into a homologous series by Levene and Haller (2), 
who found that homologous a-hydroxy acids rotate in the same 
direction. 

The Z(-l-)-a-hydroxy aliphatic acids are configurationally re- 
lated to the Z-a-amino acids, and thus the homologous series of 
a-amino aliphatic acids has the same sign of rotation. 

The a-bromo aliphatic acids were grouped into a homologous 
series by identical treatment of the a-amino acids with nitrosyl 
bromide. It was found that the individual members of this 
homologous series of a-bromo aliphatic acids have the same sign 
of rotation. It may also be expected that homologous series of 
a-hydroxy acids should by an identical mode of treatment of its 
individual members lead to a homologous series of a-halogeno 
acids. On the basis of this consideration, it follows from the work 
of Levene, Mori, and Mikeska (3) that the members of the ho- 
mologous series of a-halogeno acids rotate in the same direction. 
Levene and Haller (4) later confirmed this conclusion on the basis 
of a different set of experiments. 


CH- 


CH- 


II 


II 


CH 

1 

COOH 

1 

CH 

1 

COOH 

1 

1 

HCOH - 
1 

1 

CHCl 

1 

1 

HCOH - 
1 

1 

^ CHCl 

1 

i 

CH, 

1 

CH, 

1 

C,H5 

c,h, 

(-h) 

{-) 

(-b) 

(-) 


CHj 

II 

CH 

I 

HCOH 

C4H9 

(+) 


COOH 

CHCl 

I 

C.Hs 

(-) 


The members of the homologous senes 01 vmyicaiuu 
a series of a-chloro acids rotating in the same ji,er 

identity of the configurations of the ® . .jjesame 

be substantiated by the fact that, in all acids rotati g 
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direction, induction of the ionized state causes the rotation to 
shift in the same direction. 

In all of the a-substituted acids, as given in Table I, the sense 
of the shift in the direction of rotation on passing from the un- 
dissociated state of the carbox3d to the ionized state remains the 
same for each of the individual members of the homologous 
series (5). 

Resolution of a-Hydroxy Acids — Because of the differences in 
solubility of the individual members of this series and because of 
the kctide formation in the process of liberation of the free acids, 
it was found preferable to refer to the rotation of the barium salts 
in aqueous solution. 

Lactic acid has been resolved by Purdie and Walker (6). The 
maximum rotation of the sodium salt of the f(-f-) acid is [Mjp^ = 
-11.9°. The acid has = -t-3.4° (c - 10.5). 

a-Hydroxy-n-hutyric acid has been resolved by Guye and Jordan 
(7) through the brucine salt and by Levene and Haller (4) through 
the morphine salt. In the present study, the recrystallization of 
the morphine salt was continued until the solid phase and the 
filtrate yielded a barium salt of thed(-)-a-hydroxybutyric acid 
with a constant rotation of [M]^ = -bl4.9°, somewhat higher 
than that (-f-13.2°) previously recorded (4). 

a-Hydroxycaproic acid has been resolved bj’’ Levene, Mori, and 
Mikeska (3) through the cinchonidine salt. The same procedure 
was followed, and the recrystallization was continued until the 
rotations of the barium salts obtained respectively from the solid 
phase and from the mother liquor were practically identical. 
The rotation of the barium salt of the d{—) acid was [M]c = 
+22.2°, which is practically the same as that previousb' reported. 

Resolution of a-Bromo Acids — ^The resolution of the a-brorao- 
propionic acid to maximum was accomplished bj’' Eamberg^^(8) 
through the cinchonine salt; in homogeneous state it had [M]u = 
-43.6°. 

<x-Bronwbuiyric acid was resolved through the brucine salt. 
The maximum rotation was found to be [MJp^ = +59.6° (homo- 
geneous). It is peculiar that some time ago Ahlberg (9) failed to 
resolve the substance through the brucine salt but was successful in 
accomplishing the task through the strj'chninc salt, althougl^the 
maximum rotation obtained bj’’ this author was onlj' [M]d — 



Table I 

Maximum Rotations of Acids o f Ihc. Type RCIIXCOOH (X = OH, Dr, and XHi) a7ul Derivatives 
.-Hydroxy acids 151 )” a-Bromo acids I IMj" a-Amino acids 
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-5-1.0“. By conversion of the first mother liquor of the brucine 
salt info the .strychnine salt, we have been able to obtain the 
Icvorotatory form. The three a-bromo acids discussed in this 
paper were resolved to the levorotatoiy acid through the strych- 
nine salt (10). 

a-Bromocaproic acid was resolved through the strychnine salt 
and tlie maximum rotation in homogeneous state was found to 
he [Ml“ - -71.4°. 

Tlnus, again in the homologous series of a-bromo acids rotating 
in the same direction the maximum values of the rotations of the 
•successive members progressively increase in value. 

Series of a-Amino Acids — From Table I it ma}’’ be seen that the 
rotations of the successive members of the series of a-araino acids 
likewise increase in value. The correlation of the configurations 
of the individual members given in Table I was assumed on the 
ba.s'is of the method of their preparation. Ever}'' one of the acids 
can be prepared from the corresponding dextrorotatory a-bromo 
acid. 

In every case, the shift of the direction of rotation of every con- 
figurationally related member of each homologous series on passing 
from undissociated acid to the ion is in the same direction.' 

The effect of temperature on the conversion of amino acids to 
hydroxy acids was studied, and it was found that there was not 
much more racemization at 90° than at 28°. At 0° this amounted 
to 24, 15, and 25 per cent, for the derivatives of propionic, butyric, 
and caproic acids respectively. 

The racemization on conversion of the amino acid to the bromo 
acid with nitros}’’! bromide is 15 per cent for the buti'ric acid and 
22 per cent for the caproic acid. 

The a-hydroxybutyric acid, when treated with NO and B 12 , 
"'as recovered unchanged. 

‘ The ievorotutory a-bromo acids, which ai'c produced by the action of 
iiitrosyl bromide from amino acids possessing the I configuration, differ 
bom the latter in that they become more dextrorotatory or less strong j 
levorotatory on ionization. Therein they also differ from the l-a-hydroxy 
acids produced by the action of nitrous acid upon 1-amino acids. If this 
he taken as evidence that they possess the d configuration, it must be con- 
cluded that Walden inversion occurs during their formation by the reaction 
"f a-araino acids with nitrosyl bromide, and not during their con'crsion 
hy .ammonia into d-amino acids. (M. K.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

d( — )-a-Hydroxy'V-Biityric Acid — ^The preparation and resolu- 
tion of the morphine salt was carried out in the manner described 
by Levene and Haller (4) . The recrj^stallization of the morphine 
salt from 50 per cent alcohol was continued until a morphine salt 
was obtained which yielded a barium salt with [a]n = +8-6'’ 
(c = 8.1). 

From the mother liquor from the last crystallization, a second 
ciystalline deposit was obtained which yielded a barium salt with 
[a]f = +8.3° (c = 10.3). 

The mother liquor of this second substance was converted into 
the barium salt, having [«]„ = +8.0° (c = 15.3). 

The crystalline morphine salts w'ere combined and recrystallized 
four times from 50 per cent alcohol. Two fractions were obtained 
which on conversion into barium salts gave the following two 
fractions. 

Fraction I. = -f8.69'’; (Ml" = +14.9° (c = 7.7) 

" II. (alS = +8.50°; (M]S = +14.6° (" = 12.0) 

(Ba salt in water) 

ThelMlp^ = +14.9° maj'^ be accepted as the maximum rotation 

of the barium salt of d-a-hydroxy-n-butyric acid. Levene and 
Haller (4) report a rotation of [a]^^ = +7.7° for it. 

Fraction I was analyzed. 

CsHuOsBa. Calculated. C 27.95, H 4.11, Ba 39.99 
Found, “ 27.47. “ 3.97, " 39.93 

d{+)-oi-Hydroxy-n-CapToic Acid — For the resolution of this 
acid the procedure of Levene, Mori, and Mikeska (3) was foUowe • 
•The cinchonidine salt was recrystallized from water until a 
of the crystals yielded a barium salt with [q:]d^ = +1®- 
water) (c = 1.6). 

Part of the mother liquor of the above cinchonidine s ^ 
converted into a barium salt having Hf = +10.7° (c - • 

The crystalline cinchonidine salt was recrystallized go 
and a barium salt was obtained ivhich had la]^ = -r 

= „ = +11.1°> 


The mother liquor yielded a barium salt with [a 
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[M]d’ = +22.2° (c = 1.7), which was taken as the maximum 
value. 


Ci:H2.0.Ba. Calculated, Ba 34.38; found, Ba 34.44 

Levene, Llori, and Mikeska (3) report [M]d® = +23° for the 
sodium salt of a-hydrox3'’-n-caproic acid. They give a value of 
[M]“ = —4.95° for the free acid in H2O. 

Eoiations of {—)-a-Bromopropionic Acid (8) — ^An acid of 
= —21.6°, [M]n^ = —33.1° (homogeneous), i.e. 75 per cent of the 
maximum, gave a rotation of [a]“ = —28.1°, IM]d^ = —43° 
(c = 11.6) ; whence the maximum [M]d^ = —57° in ether. 

Methyl a-Broviopropionate (11) — 9.7 gm. of (— )-a-bromo- 
propionic acid, [aJo® = —21.6° (homogeneous) = 75 per cent of 
the maximal value, were dissolved in 100 cc. of methanol containing 
2 gm. of H2SO4. This was refluxed for 8 hours, concentrated to a 
small volume, and extracted with ether. The fraction boiling 
at 41-43°, 15 mm., was collected. Yield 3.4 gm. 

C^HtOjBf. Calculated. C 28.75, H 4.23, Br 47.86 
Found. “ 29.30, “ 4.33, “ 46.97 

[«]“ = -37.7°; [M]” = -63.0°; maximum [M]” = -84° (homogeneous) 

Walker (11) reports [a]'J = +42.65° for the dextrorotatory variety 
of this substance. 

(-\-)-a-Bromo-n-Butyric Acid (S) — The resolution of the racemic 
acid was accomplished by extracting the brucine salt with acetone 
and with varying mixtures of acetone and chloroform. A typical 
example of the procedure is the following. The dl-a-hromo-n- 
butyric acid was dissolved in a mixture of 5 parts of acetone and 1 
part of chloroform, and 1 equivalent of brucine was added. As 
soon as a ciwstalline precipitate formed (after several hours), it 
was filtered off. It is essential not to allow this mixture to stand 
overnight. The brucine salt was then extracted ten times with 
acetone at 50°. The operation was followed by extraction three 
times with a mixture of 9 parts of acetone and 1 part of chloroform 
at 50°; then three times with a mixture of 8 parts of acetone to 
2 parts of chloroform and finally four times with a mixture of 7 
parts of acetone and 3 parts of chloroform. After each of the 
last three extractions portions were taken and converted into t e 
free acids. The optical rotation, [a] = +39.5 ,[M]p — +66.0 
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(in ether) (c — 9.1), was identical for each sample. Levene, Mori, 
and Mikeska (3) report [MJo® = +59°. 

The free acid was distilled. B.p. 66-69°, 0.04 mm.; df = 
1.568. 

C^HrOsBr. Calculated. C 28.75, H 4.23, Br 47.86 
Found. “ 28.86, ‘‘ 4.19, “ 47.96 
[aln = +36.3°; tM]D^= +60.6“ (c = 9.5) ; maximum [M]n = +66° (in ether) 
Wd = +33.3°; [M]n = +55.6°; maximum [M]” = +60° (homogeneous) 

Thus, racemization to the extent of 8 per cent occurred during ■ 
distillation. 

About 1 year later the rotation of this same substance was again 
determined ; it was 80 per cent of the maximal value, and thus had 
undergone a further racemization of 12 per cent. Its rotation was 
[a]f = +27.2°; [M]“ = +45.4° (c = 9.1); maximum [M]“ 

= +57° (in 30 per cent alcohol). 

Methyl a-Bromo-n-Butyrate — 10 gm. of (+)-a-bromo-n-butyric 
acid, [a]“ = +26.5° (homogeneous) = 74.3 per cent of the 
maximal value, were dissolved in 100 cc. of methanol containing 
2 gm. of concentrated sulfuric acid and refluxed for 8 hours. 
The solution was then concentrated at 25° under reduced pressure 
to a small volume. The residue was extracted with ether, and the 
ether solution was washed with a 5 per cent solution of sodium 
carbonate, then with water, and dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulfate and distilled. Yield 7.4 gm.; b.p. 57-59°, 11 mm.; df = 
1.402; n“ = 1.4497. 


CiHsOjBr. Calculated. C 33.15, H 5.01, Br 44.16 
Found. “ 33.16, " 4.99, " 44.21 
W” = +37.9°; [M]S = +68.6°; maximum IM]U = +93° (homogenoous) 

{—)-a-Bromo-n-Butyric Acid — The first mother liquor obtained 
from the brucine salt was liberated from the alkaloid and t e 
free acid was converted into the strychnine salt. This was is 
solved in 95 per cent alcohol at 75° and cooled rapidly. ^ 
crystalline deposit was recrystallized in the same manner. 
eight crystallizations a sample of the acid was obtaine n ic 
hadWl^ = -31.7°; [M]f = -57.4° (in ether) 

87 per cent of the maximum. The resolution was not c 

iurther. 
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{—)-a-Bromo-n-Caproic Add ? — ^The dZ-a-bromo-n-caproic acid 
was prepared in the usual way by bromination of pure n-caproic 
acid. The acid (c/. (3)) was neutralized with a solution of strych- 
nine in chloroform and the solution was concentrated under re- 
duced pressure to a thick syrup. The residue was taken up in 
acetone and the crystalline precipitate was filtered off the same 
day. The precipitate was then suspended in acetone, and the 
mixture stirred well with a mechanical stirrer and then filtered. 
The operation was repeated several times. The bromo acid at 
this stage had [a]“ = -24.5° (in ether). The extraction was 
continued with boiling acetone, and after four extractions the 
rotation of the resulting acid reached the value of [a]D*-= —28.7° 
(in ether) . The further resolution was continued by recrystalliza- 
tion from a mixture of 8 parts of acetone and 2 parts of water. 
After the ninth crystallization the strychnine salt yielded an acid 
with a rotation of [«]“ = -40.8° (in ether). The eleventh re- 
crystallization yielded an acid with the rotation of [a]?? = —41.6 ; 
the twelfth —42.2°. After the thirteenth, it was [q:]d* = —42.1° 
(in ether) (c = 36). Thus, [«]“ = -42.2°, [M]f = -82° (in 
ether), was accepted as the maximum obtained by this manner of 
resolution. The acid distilled at 90-92°, 1 mm.; — 1.367. 

CtHuOjBr. Calculated, Br 40.98; found, Br 41.03 


The rotation of the distilled product was — 36.2 , 

[Ml“ = -70.6°. This was 98.6 per cent of the maximal value. 



-57.7°, i.e. 80.6 per cent of the maximal value. Maximum 

[M]“ = —71.6° (homogeneous). 

From existing data (3) the following rotations were calculated, 
with = -42.2° (in ether) as the maximum. In 30 per cent 
alcohol [q:]“ = — 35.2°; [M]d = —68.6° (maximum); Na salt in 
water [a] “ = -11.3°; ’[M]“ = -24.5° (maximum). 

(.-)-Methyl a-Bromo-n-Caproaie— 10 gm. of (-)-a-bromo-7i- 

’ Levene and Mardashew (12) report [a]” = —37.97° for a-bromo-n^ 
caproic acid resolved in this manner. This value should have rea od 
= —37.97° (homogeneous, 1 dm.). 
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caproic acid, [a]^ = —36.2° (homogeneous) = 98.6 per cent of 
the maximal value, were refluxed for 8 hours with 100 cc. of 
methanol containing 2 gm. of concentrated sulfuric acid. The 
solution was concentrated to 15 cc. at 25° under reduced pressure. 
The residue was extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution 
washed with a 5 per cent sodium carbonate solution and then wnth 
water and dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate. The fraction 
boiling at 60-61°, 1 mm., -was collected. The jdeld was 6.4 gm.; 
= 1.282; nf = 1.4520. 

CTHuOjBr. Calculated. C 40.18, H 6.28, Br 38.23 
Found. “ 40.30, “ 6.41, “ 38.28 

[«]” = —49.4°; [MJo = —103°; maximum CNIJo = —104° (homogeneous) 

Synthesis of l{-{-)-a-Ainino-n-Butyric and of l(+)-a-Amino-n- 

Caproic Acids 

The synthesis was accomplished by a modification of the usual 
method (13) which led to yields of over 85 per cent for amino- 
butyric and 92.5 per cent for aminocaproic acid. There was 
practical^ no racemization in the course of the reaction. Hence, 
for the preparation of opticalb' active amino acids in cases in 
which the acid can be prepared by the action of ammonia, it is 
preferable to resoh^e the bromo acid rather than the amino acid. 
It is not necessaiy to resolve the bromo acid to the maximum rota- 
tion, for the a-amino acids containing about 20 per cent of the 
dl form are readily purified to maximum rotation bj'^ two or three 
reciystallizations from water. 

A typical example of the preparation of l{-\-)-a-aminobvtync 
acid is the following. 13 gm. of (+)-a-bromo-n-butyric acid, 

= -4-26.5° (homogeneous) = 74.3 per cent of the maximal 
value, were slowlj' added to 100 cc. of saturated aqueous ammoni^ 
The solution wa.s allowed to stand at room temperature for 
days and then evaporated to complete dryness under reduce 
pressure. To remove residual moisture, small portions of met - 
anol and of benzene were added to the residue and the 
were removed by distillation under reduced pressure at 40- 
The operation was repeated several times. The residue was en 
extracted with hot methanol and the operation continue un 
the residue no longer showed the presence of bromide 
a rule two or three extractions sufficed. The extracts were g 
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concentrated to dryness under reduced pressitre and the residue 
was again extracted with hot methanol. If an insoluble residue 
was obtained, the operation of concentrating the mother liquor 
with subsequent extraction was continued until the product was 
completely soluble in jnethanol. In this experiment the yield of 
the first residue was 6 gm. and from the extracts an additional 
10 gm. were obtained, a total yield of 87 per cent of amino acid. 
[«]f = +10.0” (c = 5.0) (in 20 per cent HCl), corresponding to 
78 per cent of the maximal value (see below). Though the 
starting material contained 25.7 per cent of the dl form, the amino 
acid contained only about 22 per cent of the dl form. 

CiHjOjN. Calculated, N 13.58; found, N 13.76 

This substance ivas recrystallized five times from water, when 
its rotation in 20 per cent HCl was [a]“ = +20.5° (c = 10), 
maximum [M]d® = +21.1° (in 20 per cent HCl). 

d(—)-a-Amino-n-Caproic Acid (12) — 55 gm. of (— )-(a;-bromo- 
n-caproic acid, [ajn® = —32.3° (homogeneous) = 88 per cent of 
the maximal value, were dissolved in 565 cc. of saturated aqueous 
ammonia and allowed to stand at room temperature for 36 hours. 
The further procedure ivas as above. The residue obtained on 
concentration of the first methanol extract was completely soluble 
in hot methanol. The first residue insoluble in hot methanol was 
washed on a Buchner funnel with methanol until free from bromide 
ions. The yield was 34 gm. or 92.5 per cent. 

C«H,,OjN. Calculated. C 54.92, H 10.00, NH=-N 10.69 
Found. " 54.94, " 9.99, " 10.67 

Wd = -21.4°, [M]d = -28° (in 20 % HCl) (c = 9.4) 

Marlv'o (14) reports = +23.1° (in 20 per cent HCl, c = 
•i-6), [M]“'= +30°, which can be considered maximum. 

Action of HNOz on Alanine at Different Temperatures.^ At^ 
^8 in Aqueous Solution — 10 gm. of l(+)-alanine, [a]^ = +f.l0 
(in 20 per cent HCl) = 46 per cent of the maximal value, were 
dissolved in 124 cc. of n sulfuric acid and a solution of 8.6 gm. 
of NaN 02 in 25 cc. of water was added at a slow rate in the course 
of 10 minutes with constant stirring. At the end of this period 
another 25 cc. of an identical solution were added in the same 
manner. The reaction product was then neutralized with sodium 
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hydroxide and the solution was concentrated to diyness. To 
remove traces of water a mixture of benzene and alcohol was added 
and removed by distillation under reduced pressure, the operation 
being repeated several times. The salts were then esterified with 
ethanol in the usual way and the esters fractionated. The frac- 
tion boiling at 146-153° was collected. 

The rotation of the ethyl Z-lactate was [a]™ = —4.06° (homo- 
geneous), z.c. 28 per cent of the maximal value (see below) ; racemi- 
zation = 39 per cent. 

At 0° in Aqueous Solution — 10 gm. of l(-}-)-alanine, [alf = 
-f-7.10° (in 20 per cent HCl) = 46 per cent of the maximal value, 
were dissolved in 124 cc. of n sulfuric acid, cooled in an ice water 
bath, and a solution of 8.6 gm. of NaN 02 in 50 cc. of water wa.s 
added in the course of 45 minutes with constant stirring. At 
the end of this period another 8.6 gm. of NaN 02 were added in 
the same manner. 2 cc. of the solution at this time when analyzed 
for amino nitrogen gave 1.4 cc. of N 2 (Van Slyke). Another S.C 
gm. portion of NaN 02 was added and the solution was stirred in 
the ice bath for an additional hour. 2 cc. of the solution then 
gave 0.2 cc. of N 2 . The entire reaction required hours. The 
solution was neutralized with alkali and concentrated to a small 
volume. Then it was acidified with 40 per cent phosphoric acid 
and extracted with ether. The ether extract wms dried with an- 
hydrous sodium sulfate and evaporated to a small volume. Bar- 
ium hydroxide solution was added in excess. The solution was 
neutralized with sulfuric acid and centrifuged. The supernatant 
liquid was concentrated to diyness and the barium salt dried. 
The weight of barium salt was 9.5 gm. This was esterified with 
ethanol in the usual way, and the e.ster fractionated. The eth>^ 
Z-lactate, b.p. 148-153°, had [«]f = -5.05°, [M]“ = -5.96 
(homogeneous), i.e. 35 per cent of the maximal value; maximum 
[M]d = —17.1° (11). Thus 24 per cent racemization took piaec 

during the reactions. 25 

At 90° in Glacial Acetic Acid — 10 gm. of i(-f )-alanine, lajr 
= -h7.10° (in 20 per cent HCl), were dissolved in 300 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid and heated to 90° on a boiling water bath and 
of pulverized NaNOj were added in small portions with constan ■ 
stirring. Further treatment was the same as in the previous ex 
periment. 
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The resulting ethj^ Wactate had [a]^® = -3.79° (homogeneous) 
= 26 per cent of the maximal value; whence racemization = 43 
per cent. 

CsHioOj. Calculated. C 50.81, H 8.54 
Found. " 50.20, “ 8.56 

Ach’on of NOBr on Alanine — An aqueous solution of 5 gm. of 
l(-}-)-alanine, [aJo = +14.7° (in 20 per cent HCl), i.e. 96 per cent 
of the maximal value, was cooled in ice and an ethereal solution 
of nitrosyl bromide was added until the yellow color persisted for 
some time. The mixture was allowed to stand at room tempera- 
ture for 1§ hours. The bromopropionic acid was then extracted 
with ether and purified by fractional distillation. 

CjHtOjBr. Calculated. C 23.54. H 3.29 
Found. “ 23.21, “ .3.10 

Wd = -20.2°, (M]^® = -31.4° (homogeneous) = 71.5 per cent 
of the maximum; 25.6 per cent racemization. 

Levene and Haller (4) established the relationship between the 
barium salt and the ethyl ester of a-hj'droxy-n-butyric acid. 
From a barium salt of [a]^ — +7.7°, [M]d^ = +13.2°, an ethyl 
ester was obtained with [«]“ = +8.59°, [M]o^ = +11.3° (homo- 
geneous). This salt gave a free acid of la]l^ — —3.2° (calculated) 
(in HjO). The least maximum rotations, with [Mlo® = 
for the barium salt, are as follows: for the ethyl ester [M]d ~ 
+12.8° (homogeneous) and for the free acid [M]d = —3.7 
(in H 2 O). 

Action of NOBr on a-Hydroxybulyric Acid — -This experiment 
aimed at ascertaining whether in the substitution of NH 2 by 
Br by reaction with NOBr the formation of the hydroxy acid is not 
the prior reaction, followed by its bromination. 13 gm. ^ ® 
barium salt of the df-a-hydroxy-n-butyric acid were suspended 
in 10 cc. of water and 32.5 cc. of 40 per cent hydrobromic acid. 
5 cc. of bromine were added to the solution and nitric oxide v as 
passed through the solution which was keptdn a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt for 3 hours. At the end of that time 2 cc. of bromme 
were again added. The gas was passed during an additional 2 
hours. The bromine was removed in the usual waj'- an t e re 
action product extracted with ether. The acid distilled at 13»- 
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144° at 15 mm. pressure and the distillate ciystallized on standing. 
It contained no bromine. 

C4H,Os. Calculated. C 46.13, H 8.75 
Found. “ 45.67, “ 7.80 

Action of HNOi on l{-jr)-a-Amino-n-Butyric Acid — 20 gm. of 
a-amino-n-butyric acid, [«]“ = +10° (in 20 per cent HCl), ie. 
49 per cent of the maximal value, were converted into the hydrox}^ 
acid at 0° in aqueous solution in the manner described in the case 
of alanine. The reaction product was converted into the ethyl 
ester. It boiled at 49-57° at 15 mm. The yield was 10 gm. of 
ethyl i-a-hydroxybutyrate. 


CtHn.Oj. Calculated. C 54.40, H 9.16 
Found. " 54.42, “ 9.11 

[«]d^ = —4.0° (homogeneous), = —5.3° = 41.4 per cent 
of the maximal value of [M]d* = —12.8°. Thus 15 per cent 
racemization took place. 

In the same way, 10 gm. of Z(+)-a:-amino-n-butyric acid, 
[a] p® = +17.3° (in 20 per cent HCl), i.e. 85 per cent of the maximal 
value, were deaminized at 0° and the hydroxy acid was converted 
into the barium salt. The yield was 15 gm. 


CsHnOtBa. Calculated. C 27.95, H 4.11, Ba 39.99 
Found. “ 27.27, “ 4.11, “ 40.53 

= -6.29°, = -10.8° (in HjO) (c = 10.5); 

72.5 per cent of the maximum [M]d^ = —14.9°. Thus 15 pei 
cent of racemization took place during the reaction. 

Action of NOBr on a-Amino-n-Butyric Acid — 10 gm. of “ 

amino-n-butyric acid, [ajp® = +7.5° (in 20 per cent HCl), 

37 per cent of the maximal value, were treated in the manner e 
scribed in the case of a-hydroxy-n-butyric acid. 13 gm. o 
bromo acid were obtained, which boiled at 103-108 , 15 mm. 


C4H,02Br. Calculated, Br 47.9; found, Br 47.86 

., r i23 _ 

The rotation of the a-bromobutync acid was LaJo 
(homogeneous), i.e. 32 per cent of reaction, 

sponds to 13.5 per cent racemization in ino- 

^(^.-ya-Hydroxy-n-Caproic Acid 15 gm. of ( ) 
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n-caproic acid, [«]„ — —21.4® (in 20 per cent HCl) = 88 per cent 
of the maximal value, were deaminized at 0° in aqueous solution 
in the manner described above. The barium salt was isolated. 

CijHj.OsBa. Calculated, Ba 34.38; found, Ba 34.45 

- +7.31°, [M]u — +14.4® (in H2O), which is 65 per cent 
of the maximum of [hi] d - — 22.2®. There is 25 per cent racemi- 
zation. 

{■\-)-a-Bromo-n-Caproic Acid — 10 gm. of (i(— )-a;-amino-n-caproic 
acid, [a]f = -21.4° (in 20 per cent HCl) = 88 per cent of the 
maximal value, were treated with NOBr in aqueous solution in 
the manner described above. The yield of (+)-a-bromocaproic 
acid was 5 gm. It distilled at 86-89®, 0.35 mm. 

CtH.iO^Br. Calculated. C 36.92, H 5.69, Br 40.98 
Found. “ 37.09, “ 5.74, “ 40.60 

Wb = +25.3°, [M]“ = +49.5° (homogeneous), which is 
69 per cent of the maximal value; the racemization therefore 
was 22 per cent. 

Ethyl d{+)-oc-Hydroxy-n-Cap7'oate — 9 gm. of barium d(+)-a- 
hydroxy-n-caproate, [a]^® = +7.31° (in H2O) = 66 per cent of the 
maximal value, were suspended in 18 cc. of absolute alcohol and 
2.6 gm. of concentrated sulfuric acid in 7 cc. of absolute alcohol 
were slowty added with shaking. This was refluxed overnight. 
The ethyl d(+)-a-hydrox3’caproate, isolated as usual, distilled 
at 49-53°, 0.6 mm. The yield was 2.6 gm.; df = 0.9664. 

CsHieOj. Calculated. C 59.95, H 10 07 
Found. “ 59.95, “ 9.91 

[a]^^ = +4.68°, [M]|^ = +7.5°; whence the least maximum 
= +11° (homogeneous). 

SUMMARY 

1- a-Hydroxy-?i-butyric and Q;-h3''droxy-n-caproic acids weic 
resolved to maximal rotation. The molecular rotations of the 
barium salts of the I acids are —14.9° and —22° respective!.^ • 

2. The rotation of a-bromopropionic acid was determined in 
ether, and it was converted into the meth3d ester. The maximum 
rotation in ether was found to be [M]^ = —57°, and that of it.'^ 
ester [M]“ = -84°. 
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3. a-Bromo-n-butyric and a-bromo-n-caproic acids were re- 
solved to maximum values of [M]d = +60° and —72° respec- 
tively. Their methyl esters had [M]^ = +92° and -104°. 

4. a-Amino-n-butyric and a-amino-n-caproic acids were ob- 
tained from the a-bromo acids, and maximum rotations of [M] 
= +21.1° and —31.9° respectively were obtained. 

5. Alanine was treated with nitrous acid at 0°, 28°, and 90° 
and converted to the ethjd ester; the racemization w'as found to be 
24, 39, and 43 per cent respectively. 

6. Q:-Amino-7i-butyric acid was treated with nitrous acid at 
0° and converted into the ethjd ester, and the racemization was 
found to be 15 per cent. 

7. a-Amino-n-butyric and a-amino-n-caproic acids were treated 
with nitrous acid at 0° and the hydroxy acids were converted into 
the barium salts. The racemization was found to be 15 per cent 
and 25 per cent respectively. 

8. Alanine, a-amino-n-butyric and a-amino-n-caproic acids 
were converted into their respective bromo acids and the racemiza- 
tion was found to be 25.6, 13.5, and 22 per cent. 
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STUDIES QN THE RESPIRATORY PIGMENT OF 
URECHIS EGGS 

By N. H. HOROWITZ* and J. PERCY BAUMBERGEil 
(From the School of Biological Sciences, Stanford University, California) 

(Received for publication, June 9, 1941) 

Experiments previously reported (1) have shown that the ^gs 
of the Pacific marine worm, Urechis caupo, contain a 
oxidation-reduction pigment. The pigment, ca e ' 

is autoxidizable and changes color from red to j e o\\ ‘ 

It is soluble in water (reduced form insoluble below pH 5) and m 
acidified methanol, but insoluble in ether, acetone, c ' ’ 

and neutral alcohol. Evidence for participation o o 
in cellular respiration has been previously given. ...^ino-icnl 

Because of its biochemical interest and possi e em i 
significance, a more extensive study of the su s ance 

made, the results of which are reported below. 

Occurrence and Preparation Urechrome occurs c le . 
eggs of the worm. None has been found in the muse e, ^ ^ 

em sacs, or sperm. Traces arc found in tiro “ff 

elements of the female, probably in a^ociation m 
which mature in the blood of this species. , 

To prepare the pigment, the egg sacs are 
animal and dropped into sea water, care being a ,n,,(uving 
eentamination b? blood. The eggs 

the sacs and the empty sacs are removed. Jnwn and 

been washed several times, they are centn uge , 

transferred to a Soxhlet apparatus where they are ex wn-gr 
with acetone and then with ether until 3 mllow pignmn , 

come over. The urechrome, which 3 oMion is 

by shaking with 0.1 n HCl-raethanoI at 40 . 

'National Research Council Fellow in the Natural Sciences, 1939-40 
Present address, California Institute of Technology, 
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filtered and then concentrated in vacuo to about one-fourth of the 
original volume. It is now brought to pH 2 (glass electrode) with 
1 N NaOH, precipitating reduced urechrome. After standing at 
0° for several hours, the precipitate is centrifuged down, redis- 
solved in HCI-methanol, and reprecipitated with 4 to 5 volumes of 
ether. The ether precipitation is repeated, after which the pig- 
ment is collected in a centrifuge tube, washed twice with absolute 
methanol, and twice with distilled water. It is dried in vacuo 
over calcium chloride. The reduced pigment dries in dark violet, 
glistening flakes. It is non-crystalline. 10 gm. of dehydrated, 
defatted eggs yield about 40 to 60 mg. of urechrome. An addi- 
tional 15 to 20 mg. can be recovered from the supernatant of the 
NaOH precipitation by reducing the oxidized pigment, which has 
remained in solution, with a small crystal of stannous chloride and 
proceeding as ivith the first precipitate. It has been found that 
reduced urechrome can also be precipitated from HCl-methanol 
with a small amount of pyridine, apparently as the result of salt 
formation. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Oxidation-Reduction Potential — ^The oxidation-reduction poten- 
tial has been studied polarographically (2-4), checked by po- 
tentiometric titration. The advantage of the polarographic 
method consists in its being particularly adaptable to small quanti- 
ties in which the ratios of oxidant to reductant and the correspond- 
ing values of E/, are determinable without the addition of a second 
system. The method as used b 3 ’' us is less accurate than the pc- 
tentiometric titration, the error being ±5 millivolts. 

The instrument used was the Heyrovsk 3 ’^-Nejedly type with a 
dropping mercury electrode and a saturated calomel reference 
half-cell. The set-up was essentially that described by 
and Baumberger (2). The temperature was 25° ± 1°-’ 
saturated solution of pigment (1 to 3 mg. per cc.) in phosphate or 
borate buffer of the desired pH was deoxygenated by a stream o^ 
Orfroo nitrogen. A small quantity of platinized asbestos 
added and the gas changed to hydrogen. At various ° 

reduction (judged roughl 3 '- by the color of the solution) the y ■■ 

' Ow'mE to a typographical error, the temperature of the experirn 
was previously reported as 250° (1). 
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gen was replaced by nitrogen and a current-voltage curve was 
photographically recorded (Fig. 1). After complete reduction 
had been attained, the process could be reversed by introducing 
successive small amounts of air into the solution until complete 
oxidation was reached. From the polarographic curves so ob- 
tained, Eh and the relative heights of the cathodic and anodic 
waves can he measured, from which E'o, the ratio [Ox] : [Red], and 
the number of electrons involved in the reaction can be calculated. 



Fig. 1. rolarogi'am of urechrome. Phosphate buffer, pH 6.26. The 
horizontal line indicates ‘‘galvanometer zero,” above which a dropping Hg 
electrode is the cathode and below which it is the anode. A short vertical 
line is drawn through the half waves, intersecting ‘‘galvanometer zero 
ntE'o. The ratios [Ox]: [Red] are as follows: Curve I, 4:3, Curve II, 7.18, 

Curves III and IV, practically zero. 

Details of the calculations are given in the paper of Mullei and 
Baumberger (2). The potentials were readily reproducible, and 
were not noticeably affected by variations in the total concen- 
tration of dye. 

The change in E'o with pH was investigated from pH 5 to 10. 
These are the practical limits of pH for the substance, since be o\\ 
pH 5 the reduced form is insoluble and above pH 10 the pignaent is 
Unstable. E'o decreases by 59 millivolts per unit increase in p , 
vdthin the limits of experimental error (Table I). 

The reduction of urechrome involves only 1 electron, as can 
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be seen in Table I, where calculated values of Eh for 1 and 2 
electron processes are compared with the observed potentials. 
With some preparations a second polarographic wave was observed 
at a potential several hundred millivolts negative to the main wave. 
The height and slope of this wave were extremely variable, in 
some cases being pronounced, in others imperceptible. The 

Tabi,e I 


Relation of E'o to pH and Evaluation of n, from Polarographic Data 


pH 


lOx) 

Eh 

(Rcdi 

Calculated 
n =» I 

Calculated 
n 2 

Observed 




volt 

vole 

volt 

5.31 

0.287 





6.26 

0.228 

4:3 

0.236 

0.232 




7:18 


0.215 


7.39 

0.163 

3:1 

0.192 

0.178 

0.191 



9:7 

■BSb 

0.167 




5:36 


0.137 




2:25 


0.130 

0.091 



1:23 


0.122 

0.077 

7.70 

0.143* 





8.62 

0.089* 





9.15 

0.057 

7:3 


0.068 




19:13 


0.062 




21:16 

0.064 

0.061 




2:11 

0.013 

0.035 




8:47 

0.011 


0.011 



1:23 

-0.025 



9.97 

0.007 

7:1 

0.058 



Mean deviation from observed . . 

0.003 

0.019 

^ 


* Potentiometric titration. 


“half wave” potential did not vary in any regular manner wit 
pH, nor was it ever observed to fall below the “galvanometer 
zero” line, i.e. in the region corresponding to a conipletely reduce 
system, even after prolonged bubbling of hydrogen. We be leve 
the wave to be due to an unknown impurity or decomposi ion 

^ As a check on the polarographically determined potentials a few 
potentiometric titrations with a platinum electrode were cam 
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out. The reducing agent -was Na 2 S 204 , the oxidizing agent fer- 
ricyanide. The atmosphere was nitrogen. The results on the 
whole are in close agreement with the polarographicalty deter- 
mined potentials, although the curves tend to be somewhat 
steeper than the theoretical, with drifting potentials at the ex- 
tremes of the curve. This is attributed to poor poising of the 
S 3 'stem. A titration curve at pH 8.62 is shown in Fig. 2. The 
agreement between the polarographic and titrimetric measure- 



PiG. 2. Titration of reduced urechrome with ferricyanide, pH 8.62. 
The curves are the theoretical for n = 1 and n = 2. The circles represent 
e’tperimental values. 


ments is in accord wdth the findings of previous studies on electro- 
active reversible systems. 

We conclude that urechrome is a reversible oxidation-reduction 
system conforming, within the experimental limits, to the equation 


Eh = 0.599 + 


BUx i2ii 

F "iRedl 



In (H^l 


where the formulation of the reaction is as follows: 

O.xidant + H+ -b e ^ reductant 

Absorption Spectrum — Solutions of the pigment exhibit no 
specific absorption in the visible region. Aqueous solutions of the 
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oxidized form show general absorption of wave-lengths below 
540 m/i, whereas the reduced form absorbs generally below 620 
m/i. Reduced urechrome dissolved in acid methanol shows a 
band in the near ultraviolet at 388 mju. The oxidized form has 
not been investigated in this region. 

Reduced urechrome forms a deep violet solution in concen- 
trated sulfuric acid. This solution exhibits two marked absorp- 
tion bands; a broad band centering at 553 mp and a narrow band at 
(588 mp. The bands resemble those of hematoporphyrin an- 
liydride, formed from hemoglobin in concentrated sulfuric acid, 
which shows a broad band at 653 mp and a narrow one at 613 mp. 
It was therefore attempted to make a pyridine hemochromogen 
derivative of urechrome bj’- reduction in alkaline solution in the 
presence of pj’^ridine. The resulting solution showed a strong band 
at 548 mp and a weak band at 515 mp, typical of pyridine hemo- 
chromogen. It should be noted that the spectrum of pyridine 
hemochromogen cannot have resulted from contamination of the 
preparation with hemoglobin, since no hemoglobin spectrum was 
observed in untreated solutions, nor is the spectrum obtained by 
sulfuric acid treatment that of hematoporphyrin. 

Molecular Weight — Since the degree of purity of the pigment 
was not known, the molecular Aveight was approximated from 
diffusion measurements. A Northrop and Anson type of diffusion 
cell (5, 6) of 7.29 cc. capacity Avas used. The membrane constant, 
K, determined by standardization against 2 m NaCl, w'as 0.470. 
The temperature of the thermostat Avas 20° ± 0.05°. In order 
to obtain a high concentration of urechrome in the diffusion ce , 
acidified methanol AAms the solvent used in the dye experiments. 
Relative concentrations on the tAvo sides of the membrane Avere 


measured Avith an Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter. 

Three determinations of the diffusion constant of urec rome 
gave Dm, mothanoi = 0.363, 0.366, and 0.377 sq. cm. per day; aver- 
age, 0.368. Assigning the values 0.0062 to the viscosity ° 
solvent and 1.3 to the density of the pigment, one arrives a a 
approximate molecular Aveight of 1700. The method 
tion is given by Northrop and Anson (5). Since the ca cu 
is based on the assumptions of a spherical molecule an 
absence of solvation and ionization effects, the stnct va i^ 
which is in most cases doubtful, this value is to be taken 
approximation only. 
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The molecular weight from diffusion data is in fair agreement 
Avith that calculated from hydrogenation experiments. Ure- 
chrome is rapidly and reversibly reduced by hydrogen gas in the 
presence of finely divided platinum. From the potentiometric 
data it is knorvn that the reduction involves 1 hydrogen atom per 
molecule of pigment. Bj’’ carrying out the reaction in Warburg 
manometers, the uptake of hydrogen can be measured and the 
equivalent weight of pigment calculated. It was found that 
8.18 c.mm. of Hz are taken up per mg. of pigment. The weight 
of pigment equivalent to 1 gm. atom of hydrogen is then 


^ X 22,400 
8.18 


= 1370 


DISCUSSION 

Urechrome is an autoxidiaable pigment of relative!}' high poten- 
tial. Evidence for its participation in the respiration of the egg 
cell has been presented in a previous paper. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient quantities of the substance, fui’- 
ther chemical studies of the molecule have not been possible. The 
available data, however, suggest that it may be related to the 
heme pigments. Such a hypothesis is consistent with the observed 
valence change of 1 on reduction, with the absorption spectra of 
the derivatives studied, and with the solubility properties of the 
pigment. That it is not a typical heme pigment, however, i.s 
evidenced by the absence of characteristic absorption bands in 
solutions of the untreated dye, as well as b}' the molecular weight, 
which appears to be too high for that of a free metalloporphj'rin 
and too low for that of a chromoprotein. The fact that the 
pigment is not extracted from the cell lij' aqueous soh'ents, 
although it is soluble in them, .suggests that, as obtained in extracts, 
it may represent a fragment of a larger molecule. Thi.s would 
explain the molecular weight and possibly other properties of the 
substance. 

Concerning the biological significance of urechrome, the out- 
standing fact is that it has been found only in the eggs. Its poten- 
tial, which is in the range of the cytochromes, and its autoxidizabil- 
ity indicate that it intermediates between oxygen and the reducing 
systems of the cell. It is noteworthy that spectroscopic examina- 
tions made by us of both living eggs and extracts have failed to 
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reveal the absorption bands of cytochrome. The studies of 
Brachet (7) and of Ball and Meyerhof (8) on the eggs of other 
species have given similar results. As is pointed out by the 
latter authors, this does not constitute proof that the cytochromes 
are not present, since they may occur in quantities too small for 
detection by ordinary methods. They suggest the possibility 
that a hemin other than cytochrome may be involved in the respi- 
ration of the egg. The present work constitutes evidence that 
such may be the case in the eggs of Urechis. On the basis of 
microscopic examinations, Baumberger and Michaelis (9) have 
concluded that pigmented granules present in these eggs are 
derived from the hematin of the blood. It appears likely that 
these granules are to be identified with urechrome, although this 
would be difficult to prove. It has been observed (10) that 
during the embryonic development of the egg red granules become 
localized in the ciliated regions of the embryo, suggesting a rela- 
tionship with the ciliary metabolism. 


SUMMARY 

1. Urechrome, the red pigment of the eggs of Urechis caupo, is a 
reversible oxidation-reduction system. At pH 7 E'o = +0.186 
volt; n = 1. 

2. Solutions of the untreated pigment show no specific absorp- 
tion in the visible region. In concentrated sulfuric acid bands 
appear at 553 and 688 mpi. Reduction in alkaline pyridine solu- 
tion brings out the spectrum of a pyridine hemochromogen. 

3. The approximate molecular weight determined from diffusion 
experiments is 1700. 

4. It is suggested that the pigment is related to the hemins. 

5. The possible physiological role of urechrome is discussed. 


One of us (N. H. H.) desires to express his gratitude to Professor 
D. M. Whitaker and Professor C. B. van Niel of Stanford ni 
versity and the Hopkins Marine Station for their generous aid 
during his residence there. 
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THE OCCURRENCE AND RATE OF TURNOVER OF 
TUMOR SPHINGOMYELIN* 

By FRANCES L. HAVEN and SYLVIA RUTH LE\^ 

{FroTJi Ihc DeporlTJiCTii of Biochemistry and Pharmacology j School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, Rochester, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 26, 1941) 

While the rate of turnover of the total phospholipids of neoplastic 
tissue has been investigated by the use of radioactive phosphorus 
(7, 10), that of the individual phospholipids has received but 
limited attention. Haven (8) found that the lecithin fraction of 
Carcinosarcoma 256 had a more rapid rate of turnover than the 
cephalin fraction. Although sphingomyelin is known to occur in 
the active fraction of chicken tumor (4), it has not been reported 
present in mammalian tumors. Accordingly this investigation was 
undertaken to determine (a) to what extent sphingomyelin oc- 
curred in rat Carcinosarcoma 256 and (6) its rate of turnover as 
measured by radioactive phosphorus. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Tumor — Carcinosarcoma 256 was used throughout these e.x- 
periments. The rats used and the method of inoculation have 
been previously described (8). The tumors were from 4 to 11 
weeks old at the time of administration of radioactive phosphoru.':. 

Preparation and Administration of Disodium Hydrogen os 
phate Containing Radioactive Phosphorus ^Red phosphorus v iic i 
had been made radioactive in the University of Rochester eye o 
tron was dissolved in. concentrated nitric acid, filtered, an caic 
fully taken almost to dryness several times. After final oju ation 
with aqua regia, the solution was concentrated nearly to rj ness 


* The substance of this paper was presented before the .American j 

for Experimental Pathology at Chicago, April, 1941 (Proc. m. oc. 

Chem., J. Biol. Chem., 140, p. cxlv (1941)). This investigation ^ d 
b}' grants from the International Cancer Research Foun a ion a 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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and the residue dissolved in water; after neutralization with sodium 
carbonate to a pH of 6 to 7, the solution was made to volume. 

Each tumor-bearing rat received 1 cc. of the above solution con- 
taining approximately 100,000 counts per minute on our scale-of- 
four Geiger-Mviller counter. The rats in Series I received the 
phosphate solution by stomach tube followed by 30 drops of cod 
liver oil; those in Series II received the solution subcutaneously 
in the interscapular region of the back. 

Treatment of Tissue and Extraction of Lipids — ^From 6 hours to 
6 days after administration of the radioactive phosphorus the 
animals were Icilled by decapitation and the tumors removed. In 
Series I the whole tumor was used for anah'sis; in Series II the 
tumor was separated grossly into peripheral and central tissue. 
The fresh tissue was ground with sand, and the lipids Avere ex- 
tracted Avith various solvents. In a preliminary series of experi- 
ments the solvents used AA'ere alcohol-ether (3 : 1) folloAA^ed b)'^ ether. 
Since it Avas found that the sphingom 5 ’^elin Avas not completely ex- 
tracted by the use of these solvents alone, in all subsequent e.\'pcri- 
ments chloroform-methanol (1:1) Avas used in addition. 
t Isolation of Sphingomyelin As Reinechate — ^The solvent Avas rc- 
moved from the lipid extracts in a partial xmeuum under nitrogen 
with the addition of absolute alcohol toAvard the end of the distil- 
lation. After the residue Avas thoroughly extracted Avith chloro- 
form, the solution was filtered and made to volume. An aliquot 
was taken for determination of total lipoid phosphorus by the 
method of Kuttner and Lichtenstein (11) and of radioactivity by 
the method of Bale, Haven, and LeFevre (1). Duplicate 
aliquots of the remaining solution were taken for isolation o 
sphingomyelin as the reineckate. The procedure used Avas cs- 
sentiall}'’ that of Thannhauser and Setz (15), later modified y 
Thannhauser, Benotti, and Reinstein (12) and recentl}'^ use J 
Erickson, Avrin, Teague, and Williams (5). Modifications o 
Thannhauser’s method had already been worked out in this a 


oratory by Hunter (9) and by the authors. 

Sphingomyelin values were calculated from the Aveights ( o 
85 mg.) of dried sphingomyelin reineckate by muItipl3duS ^ ® 


factor 0.788 (12). 

Leterminaiion of Radioactivity of Sphinyomyehn Eetn^ 
The sphingomyelin reineckate was not sufficiently so u 
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incthanol-acetone to be dissolved in the 2 cc. volume necessary 
for our counting procedure (1 ) . For this reason the sphingomyelin 
reineckate samples verc ashed with fuming nitric acid before the 
radioactivity w£is determined. Since the ashing with fuming nitric 
acid docs not completely liberate phosphate from the sphingo- 
myelin compound, the material after counting was heated with 
concentrated sulfuric acid before the phosphorus analyses could be 
made. 


DISCUSSION 

Choice of Solvent for Extraction of Sphingomyelin — Since it was 
not known whether alcohol-ether alone as used by Bloor (2) would 
extract sphingomjmlin completely from tissues, it seemed advisable 
to follow such extraction by treatment with chloroform-methanol 
(14). ComparatiAm amounts of sphingomyelin obtained by ex- 
traction of the wet tumor tissue with alcohol-ether with and ivith- 
out subsequent use of chloroform-methanol are presented in 
Table I. 

Thus with the additional use of chloroform-methanol larger 
amounts of sphingomyelin are extracted than ndth alcohol-ether 
alone. From the small number of analyses it appears to be im- 
material whether the residue obtained from such tissue extraction 
is extracted rvith petroleum ether or with chloroform. 

Sphingomyelin Content of Carcinosarcoma 256 Tissue — The 
sphingomyelin content of whole tumor tissue and that of pe- 
ripheral and central tumor tissue is given in Table II. These 
results indicate that sphingomyelin makes up approximately one- 
quarter of the total phospholipid content of the peripheral tissue 
of this tumor (6) and considerably more than that of the central 
tissue. The difference in sphingomj'elin content between periph- 
eral and central tissue is not significant and is not accounted for 
by the difference in water content of these two portions of the 
tumor (6); in fact, the higher water content of the central tissue 
would tend to increase this difference rvhen expressed on a dty 
Aveight basis. It is interesting to note that the sphingomyelin 
content of this tumor (dry AA'eight) is higher than that of any nor- 
mal tissue except brain according to the figures given by Thann- 
hauser et al. (13). 

Phosphortis Content of Sphingomyelin — EA’idence has been ad- 
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vanced (14) to indicate that sphingomyelin may exist in an ester 
form. This esterified sphingomyelin (palmityllignocerylsphingo- 


Table I 


Sphingomyelin Obtained by Extraction of Wet Tumor Tissue 


Solvent used for extraction of 

Per cent sphingo- 
myelin m tumor 
(moist TN eight) 

Tumor tissue 

Itesiduo 

Alcohol-ether followed by 

Petroleum ether 

0 30 

ethei 


0 29 



0 24 


' 

0 32 


1 

0.18 



0.23 



0.23 



0.27 



0 33 

Average 

0.27 

‘Vloohol-ether followed by 

Petroleum ether 

0 35 

ether then chloroform- 


0 35 

methanol 


0.43 



0 39 


Chloroform 

0.41 



0.34 



0 36 

Average 

0.38 


Table II 

Sphingomyelin Content of Tumor Tissue 


Tissue 

No of tumors 

Sphingomyelin, average 
per cent moist weight 

Whole 

25 

0 32 ± 0.04* 

Peripheral 

23 

0.30 ± 0.05* 

Central 

21 

0 38 ± 0.06* 


* Standard deviation. 


myelin) would have a theoretical phosphorus content of 2.89 per 
cent, while that of the unesterified sphingomyelin is 3.72 per cen . 
Thannhauser and Reichel (14) point out “the possibility that 
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lipid exists solelj’’ in the esterified form in nature, and that partial 
.autolysis of the ester takes place in the tissue during the process 
of isolation.” The data presented in Table III do not support 
this idea. The fact that in twenty out of twenty-three anal 5 "ses a 
lower phosphorus content is found in the sphingomyelin of the 
central tissue may indicate that here the sphingom.yelin is largely 
in the estei’ified form while in the outer or more actively growing 
tissue the additional fatty acid is lacking. This would agree -with 
the finding (6) of much larger amounts of esterified cholesterol in 
the center than in the periphery of this same tumor. 

Table III 


Per Cent Phosphorus in Sphingomyelin from Peripheral and Central 
Tumor Tissue 


Peripheral 

tissue 

Central tissue 

Difference 

Peripheral 

tissue 

Central 

tissue 

Difference 

3.60 

2.96 

0.54 

3.76 

3.34 

0.42 

3.45 

3.61 

-0.16 

3.68 

3.67 

0.01 

3.79 

3.70 

0.09 

3.89 

3.67 

0.32 

3.58 

3.29 

0.29 

3.43 


0.19 

3.86 

2. '96 

0.90 

3.20 

3.01 

3.87 

3.55 

0.32 

3.23 


0.13 

3.54 

3.59 

-0.05 

3.37 

3.24 

3.82 

3.23 

0.59 

3.69 

3.24 

0.45 

3.57 

3.36 

0.21 

3.66 

3.14 

0.52 

3.77 

3.50 

0.27 

3.12 

3.11 

0.01 

3.23 

3.53 

-0.30 

3.66 

3.05 

0.61 

3.54 

3.30 

0.24 

3.45 

3.43 

0.02 

3.58 

3.16 

0.43 

3.80 

3.56 

0.24 


If sphingomyelin can exist in tissues in both an esterified an 
an unesterified form, the use of Thannhauser’s factor of 0.788 foi 
the calculation of sphingomj'^elin reineckate as sphingomye in 
may not be justified. This factor, obtained empirically by Thann- 
hauser, corresponds closely to the theoretical factor (0.789) foi t ic 
unesterified compound. The theoretical factor for the esterified 
form is 0.828. Consequently the correct factor for use would 
lie between 0.788 and 0.828, depending on the relative amounts of 
the two forms of sphingomyelin present in the tissue. 

It can be seen then that the values given above for sphingomye- 
lin, calculated from the factor 0.788, must represent minimum 
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amounts of this lipid in the tissue; similarly the values for the phos- 
phorus content of sphingomyelin given in Table III, having been 
calculated from these minimum amounts of sphingomj’^elin, must 
represent, maximum percentages. 

The wide range in values for percentage of phosphorus in the 
spiiingomyelin of the periphery as well as in the values for the cen- 
tral tissue is undoubtedly due to the fact that an absolute separa- 
tion of these two kinds of tissue cannot be obtained. 

Rate of Turnover of Sphingomyelin. Radioactive Phosphorus by 
Stomach Tube (Series I ) — In Fig. 1 is shown the percentage of 



gen phosphate containing radioactive phosphorus to tumor-bearing rats 
(Series I). The curve has been placed by inspection. 

administered activity found as tumor sphingomyelin at various 
times from 10 hours to 6 days after administration of the radioac- 
tive phosphate solution by stomach tube to tumor-bearing rats. 
Comparison of these results with those alread}’’ published for the 
lecithin and cephalin fractions of this tumor (8) shows that a close 
similarity exists in the uptake of radioactive phosphorus by these 
three lipids. The amount of phosphorus replaced in sphingo- 
myelin in a given time is comparable to that replaced in the ot er 
two lipids. Also, the time of maximum activity is approximate y 
the same, sphingomyelin being somewhat more like cephalin t an 
lecithin. Similarly, Chargaff el al. (3) have reported a cephalin- 
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like turnover for brain sphingomyelin. "^^Tiile sphingomyelin, 
as Hunter has shown (9), is responsible for but a small part of the 
phospholipid phosphorus metabolism in the liver, the sphingomye- 
lin of this tumor plays a large part in its phospholipid metabolism. 

Radioactive Phosphorus Subcutaneously (Series II ) — ^When radio- 
active phosphate solution is given by stomach tube, the differing 
rates of absorption for each animal become an additional variable. 
In order to rule out this variable, the phosphate solution was ad- 
ministered subcutaneously to the animals in Series II. In Table 

Table IV 


Per Cent of Administered Activity per Gm. of Sphingomyelin from Peripheral 
and Central Tumor Tissue at Various Times after Administration of 
Radioactive Phosphorus 


Time after 
administration 

Peripheral | 
tissue 1 

Central ; 
tissue 

Time after 
administration 

Peripheral 

tissue 

Central tissue 

Are. 

6 

4.7 

2.4 

hrs. 

34 

7.3 

5.2 

6 

4.6 

3.6 

42 

7.5 

4.6 

6 

3.6 

3.6 

42 

9.2 

5.3 

12 

11.3 1 

2.9 

50 

5.8 

3.9 

12 

5.5 

3.1 

50 

6.9 

4.9 

18 

5.7 

2.0 

50 

7.1 

4.6 

18 

6.0 

3.1 

60 

7,1 

5.8 

24 

6.5 

4.1 

60 

7.5 

4.7 

24 

7.6 

4.3 

72 

7.2 

4.4 

24 

8.2 

4.8 

72 

j 7.9 

7.3 

34 j 

6.8 

3.7 

96 

i 7.4 

6.1 

34 

5.6 

4.2 





IV are shown the values obtained on sphingomyelin isolated from 
the periphery and from the center of twenty-four tumors. Again 
the fact that an absolute separation of peripheral and central 
tissue could not be obtained accounts for the range in values on 
each tissue. It will be noted that in each case the value for the 
center is lower than that for the corresponding peripherjL This 
difference can be accounted for by the better blood supplj'^ to the 
periphery and the fact that this tissue is actively growing. 

' Lhe values for activities of peripheral and central sphingom 3 ’elin 
of each tumor (Table IV) have been combined and, together with 
data from five additional tumors, are presented in Fig. 2. Com- 
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g- a e higher than those at corresponding times in Fig 1 
Moreover when the radioactive phosphorus is administered sub- 

vpln^r? Jo f '/ r peak in activity; in fact, the 

values at 42 hours (the time when activity is greatest after ad- 
mmistra,tion by stomach tube) are lower in Fig. 2 than in Fig 1 
These discrepancies must be due to a different distribution of the 
isotope when administered by the two methods. On the one 
hand, when administered orally, the radioactive phosphorus is 
transported first to the liver via the porta] circulation from the 


8d 



XG. 2. The percentage of the administered activity per gm. of tumor 
sp ingomyelin at various times after stibnilaneous administration of di- 
sodium hydrogeii phosphate containing radioactive phosphorus to tumor- 
eanng rats (Series II). The curve has been placed by inspection. 

intestine; on the other hand, when administered subcutaneoiisl.v, 
the 1 adioactive isotope is distributed over the body by the s.vstenuc 
blood. 


SUMMARY 

1. Sphingomyelin has been found to occur in rat Carcinosarcoma 
256 to the extent of about 0.3 per cent of the wet weight; there is 
slightly more of this lipid in the less actively growing center of 
the tumor than in the actively growing periphery. 

2. Sphingomyelin isolated from the periphery of the tumor con- 
tains a higher percentage of phosphorus than that isolated from 
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the center; this fact may indicate that this lipid occurs in the esteri- 
fied form in the center of the tumor, 

3. The incorporation of radioactive phosphorus into tumor 
sphingomyelin is greatest at 42 hours after administration of the 
isotope by stomach tube, while the activity after subcutaneous 
administration exhibits no such maximum. The activities are in 
general higher after subcutaneous than after oral administration. 

4. Tumor sphingomyelin plays as important a role in phospho- 
lipid phosphorus metabolism as do lecithin and cephalin. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND EXCRETION STUDIES IN THE RAT 
AFTER A SINGLE SUBTOXIC SUBCUTANEOUS 
INJECTION OF SODIUM SELENATE 
CONTAINING RADIOSELENIUM* 

Bt KENNETH P. McCONNELL 

(From the Department of Radiology, School of Medicine and Dentistry, The 
University of Rochester, and the Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, August 14, 1941) 

Previous investigators (1-4) have demonstrated a wide but 
varied distribution of selenium in animal tissues by feeding and 
injection of single and multiple, minimal, subtoxic, and toxic doses 
of both inorganic and organic forms. Their work has been ex- 
tended by the utilization of the radioactive isotope of selenium 
as a tagged atom. With the use of radioselenium which has ad- 
vantages of a half life of 50 days with a specific y-ray emission of 
0.5 and 0.21 m.e.v. (5) micro selenium determinations have been 
made with far greater precision than would have been possible 
by any known chemical analytical procedure. The extreme sen- 
sitivity of the method has made possible not only quantitative 
detection of traces of the metal but a study of time-distribution 
differences of exceedingly small amounts. This has enabled the 
investigator to study the mechanism of excretion accurately, a.*! 
well as the exchange of selenium from one tissue to another. 
means of this anomalous method, it was the plan of the experiments 
presented here to make a thorough time-distribution and excretion 
study in the rat after a single injection of sodium selenate containing 
radioselenium. 


Method 

Sodium selenate containing radioselenium was injected sub- 
cutaneously into twenty-five jmung, adult, male, stock, albino 

* This study was supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. 
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rats, thirteen ot which at the time of selenium injection bore small 
implanted, transplanted, 3 week-old tumors of Carcinosarcoma 256 
in the groin. Each rat received a single, subcutaneous dose of 
0.28 to 0.72 mg. of selenium as sodium selenate. The animals were 
placed in metabolism cages designed for separate collection of urine 
and feces (6). Eood (Purina Chow) and wmter w'ere administered 
ad libitum. The rats were killed by decapitation at various time 
intervals up to 96 hours, and the radioactivity of the tissue deter- 
mined. The red blood cells and plasma were separated in the usual 
manner by centrifugation, and the cells were washed twice uith 
isotonic saline and the washings added to the plasma fractions. 

Radioselenium was produced in the Department of Physics of 
The Utiiversit5^ of Rochester Dr. Van Voorhis and his group 
by bombarding arsenic-iron alloy in the cyclotron with high speed 
protons. The equation for the formation of radioselenium is as 
follows: 


Aeit + H{ SeiJ + NJ 


Radioselenium decays through IC electron capture, emitting two 
quantum 7-rays udth the formation of stable Asia (5). 

It was necessary to separate radioselenium from iron, araenic, 
and various substances re.sulting from the bombardment of the 
arsenic alloy. The radioactive sample was placed in 25 cc. of 
chilled, concentrated sulfuric acid to which were added 100 cc.^ of 
5 per cent bromine and 48 per cent hydrobromic acid solution which 


contained a known amount of non-radioselem'um to act as a earner 
for the radioselenium. The mixture was then distilled in an all- 
glas.s distilling apparatus, and the selenium recovered from th® 
distillate by reducing the selenium bromide with sulfur dioa e. 
This mixture of radioselenium and a known amount of non-radio 
selenium afforded the starting material for the synthesis of sodium 
selenate. A modification of Gilbertson and King’s metho ^ 
the synthesis of selenic acid was used (7). Selenic acid v,^ 0 
tained as a very viscous, coloidess liquid which was dilute w 
water and titrated against standard alkali with phenolp ^ 
as an indicator to form sodium selenate. The titration 0 0 
samples showed that 98.8, 104.5, 95, and 96 per cent of the selem 
was converted to selenic acid. Qualitative tests show tha 
acid was formed. 
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The wet ashing technique with concentrated nitric acid followed 
with 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide was used to prepare the tis- 
sues for radioactive measurements. These were made on a Geiger- 
Miiller counter according to the method described by Bale, Haven, 
and LeFevre (8). A recovery study was made. A knoum amount 
of radioselenium was added as sodium selenate to various tissues 
which were wet ashed, and the radioactivity determined. The re- 


Table I 


Recovery of Selenium Added to Tissues 
The average net count represents the average count per minute (minus 
background) obtained from three 5 minute determinations which were made 
on a Geiger-Miiller counter of a soale-of-four. Values for the original stand- 
ard were obtained from an aliquot of sodium selenate contairung 
selenium. For a control, an equivalent amount of radioselenium was 
to the amounts of HNO, and HjOz that were used for ashing tissues and then 
carried through all the experimental steps. An equivalent amount of 
radioselenium was then added to various tissues which were wet ashed and 


Tissue 

Average net 
count 

Average 

deviation 

Original standard 

Control (with all steps through the reagents) 

4 gm. normal liver + same amount standard 

4 <1 << “ “ “ * . 

2 " bone + same amount standard 

1 5 gm. kidney -k same amount standard 

5 cc. whole blood + same amount standard 

15.1 

14.7 

16.2 

14.9 

15.7 

17.0 

16.6 

0.73 

1.40 

1.23 

2.00 

0.40 

0.57 

0 63 


’ 0.5 gm. of HgO was addea to inveswga^c - 

loss of selenium in the ashing method used. HgO does not increase the 

recovery of selenium. 


suits in Table I show that added selenium can be quantitatively 
recovered tvithin the limits of the counting technique use 


discussion 

In Pigs. 1 to 4, radioactivity for the various tissu^ f , 
as the per cent of the dose per gm. of tissue; for who e oo , ’ 

and plasma as per cent of the dose per cc.; and for urine an e 
as per cent of the dose. The whole blood (Fig. 1) n 

mum concentration around the first quarter hour, fo owe > 
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rapid decrease in concentration for the first 24 hours, and then a 
sioH'cr decrease over the second and third 24 hour periods. "RTien 
the percentage of tlie dose for whole blood' was calculated for the 
total blood of tlic animal, it was found that 6.4 per cent of the origi- 
nal dose was in the blood at the first quarter hour, whereas at the 
I, 2, 12, and 24 hour periods the percentages were 5.6, 4.7, 2.6, 

XOOS^G 



Fig. 1. Time-disfribution of selenium in whole blood, plasma, and re 
blood cells after injection of sodium selenate. Each circle represents an 
individual e.\pcrimcnt. 

and 1.7 respectively. Examination of Fig. 1 reveals that 4 hour 
after injection, the ratio of .selenium in plasma and red blood cel s 
is approximately 6.2; 1.0, and at the 2nd hour is 3.2. 1.0. 
some time between the 2nd and 6th hours, the ratio is I'.l, w ' ® 
at the 6, 12, 24, and 48 hour periods the ratios are l'-2, 1- ■ > 

1 Total blood volumes were calculated from body neights by means 
tbe toevetslon tables given by Donaldson (9). 
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1:1.7, and 1:1.7 respectively. It is apparent therefore that 
selenium first appears in the blood in greater amounts in the 
plasma than in the red blood rolls, and is removed from the plasma 
faster than from the red blood cells. It vould appear from the 
data (Fig. 1) that the rate of deposition of selenium in red blood 
cells was more rapid than the rate of elimination, and that a cer- 
tain amount of fixation of selenium occurs. Further studies on 



Pic. 2. Time-distribution of selenium in various tissues after injection 
of sodium selenate. 

the fractions of plasma and red blood cells are being carried out 
in order to identify the selenium-carrying portions. 

The concentration of selenium rises to a higher level in the liver 
than that found in any other organ under the conditions of t e 
experiment. The results in Fig. 2 expressed as percentages of the 
dose per gm. of liver show that the maximum concentration of 
selenium in the liver occurs at the 2nd hour shortly after the maxi- 
mum in the whole blood. There was a faster rate of elimination 
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during the first 24 hours than at am* time during the second, third, 
and fourth 24 hours. Calculated on the basis of per cent of the 
original dose per organ, 6.1, 18.9, 5, and 2.5 per cent were found 
in the liver at 2, 12, and 24 hours, respectively. In the hidney, 
as in the liver, a maximum concentration was reached at the 2nd 
hour, followed 63* a more rapid decrease during the remainder of 
the first 24 hours than during the following 24 hour periods. At 
the §, 2, 12, and 24 hour periods, the percentage of dose per organ 
wa= 1.2, 4.2. 1.3, and 0.9. re.specti%'eh'. Peak concentrations in 



Fig. 3. Excretion of selenium in urine and feces after injection of sodium 
selenate. Each bar represents an individual experiment, and the unne 
values include bladder urine. 

the liver, kidnet', and gastrointestinal tract are the highest of all 
the tissues e.xamined, and it is reasonable to believe that these 
tissues are more vulnerable to injury than anx’ other tissues studied. 
The smaller concentrations, as fmmd in the lung, heart, etc., ap- 
parenth’ cause little damage there. This is home out b}' histologi' 
cal observations made bv* us- which are essentiall}* a confirmation 
of the findings of several investigators as reriewed by Stenn (1 )• 
The kidne3' secretes selenium in the mine at a faster rate 
the first 24 hours than during the following two 24 hour peri ’ 
(Fiz. 3), for during the first 24 hours, 40 per cent of the origi 
dose appeared in the urine, while during the second, third. ^ 
fourth 24 hours, 3.4, 1.5, and 1.1 per cent, respectively, of the ongi- 

- 'Warren, S. L., and McConnell. K. P., unpublished data. 
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nal dose was excreted. There was no apparent relationship be- 
tween the concentration in the kidney and the excretion of sele- 
nium in the urine. 

Urine from an animal that had been injected subcutaneously 
mth Na 2 Se 04 was collected under mineral oil. The radioactivity 
of an aliquot of collected urine was compared wdth that of three 



Flo. 4. Time-distribution of selenium in various tissues, including the 
rat tumor, Carcinosarcoma 256, after injection of sodium seienate. 

nliquots that had been evaporated to drjmess on a steam bath. 
The aliquot not evaporated had a count of 83.5, wlrile the three 
squal aliquots that had been evaporated to drjmess had counts of 
SO.O, 81.0, and 77.0, respectively. It follows that selenium in the 
urine was non-volatile at steam bath temperature. Three por- 
tions of urine collected as indicated above were treated as follows; 
uue was made acid with sulfuric acid, one was made basic viith 
?^aOH, and the third was untreated (pH 5.8). The three frac- 
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tions were extracted repeatedly with ether. The ether fractions 
were washed with water and subsequently dried with (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 . 
The ether fractions were then evaporated to dr 5 'ness and the re- 
sidual material taken up in concentrated HNO 3 and the radio- 
activity determined. The results in Table II show that selenium 
was not in an ether-soluble form whether the urine was acidic, 
basic, or normal, indicating that selenium was excreted during the 
first 24 hours in an inorganic form.® 

As shown in Fig. 2, the per cent dose per gm. of gaslroinleslinal 
trad (both tissue and contents) increases up to the 2 nd hour, after 
which a steady decrease takes place until the 48th hour, after 
whicli only traces are present up to the 96th hour. On the basis 
of percentage dose per whole organ at 4, 2, 12, and 24 hours, the 


Table II 

ffaC Urine SCudtes after Injection of Selenium 


Urine hamptc 

CounU (ovorugoof three)* 

Ether fraction 

HOH fraction 

Untreated, extracted 

0.0 

132.5 

Acid 

0.0 

127.5 

Basic 

0.0 

131.5 

Whole, not extracted , .... 


133.5 


* Made on .a Geiger-Miillcr counter. 


percentages are 5.6, 10.3, 5.7, and 1.5, respectively. Excretion 
of selenium by way of the gastrointestinal tract was far less than 
by way of the kidney. The per cent dose of selenium in the fece^ 
(Fig. 3) was greater during the first 24 hours than during the fo - 
lowing 24 hour period. 3 to 6 per cent of the dose appeared m 
the feces during the first 24 hours, while only 1 to 3 per cent was 
found during the second 24 hours. The lung reaches a peak con 
centration soon after injection (Fig. 4), namely at 4 hour, a ei 
which a steady decrease appears for the ensuing 72 hours. 


5 Since this paper was prepared for publication, Westfall and ^ 

have reported in urinary selenium studies in rabbits that 85 

i” i" r vS 

tion, which is further evidence that selenium when administerc 
is excreted in the urine as inorganic selenatc. 
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5 hour the lung has a value of 0.57 per cent, calculated on the 
basis of per cent dose per organ. 

The peak concentration appeared in the spleen at | hour and in 
the heart at 2 hours. The rate of deposition of selenium for heart 
and spleen as well as for other viscera was much more rapid than 
the rate of elimination. Expressed as per cent dose per organ 
at I hour, the concentration in the spleen was 0.14 per cent, while 
it was 0.53 per cent for the heart at 2 hours. Tumor tissue (from 
Carcinosarcoma 256) absorbs selenium in small but significant 
amounts, 1.2 per cent of the dose being found in the entire tumor 
at ? hour. 

The total body musculature was calculated from body weights 
by means of conversion tables by Donaldson (9). Counts for 
muscle were obtained on the gastrocnemius muscle. The per cent 
dose per total bod}’- musculature at y, -2, 6, 12, and 48 hours was 
found to be 8.2, 10.0, 2.6, 2.3, and 1.2 per cent respectively. The 
testes and brain at various time intervals from 2 to 72 hours had 
at the most only traces of selenium. The fur was removed by 
means of clippers from the skin of three animals that had previously 
been injected subcutaneously with Na 2 Se 04 . 24 hours after injec- 
tion no radioselenium could be detected in either the skin or fur.-* 

.The teeth (incisors) and long bones for the 24 hour period were 
crushed, dissolved separately in 6 n HCl, and made up to volume 
for radioactive determinations by Doctor Volker of the Dental 
Research group. Results show that radioselenium was not present 
in either tooth or bone substance at the 24 hour period. 

The possibility that the concentration of selenium in tissues 
with trace amounts of selenium fbrain, testes, etc.) ma}’ be duo 
in part to the presence of selenized blood has, of course, not been 
overlooked. Howe-v’cr, in such ti.ssues as liver, kidney, muscle, 
and gastrointestinal tract in which the concentration of .selenium 
far exceeds that which might be accounted for by the presence of 
selenized blood, the greater part of the selenium present is unques- 
tionablj'^ absorbed selenium. Hence, after subcutaneous injection 
of subto.xic amounts of sodium selenate, selenium enters the blood 
stream, from which rapid selective absorption b}' various tissues 

* The method of Robinson ei at. (12) for the isolation of selenium from 
biological material was used. 10 mg. of added non-radiosrlenium acted as 
a carrier for radioseienium. 
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takes place followed by a slow elimination into the blood stream 
with subsequent excretion chiefly by way of the kidney. 

SUMMARY 

With radioselenium as a tagged atom, it has been possible to 
determine the distribution and excretion of a single, subtoxic, 
.subcutaneous injection of sodium selenate at various periods up 
to 96 hours, and to compare quantitatively peak concentrations 
of selenium in the various tissues including tumor Carcinosarcoma 
256 of the white rat. 

A wide but varied distribution of selenium was found in the tis- 
sues examined. Only a small percentage of the original dose was 
found in any of the tissues at any one time, the highest average 
concentration, 19 per cent, being found in the liver. The greatest 
concentration appeared in liver, muscle (total), gastrointestina 
tract, and blood; lesser amounts in lung, spleen, heart, and tumor, 
and traces in brain and testes. None was found after 24 hours in 
skin, fur, teeth, or long bones. The ma-vimum concentration for 
individual tissues appeared in blood and lung before appearing in 
liver, kidney, and gastrointestinal tract. Small amounts of sele- 
nium of the magnitude of 1 per cent were deposited in rat tumor. 
Carcinosarcoma 256. 

A rapid rate of deposition of small amounts of selenium wthm 
a few hours after injection followed by a prolonged, less rapid rate 
of elimination was characteristic of most tissues. 

Within the first half hour (the time at which the greatest con- 
centration of selenium was found in blood), it appeared in greater 
concentration in the plasma than in the red blood cells. Following 
this, the concentration in blood was diminished, owing to the fact 
that the concentration decreases more rapidly in plasma than i 
increases in red blood cells. After the 3i’d hour, the concentration 
in the red blood cells exceeded that found in the plasma. 

Selenium was excreted chiefl 3 ' bv way of the kidney in a non 
volatile, ether-insoluble form, and to a lesser extent by ® ^ 

gastrointestinal tract. 41 to 43 per cent of the origina 
appeared in the urine, while onlj’' 3 to 6 per cent was foun in ' 
feces during the first 24 hour period. Much smaller amoun 
selenium appeared in both urine and feces during the secon a 
ensuing two 24 hour periods. 
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CARBON DIOXIDE UTILIZATION BY PIGEON LIVER* 


By E. a. EVANS, Jb., and LOUIS SLOTIN 
(From the Department of Biochemistry of the University of Chieago, Chicago) 

(Received for publication, August 16, 1941) 

Direct experimental evidence that carbon dioxide is used in th(^ 
formation of «-ketoglutaric acid from pjTuvic acid by a suspension 
of minced pigeon liver has been previously outlined (1, 2). The 
present report comprises a detailed description of this reaction and 
of the process of carbon dioxide assimilation by pigeon liver. The 
principal facts found are; (1) a-Ketoglutaric acid synthesized 
from pyruvic acid in a radioactive bicarbonate medium contains 
radioactive carbon. (2) On the average about 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total radioactivity of the system can be accounted for by 
the isolated a-ketoglutaric acid. (3) All of the radioactive carbon 
in the a-ketoglutaric acid is present in the carboxyl group a to 
the ketonic oxygen. (4) The addition of citric acid to the system 
during the synthesis of a-ketoglutarate from pyruvate causes no 
change in the ratio of activity per mg. of carbon of the a-keto- 
glutarate to that of the medium. (5) Only about 25 per cent of 
the assimilated carbon dioxide can be accounted for as a-ketoglu- 
taric acid. (6) A part of this residual (non-a-ketoglutarate) radio- 
activity can be released as carbon dioxide by treatment with nin- 
hj^drin and vdth chloramine-T. (7) An assimilation of CO 2 
similar to that in liver does not occur in the formation of a-keto- 
glutarate by minced pigeon muscle. 

Preparation of — Radioactive C** was prepared by the 

bombardment of amorphous boron with 8.5 m.e.v. deuterons in 
the Chicago C 3 mlotron, the reaction being, 

jBio + ,D" .C” + „n' 

* Aided in part by grants from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
and from the Dr. Wallace C. and Clara A. Abbott Memorial Fund of the 
University of Chicago. 
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After bombardment, the boron was mixed with twice its weight 
of powdered CuO and heated at 900° in a stream of oxygen in a 
quartz comimstion tube. The C'Oi was frozen out over 0.1 ml. 
of N A'aOH contained in a glass trap immersed in liquid nitrogen. 
The small quantitj- of alkaline solution containing the radioactive 
carbon was transferred quantitatively to the experimental vessel 
wliich contained from 50 to 100 ml. of Krebs’ saline-bicarbonate 
medium, previouslj’’ equilibrated with 95 per cent oxygen, 5 per 
cent CO 2 . The introduction of the small quantitv' of carbonate 
containing the radioactive carbon caused no appreciable change 
in the pH or ionic concentration of the medium. 'The time required 
for these operations, from the removal of the target from the cyclo- 
tron to the introduction of the radioactive carbonate into the 
c.xperimental solution, was about 15 minutes. More than 95 
per cent of the radioactivity of the target material could be re- 
covered as C^Os and the addition of C'- as a carrier was not neces- 


sary. The activit}’' was sufficient to permit a working period of 
3.5 to 4 hours, despite the short half life of the radioactive carbon 
and dilution of the carbon dio.xide in the course of the experiment. 

Measurement of Radioactivity — Activities (expressed as divisions 
per second) were measured with a Lauritsen electroscope. To 
make the readings comparable and to correct for self-absorption 
all measurements were made in solution and under identical 


geometrical conditions. In everj’- case the unknown was dissolved 
in 0.5 ml. of either water or alkali. Duplicate samples could be 
read with an error of less than 2 per cent. In Tables I to IL 
values for radioactivity have been corrected for decay and are 


comparable within a given experiment. 

Distribution of Radioactive Carbon Dioxide in Bicarbonate 3feditm 
— ^The method of experimentation consisted in shaking the mince 
tissue in Krebs’ Ca-free saline medium, pH 7.4, in an atmosp ere 
of 95 per cent oxj^gen, 5 per cent CO». It was desirable to know, 
therefore, how' rapidly the radioacthity is distributed between 
the gas and liquid phases of the experimental system 
addition as radioactive carbonate. E.xperiments to answer 
question W'ere demised as follows; 50 ml. of the bicarbonate u > 
pH 7.4, to which has been added 0,3 mi. of radioactive cai 02 
were shaken in an atmosphere of 95 per cent o.vygen 5 per 
CO 2 in an experimental vessel having a volume of 20 


activity 
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intervals during the shaking 0.5 cc. portions of the liquid phase 
wore withdrawn means of a calibrated syringe through the 
rubber stopper which closed the shaking vessel, immediately mixed 
with a known volume of strong alkali by way of a 2-way stop-cock 
inserted in the syringe barrel, and an aliquot of this solution was 
used for radioactivity measurements. The same procedure was 
adopted in similar experiments in which 7.6 gm. of freshly minced 
pigeon breast muscle were added. Fig. 1 depicts two such ex- 



periments carried out at 25° and 40° respectively. At 25° com- 
plete equilibrium is attained 23 minutes after the addition of the 
radioactive carbonate, w'hile at 40° equilibrium is reached in 14 
minutes. It will be noted that at neither temperature does the 
presence of tissue markedly influence the rate of attainment of 

equilibrium. 

Ulilizaiion of CO 2 in a-Ketoglutarate Synthesis — ^The experi- 
mental procedure was as follows; 100 ml. of Ca-free Krebs’ bi- 
carbonate-saline were shaken at 40° for 10 minutes while a vigorous 
stream of 95 per cent oxygen, 5 per cent CO 2 was bubbled through 
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the solution. The radioactive carbonate (0.3 ml.) was added to- 
gether with 1.7 ml. of 0.1 m malonate (3) and the experimental 
vessel closed and shaken for 15 minutes. 7.6 gm. of freshly minced 
pigeon liver were next added together Avith 10 ml. of 0.2 m pyruvate. 
The vessel was closed and shaken for a few minutes and 0.5 ml. 
of the suspension was withdrawn for a determination of the total 
original activity of the solution. The reaction was then let proceed 
while the closed vessel was shaken vigorously for 40 minutes. At 
the end of this time practically all of the pyruvate had been utilized. 
Three 0.5 cc. samples were udthdrawn from the solution. One 
of these was mixed immediately with strong alkali and measured 
for total radioactivity. The second sample was pipetted immedi- 
ately into 3 cc. of 2 N NaOH contained in Warburg vessels and, 
after acidification, the quantity of CO* determined manometrically. 
The third aliquot was pipetted into an alkaline solution, acidified, 
and the liberated CO 2 swept over by a stream of nitrogen into an 
absorbing tube containing 5 ml. of 20 per cent KOH. An aliquot 
of this was removed to determine the radioactivity of the liberated 
CO 2 . These determinations permit a measure of the amount and 
radioactivity of the total CO 2 of the medium at the end of the 
experimental period. 

Aiter removal of these samples, the reaction mixture was de- 
proteinized vuth 25 ml. of 10 per cent metaphosphoric acid. The 
volume of the filtrate was measured and two 5 cc. aliquots were 
removed for simultaneous determinations of a-ketoglutarate an 
succinate as described bj’’ Krebs and Johnson (4). 25 mg. 0 
a-ketoglutaric acid were added to the remaining filtrate to ac 
as a carrier and the solution mixed in centrifuge cups with an equa 
volume of a saturated solution of 2 , 4 -dinitrophen 3 dhj’’drazine m 
per cent HCl. The hydrazone separated immediately and w^ co 
lected by centrifuging. The precipitate was dissolved in boiling 
per cent alcohol and the solution filtered into centrifuge tubes con 
tained in an ice bath. The hydrazone crystallized quickly an ^ a^ 
collected by centrifuging and dried in vacuo at 100°. The precip 
tate was weighed and dissolved in 0.5 ml. of 2 n NaOH 
ment of its radioactivity. The hydrazone melted a 
gave no depression of the melting point when mixed wi a 

sample. . , „ con- 

On recrystallization the hydrazone gave material w 
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stant rate of decay per mg. (Experiment 3, liable I), indicating 
the identity of the radioactivity with the a-ketoglutarato dinitro- 
phenAdhydrazone. 

Control experiments in the absence of tissue were carried out 
in which amounts of pyruvic acid and a-ketoglutaric acid, com- 
parable to those used in the tissue experiments, were shaken for 
40 minutes at 40° in a radioactive bicarbonate buffer, pH 7.4. 
The dinitrophenj'lhj'drazones of the keto acids were isolated and 
found to be completely devoid of radioactivity. 

It is theoretically po,ssible to ascertain the number of moles of 
COa used per mole of a-ketoglutarate synthesized by a com- 


Table I 

Synthesis of a-Kcloglularale in Radioactive Bicarbonate Medium 
The activities are expressed as divisions per second. 


Experi- 

ment 

No. 

o-Kelo- 

glutarate 

synthe- 

sized 

Activity of 
a-ketoglutarate 

Total 

activity 

Terminal 
activity of 
medium 

Ratio, a- 
kctoglutar- 
ate activity 

Ratio, 
medium 
activity per 
mg. C to 0 - 
1 ketogiutar- 
j ate activity 
per mg. C 

'J'otal 

I 

Per mg. 

C 

i 

of 

medium 

1 per mg. 
inorganic 

! to original 
activity of 
medium 

1 

tnp. 

31.4 

0.471 

0.036 

8.74 

0.078 

0.054 


2 

27.5 

4.09 

0.362 

67.0 

1.13 

0.061 

3.1 

3 

55.0 

3. 85 

0.171 

79.8 

1.17 

0.048 

6.9 




0.161* 

0.178* 






* Activities after successive recrystallizations of a-ketoglutarate 
dini trophenylhydrazone . 


parison of the radioactivity per mg. of carbon of the a-keto- 
glutaratc at any given moment with the radioactivity per mg. 
of carbon of the inorganic carbon of the medium. Under the 
experimental conditions used, however, any such comparison is 
complicated by the continuous metabolic production of large 
amounts of non-radioactive CO 2 during the course of the e.xperi- 
ments, the assimilation of CO 2 in reactions other than a-ketoglu- 
tarate synthesis, the length of time required for a uniform distri- 
bution of radioactive carbon between liquid and gas phases, and 
the possible preferential synthetic utilization of non-radioacli% e 
carbon dio.xidc which is produced in the tissue in the immediate 
vicinity of the synthesizing enzjune systems. 
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Quantitative data from a series of experiments arc shown in 
Table I. In a typical experiment such as No. 3, the original radio- 
activity was 88 divisions per second for 60 mg. of CO 2 in the liquid 
and 14 mg. of CO 2 in the gas phase. During the 40 minutes of 
the e.xperiment about 80 mg. of metabolic CO 2 were formed (3). 
Assuming no assimilation of CO 2 , this would reduce the radioac- 
tivity of the medium to 2.09 divisions per second per mg. of carbon. 
Utilization of CO 2 occurs, however, as evidenced by the terminal 
activity of the medium being 1.17 divisions per second per mg. 
of carbon. Almost half of the activity originally present as car- 
bonate has been converted into a bound form not liberated b}^ 
acid. If the average activity of a-ketoglutaric acid is calculated 
on the basis of a constant rate of synthesis in a medium having 
an initial activity of 2.09 divisions per second per mg. of inorganic 
carbon and a final activity of 1.17 divisions, an average value for 
the acid of 1 .63 divisions per second is obtained. The observed 
value f or Experiment 3 is 0. 17 1 . On the basis of this very approxi- 
mate calculation about 1 carbon atom in 10 of the synthesized 
a-ketoglutarate is derived from the medium. The experiments 
of the next section demonstrate that the number of carbon atoms 
of the a-ketoglutarate derived from the medium cannot exceed 
1 in 6. Since calculation of the 1 in 10 value is approximate and 
can indicate only the order of magnitude of the synthesis, it is 
probable that 1 mole of CO 2 is derived from the medium for every 
mole of «-ketoglutarate synthesized. 

Location of Radioactivity in Synthesized a-Ketoglularic Acid' 
When the radioactive a-ketoglutarate dinitrophenylhydrazonc 
obtained in the previous experiments is oxidized with potassium 
permanganate in acid medium at room temperature, a complete 
loss of radioactivity in the form of CO 2 occurs. In the experimente 
of Table II the hydrazone was dissolved in 5 cc. of dilute alka 1 , 
the solution acidified with 3 cc. of 50 per cent H 2 SO 4 , 10 ° 

saturated KMn 04 added, and the resulting CO 2 swept over by 
N 2 into a receiver containing 3 ml. of 5 N NaOH. 


> A summaiy of the data in tliis section was leportcd (2) at the 
slum on Carboliydrate Metabolism held April 18 1941 . at 
American Society of Biological Chemists at C ncago. 
Hemingway, and Niei (51 have independently obtained sinnlar resu 

the carbon isotope 0”. 
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If a-ketoglutaric acid was S 3 mthesized in pigeon iiver the 
reactions of the citric acid cycle (1), the intermediate formation of 
the symmetrical citric acid molecule would occur. On oxidation 
this would yield a mixture of a-ketoglutaric acid molecules in half 
of which the radioactive carbon was a and in the other half y to 
the carbonjd group. On oxidation, such a mixture should give 
succinic acid with a loss of half the original radioactivity as carbon 

Table II 

Oxidation of Radioactive a-Keloglutarate Dinitrophenylhydrazone to Rticcinic 

Acid and COt 


The uctinties are expressed as divisions per second. 


lixperiraent No. | 

a>Ketoglutamte dint> 
trophenylhydraaonc 

j Activity | 

Activity of COt 
liberated oa otidatioa 



wmmmm 


1 i 




2 i 




3 : 

1 

j 40.0 

0.18 



Table III 

Rffecl of Sodium Citrate on Radioactivity of Synthesized a-Keloghdaric Acid 


The activities are expressed as divisions per second. 


Experiment No. 

1 I 

1 Citrate added 

a-Keto^]utarato 

synthesired 

Activity of or-keto- 
glutaratc per mg. C 


mg. 

mg. 


1 

0 

j 31.4 

0.148 


25 

28.8 

0.113 

2 

0 

36.9 

0.116 

1 

25 j 

39.8 

0.116 


dioxide. The localization, however, of the entire radioactivity 
of the a-ketoglutarate in the carbo.vtd group adjacent to tlie cai- 
bonyl group as demonstrated in Table II is definite evidence again-st 
the suggested formation of this compound from citric acid. 

If citrate was an intermediate in the formation of a-ketoglutaric 
acid from pyruvate and CO 2 , the addition of citrate to the synthe- 
sizing tissue would give rise, pre.sumably, to a-ketoglutaric acid 
of which the radioactivity had been considerably diluted. How- 
ever, the e.xperiments of Table III show that the addition of 25 
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mg. of sodium citrate affects neither the yield of a-ketoglutaric 
acid nor the ratio of activity per mg. of carbon of the a-ketogluta- 
rate to that of the medium. These experiments again support the 
view that citric acid is not an intermediate in the synthesis of 
a-ketoglutarate from pyruvic acid and CO 2 by liver under the 
conditions of these experiments. 

N on-a-Keloglutaric Radioactivity and Its Nature — ^In Table IV 
data are listed which would indicate that the total amount of 
CO 2 assimilated is much greater than can be accounted for by 
the amount of a-ketoglutaric acid formed. In these experiments 
the deproteinized reaction mixture was divided into two parts. 
To one 25 mg. of a-ketoglutaric acid were added and the dinitro- 


Table IV 

Effect of Ninhydrin and Chloraminc-T on Non-a-Keloghitarale Radioactmly 
The activities are expressed as divisions per second. 


Experiinont 

No. 

a-Keto- 

glutarate 

synthesized 

Total activity 
of o-keto- 
glutarate 

Tot4il activity 
of medium 
afUr COt 
removal 

Activity ot 
COi released 
by ninhydrin 

Activity of 
COj released 
by chlorn- 
mine-T 

1 

fnp. 

35.0 

! 

5.18 

31.8 

7.8 


2 

39.0 

6.2 

31.2 


* 10.39 

3 

63,0 

1.2 

4.2 


0.78 

4 

31.6 

0.22 

0.929 




phenylhydrazone isolated as previously described. A vigorous 
stream of CO 2 was bubbled through the other portion which was 
strongly acid. Samples were withdrawn from this solution at 
intervals until there was no further loss of activity. Under these 
circumstances it was found that the residual radioactivity was 
3 to 4 times greater than that of the synthesized a-ketoglutaric aci . 

Some indication as to the nature of this activity could be e- 
rived from the fact that on treatment with ninhydrin at boi mg 
temperature (6) loss of radioactive CO 2 could be demonstra e . 
A similar reaction occurred with chloramine-T at 40 undei e 
conditions described by Cohen (7). Here the radioactivity ot 
the liberated CO 2 was about one-fourth of the total residual a 
tivity. Control experiments indicated that a-koto^utaric a 
was not decarboxylated by ninhydrin or chloramine-T unde 
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conditions of these tests. It is probable, therefore, that the ac- 
tivity released by these agents is present as a carbo.vyl group of 
amino acids. In Anew of the existence of the transaminating en- 
zymes in the liver such an amino acid as glutamic acid could 
be directly formed from the synthesized a-ketoglutaric acid and 
Avould liberate CO 2 under these conditions. Further examination 
of the compounds invohmd is being made. 

Synthesis of a-Ketoglutaric Acid in Muscle — ^In the preceding 
sections it has been assumed that the appearance of radioactivity 
in a-ketoglutaric acid indicates a direct synthetic utilization of 
carbon dioxide in the formation of this substance. It is possible, 
however, that the radioactivity could result bj’’ a simple process 
of exchange between an intermediate in the reaction and carbon 
dioxide of the medium. Current theories of the mechanism of for- 
mation of or-ketoglutarate in pigeon liverpostulateaninitial conden- 
sation of pyruvic acid and CO 2 to form oxalacetic acid (1, 5, 8). 
Oxalacetic acid is known to break down in the presence of tissue 
to CO 2 and pyruvic acid and it might be argued that an}’’ reac- 
tion involving this compound would yield a radioactive end- 
product if the reaction medium contained radioactive carbon 
dioxide. Experiments to control this possibility are difficult to 
conceive but a comparison of the radioactivity of the a-ketoglutaric 
acid synthesized in muscle with that formed in liver offers some 
evidence on this point. In muscle a-ketoglutaric acid is formed 
bj'^ the oxidation of citric acid resulting from a condensation of 
oxalacetic acid and pyruvic acid (9). A formation of oxalacetic 
acid from pyruvate and CO 2 in this tissue does not occur, inasmuch 
as malonate wdll almost completely inhibit pyruvate utilization 
in the absence of added oxalacetic or other dicarboxylic acids 
(9). Under these circumstances the sjmthesis of muscle a-keto- 
glutarate in a radioactiA''e bicarbonate medium would give rise 
to radioactive a-ketoglutarate only if a process of exchange between 
intermediates (such as oxalacetate) in the reaction and the carbo- 
nate of the medium took place. If the quantitj' of radioactivity 
found in muscle a-ketoglutarate were similar in magnitude to that 
found in the a-ketoglutarate synthesized bj^ liver, it would elimi- 
nate the necessity for proposing a stoichiometric utilization of 
CO 2 in the latter process. 

In an experiment with 7.6 gm. of minced pigeon muscle in oO 
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ml. of radioactive bicarbonate medium, the addition of 4.0 ml. 
of 0.5 M pju'uvate and 6.0 ml. of 0.1 m fumarate led to the synthesis 
of 55.5 mg. of a-ketoglutaric acid. The a-ketoglutarate isolated 
as the hydrazone as described above contained no appreciable 
amount of radioactivity. This strongly suggests again that the 
process of CO 2 assimilation in pigeon liver is a metabolic reaction 
representing a stoichiometric utilization of inorganic carbonate. 


DISCUSSION 

Carbon dioxide participates in a variety of synthetic reactions 
in the tissues of higher animals; in the formation of urea (10-12), of 
earbaminohemoglobin (13), in the synthesis of a-ketoglutarate 
from pyruvate in pigeon liver (1), and the formation of glycogen 
from lactic acid in the rat (14, 15). In the formation of urea, 
carbon dioxide is unquestionably used for synthetic purposes 
(z.e.jthe reaction involves an increase in free energy) and apparently 
the physiological objective of the reaction, to eliminate metabolic 
end-products, has distracted attention from its similarity to the 
^ ' '■ tion of COa by the lower organisms (16). The more re- 

1 1 demonstrations of the metabolic utilization of carbon dioxide 
.i^ involve reactions suggesting that carbon dioxide, once formed, 
is not necessarily eliminated as such but can reenter the metab- 
olism of the organism by several reaction paths to form a variety 
of tissue constituents. In such circumstances the exposure of the 
organism or cell to an environment containing radioactive carbon 
as CO 2 would lead to the presence of the tagged atoms in many 
of the compounds present in the tissue. If the appearance of 
radioactivity represented merely an exchange between the CO 2 
of the medium and carboxyl groups of various organic acids, the 
use of radioactive C 02 would not give any demonstration of a 
direct metabolic utilization of CO 2 . For the reasons outlined m 
the preceding sections of this paper such an explanation is regar e 
as unlikely for the appearance of radioactive carbon in a-keto- 
glutaric acid synthesized in pigeon liver and it is believed tia 
CO 2 participates directly as a reactant in this synthesis. 

The mechanism by which carbon dioxide is utilized in a- 'e 0 - 
glutarate synthesis in pigeon liver is unknown. The mec 
already suggested (1, 5, 8) postulate the prelimmmy format_^^, 
of o-xalacetic acid from carbon dioxide and p\ nivic acid, . 
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for wliirli lliorc is ns yot no direct p.vpcrimcntal evidence. The 
concicnsntion of oxnlnccfic acid witli pyruvate to .yield citrate as 
an intonnt'dia(<* can he excluded on the basis of the data presented 
in the [)resenf jjaper. The intermediate formation of isocitrate 
{5) rather than citrat(' h.v condensation of oxalacctatc and p3a’uvate 
likewise seems improhal)le in view of the demonstrated equilib- 
niim between citrate, isocitrate, and aeonitic acid in most tis- 
sues (17). 


SUMMAUY 

1, 'I'lie .synthesis of a-kctoglutarate from pyruvate by minced 
pigeon liver involves the direct j)articipation of COj, It is probable 
that 1 mole of COi is utilized for each mole of a-ketoglutarate 
s.vnthesizcd. 

2. The radioactivity of the or-ketoglutarate is confined entirelj' 
to the. carbox.yl group a to the carbon 3 d group. This precludes 
the intermediate formation of citric acid, a conclusion further 
.supported b 3 ’ experiments in which non-radioacti\'e citrate was 
added to the tissue during the S3'nthetic reaction. 

.3. A maximum of 1 in 5 carbon atoms of the or-kctoglutarato 
is derived from the carbon dioxide of the medium. 

4. Tlie .s3'ntliesized a-kc'toglutarate accounts for about one- 
fourth the a.s.similatcd CO2. Release of part of this residual ac- 
tivit.y as CO; b.v ninh.vdrin and chloramine-T suggests that it is 
present in part as amino acids or similar compounds. 

5. The formation of a-kctoglutaratc in muscle does not involve 
the participation of carbon dioxide. 

6. E\'idcncc is presented that the process of CO2 assimilation 
in i)igcon liver, as demonstrated by the use of radioactive C“, 
is a metabolic reaction representing a stoichiometric utilization 
of inoi'ganic carbonate. 
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A COLORIMETRIC OXIDATION-REDUCTION METHOD 

FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE K VITAMINS* 

By JOHN V. SCUDI and RUDOLF P. BUHS 

{Fro/n the Merck Imstilutc for Therapeutic Research and the Research 
lyohoratori/ of Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey) 

(Received for publication, August 22, 1941) 

A colorimdtric method for tlie determination of tlie K vitamins 
has been devised on the basis of the oxidation-reduction titrations 
reported b}' Trenner and Bachcr (2). The method involves a 
catali'tic reduction of the quinone in butanol solution in the 
presence of phenosafranine as the indicator. The resulting vita- 
min hydroquinonc is tlien treated with an excess of a butanol 
solution of 2,C-dichloroindophenol in the absence of air. The 
diminution in the color of the indophenol is a measure of the 
quinone originally present. 

Reagents — 

Butanol-acetate solution. 500 mg. of reagent potassium acetate 
were dissolved in 50 cc. of water and the solution was diluted to 
1 liter with acid-free n-butanol. 

Phenosafranine, A stock solution containing 1 mg. of pheno- 
safranine (Eastman, No. 1125) per cc. of water was prepared. 
1 cc. of the aqueous solution was diluted to 100 cc. with n-butanol 
to give the reagent (10 7 per cc.). 

Raney’s nickel. This was prepared according to Trenner and 
Bacher (2). 

2,6-DichloroindophenoI. A stock solution was prepared by 
shaking 50 mg. of the Eastman material (No. P-3463) for 15 to 
20 minutes in 100 cc. of butanol. The solution was filtered with 
suction through a dry filter paper. This stock solution, stored in 
a dark bottle in a refrigerator, was stable for at least 3 months. 

* This paper was presented before the meeting of the Federation of 
-4.mcricaii Societies for Experimental Biology held at Chicago, April, 
1S41 (1). 
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1 cc. of this stock solution was diluted to approximately 50 cc. 
with the butanol-acetate solution. 10 cc. of this solution plus 5 
cc. of the butanol-acetate solution gave an absorption of 85 per 
cent in the Eve]3m colorimeter with Filter 660, Avhen pure butanol 
was used to indicate 100 per cent transmission. 

The variable amounts of salts, water, etc., in commercial sam- 
ples of 2 , 6-dichloroindophenol make it impossible to .state the 



Fig. 1 . Curve 1 shows the absorption data obtained with a 0.04 in.M 
butanol solution of the 2, 6-dichloroindophenol sodium salt; Curve 2, the 
same in aqueous solution; Curve 5, the same in aqueous solution at pH 5. 
After the aqueous solution of the indophonol sodium salt was e.vtracted 
with an equal volume of butanol, the butanol phase gave the data shown m 
Curve 3, and the aqueous phase gave the data shown in Curve 4. F. = log 

■h/L 


exact dilution of the stock solution. Different samples of the 
indophenol require slightly different dilution, which, howevei, 
maj' be followed colorimetricallj'. We have added the butano - 
acetate solution until the reagent gave an absorption of exact j 

85 per cent. _ • i, , n 

Filter 660 is used in the Evelyn colorimeter, since, as is .s o ' 
in Fig. 1, maximum absorption of 2,6-dichIoroindophenol is oi 
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served a( G70 mfi u’lic/i the <l}-e is cJissoJvcd in butanol. Curve 1 
siiow.s the absorption data oldaiiicd willi a 0.04 mst butanol solu- 
tion of the indojdienol sodium .‘^alt. Tlii.s .solution was titrated 
against 2-mc(hyl-l .•1-naphlhohydroquinone according to Trenner 
and llachcr (2). Curve 2 .show.s the alxsorption data of a 0.04 
lUM aqueous solution of the indophcnol sodium salt. This .solu- 
tion was titrated according to Lorenz and Arnold (3). Curve 5 
show.s the ab.'-orption data of a 0.04 niM aqueous solution of the 
indophcnol at pi I 5. 'Flic (lepre.«.sion of the absorption and the 
shift of the peaks from right to left pre.sumabi}" correspond to the 
degree of hydrolysis of t he indophcnol .sodium .salt. Thus, butanol 
.‘•’olutions of the indOjjhcnol, in contrast to aqueous solutions, are 
not only more stable, but exhibit greater si)cctral purity and .show 
an optical dcn.sity twice that of eciuivalcnt aqueous solutions. 

The te.st is applicable to .solutions cont.aining 2 to 10 y of 2- 
methyl-l ,4-naphthociuinone per cc. The colorimeter was cali- 
brated against this material, since it is a ciystalline solid and is 
more stable to light than vitamin Ki. The values are multiplied 
by 2.G15 in order to con\'ert them stoicliiomctricalJy to vitamin 
ICj. Xo attempt is made to differentiate vitamins Ki and Ks in 
this work. Unknown solutions of 2-methyl-l .4-naphthoquinone 
were analyzed, and the rc.sulfs checked the calibration curve within 
an error of 1.5 per cent with a maximum deviation of 5 per cent. 

Trenner and llacher (2) reported a factor of 1.08 in the stoichio- 
metric coinijarison of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone and vitamin 
Ki. Tins factor is apparently a function of the dilution, since 
it was not observed by us in a series of twenty-two analyses of 
samples of pure vitamin Ki at concentrations ranging from 6 to 
24 y per ec. In those experiments the average recovery was 100 
per cent (±3.5, maximum deviation 9 per cent). 

Apparatus — The apparatus shown diagrammatieally in Idg. 2 
was constructed of glass with standard taper joints. It consists 
of two parts; a lower chamber A, in v'hich the catalj’tic reduction 
is carried out, and an upper chamber B, in which the vitamin 
K hydroquinone partially reduces the standard indophenol lea- 
gent. 

Within limits, the dimensions of the apparatus are arbitmr>^ 
Ours was constructed to permit the coin'enient reduction of / cc. 
of solution in the lower chamber. 5 cc. of the reduced solution 
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can then be pumped into the upper chamber. The upper chamber 
(12 mm., outside diameter, tubing) was calibrated at 15 cc. No 
doubt these volumes can be reduced considerably. 

Method 

The entire apparatus is thoroughly cleansed with acetone and 
dried on a vacuum line. A small amount of the catalyst (about 



lalf the size of a pea) is placed in the bottom of jjphe^o- 

rhe sample is dissolved in the butanol-acetate solu i gf„te) 

"L Jsolution is added (0.5 co. to 9.5 - f 
This solution is placed in the delivery' tube 

catalyst. A cotton plug is placed 8, 5, 

3 and the apparatus is set up as shonn. Wit P 
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and Jj open and cock 1 closed, Ihc air in the delivery tube 8 is 
replaced with nitrogen. Cocks S and 5 are closed, and 1 and 4 
are opened. 

Commercial hydrogen is jiassed through a spiral tower con- 
taining butanol to prevent evaporation losses. A water seal blow- 
off is placed in the line to prevent e.vcessive pressures. 'I'he hj^- 
drogen is admitted through inlet 5 at a rate sufficiently brisk to 
keep the catalj-st in motion. During this reduction period the 
rubber bulb 8 is squeezed from time to time to expel the air within 
it. After .all the quinone i.s reduced, the phenosafranine is reduced 
and its pink color disappears. The reduction is continued for an 
additional 5 to 10 minutes to insure complete reduction. 

"UTiile this reduction is in progre.ss, 10 cc. of the standard indo- 
phenol reagent are pipetted into the upper ch.amber, and, as the 
reduction in the lower chamber approaches completion, the air 
in the indophcnol solution is removed with a stream of nitrogen. 
This .stream of commercial nitrogen is passed through a spiral 
tower containing alkaline hydrosulfite to remove traces of oxygen. 
The gas then passes through a butanol tower to saturate the gas. 
The gas train is by-passed with a butanol blow-off tower as a 
precautionary measure. The nitrogen is then admitted at inlet 
y, bubbled through the indophcnol solution for 10 minutes, and 
issues through the long stemmed, uncalibrated pipette 10 which 
is placed in the Evelyn colorimeter tube 11, as shown in Fig. 2. 

After the reduction is complete, stop-cock.s 1, 4, and 8 are closed. 
B3’' means of the rubljer bulb 8, the contents of the lower chamber 
arc forced through the cotton filter (deliver}’^ tube 3) into the upper 
chamber as stop-cock 5 is opened. When the volume reaches the 
15 cc. mark, cock 8 is closed and nitrogen is readmitted through 
cock 8 for 1 to 2 minutes to mix the contents of the upper chamber. 
Cocks 8 and 9 are then closed. 

A deflated rubber bulb is placed on the end of the pipette, cock 
9 remaining closed. The contents of the upper chamber are with- 
drawn by inserting the nitrogen-filled pipette into the chamber 
and slowly opening cock 9. When the solution is thus drawn up 
into the pipette, cock .9 is closed, and the rubber bulb is removed. 
The long stem of the pipette is then placed in the nitrogen -filled 
colorimeter tube, and the solution is run in without .splashing. 
Readings are taken in the colorimeter exactl}’’ 3 minutes after 
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the hydroquinone and the indophenol are mixed. Atmospheric 
oxidation of the leucoindophenol does not occur under the.se con- 
ditions. Readings taken in the Evelyn colorimeter with Filter 
660 remained constant for 40 to 60 minutes. Shaking or aerating 
reoxidizes the leuco base. 

The irH of the solution to be tested is important. An accumu- 
lation of organic acids in an extract gives erroneous results. The 
reduction does not proceed smoothly in acid solutions, and, fur- 
thermore, these acids convert the indophenol sodium salt, either 
entirel}'^ or in part, to the red-colored free indophenol. 

The pH of the butanol solutions can best be tested by mixing 
an aliquot of the sample with the indophenol reagent. If the 
unknown is acidic, a diminution in the blue color results, and this 
is evident in the colorimeter. The pH of acid samples can be 
corrected as follows: A 10 cc. portion of a petroleum ether solution 
of the unknown is shaken with an equal volume of cold half- 
saturated baryta solution. The ether layer is washed nith 5 cc, 
of water, and again with 5 cc. of a 1 : 1 alcohol-water solution. 
The aqueous washes are extracted with 10 cc. of petroleum ether, 
and the combined ether extracts arc dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulfate. The vitamin is transferred to butanol by adding butanol 
and distilling off the petroleum ether in vacuo. The recovery in a 
control series of these experiments was 98 per cent (±2, maximum 
deviation 4 per cent) . 

The test was applied directly to several materials. Beef hloo 
and urine were continuously extracted in the dark for 72 hours 
with petroleum ether. After adjustment of the pH the extrac s 
were transferred to butanol and analj'zed. Several oils were a so 
examined without concentration. The data (items marke | 
a dagger) are listed in Table I. Although recoveries of ^ ® 
vitamin Ki were satisfactory, the samples taken contained so i 
vitamin K that it could not be measured. The ® 
therefore limiting values; the actual vitamin content fa s e 


these limits. _ w ko nnalvzed 

The presence of colored materials in the sample to 
interferes with the performance of the test.* Furt ermo 

1 Yellow concern rates convert the yeilon' 

solution. This does not always interfere *" unred^cd un- 

efficiently removed by color filters. H an aliquot o 
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cessivc amounts of extraneous, fat-soluble materials limit the size 
of the sample which can be tested. Consequent!}'- methods for 
the elimination of these materials were investigated. 

Chromatographic separation of vitamin Ki from extracts has 
been unsatisfactory in our hands, presumably, among other things, 
because of the photolability of the \dtnmin. It should be em- 
phasized, that all steps performed in this work were carried out 
with a minimum exposure to light. 

Fieser (8) introduced a remarkably simple method for the isola- 
tion of -vitamin Ki from alfalfa concentrates. He reduced the 


Table I 

Vilamin Ki Conlcnt of Various Materials 


Sample 

Vitamin Ki m 
dry tifisuo 

Recovery of 
added vitamin 
Ki 

! Data approximated 

1 from published 

1 bioassays* 


y per Qm, 

per cenl 

y per gm. 

Alfalfa 

15.6 

92 

16 (4) 

Beef liver . 

6.9 

102 

8 (5) 

Fresh sardine meal . 

2.9 

y per cc. 

94 

1 

Variable with his- 
tory of sample 
(6) 

Beef bloodt . 

<0.26 

98 

Very low (7) 

Human urinej 

<0.075 



Cod liver oilf. . 

<2.0 

96 


Peanut oilf . . . 

<10.0 

96 



* The figures in parentheses indicate bibliographic references, 
t E.vamined without concentration. 


concentrate with sodium hydrosulfite and transferred the con- 
centrate to petroleum ether. The vitamin hydroquinone was then 
removed from the ethereal solution with Claisen’s alkali.^ The 
potassium salt of the hydroquinone, which was formed in the 
alkaline phase, was hydrolyzed by the mere addition of watei, 
and the free vitamin hydroquinone was then extracted with petro- 
leum ether. This procedure cannot be used as such in conjunction 
with the present test, but we have devised a modified procedure 


known, upon mixing with the indophenol, does not alter the transmission 
hy more than u dilution factor, the color in the unknown will probably no 
interfere. 
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based on the same principle which overcomes the difficulty. This 
method is carried out in the apparatus showrr diagramraatically 
in Fig. 3. Although the dimensions of the apparatus are more 
or less arbitrary, ours was constructed to contain a total volume 
of 100 cc. of solution. 



Ftn. 3. .Vpparatiis for the separation of the vitamin K 
from colored extracts liy means of the reductive CInisen’s .alk.ili trea ' 

The neutral .sample, containing 1 to 2 gin. of solids or 
dissolved in a mixture of 5 cc. of methanol and 10 cc. of pe ro e 
ether, and 10 to 15 mg. of powdered phenosafranine are a 
The solution is placed in the lower chamber C, an a c ^ 
Raney’s nickel (about the size of a pea, or larpr if t le [ 

too slow) is added. The hydrogen is led throph a 
tower to prevent consequent evaporation losses e ore i 
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mitted through stop-cock 12. Tixc hj’'drogen is admitted through 
inlet 13 at a rate sufficientlj’ brisk to keep the catalyst in motion. 
The large amount of jxhenosafranine makes it relatively simple to 
follow the reduction in spite of the high color of some concentrates. 
The reduced phenosafranine also protects the vitamin hydro- 
quinone from accidental atmospheric oxidation. A leakage of air 
into the sj’-stem, which vitiates the results, is readily detected by 
the return of the color of the phenosafranine. 

After the reduction is complete, 15 cc. of Claisen’s alkali (50 gm. 
of potassium hydroxide in 25 cc. of water diluted to 100 cc. with 
methanol) are placed in the upper chamber D. Air is removed 
by bubbling nitrogen from inlet 17 through this solution — & process 
usually requiring about 10 minutes. The Claisen’s alkali is then 
admitted through stop-cock 15 and the contents of the lower 
chamber arc mixed by'’ readmitting the hydrogen stream through 
stop-cQck 12. The potassium salt of the vitamin hydroquinone 
is thus formed and remains in the alkaline phase. 

The hydrogen supply is then cut off by closing cock 1 2. Cock 1 4 
is left open during tliis operation. The system is protected from 
the entrance of air by connecting cock 14 with a trap such as 
shown connected to cock 4 ..i Fig. 2. The two phases are allowed 
to separate. The upper chamber D is then raised through the 
greased rubber collar 16 so that the petroleum ether can be re- 
moved by connecting an aspirator to the mouth of the upper 
chamber. This rvashing procedure, xvhich serves to remove neu- 
tral fats, vitamin E, and ether-soluble chromogens, may be re- 
peated as necessary'. 

After the petroleum ether is removed, 30 cc. of thoroughly gas- 
free water are admitted through stop-cock 15 to hydroly'ze the 
potassium .salt of the vitamin K hydroquinone. After the material 
is mixed for 5 minutes, 30 cc. of gas-free petroleum ether are run 
in through cock 15 to extract the hydroquinone. After the matc- 
dal is mixed for 10 minutes with hydrogen, the two phases aie 
allowed to separate, and the highly colored, aqueous, alkaline, 
fower layer, now free of vitamin K, is drawn off through stop- 
cock 18. The petroleum ether layer, xvhich contains the hy'dro- 
Quinone, is then washed in the apparatus with 30 cc. of gas-free 
Water xvhich are subsequently removed by v/ay of cock 18. The 
petroleum ether is run into a graduated cylinder and its volume 
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is measured, and the sanaple is dried over anhydrous sodium sul- 
fate. At this point, the hydroquinone is exposed for the first 
time to air oxidation. The small amount of phenosafranine in 
the petroleum ether becomes pink, but is adsorbed bj"^ the .sodium 
sulfate, leaving practically colorless solutions. The vitamin is 
then transferred to butanol, as described above. This solution 
is then analyzed as usual. No pH adjustment is necessary follow- 
ing this procedure. 

In a control series of fifteen experiments, the average recovery 
of added vitamin Ki was 83 per cent (±3, maximum deviation 
10 per cent). Consequently values obtained following this 
procedure are divided by’^ the factor 0.83. We believe this correc- 
tion factor is essentially a distribution coefficient. It expresses, 
among other things, the ratio of the amounts of the hyffirolyzed 
hydroquinone in the petroleum ether and alkaline phases. We 
have restricted the amount of solids (or oils) in the test sample 
to 1 or at the most 2 gm., since excessive amounts of these ether- 
soluble materials cause emulsification and variation in the phase 
volumes. By restricting the solids to 1 to 2 gm. the distribution 
coefficient has remained constant, as judged by recovery experi- 
ments involving added vitamin Kj. 

This treatment ha.s been used in the analysis of the samples 
recorded in Table I. Extracts were prepared as follows: Samples 
Avere dehj'drated by refluxing for 3 hours A\ ith alcohol. The solids, 
removed by filtration, Avere extracted for 48 to 96 hours in a 
Roxhlct apparatus Avith petroleum ether (b.p. 60-80°). The com- 
bined alcohol-ether extracts were concentrated to dryness in vacuo, 
under nitrogen, and the residue Avas taken up in a minimal volume 
of petroleum ether. The pH Avas adjusted and the solution A\as 
diluted to contain 2.5 to 15 r of vitamin Kj per cc. 10 cc. of t is 
solution, containing le.ss than 2 gm. of solids or oils, and 5 cc. o 
methanol AAere then submitted to reduction and treatment avi i 
Claisen’s alkali as described nhove. After the Autamm Ki ¥ 
quiuone Avas separated from interfering materials and co ors, le 
hydroquinone Avas reoxidized to the quinone in the , 

air. The sample Avas then transferred to butanol and ana y 
as usual. Readings Avere taken exactly 3 minutes after ^ 

•md the 2,6-dichloroindopbenol in the upper chamber o ^ . 

apparatus were mixed. The data obtained are consistent 
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previously published values obtained b}" biological assay proce- 
dures, and the recoveries of added vitamin Ki are within the 
limits of error of the procedure. The data arc expressed in terms 
of vitamin Ki, since no attempt is made to differentiate vitamins 
ICi and K; in the [rresent jjrocedure. 

DISCUSSION 

Concerning the .speciHcit 3 ' of the method described here, Trenner 
and Baeher (2) sho\^•od that the potential of phenosafranine lies 
well below that of any of the known quinones, and that the hydro- 
quinones all reduce 2,G-dichIoroindophenoI. Thus, any sub- 
stance having an oxidation-reduction potential above that of 
phenosafranine and about 150 millivolts below that of the indo- 
pheno! will he quantitatively measured in the present procedure. 
The group of substances falling within this range, however, is 
cut down eonsidcrabl}' bv the means used to extract vitamin K 
from natural materials; for example, the sugam, thiols, ascorbic 
acid, etc., arc not soluble in jjetroleum ether. 

The use of the preliminaiy treatment of the hj'droquinone with 
ClaLsen’s alkali adds markedly to the spccificitj' of the test. Vi- 
tamin Ki h 3 'droquinone is soluble in Claisen’s alkali, but not in 
aqueous alkali. These ciyptophenolic properties are generally’ 
a.ssociated with poIj’'substituted hj'droquinones which |50s.se.«s fat- 
soluble groupings. As a consequence of these properties, it is 
possible to wash a Claisen’s alkali solution of the vitamin hj'dro- 
quinone with petroleum ether without removing the vitamin Kj 
hrdroquinone.- The simple addition of water to the ether-washed 
(iiai.sen’s alkali, however, hj''dr'oh'ze.s the potassium salt of the 
vitamin Ki lyvdroquinone, thus making it pos.sible to extract the 
li.vdroquinone with petroleum ether. And this petroleum ether 
pxti-act can then be analj’^zed for vitamin Ki as usual. 

It should be noted that after the h}’’droljxsis of the potassium 
salt of vitamin Kj hj^'droquinone, bj'' the addition of watei’, the 
aqueous phase remains approximateh'^ 10 per cent in potassium 
hj’-droxide and 25 per cent in alcohol. Hence the alkaline phase 
will retain manj^ hj’^droquinones. For e.xample, the benzoquinones 

■ This treatment will remove the cryptophenolic vitamin E, which docs 
not form a potassium salt even in Claisen’a alkali. 
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the possible exception of duroquinone) and the naturally 
occurring S-hydroxj^naphthoquinones, such as phthiocol, lapachol, 
hydrolapachol, and lumatiol, give hydroquinones which are not 
extracted along with the vitamin Ki hydroquinone, but, on the 
contrary, remain in the diluted Claisen's alkali. Similarly, 
2-methyI-l ,4-naphthoquinone is quantitatively separated from 
the vitamin by this procedure. The tocopherylquinones, however, 
are not separated from the K vitamins. 

When readings ai’e taken within 3 minutes after the hydro- 
quinone and the indophenol are mixed in the test procedure, the 
influence of extraneous, slowly reducing substances is eliminated. 
For example, the tocopherylquinones, or the tocopherylhydro- 
quinones to which they are converted during the Claisen’s alkali 
procedure, are extracted along with the vitamin K h3’^droquinone. 
However, the reduction of the 2,6-dichloroindophenol bj' a- and 
/?-tocopheiylhydroquinones proceeds very slowly, reaching a 
steady maximum only after 40 to 60 minutes. Consequently, 
readings taken 3 minutes after the indophenol and hydroquinone 
solutions are mixed are not significantly altered by the presence 
of the amounts of tocopherylquinones usually found in extracts 
of natural materials. 

It may be noted here that the tocopherydquinones are quantita- 
tively measured by the test procedure if the final steadj" readings 
are taken 40 to 60 minutes after the tocopherylhydroquinones are 
mixed with the indophenol reagent. The same apparatus and the 
same calibration curve established with 2-methyl-l ,4-naphtho- 
quinone are applicable. The final values are to be multiplied by 
the stoichiometric factor of 2.5 for conversion to a-tocopherol. 

The continued drop in some of our readings indicated that there 
was a substarree or substances like the tocopherylquinones present 
in some of our extracts. Whereas these substances are eliminated 
satisfactorily by restricting the reading time, it was deemed de- 
sirable to investigate other means of elimination. The lability 
of vitamin K to alkali and acids suggested that duplicate deter- 
minations before and after destruction of the vitamiii K mig i 
^ve an accurate estimate of the vitamin. Destniction of tie 
xitamin with alkali has not been readily amenable to standavc iza- 
tmin our hands. Treatment of petroleum ether e-xtracts wi 
pet cent sulfuric acid as in the method of Parker and McFai a 
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(9) removed all of the vitamin K, but this treatment, which also 
removes the tocopheiylquinones, removed all of the slowly re- 
ducing materials as well as the K vitamins. 

These slowly I'educing substances exhibit the properties of the 
tocopheiylquinones; viz., they are fat-soluble; they pass through 
the Claisen’s alkali treatment; the}' are removed by the sulfuric 
acid treatment; their oxidation-reduction potential falls within 
the required range; and the rate at which their hydroquinones 
reduce the indophenol reagent is characteristic. If the presence 
of the tocopherols in these extracts could be demonstrated, this 
would augment the eiddence that these slowly reducing substances 
are tocopherylquinones. This has been demonstrated ivith our 
alfalfa extract, a.s follows: 

An aliquot of our alfalfa extract was run through the reductive 
treatment with Claisen’s alkali and analj'zed for vitamin K, the 
appropriate reading being taken at 3 minutes. (This gave re- 
sults in essential agreement with bioassays published elsewhere 
and good recoveries of added vitamin Kj ivere obtained.) Read- 
ings were taken again after 60 minutes. Assuming that the 
distribution coefficients of the vitamin K hydroquinones and the 
tocopherylhydroquinones are essentially equal, the tocopheryl- 
quinone content of the aliquot was measured in terms of 2-methyl- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone by subtracting the initial from the final read- 
ing. Multipl5’-ing this by the stoichiometric factor 2.5 showed 
that the sample contained about 15 y of tocopherylquinone per 
gm. of dry alfalfa. 

A second aliquot of this same alfalfa extract was treated with 
sulfuric acid according to the method of Parker and McFarlane. 
This removes the K vitamins and the tocopherylquinones. The 
residue was then oxidized with gold chloride by the method of 
Karrer ei al. (10). After removal of the gold, the tocopheryl- 
quinone was analyzed as usual. The sample contained about 12 
7 of tocopherol per gm. of diy alfalfa. 

Prom the foregoing it would appear that with only minor manip- 
ulations of the samples to be analyzed, the same apparatus and 
the same procedure used for the determination of the K vitamins 
ran be used for the determination of the tocopherols and the 

tocopherylquinones. 
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freed of excess acetone in a vacuum desiccator over CaCij or HjSOi 
or in a vacuum oven at room temperature for 6 to 18 hours. The 
dry kidney powder thus prepared may be stored in the cold for some 
months without appreciable deterioration. 

Preparation of l-Alanine — 120 gm. of dry, finely powdered kid- 
ney were thoroughly mixed with 600 cc. of water. Water was 
added to about 3200 cc. and the mateidal was stirred at 35-40° for 
30 minutes. The coarse precipitate was removed by filtering 
through fine cheese-cloth. The cloudy solution remaining was 
quickly passed through a Sharpies supercentrifuge, whereby an 
almost clear solution was obtained. If facilities permit, centri- 
fuging the entire suspension at 2000 to 2500 n.p.ii. may be substi- 
tuted for the filtration and supercentrifugation. The extraction of 
the kidney powder must be completed to this point within I5 houre. 

The enzyme solution thus obtained -was immediatelj’^ added to a 
solution of 72 gm. of df-alanine in 40 cc. of n NaOH and 760 cc. of 
water, and oxygen was bubbled through the solution from a sin- 
tered glass plate with verj"- vigorous stirring. The stirring and o.\j'- 
genation were continued for a period of 5 hours, during which the 
temperature was maintained at 35-40°. The total oxygen uptake, 
which may be measured with a closed S3'^stem, should be 4600 cc. 
The reaction should be complete in 3 to 5 hours. 

The solution was treated with 40 cc. of n HCl, heated to boiling 
to coagulate the dissoh’-ed protein material, and filtered. The 
clear filtrate was concentrated in vacuo to 600 to 900 cc. Suffi- 
cient 20 to 25 per cent aqueous trichloroacetic acid was added to 
bring the concentration of the entire solution to 2.5 per cent. The 
slight precipitate was removed by vacuum filtration through coarse 
paper and a thin lajmr of Filter Cel, 100 cc. of concentrated HCl 
were added, and the solution was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 
The evaporation was repeated two times wdth the addition of small 
portions of water to remove excess HCl and then three times with 
the addition of small portions of alcohol. The precipitate m- 
maining was extracted with 200 cc. of hot absolute alcohol. The 
residue (predominantly NHiCl and NaCl) rvas reextracted vit 
100 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol. To the combined filtrates were 
added 67 ce. of aniline with stirring. The material rvas coole to 
about 20° during | to 1 hour and filtered with suction. The bi ow n 
preerprtate thus obtained was suspended in 100 cc. of warm alco 0 , 
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filtered, and washed on the filter with 50 cc. of ether. 33 to 40 gm. 
of crude Z-alanine were thus obtained. [«]“ — +9-12° (3 per 
cent in HCI). This material contains a considerable amount of 
an inactive substance. The alanine was recrystallized from 3 parts 
of boiling water by addition of 9 parts of alcohol. In the recrystal- 
lization an}' material that is insoluble in 3 parts of boiling water is 
not alanine and may safely be discarded. Yield, 22 gm., [a]n^ = 
+14.5°; amino N, 15.5 per cent; calculated for C3H7O2N, 15.7 per 
cent. After one more recrystallization the rotation was [aJn = 
+14.5°. 


SUMMARY 

Detailed directions are given for the preparation of d-amino acid 
oridase and its use in the preparation of Z(+)-alanine from dl- 
alanine. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING RECOVERY OF INJECTED 
LABELED PHOSPHORUS IN VARIOUS ORGANS 
OF THE RAT 

Bv B. A. FRIES* and 1. L. CHAIKOFF 

{From the Division of Physiology, University of California Medical School, 

Berkeley) 

(Received for publication, August 22, 1941) 

Despite the volume of work that has appeared on radioactive 
phosphorus as an indicator for metabolic processes, no satisfactory 
evidence has so far been provided for the establishment of what 
may be termed the “safe tracer dose’’ with respect to the volume 
of solution and the amount of labeled phosphorus to be injected. 
Such information is necessarj'' for the interpretation of results 
obtained from different sized animals treated with varjdng doses 
of the labeling agent. From the following series of experiments 
it will be shown that, within the limits .studied, neither the number 
of mg. of NatHPOi nor the volume of the injected Na 2 HP 04 solu- 
tions influences the recovery of total phosphorus in various tissues. 

KXPEIUMENTAL 

Determination of Total Radioactive Phosphorus — In the following 
series of experiments the total labeled phosphorus recovery from 
samples of brain and blood was determined by a combined wet 
and drj* ashing procedure. The tissue was placed in a tared 
porcelain crucible fitted with a cover. After weighing, an excess 
of Mg(NOj )2 solution was added, together with 1 cc. of concen- 
trated nitric acid. This was heated on the steam bath, with fre- 
quent additions of nitric acid, until the tissue was digested. Owing 
to the high fat content of the brain, some fat usuallj' remained 
Undigested. At least 1 cc, of concentrated hydrochloric acid was 
then added and the contents dried. The hj’'drochioric acid serves 

* Rosenberg Fellow in Physiology. 
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to decompose the excess nitric acid and thus prevents puffing of 
the material during the ensuing dry ashing. The crucibles were 
placed in a cold muffle and gradually heated to 150-200°. If any 
puffing was observed, a few drops of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid were cautiousb^ added. The temperature was then raised 
to 550°, and the ashing was usually complete within 2 hours. 
After cooling, the ash was dissolved in concentrated HCl. If 
further ashing was necessary, the contents of the crucibles were 
dried and the dry ashing repeated. Otherwise the dissolved ash 
was made up to volume and a suitable aliquot pipetted onto a 
blotter. If the activity in the sample was low, the whole sample 
Avas mounted on the blotter directly from the crucible. It was 
found advisable to add 0.5 cc. of concentrated NH4OH to these 
blotters to neutralize the HCl; if this was not done, the blotters 
decomposed while being dried. When dry, the blotters were 
wrapped in cellophane and the radioactivity determined as pre- 
viously described (1). The samples of liver, kidney, and muscle 
were not ashed. These tissues were reduced to a homogeneous 
mixture in an agate mortar. Duplicate samples of approximately 
100 mg. were weighed on small squares (1 cm. X 1 cm.) of water- 
proof cellophane. The cellophane squares were placed directly 
on a blotter. The blotter ■was then wrapped with ■^vaterproof 
cellophane. With a glass vial as a roller, the tissue was spread 
uniformly over the surface of the blotter. The blotter was then 
dried overnight under an electric light. The radioactivity was 
determined in the usual manner. Trial determinations showed 
that values obtained by this method of measuring total phosphorus 
recovery agree very closely with values by the method of ashing. 
This method can be conveniently applied to an isotope possessing 
powerful radiation when the amount of self-absorption is neg- 
ligible. 

Series 1 — ^Twenty rats of uniform w'eight, each weighing 50 gm-, 
were used here. They were divided into four groups of five ani- 
mals. Each rat of Group I received subcutaneously 0.25 cc. 0 
a solution that consisted of 0.10 cc. of isotonic radioactive 
Na 2 HP 04 solution (3 mg. of P per cc.) and 0.15 cc. of isotonic 
NaCl solution. Those of Group II each received 0.50 cc. 0 a 
p32 solution made up by the addition of 0.10 cc. of an 
radioactive Na2HP04 solution to 0.40 cc. of an isotonic NaCl som- 
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tion. The rats of Group III were injected with 1.00 cc. of a P^- 
solution that was prepared by adding 0.10 cc. of an isotonic radio- 
active Na5nP04 solution to 0.90 cc. of isotonic NaCl. In Group 
IV each rat received 2.00 cc. of a P’- solution made up the 
addition of 0.10 cc. of an isotonic radioactive Na2HP04 solution 
and 1.90 cc. of isotonic sodium chloride. The rats were killed 
24 hours after tlic P’- injection and the recovery of total labeled 
pho.sphorus in whole brain and whole blood determined. 

Series 2 — Six 15 gin. rats, si.v 50 gm. rats, and six 200 gm. rats 
were used in this experiment. In this series the volume injected 
was graded according to the weight of the animal, but the amount 
of labeled phosphorus injected was not allowed to A'ary. Each 
rat received subcutaneoiisl}’^ 1 cc. of a P’- solution per 100 gm. 
of bod}’- weight. Each animal, irrespective of size, received ex- 
actly 0.10 cc. of labeled isotonic Na2HP04 .solution; the remainder 
of the solution injected was i.sotonic NaCl. Tliese animals were 
killed 24 hours later and the recovery of total lalielcd phosphorus 
in brain and whole blood determined. 

Series S — Five 15 gm. rats, five 50 gm. rats, and five 200 gm. 
rats were used in this experiment. These animals received sub- 
cutaneouslj’- graded doses of an i.sotonic labeled Na2HP04 solution 
in the proportion of 1 cc. of solution per 100 gm. of body weight. 
In this series, therefore, the amount of phosphorus injected was 
allowed to vary according to body ^\'eight. This experiment 
should be contrasted noth that of Series 2, in which each rat re- 
ceived exactly the same amount of phosphorus regardless of its 
size. 24 hours later the rats were killed and the recover}’- of total 
labeled phosphorus in liver, kidney, skeletal muscle (gastrocne- 
nuus), brain, and blood determined. 

Effect of Variation in Volume of Solution Administered 
The results obtained by the administration of different volumes of 
P^^ solution, all containing, however, the same amount of labeled 
phosphorus^ namely 0.3 mg. per rat, are shown in Table I. The 
results were obtained from the experiment on Series 1. No differ- 
ences M’ere found in the recovery of radioactive phosphorus in 
brain and blood at 24 hours despite the variations in the volumes 
injected. While the total phosphorus recovery in the brain, a 
tissue which is slowly penetrated by phosphorus (2-5), is found 
to be the same regardless of the volume injected, it seems reason- 
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able to assume that the same result would be found for a tissue 
which is more rapidly penetrated. 

Effect of Variation in Amounts of Labeled NaiHPOi Admin- 
istered ^The results recorded in Table II were obtained from the 

Table I 

Effects of Variation in Volume Injected upon Recovery of Labeled Phosphorus 
in Whole Brain and Whole Blood of BO Gm. Rats 
All values are expressed as per cent of the administered labeled phos- 
phorus. Each value represents the average of five closely agreeing results 


Volume injected 

Brain 

Blood per gm. 

Per hole organ 

Per gm. 

cc. 1 

0.25 1 

0.213 

0.163 

mM 


0.222 

0.175 



0.221 

0.172 


2.00 1 

0.209 

0.163 

0.215 


Table II 

Effects of Variation in Amount of Phosphorus Administered upon Recovery of 
Labeled Phosphorus in Brain and Blood 


All recovery values are e.xpressed as per cent of the administered labeled 
phosphorus. Each value represents the average of five or six closely agree- 
ing results. 



15 gm. rats 

50 gm. rats 

200 gm. rats 


Series 2 

Senes 3 

Senes 2 

Senes 3 

Senes 2 

Scries 3 

Volume injected, cc 

0.15 

0.15 

0.50 

0.50 

2.00 

2.00 

P injected, mg. ... 

0.30 

0.45 

0.30 

1.50 

0.30 

6.00 

Recovery in brain 

Per whole organ 

0.888 

0.867 

0.222 

0.227 

0.105 

0.109 

" gm. . .. . 

1.07 

1.07 

0.175 

0.165 

0.0648 

0.0634 

Recovery in blood per gm. 

0.707 

0.705 

0.222 

0.222 

0.111 

0.117 


experiments on Series 2 and 3. The 15 gm. rats of Series 3 le 
ceived 1.5 times as manj-^ mg. of phosphorus as did the 15 gm- 
rats of Series 2; yet the recovery of radioactive phosphorus m 
brain and blood was practically identical in both these groups- 
The 50 and 200 gm. rats jdelded essentially the same results. Re- 
spite the fact that the 200 gm. rats of Series 3 received 20 times 
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as much phosphorus as did the 200 gm. rats of Series 2, the re- 
coveries of radiophosphorus in brain and blood of both series were 
practicallj' tlie same. 

Comparisori of Phosphorus Uptake per Gm. and per Whole Organ 
in Animals of Various Sizes — ^Table III shows the recovery of 
total labeled })hosphorus for several tissues, calculated per gm. 
and per whole organ. These results were obtained from the ex- 
periment on Series 3, in which the amount of phosphorus admin- 
istered per unit of body weight was kept constant. Total skeletal 
muscle was estimated from Jackson and Lowr 3 '’s data (6); ac- 

Table III 

Comparative Uptake of Labeled Phosphorus by Whole Organs and per Gm. of 
Tissue in Animals of Various Weights S4 Hours after Injection 


All values arc e.vpressed as per cent of the administered labeled phos- 
phorus. Each value represents the average of five closely agreeing results. 


Hat 


Per 

whole organ 




Per gm. 



weight 

Liver 

Kidney 

Brain 

Whole I 
blood 1 

Muscle 

Liver 

Kidney 

Brain 

Whole 

blood 

Muscle 

pm. 

15 

3.21 

0.825 

0.857 

m 

lit 

6,34 

4,51 



3.31 

50 

4.11 


0.227 


15t 

1.93 

1.46 




200 

5.97 


0.109 

1,5* 

16t 

0 84 

0.595 



BB 


* Estimated from Donaldson (7). 
t Estimated from Jackson and Lowry (6). 


cording to these workers, skeletal muscle represents 23 per cent 
of the body weight of the 15 gm. rat, 33 per cent in the 50 gm. 
rat, and 43 per cent in the 200 gm. rat. Donaldson’s data (7) 
were used to estimate the recovery of phosphorus in whole blood 
of the entire rat; according to him, blood represents 8 per cent 
of the bod.v weight of the 15 gm. rat, 7 per cent of the 50 gm. rat, 
and 6 per cent of the 200 gm. animal. 

Table HI shows that for most of the tissues examined the per- 
centage of the administered radiophosphorus recovered per whole 
organ remains constant or increases slightfy as the animal increases 
in size. Increases in rat sizes from 15 to 50 gm. and from 15 to 
200 gm. represent a 3- and 13-fold increase; yet the percentage 
of the administered radioactive phosphorus recovered in the whole 
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kidney did not differ significantly in the 15, 50, and 200 gm. rats. 
Accepting the above estimates of total muscle in rats of different 
sizes, we conclude from Table III that as the rat grows larger 
only a moderate increase occurs in the uptake of radiophosphorus 
by the entire skeletal muscle. The retention of radiophosphorus 
by the entire volume of blood of each animal was calculated in a 
similar manner. A slight rise was again observed in the amount 
of radiophosphorus retained as the animal grew larger. The re- 
covery in whole liver rose from 3 to 6 per cent as the rat's weight 
changed from 15 to 200 gm. 

The brain differed strikingb' from liver, kidney, blood, and 
muscle in that the percentage of the administered radioactive 
phosphorus recovered in the whole brain decreased as the animal 
grew larger. AATien the uptake of in the whole brain of the 
15 gm. rat was compared with that in the 200 gm. rat, an 8-fold 
decrease was observed. 

The deposition of the administered labeled phosphorus per gm. 
of tissue has also been examined in Table III. The recovery per 
gm. was smaller in all tissues of the 200 gm. rat than in the 15 
gra. animal. When the recoveries of per gm. of tissue are 
compared in the 15 and 200 gm. rats (Table III), 6- to 8-fold 
decreases for liver, kidney, and whole blood and a 17- to 18-fold 
decrease for muscle and brain are found. 

DISCUSSION 

The finding that large variations in the amount of Na2HP04 
injected produced no change in the percentage of the administered 
labeled phosphorus recovered in brain and blood (Table II) is 
perhaps not surprising. Although appreciable amounts of labeled 
phosphorus were injected, they represent small fractions of the 
total phosphorus already present in the animal. The total amount 
of phosphorus within the rat is not appreciably altered by the 
amount of labeled phosphorus introduced in the present study. 

IVlien comparisons of recoveries of injected radiophosphorus 
are being made among different organs (for example, livei an 
kidney) either in the same animal or in animals of the same weig , 
such comparisons are most conveniently made per gm. of ti^ue. 
But when recoveries by the same organ are being measure m 
animals of different sizes, the que.stion arises whether compansons 
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should be made per whole organ or per gm. of tissue. The obser- 
vation that in animals of different sizes the recoveries of the in- 
jected radiophosphorus in any giA'^en organ are more nearly alike 
when compared on the basis of the Avhole organ than when compared 
per gm. of tissue is of importance in the interpretation of results 
involving labeled isotopes. The data of Table III as well as those 
of Table IV support the view that recovery per whole organ should 
be considered when phosphorus and phospholipid recoveries by 
tissues obtained from animals of different sizes are compared. In 
Table IV the labeled phospholipid and the total labeled phos- 
phorus recoveries by several tissues of the adult rat (200 gm.) 
and the adult mouse (23 gm.) are compared. Table IV shows 
that CA’-en in these tAvo different animals^ the recoveries of the 
injected phosphorus as phospholipid and total phosphorus agree 
quite closely Avhen compared on the basis of the Avhole organ. On 
the other hand, if the comparisons of the same organ are based 
on the recovery per gm. of tissue, the activit}’- in the smaller animal 
is many times, greater than in the larger (Tables III and IV). 
It is difficult to believe that the activity of muscle, liver, or kidney 
can be so much greater in the mouse than in the rat, or even that 
the activities of these tissues should be greater in the young rat 
than in the old. 

The above conclusions are shoAvn to hold fairly Avell for liver, 
kidney, muscle, and blood. There Avas a 13-fold change in weight 
from the youngest to the oldest rat investigated; yet for each 
tissue the maximum change in recovery of labeled phosphorus 
per whole organ was less than 2-fold. 

In the case of the brain it Avas found that the recovery of total 
labeled phosphorus continues to decrease as the rat groAvs larger, 
even though comparisons are made on the basis of the Avhole organ. 
From the 15 to the 200 gm. rat this decrease Avas 8-fold. Per 
gm. of tissue the decrease in recovery Avas even greater; namely, 

^ The time of maximum recovery of P’* for a given organ may vary 
somewhat in rat, mouse, etc. This variability may be significant in tissues 
like liver and kidney, in which maximum recoveries occur early. The 
intervals chosen in the present study, namely 24 and 48 hours, are close to 
the time when maximum recoveries are found (2, 5). Despite this con- 
sideration, however, the data of Table IV suggest that when recovery 
by the same organ in mouse and rat is compared the recovery per Avhole 
organ is to be preferred to recovery per gm. of tissue. 
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18-fold. Despite this change with age it should nevertheless be 
noted that the reeo\’eries per whole brain in adult mouse and rat 
agree very closelj’^ (Table IV). 

The growth of the brain differs strikingly from that of other 
tissues in that it is characterized by a very rapid early phase and 
a slow one thereafter, .\lthough the other tissues here investi- 
gated also have an early phase of rapid growth, they continue to 
grow uniformly thereafter (7). This may explain why the recovery 
of radiophosphorus by the binin differs from that by the other 
tissues. It seems unlikely, however, that this is the sole explana- 
tion of the decreased recovery found in the older rat. Despite 
the fact that the various brain divisions, namely forebrain, cere- 
bellum, medulla, and spinal cord, show great differences in growth 
rates, it is shown in the next paper (11) that all these divisions 
exhibit the same 7- or 8-fold drop in phosphorus recoveiy per 
whole organ as the animal grows in size. For example, the fore- 
brain in the 15 gm. rat amounts to 4 per cent of the body weight, 
while in the 200 gm. rat it repre.sents 0.6 per cent, a relative de- 
crease of 7 times. The spinal cord in the 15 gm. rat is 0.4 per 
cent of the body weight and in the 200 gm. rat 0.2 per cent, a 
relative decrease of only 2 times (9). 

The chemical changes associated with the growth of the brain 
may also account, in part, for the P*- recovery by the brain. While 
the grow'th of the liver, kidney.s, and muscles, etc., involve.s the 
proliferation of more cells of like chemical make-up, the growth 
of the brain after birth involves almost no cell division, but in- 
stead the enlargement of existing cells, and the development and 
medullation of nerve fibers. The chemical changes in the growing 
brain include a decrease in- water content, an increase in alt lipid 
constituents, and an increase in protein (12). 

The radioactive phosphorus used in this investigation was pre- 
pared by members of the Radiation Laboratory under the direction 
of Professor E. 0. Lawrence, to whom our thanks are due. 

SUMMARY 

1. The effects of variation in the amount of phosphorus ad- 
ministered and in the volume of its solution upon the uptake of 
labeled phosphorus by tissues of the rat w’ere investigated with 
radioactive phosphorus as indicator. 
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2. In animals of the same size, the uptake of by blood and 
brain remained constant irrespective of the volume of solution or 
the amount of phosphorus injected. 

3. The uptake of radioactive phosphorus per whole liver, kidney, 
skeletal muscle, and blood remained constant or increased some- 
what as the rat grew larger, whereas in the case of the brain the 
uptake was markedly reduced. 

4. Evidence is presented for the view that recoveries per whole 
organ provide a more satisfactory basis than recovery per gm. 
for the comparison of phosphorus and phospholipid activities of 
the same tissue in animals of different size. 

The phosphorus and phospholipid recoveries in liver, kidney, 
muscle, and brain showed but little difference in the adult mouse 
and adult rat w'hen comparisons were made on the basis of whole 
organ. 
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THE PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM OF THE BRAIN AS 
MEASURED WITH RADIOACTIVE PHOSPHORUS 

By B. a. fries* and I. L. CHAIKOFF 

(From the Division of Physiology, University of California Medical School, 

Berkeley) 

(Received for publication, August 22, 1941) 

It has been observed with the aid of several labeling aunts’ 
such as elaidic acid, deuterium, and radioactive phosphorus d^). 
that the turnover of phospholipids proceeds very slowly m e 
brain. This slowness is characteristic of all the subdivisions ex- 
amined; namely, forebrain, cerebellum, medulla, and spinal 
cord (3). The four divisions, however, do not show a uniform 
phospholipid activity. Thus, from birth until the time the rat 
attains a weight of 50 gm., the cord is the most active part of the 
central nervous system and is 2 or more times as active as e 
forebrain; the activities of medulla and cerebellum at this time 
lie between those of cord and forebrain (3). In the o er ra s 
(100 to 300 gm.) a change in the relative activities of these divi- 
sions occurs; at this time the phospholipid activities o cere e um, 
medulla, and forebrain surpass that of the cord m tie or ei 

given (3). , , 

It has been known for some time that phosphoins pene ra cs 
nervous tissue very slowly (4-7). In view of the di ei cnees o 
served in the phospholipid activities of the various bi am c ivisions 
(3), it seemed desirable at this time to determine v e wi lo 
pattern noted in these activities is the same foi then up a re o 
total P52. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The data recorded here W'ere obtained from over 75 rats. Rats 
of the following weights were used; 5 gm. (new 
(1 week old), 25 gm. (2 weeks old), 30, 50, 100, 200, and 300 gm. 

* Rosenberg Fellow in Physiology. 
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Phosphorus Metabolism of Brain 


The manner in which the brain was removed and divided has 
been described elsewhere (3). In the 5 gm. rat the cerebellum 
and medulla were combined. 

Radioactive phosphorus was administered subcutaneously as 
an isotonic solution of Na 2 HP 04 ; each rat received 1 cc. of this 
labeled phosphate solution per 100 gm. of body weight. The 
animals were killed 24 and 48 hours after the injection of phos- 
phoms. Only four weight groups (15, 50, 100, and 300 gm.) were 
investigated at the 48 hour interval. 

The method by which the P’* content of the brain was deter- 
mined has been described in the preceding paper (8). 

Results 

The total phosphorus activity of the forebrain, spinal cord, 
cerebellum, and medulla found 24 hours after the administration 
of radioactive phosphorus is shoivn in Fig. 1. The results arc 
expressed as percentage of recovery of the administered labeled phos- 
phorus per whole brain division. The reason for e.xpressing the 
results in this manner rather than per gm. of tissue has been given 
in the preceding paper (8). 

The highest phosphorus activit}’- in all four brain divisions was 
found in the new born rat (5 gm.). During the interval between 
birth and the time the rat attains a weight of 50 gm. a rapid de- 
cline in phosphorus activity occurs. This decline levels off in the 
50 gm. rat, and the fall in activity beyond this age occurs verj' 
slowb’. Thus the forebrain of the 50 gm. rat has an activity onb' 
17 per cent of that found in the 5 gm. rat, whereas the 300 gm. 
rat ha.s an activity only 5 per cent of that observed in the 5 gm. 
animal. Similarly the spinal cord of the 50 and 300 gm. rafs 
showed activities of 27 and 9 per cent re.spectivelv of those oi)- 
served in the 5 gm. rat. The cerebellum and medulla were com- 
bined in the 5 gm. rat; as a result, the earliest age the.se tissue.s 
were studied separatety was 1 week (15 gm. rat). In both these 
divisions the highest activity was observed in the 1 week-old rat. 

Fig. 1 also shows that the rate of decline in phosphorus activitj 
that occurred between the youngest and oldest rats examined uas 

the same for all four divisions. , . os 

The total phosphorus activity at the 48 hour interval j . 
to 2 times as great as that observed at the 24 hour interval. ns 
w.ns true of all divisions of the brain. 
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Comparative Total Phosphorus Activity of Forebrain, Spinal 
Cord, Cerebellum, and j\Ied\tlla — In order to compare the relative 
activitie'! of tlicse four divisions of the central nervous sj’stem, the 
total phosijhorus activity per pm. of tissue has been considered. 
In Fig. 2 the sjrinal cord ha.s been taken as the .standard and its 
activity in each weight grouj) assigned an arbitrary value of 100. 



I'lG. 1. The total phosphorus aetivity of whole forebrain, corcbelluiu, 
medulla, and spinal cord obtained at the 24 hour interval after the adminis- 
tration of radioactive phosphorus. O cord, © medulla, ® cerebellum, 
• forebrain. 

The activities of the other divisions are shown in relation to this 
arbitrarj'’ value. 

In the youngest animal in which all parts were compared, namelv 
the 15 gm. rat, the. activity of the spinal cord was equal to, or 
slightly lower than, that of the cerebellum ; at this time the fore- 
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brain and medulla showed activities considerably lower than that 
of the cord. In the 25, 30, and 50 gm. rat the phosphorus activity 
of the cord was only slightly greater than that of the cerebellum 
and medulla, but nevertheless appreciably greater than that of 
the forebrain. In the 200 and 300 gm. rat a change in these rela- 
tive activities has occurred : the activities of cerebellum and medulla 
now exceed that of the cord. Thus, from birth until the time the 
rat reaches a weight of 50 gm., the highest phosphorus activities 
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RAT W6T. GRAMS 


Fig. 2. The comparative total phosphorus activities per gm. of fore- 
brain, cerebellum, medulla, and spinal cord from birth until the time the 
rat attains a weight of 300 gm. In each group the spinal cord has been 
assigned the arbitrary value of 100. 


were found in either cord or cerebellum, whereas in the 200 and 
300 gm. rat the activities in the medulla and cerebellum exceeded 
those in other divisions. 


DISCUSSION 

In order to correlate the above data on the deposition of labeled 
phosphorus in the various divisions of the central nervous system 
with their phospholipid activities, it is desirable to express bo 
sets of results on the same unit basis. In a previous communica- 
tion (3), the phospholipid activities of the various dirisions o e 
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ronlral nervous system of rats of difTcrent ages were expressed 
per gm. of tissue. Tliese plio.spholipid activities have now been 
recalculated per whole brain divisiori, and as an example the phos- 



Fig. 3. The phospholipid activity of the forebrain. The ordinates on 
the left refer to per cent of labeled phosphorus found as phospholipid per 
whole forebrain at intervals of 24 and 48 hours after the administration of 
radioactive phosphorus. O represents average values obtained at the 24 
hour interval, • those obtained at the 48 hour interval. The growth of the 
forebrain is represented by the symbol ©, and the ordinates for these values 
are shown on the right. 

pholipid activities of the whole forebrain^ in different sized rats 
are shown in Fig. 3. 

* The phospholipid reeovery per whole cerebellum, medulla, and spinal 
cord can be recalculated from the curves previously recorded (3) by multi- 
plying the phospholipid recovery per gm. by the weight of the brain division 
at each age. 
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A COLORIMETRIC REACTION FOR TESTOSTERONE* 

By VIRGIL L. KOENIG, FRANCISCA MELZER, CLARA M. SZEGO, 
AND LEO T, SAMUELS 

{From the Division oj Physiological Chemistry, Department of Physiology, 
School of Medicine, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

(Received for publication, June 19, 1941) 

Since the discover}'' of the sex hormones, there has been a great 
need for suitable rapid chemical methods for the quantitative 
estimation of these hormones in biological materials. Kober (4) 
in 1931 was the first to apply a color reaction to the quantitative 
determination of estrogens. By this technique Kober found that 
estrogens produced a red color when treated with phenolsulfonic 
acid and sulfuric acid. Later he (5) found /5-naphthol in con- 
centrated sulfuric acid to be superior to the original phenol reagent. 
Other workers (1-3) have studied the reaction as applied to 
estrogens and have made various modifications. 

It was while studpng the Kober reaction that Szego and 
Samuels (6) discovered the value of guaiacolsulfonic acid as a 
reagent for estrone. Their technique was essentially that of 
Kober; namely, the development of color with concentrated sul- 
furic acid and a solution of potassium guaiacolsulfonate, com- 
mercially known as thiocol. When testosterone was tested with 
this thiocol reagent, a blue fluorescence was given. When copper 
or iron salts were present, a bright green color developed. The 
production of this bright green color by the action of thiocol reagent 
on testosterone offered a possible basis for a quantitative method 
specific for testosterone. Heretofore, the Zimmermann (7) 
reaction has been the only colorimetric method for androgens, and 

* Supported in part by the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
and the University Health Service. 

Assistance in the preparation of these materials was furnished by the 
personnel of the Work Projects Administration, Official Project No. 165-1- 
71-124-(3), Sub-project No. 343. 
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Reaction for Testosterone 


it is not specific, since it is primarily a ketone reagent. Since the 
thiocol reagent seemed specific for testosterone, it was decided to 
stud 3 ’- the reaction further. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The specific directions for carrjdng out the reaction are as 
follows: A 10 ml. graduated test-tube containing the testosterone 
(either dry or in about 0.4 ml. of 95 per cent alcohol) is placed in 
an ice bath. 2 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid are added and 
mixed with a footed stirring rod, care being taken to avoid spatter- 
ing. The tube is heated for 2 minutes in boiling water without 
stirring, and then placed in an ice water bath. After 5 minutes. 
2 ml. of saturated aqueous thiocol and 0.3 ml. of 1 per cent aqueous 
copper sulfate are added with stirring. The tubes are reheated in 
boiling water for 2 minutes. During this period they are stirred 
three times. The tubes are again placed in the ice water bath 
and diluted to the 10 ml. mark with 50 per cent sulfuric acid. 
After being transferred to a colorimeter tube, the solution is 
read against a blank containing the reagents, but not the hormone, 
in an Evehm colorimeter equipped with a 635 m/i filter, 
sf The production of the green compound apparently involves an 
oxidation. Some green color is produced if the solution without 
copper or iron salts is vigorously stirred in the boiling water bath. 
Copper suKate is used to accelerate this reaction, because it pro- 
duces the most consistent results. When ferric chloride is used, 
the green color tends to fade when a small e.xcess is added. A 
relativel.v large excess of copper sulfate can be added without an}' 
fading. Stronger oxidizing agents such as hj’^drogen peroxide 
and potassium permanganate destroj'- the green color. 

Better results are obtained when the thiocol is reco'stallize 
from GO per cent alcohol. Since thiocol is known to consist of two 
isomers, recrystallization further concentrates the predominating 
isomer, which is presumably the one that is responsible foi t ic 


production of the color. 

The calibration curve in Fig. 1 shows the amount of lig i ^ 
is absorbed by various quantities of testosterone ivith the 6 
filter Each point on the curve represents the average of man 
readings. Those points which are off the curve 
of variation of the readings from the mean. For th 
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amounts of testosterone the values vary only one or two points 
from the mean. For 40 7 of testosterone the greatest variation 
from the mean is three or four points. The majority of the values 
of course fell on or verj^ close to the curve. It seems that from 
40 to 80 7 the curve veers from Beer’s law, and the extent of 



Tabi.k I 

Consistency of Colorimeter Readings for Simultaneous Determinations 


Testosterone 

Colorimetric readings 


Determination 1 

Determination 2 

Determination 3 

Determination 4 

7 





10 

77 1 

76 j 

79 j 



79 

77 ! 

77 ! 





77 


20 

55 , 

53 

54 



56 

53 

53 





54 


30 

36 

35 

36 



38 

37 

37 




39 

36 


40 

27 


1 

1 

27 


28 



27 


27 j 

1 

1 



variation from the mean is about the same as for 40 7 . Table I 
shows the colorimeter readings taken for se'''eral simultaneous 
determinations of variou.s amounts of testosterone during 1 da 3 ^ 
During a single series of determinations the readings seem to be 
quite consistent and remain quite consistent throughout the day; 
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however, from day to day the readings tend to vary more or less. 
As was indicated in Fig. 1, the variation is never more than three 
to four divisions on the colorimeter when the reaction is run with 
40 7 of testosterone and is proportionate to the amount present. 
For this reason it seems best to run a standard of this strength 
along with the uhknown. For accurate work the amounts in the 
unknown should then be determined from a curve based on the 
reading of the simultaneous standard. The curve of Fig. 1 was 
drawn from the average of a large number of values taken over a 
period of weeks. 

Out of fifteen compounds related to testosterone tested, only 
three compounds give a green color: testosterone oxime, tes- 



Fig. 2, Absorption spectral curve of the colored compound 

tosterone propionate, and androstenedione. The first two arc 
probably hydrolyzed in the reaction medium. 

Absorption spectral data indicate that the color produced hy 
androstenedione is identical Avith that produced by equimolar 
concentrations of testosterone. The absorption curves for hot 
substances are the same. Fig. 2 shows the absorption curve given 
by the testosterone reaction. The maximum absorption is at abou 
6390 A. This absorption curve Avas obtained by plottmg 
versus Avave-lengtb. D is equal to —log T. T, or transmission, 
is the ratio, f/fo, Avhcre Fo is the incident intensity or themtensi 
of light passing through the blank, and I is the transmi e 
tensity or the intensity of light passing through the colore s ^ 
tion. The values of I and h were determined by means 
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photoelectric spectrophotometer. The colored compound is in- 
soluble ill organic solvents except acetone. 

The following compounds have been tested and have been found 
to give negative reactions by the above procedure: ethynyl- 
testosterone, androsterone, deh 5 'droandrosterone, A®-androstene- 
diol-3-frans-17-cfs, androstanedione-3 ,17, 3,11, 17-androstane- 
trione, A^-3, 11,17-androstenetrione, ll-dehydro-17-hydroxycorti- 
costerone, pregnenin-17-diol-3 , 17, etioallocholanol-3(/3)-17-one, 
progesterone, cholesterol, estradiol, estrone, and estriol. By in- 
specting the formulas of the compounds that do give the test, a 
very close relationship of the compounds to testosterone can be 
seen. 

OH O 



0 0 


Testosterone Androstenedionc 



Testosterone oxime Testosterone propionate 


When testosterone was determined in mixtures of androsterone 
and dehydroandrosterone, neither androsterone nor dehydro- 
androsterone interfered appreciably with the production of the 
testosterone color. Table II gives the results obtained when the 
mixtures were tested. 
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A study of the recovery of testosterone from tissues and tissue 
extracts is in progress. 

The thiocol was kindly furnished by Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
The authors are indebted to Dr. H. L. Mason, Dr. R. I. Dorfman, 
Dr. F. C. Koch, and Dr. R. D. Shaner for supplying various 
sterols for testing. In obtaining the absorption spectral curves 
for testosterone and androstenedione the authors are indebted 

Table II 


Behavior of Testosterone Reaction in Presence of Androslerone 
and Dehydroandroslerone 


40 y testosterone with 

Trans- 

Testos- 

terone 


found 



per cent 

7 



27 

40 

10 y 

dehydroandrosterone 

26 

42 

20 “ 

l< 

27 

40 

30 “ 

tt 

25 

44 

40 " 


23 

48 

10 " 

andiosterone 

25 

44 

20 “ 

i( 

25 

44 

30 “ 

t( 

26 

42 

40 “ 

i( 

26 

42 

40 “ 

“ + 10 T dehydroandrosterone 

28 

39 

40 " 

“ + 20 “ “ 

25 

44 

40 “ 

“ + 30 “ 

26 

42 

40 “ 

“ + 40 “ “ 

26 

42 


to Dr. E. S. Miller for the use of the photoelectric spectropho 
tometer. 


SUMMAEY 

A color reaction has been developed for testosterone. Of the 
eighteen compounds besides testosterone tested, only A^-an^o- 
stenedione-3 , 17, testosterone propionate, and testosterone oxune 
give the reaction. 

From absorption spectral studies of the colored compoun , i 
has been found that its maximum absorption is at about 639 • 

Androsterone and dehydroandrosterone do not interfere ap 
preciably with the testosterone color when mixtures are s u le • 
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DETERMINATION OF CHLORIDES IN BIOLOGICAL 
FLUIDS BY THE USE OF ADSORPTION 
INDICATORS 

THE USE OF EOSIN FOR THE VOLUMETRIC MICRODETERMI- 
NATION OF CHLORIDES IN ACETONE FILTRATES OF 
BIOLOGICAL FLUIDS 

By ABRAHAM SAIFER,* JAMES HUGHES, t and FRANK SCUDERO 

(From the Chemistry Division of the Department of Pathology, Queens General 
Hospital, Jamaica, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 15, 1941) 

Although both Fajans and AVolff (1) and Kolthoff and his co- 
workers (2, 3) have pointed out that eosin is an excellent indicator 
for the titration of bromides, iodides, and thiocyanate in acid 
solution (particularly in acetic acid medium), Kolthoff (4) has 
also stated that eosin is so strongly adsorbed in the presence 
of AgCl, even in the presence of chloride ion, that it can- 
not be used in the titration of chloride ionJ Yet a large 
number of other investigators (6-10) have published data which 
prove that under suitable conditions, e.g. organic solvents, acid 
solutions, etc., eosin can be used as an adsorption indicator for 
the titration of chloride ion with silver nitrate even in fairly 
strong acid media (pH 0.5 to 2.0). One of the most interesting 
of these papers is that of Burg (10), who points out that accurate 
end-points can be obtained, with eosin as an indicator, if an organic 
solvent such as methyl alcohol is present and if the solution is 
weakly acidic. 

Because of the somewhat contradictory evidence which has 
appeared in the literature on this subject, the authors have in- 
vestigated the problem of the use of eosin as an adsorption in- 

* Present address. Chemistry Laboratory, Flushing Hospital, Flushing, 
New York. 

t Present address. Chemistry Department, College of the City of New 
York, New York. 

^See also Fajans (5). 
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Analysis of Whole Blood Chlorides — ^Pipette 0.2 ml. of whole 
blood from a standardized 0.2 ml. micro pipette (calibrated to 
contain) into a 15 ml. centrifuge tube. Rinse the pipette free of 
cells with two 0.2 ml. portions of distilled water and two 0.2 ml. 
portions of 10 per cent HjOa. Transfer the washings to the cen- 
trifuge tube. Dissolve the red blood cells by gently shaking the 

Table I 


Dctcrviination of Chlorides in Whole Blood {O.S Ml. Samples) 


Sample No. 

Adsorption 

indicator 

znethod 

Recovery o( odded NaCl by 
adsorption indicator method 

Hsenman 

method 

Error 

Added 

Recovery 


tnp. po* cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

per cent 

1 

474.0 



478.0 



474.0 



476.0 



474.0 



476.0 



(474.0) 

1 


(477.0) 

-0.63 

2 

462.0 

1 


467.0 



456.0 

i 


470.0 1 



462.0 



•467.0 



(460.0) 



(468.0) 

-1.7 

3 

480.0 



484.0 



485.0 



484.0 



485.0 



478.0 



(483.0) 



(482.0) 

-t-0.21 

4 

448.0 

585.0 

590.0 




448.0 

585.0 

585.0 




448.0 

585.0 

590.0 




(448.0) 

(585.0) 

(588.0) 


+0.51 

5 

454.0 

585.0 

580.0 




454.0 

585.0 

580.0 




448.0 

585.0 

585.0 




(452.0) 

(585.0) 

(582.0) 


-0.52 


The figures in parentheses are averages for the groups. 


tube and add 7.0 ml. of acetone immediately. Stopper the tube 
with a clean rubber stopper and shake vigorously. Remove the 
stopper and centrifuge the tube at high speed (above 2000 r.p.m.) 
for about 5 minutes. Pour off the clear supernatant fluid into 
a large test-tube (6 X f inch) which had been previous^ rinsed 
with acetone. Rinse the surface of the tightty packed precipitate 
with two 0.5 ml. portions of acetone and transfer to the large test- 
tube. Add 2 drops of the eosin indicator and titrate with the 
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0.02 N AgNOj to the first definite mauve coloration appearing 
throughout the solution. 


Table II 


Chloride Determinations in Blood Serum or Plasma {0.2 Ml. Samples) 


Sample No. 

Adsorption 

indicator 

method 

Recovery of added NaCl by 
adsorption indicator method 

Van Slyke 
digestion 
method 

Error 

Added 

Recovery 


mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

per cent 

1. Serum 

612.0 



617.0 



612.0 



617.0 



612.0 



614.0 



(612.0) 



(616.0) 

-0.65 

2. Serum 

629.0 



635.0 



629.0 



620.0 



626.0 



630.0 



(628.0) 



(628.0) 

±0.0 

.3. Serum 

597.0 

585.0 

585.0 




692.0 

585.0 

592.0 




692.0 

585.0 

580.0 




(694.0) 

(585.0) 

(586.0) 


+0.17 

4. Serum 

574.0 

585.0 

585.0 



i 

574.0 

585.0 

585.0 




567.0 

585.0 

580.0 




(572.0) 

(585.0) 

(583.0) 


-0.34 

1. Plasma 

650.0 



650.0 



642.0 



648.0 



645.0 



648.0 



(646.0) 



(649.0) 

-0.46 

2. Plasma 

620.0 



628.0 



620.0 



625.0 



625.0 



625.0 



(622.0) 



(626.0) 

-0.64 

3. Plasma 

467.0 

585.0 

585.0 




463.0 

585.0 

590.0 




474.0 

585.0 

580.0 




(468.0) 

(585.0) 

(585.0) 


±0.0 

4. Plasma 

580.0 

585.0 

580.0 




580.0 

585.0 

590.0 




585.0 

685.0 

585.0 




(582.0) 

(585.0) 

(585.0) 

— L 

-ttU.U 


The figures in parentheses are averages for the groups. 


Recoveries were determined in the same manner ^ ^ 

knotvn amounts of standard NaCl solution were added to the viio: 
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blood samples. The results were checked against those obtained 
mth Eisenman’s method (12) with 1.0 ml." whole blood samples. 
A typical set of results is given in Table I. 

Analysis of Blood Serum, Plasma, Cerebrospinal Fluid, or Pleural 
Fluid — ^Pipette 0.2 ml. of serum, plasma, cerebrospinal fluid, or 
pleural fluid into a 15 ml. centrifuge tube by means of a calibrated, 

Table III 


Chloride Determinations in Cerebrospinal Fluid or Pleural Fluid 
(p.S Ml. Samples) 


Sample No. 

Adsorption 

indicator 

method 

Recovery of added 
NaCl by adsorption 
indicator method 

Caldwell- 

Moycr 

method 

Error 


Added 

Recovery 



mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

per cent 

1 . Spinal fluid 

700.0 



709.0 



700.0 



699.0 



696.0 



699.0 



(699.0) 



(702.0) 

- 0.43 

2. Spinal fluid 

647.0 1 



655.0 



655.0 



651.0 



653.0 



651.0 



(652.0) 



(652.0) 

± 0.0 

3. Spinal fluid j 

778.0 1 

585.0 

590.0 




783.0 

585.0 

585.0 




790.0 

585.0 

580.0 



1 

(784.0) 

(585.0) 

(585.0) 


± 0.0 

4. Spinal fluid 

765.0 

585.0 

590.0 




765.0 

585.0 

590.0 




i 760.0 

585.0 

580.0 




(763.0) 

(585.0) 

(587.0) 


+ 0.34 

1. Pleural fluid 

590.0 



588.0 



590.0 

1 

i 

1 588.0 

1 


696.0 



1 580.0 



(592.0) 

1 

1 

1 

(585.0) 

-1-1.2 


The figures in parenthese.s are averages for the groups. 


mark to mark type, Ostwald-Folin pipette. Add 0.5 ml. of dis- 
tilled water, 0.5 ml. of 10 per cent H 2 O 2 , and 7.0 ml. of acetone. 
Stopper the tube with a rubber stopper and shake well. The rest 
of the procedure is exactly as given for the whole blood determi- 
nations. 

Recoveries were determined in the same manner as above after 
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known amounts of standard sodium chloride solution were added 
to the serum or plasma. The results for serum and plasma were 
checked against those obtained with the Van Slyke (13) open 
Carius modification of the Volhard method with 1.0 ml. samples 
for the nitric acid digestion. The results of the runs are given in 
Table II. The results for spinal fluid and pleural fluid were 
checked against those obtained by the Caldwell-Moyer (14) 
modification of the Volhard procedure in which nitrobenzene is 
used to remove the precipitated silver chloride and sharpen the 
end-point. A set of recoveries was run for the cerebrospinal 
fluids. The results of these analyses are shown in Table III. 

^ niSCTJSSION 

The solutions of AgNOa used in these runs were checked against 
the standard NaCl by the well known Volhard procedure as well 
as by the method of Saifer and Komblum (15) in which dichloro- 
fluorescein is used as the adsorption indicator in alcohol-ether 
media. Both of these methods gave results which checked closely 
■with those obtained by the eosin-acetone method. 

The fact that large amounts of H 2 O 2 have no effect on the end- 
point of the eosin-acetone method was used to advantage in the 
whole blood method, the H 2 O 2 being used to break up and dissolve 
all the chlorides out of the red cells. It was also found experi- 
mentally that 0,5 ml. of 50 per cent acetic acid in an approximate 
volume of 9.0 ml. sprved to sharpen the end-point considerably 
(except for whole blood), the color change being from colorless to 
purplish pink or mauve rather than the usual change of verj' light 
pink to mauve. Although acetic acid could be used for this pur- 
pose vdth plasma, serum, cerebrospinal fluid, or pleural fluid, it 
did not give good results with whole blood titrations. 

In checking the adsorption indicator method against well 
knowm procedures, such as the Eisenman, Van Slj'ke, 01 the 
Caldwell-Moyer procedure, blanks and standards were run to 
determine whether the reagents contained noticeable amounts 0 
chloride. Blank corrections w^ere made whenever necessary . 

The method as described is rapid, precise, and gives excel en 
recoveries of added NaCI. The residts given in Tables I to 
for various biological fluids show an average error of iess 
±1 per cent and a maximum error of less than ±2 per cen . 
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SUMMARY 

A rapid, precise method is presented for argeutometric micro- 
titrations of chlorides in acetone filtrates of various biological 
fluids vith eosin as an adsorption indicator. The method may be 
used in acid solution, c.g. acetic acid, above pH 1 or in the presence 
of oxidizing agents, c.g. H 2 O 2 , and gives excellent recoveries of 
added NaCl. 

Chlorides in whole blood, plasma, serum, cerebrospinal fluid, 
and pleural fluid have been determined with an average error of 
less than ±1 per cent. 
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COENZYMES FOR GLYOXALASE 
By otto K. BEHRENS* 

(From the Dcparlment of Biochemistry, Cornell University Medical College, 

Nero York City) 

(Received for publication, August 16, 1941) 

In 1932 Lohmann (1) first demonstrated the role of glutathione 
as the coenzyme for glyoxalase in the conversion of methylglyoxal 
to lactic acid. Lohmann, moreover, demonstrated that reduced 
glutathione v>'as extremely specific in its role as coenzyme. Oxi- 
dized glutathione, cysteine, thioglycolic acid, hydrogen sulfide, 
hydrocyanic acid, hydroxyquinoline, citrate, and pyrophosphate 
were all found to be inactive. To the list of inactive substances 
Woodward (2) added thioneine and ascorbic acid. 

On the basis of iodometric titrations Kiihnau (3) postulated the 
theory that glutathione and methylglyoxal form a combination. 
Jowett and Quastel (4) presented further evidence indicating that 
glutathione and methylglyoxal combine reversibly. Their evi- 
dence led them to suggest that the addition compound served as 
the substrate for glyoxalase according to the following equation. 

CH,-CO— CHO + GSH ^ CHr-CO— CHOH~SG 

glyoxalase 

CHs— CHOH— COOH -f GSH 

Experiments carried out b}' Platt and Schroeder (5) supported 
the view that the addition compound is the intermediate in the 
formation of lactic acid from methylglyoxal as catalyzed by 
glyoxalase. The simple addition compound was isolated and 
analyzed by Schubert (6), In a recent study of the kinetics of 
glyoxalase activity, Petrovicki (7) reported that the addition 
compound of glutathione and methylglyoxal prepared according 
to Schubert’s directions was only very slowly acted upon by 

* Lalor Foundation Fellow, 1939-40-, present address Lilly Research 
Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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glyoxalase and could not be considered to be the intermediate. He 
concluded on the basis of his studies that the enzyme must itself 
be a part of any intermediate product. In view of this latter 
paper, it is evident that we cannot come to any final conclusion 
in regard to the nature of the intermediate. 

The work cited above, for the most part, supported the view 
that the sulfhydryl group played a necessary r61e in the coenzyme 
action. It thus seemed likely that any further compounds pos- 
sessing such action would probably also be sulfhydryl-containing. 
That the sulfhydryl group was not in itself the only requirement 
for coenzyme action had already been demonstrated, as cysteine. 

Table I 

Rale of COi Produciion in C.mm. per Hour 


Each column represents a series of experiments at the pH noted. 
The pH values in parentheses were determined with the glass electrode. 
Each coenzyme was present in m/120 concentration. 


Glutathione 

176 (7.4) 

168 (6.75) 

■in 

Asparthione 

118 (7.8) 

112 (7.20) 

■on 

Isoglutathione 

57 (7.75) 

60 (6.90) 

0 (8.5) 

Glutathionel 

Asparthione/ 

144 (6.80) 

160 (6.85) 

0 (8.6) 

Glutathione 1 
Isoglutathionel 


120 (6.90) 

128 (6.10) 

0 (8.55) 

Asparthione 1 
Isoglutathionel 

[ 

96 (7.60) 

108 (6.40) 

0 (8.6) 

Blank | 

12 (7.5) 

7 (6.8) 



thioglycolic acid, hydrogen sulfide, and thioneine were inactive. 
It was thus of interest to make use of compounds closely related in 
structure to glutathione to see whether they were capable of act- 
ing as coenzymes. The compound, isoglutathione (a-glutamyl- 
cysteinylglycine), differing from glutathione only in that the 
glutamic acid residue is attached through the a-carboxyl instea 
of the 7 -carboxyl group, was made available through the wor o 
du Vigneaud, Loring, and Miller (8). Asparthione (jJ-asparty 
cysteinylglycine), the aspartic acid analogue of glutathione, as 
recently been made available through synthesis (9). These wo 
compounds were found to be capable of acting as coenzymes 
glyoxalase. As is shown by the values of the dissociation consta 
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obtained by use of the Michaelis and Menten equation (10), 
glutathione is the most effective of the substances tested (if, = 
7.4 X lO”"*)) followed by asparthione = 3.7 X 10~^) and 
isoglutathione (X, = 1.23 X 10~^). Lohmann (1) states that the 
optimum pH for the conversion of methylglyoxal to lactic acid 
in the presence of glutathione lies between pH 6.5 and 7.5. The 
pH optimum in the presence of asparthione or isoglutathione 
proved likewise to be broad and to lie in a similar range. In the 
presence of approximately optimal amounts of any two of the 
coenz 3 ’-mes the rate of enzyme action was intermediate between 
that found with the coenzymes used alone (Table I) . This is to be 
expected if the coenzj'mes are simply competing reversibly one 
with another for combination with the enz 3 "me or substrate 
or with an enzyme-substrate complex. The Tmax. for the three 
substances as indicated by the extrapolated plots are very similar 
(glutathione 172, asparthione 161, and isoglutathione 143). 
This likewise provides strong evidence that all three of the sub- 
stances function in the same manner with no non-competitive 
effects. In contrast to asparthione and isoglutathione, cysteinyl- 
glycine was not effective as a coenzyme. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The acetone-yeast to be used as the source of glyoxalase was 
prepared from fresh pressed bakers’ yeast (Standard Brands No. 
189) according to the procedure of Albert, Buchner, and Rapp 
(11). The dry preparation thus obtained was washed as suggested 
by Platt and Schroeder (5) and again dried by the acetone-ether 
treatment. The dry solid residue was preserved in the ice box, 
being made up into a 5 per cent suspension for use as needed. 
Methylglyoxal was prepared by heating acetone with selenium 
dioxide as described by Riley, Morley, and Friend (12). The 
methylglyoxal content of the solution obtained was determined 
as the m-nitrobenzoylosazone (13), and the solution was then 
diluted so as to contain approximately 5 mg. per cc. The gluta- 
thione, isoglutathione, and cysteinylglycine used in these experi- 
ments were crystalline synthetic products which were generously 
furnished by Professor Vincent du Vigneaud. The asparthione 
was likewise a synthetic product synthesized as described by 
Miller, Behrens, and du Vigneaud (9). 
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The conversion of methylglyoxal to lactic acid was measured 
manometrically in Warburg vessels in a manner similar to that 
described by Lohmann (1). In a side bulb were placed 0.1 cc. 
of 0.2 N NaHCOa and an aqueous solution containing approxi- 
mately 1.2 mg. of methylglyoxal. The reaction vessel contained 
0.4 cc. of 0.2 N NaHCOs, 0.3 cc. of a 5 per cent suspension of yeast, 
a solution of glutathione or of the substance being tested for 
coenzyme activity, and water to bring the total volume to 2.3 cc. 
The vessels were equilibrated with Nj containing 5 per cent CO2 



Fio. 1. PJvaluafion of A', and Foon.. R — initial re.-iction velocity in 
e.mm. of CO 2 produced per hour; C = molal coenzyme concentration. 

at 25°, with shaking, and the contents of the side bulb were tipped 
into the reaction vessel. Readings were taken every 5 or 10 
minutes for several hours. It was observed that the rate became 
constant within 10 minutes and remained constant for the Is 
hour or I5 hours, after which time some falling off of rate occum 
owing to enzyme destruction. The total production of ^ 2 
corresponded closely to that required by the complete 
of the methylglyoxal into lactic acid. Controls to whic n 
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coenzyme was added produced CO 2 at a rate of about 12 to 14 
c.mm. per hour. 

The data were plotted (Fig. 1) in the manner suggested by 
Lineweaver and Burk (14). These authors have pointed out that 
when 1/1? is plotted against 1/C, the ordinate intercept is 
1/Fma:c. and the slope of the straight line is thus evaluat- 

ing Kg. {K, is the dissociation constant for the substance s 
and the enzyme. Usually s refers to the substrate; however, in 
our case it refers to the coenzyme. R is the reaction velocity, 
C may represent the coenzyme concentration, and Umax, is a numer- 
ical constant representing the maximum velocity obtained when 
the enzyme E exists completely in the fonn Es.) It will be noted 
that with increasing higher concentrations of the coenzymes, the 
rate does not continue to increase as might be expected from the 
curve, but reaches a maximum and indeed tends to decline, owing 
presumably to some incidental effect. Platt and Schroeder (5) 
describe this as "a slight toxic effect.” 

I wish to express my appreciation to Professor Vincent du 
Vigneaud, at whose suggestion the problem was undertaken, and 
to Professor Dean Burk for helpful advice in carrying out this 
work. 


SUMMARY 

Both isoglutathione (a-glutamylcysteinylglycine) and as- 
parthione (|3-aspartylcysteinylglycine) have been demonstrated to 
be capable of acting in lieu of glutathione as coenzymes for the 
action of glyoxalase in transforming methylglyoxal to lactic acid. 
The pH optimum for the enzyme action proved to be broad and 
to lie in a similar range for all three substances. Asparthione 
{K, = 3.7 X 10"^) was somewhat less effective than glutathione 
(7.4 X 10“'*), and isoglutathione (1.23 X 10“^) was considerably 
less effective. In the presence of optimal amounts of any two of 
the coenzymes the rate of enzyme action was intermediate between 
that found with the coenzymes used alone. The extrapolated 
maximum velocities were approrimately the same with all three 
coenzymes. These two facts signify that all three of these co- 
enzymes function in a similar manner. Cysteinylglycine was 
without effect as a coenzyme. 
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EFFECT OP DIET ON GLUCOSE ABSORPTION BY THE 

RAT 


By ROBERT GORDON SINCLAIR and R. J. PASSINA 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada) 

(Received for publication, August 18, 1941) 

Although the nature of the mechanism involved seems still to 
be poorly understood (1), it has long been accepted as a fact that 
the absorption from the intestine of the common hexoses, glucose, 
galactose, and fructose, is an active process rather than a passive 
diffusion. In 1933 MacKay and Bergman (2) suggested that the 
efficiency of the process of glucose absorption was influenced by the 
composition of the maintenance diet. Rats fed on a high carbo- 
hydrate diet appeared to absorb glucose more rapidly than those 
fed on a high fat diet. The following year Westenbrink (3) demon- 
strated quite conclusively that the composition of the previous 
diet exerts a profound effect on the rate of absorption of glucose, 
fructose, and galactose by the rat. 

From the work of Wesson (4), of Wesson and Burr (6), and of 
Burr and Beber (6) it appears that rats that are suffering from 
a deficiency of the essential unsaturated fatty acids have an ab- 
normal carbohydrate metabolism in that, immediately after its 
ingestion, they convert an excessive amount of sugar into fat. 
Later this synthesized fat is all burned and the net result is an 
extremel}’^ emaciated rat practically devoid of depot fat. 

We were curious to learn to what extent the excessive con- 
version of glucose into fat might be due to an abnormallj" rapid 
absorption of glucose from the intestine. Having on hand a num- 
ber of rats that had been raised on a high carbohydrate, low fat 
diet (Diet 3 (7)), we determined the rate of glucose absorption. 

It was found that these absorbed about 1| times as much 
glucose as the stock controls. On the other hand, feeding the 
same high carbohydrate, low fat diet to a group of mature rats 
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for 3 weeks or more caused no significant change in the rate of 
glucose absorption. Evidently the stock ration (Purina Fox 
Chow) was sufficiently rich in carbohydrate so that the elimination 
of practically all fat from the diet had no effect on the efficiency 
of the mechanism involved in glucose absorption. If, however, 
mature rats were changed from the stock ration to one very' 
rich in fat and low in carbohydrate, their capacity to absorb 
glucose was decidedly diminished. These results suggest that the 
excessive rate of glucose absorption by the rats that had been 
raised on the high carbohydrate diet may indeed have been a con- 
sequence of the deficiency of the essential un^aturated fatty 
acids. 


EXPERIMENT AL 

The procedure used to determine the rate of glucose absorption 
was that developed by Cori (8). After a 48 hour or a 24 hour 
fast, the rats were given orall}' a measured volume of a glucose 
solution. 1 hour later the rats were killed and the unabsorbed 
glucose was recovered from the gastrointestinal tract by washing 
wth water. The glucose in the wash w'ater was determined by 
Bertrand’s method. 


Results 

The essential data obtained on six groups of rats have been 
summarized and condensed into Table I. The statistics t and P 
have been calculated according to the method of Fisher ((9) p- 
114). P indicates the probability that the rates of glucose ab- 
sorption b 5 ’' the two groups are identical. 

The males in Group A w'ere intended to serve as controls wth 
which to compare the ten males in Group B that had been raised 
on the high carboh 3 ’'drate, low fat diet. In the early stages of the 
work, we ivere disturbed by the high degree of variability' in the 
rate of glucose absorption. We suspected some fault in technique, 
and, while we were try'ing to detect and eliminate it, the numbei 
of animals used became larger than had been intended. It pres- 
ently became apparent that the variation from one day to anot er 
was in general greater than from one animal to another on the same 
day. We are inclined to believe that one important factor m 
volved in the variability amnne: animals was the temperature an 
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humidity of the room in which the experiments were carried out. 
On a day of high temperature and humidity the rats were languid 
and the rate of glucose absorption was likely to be depressed. 

When the experiments on the rats in Group B were finally begun, 
it M’as at once found that these am'mals would not stand a 48 hour 


Table I 

Effect of Diet on Glucose Absorption by Rat 
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* This group was f.astod for 4S hours; all others were fasted for 24 hours. 


fast. These rats had already lost some weight and were not in 
good condition. Accordingly it was felt necessary to shorten the 
preliminary fasting period to 24 hours. And, in view of the 
findings of Cori (10) that rats fasted for 24 hours absorb glucose 
more rapidty than those fasted for 48 hours, it was necessaiy to 
set up another group of controls. As sufficient males of a suitable 
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size were not available, we were forced to use females. Both 
Cori (8) and MacKay and Bergman (11) have found that the rate 
of glucose absorption is the same in males and females. Our data 
indicate that rats fasted for 24 hours (Group F) absorb, on the 
average, about 40 per cent more glucose in 1 hour than rats fasted 
for 48 hours (Group A). 

It will be seen that the rats in Group B, that had been raised 
from weaning age on the high carbohydrate, low fat diet, absorbed 
on the average 96 mg. more glucose per 100 gm. of body weight 
than the controls in Group F. The difference is clearly significant. 
Now, the rats in Group B, as a consequence of the prolonged 
deficiency of the essential unsaturated fatty acids, had already 
declined somewhat from their maximum weight. In view of the 
fact that the absorbing capacity of the intestine is presumably a 
function of its size, we wondered if it were possible that the higher 
rate of absorption of glucose by the rats in Group B was due mainly 
to the loss in body weight, assuming that the active absorbing 
mass of the intestine did not decline in proportion to the loss in 
weight. We thought to test out this possibility by fasting stock 
rats until they had lost about 30 per cent of their body weight and 
then determining their rate of glucose absorption. However, it 
was found that such rats, after a prolonged fast, could not tolerate 
the customary dose of glucose. A profuse diarrhea developed, 
often within 20 minutes, even after the administration of as little 
as 0.5 cc. of 50 per cent glucose solution. A single feeding of the 
stock ration restored their tolerance to the extent that 2 cc. of 


50 per cent glucose solution could be given without the diarrhea 
developing. Accordingly, the eleven males in Group E were 
fasted until they had lost 30 per cent of their initial weight and 
then were fed for 1 day on the stock ration. They were then fasted 
for 24 hours and given 2 cc. of 50 per cent glucose solution. It 


will be seen from Table I that these males absorbed on the average 
172 mg. of glucose per 100 gra. of body weight. Their absorption 
coefficient is the same as that of the controls in Group F. 
appears evident therefore that the absorbing capacity of t e 
intestine decreased with the decline in body weight. 

MacKay and Bergman (11) have claimed that it is more correc 
to express the absorptive capacity of the animal in terms o i 
smface area than its weight. This may well be true for animals of 
widely different ages and therefore weights; but it does no 
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any real advantage for mature animals differing by as much as 
100 gm. or more in weight. Group F was actually made up of two 
subgroups; one ranged from 172 to 191 gm. and averaged 180 
gm.; the other ranged from 205 to 304 gm. and averaged 249 gm. 
The former absorbed an average of 174 ± 21 mg. and the latter 
168 ± 21 mg. per 100 gm. of body weight. 



Pig. 1. Showing the lack of correlation between the amount of glucose 
absorbed in 1 hour and the amount of glucose fed. • rats in Groups F and 
E; O rats in Group A. 


To study further the effect of diet on the rate of glucose ab- 
sorption, a group of stock males was placed on a high fat diet, and 
another group on a high carbohydrate diet (Diet 3). The high fat 
diet consisted of casein 28.1, salt mixture (12) 6.3, yeast 14.4, com- 
mercial hydrogenated fat 51.2 per cent. The high carbohydrate 
diet consisted of casein 17.1, sucrose 70.3, salt mixture 3.8, yeast 
8.8 per cent. Both diets were supplemented b 3 ’^ 1 drop of per- 
comorph oil daily. 
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The data in Table I show clearly that the high carbohydrate 
diet did not increase the rate of glucose absorption above that of 
the controls (Group F). The high fat diet, on the other hand, 
decreased the absorptive capacity of the intestine very materiall}', 
thus confirming the findings of others (2, 3) . 

In Groups A, F, and E the amount of glucose fed ranged from 
300 to 970 mg. per 100 gm. of rat. Fig. 1 quite clearly confirms 
the fact first established by Cori (8) that the amount of glucose 
absorbed bears no relationship to the amount of glucose fed. 
Fig. 1 also brings out strikingly the wide variabihty in the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the intestine from one rat to another within 
the same group. 


SUMMARY 

Rats which had been raised from weaning age on a high carbo- 
hydrate, low fat diet and which were suffering from a deficiency 
of the essential unsaturated fatty acids absorbed If times more 
glucose per 100 gm. of body weight than a control group of stock 
animals. Mature rats fed for 3 weelcs or more on this same high 
^ ’ ~ lydrate diet did not show an}'' change in their capacity to 
Dsorb glucose. Mature rats fed for 3 weeks or more on a high 
fat diet showed a pronounced decrease in their rate of glucose 
absorption. 
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THE MODIFICATION OF CUPRIC CHLORIDE CRYSTALLI- 
ZATION PATTERNS BY TRACES OF PROTEINS 

By DANIEL LUZON MORRIS and CAROL TILDEN MORRIS 
(7’/ic Putney School, Putney, Vermont) 

Plate 1 

(Received for publication, August 1, 1941) 

In a recent paper on the isolation of glycogen from maize (1), 
it was stated, "The cupric chloride crystallization pattern of glj’’- 
cogen is very similar to, but not identical with, that of sweet corn 
extracts. However, the crystallization pattern of the glycogen 
preparations from sweet corn is indistinguishable from that of 
glycogen from animal sources.” The implication was that some- 
thing which modifies the crystallization pattern occurs, together 
with glycogen, in the sweet corn. The nature of this “something” 
was made clear during attempts to purify the polysaccharide re- 
sponsible for the crystal pattern obtained with extracts from oats 

(c/. (2)). 

In the course of the purification of the oat seed polysaccharide, 
no significant change occurred in the crystal pattern when the 
preparation was precipitated from water by alcohol, acetone, or 
basic lead acetate. The pattern of a crude oat extract, and of 
preparations so precipitated, is shown in Fig. 1. When the prepa- 
ration was precipitated from water by the addition of acetic acid, 
however, the pattern was that of Fig. 2, which has few recognizable 
points of similarity with the “oat pattern.” It seemed possible 
that a little protein had been carried through the early steps of the 
purification, but was removed by the acetic acid treatment. Ac- 
cordingly a trace of egg albumin was added to some of the acid- 
treated preparation; the resulting pattern, Fig. 3, was indistin- 
guishable from a “normal” oat pattern. 

Since the addition of protein to the oat polysaccharide had such 
a pronounced effect, an attempt was made to see how the glycogen 
pattern would behave under similar circumstances. None of the 
usual methods for the purification of glycogen made any funda- 
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mental change in the pattern, which was of the type shown in 
Fig. 4. When, however, corn glycogen was subjected to repeated 
acetylation and saponification, a different pattern was obtained 
(Fig. 5). As in the case of the oat preparation, the addition of a 
very little protein (of the order of 0.5 per cent) resulted in the 
normal glycogen pattern, and of a little more (of the order of 1.5 
per cent), the accentuated pattern shown in Fig. 6. The differ- 
ences between these patterns are more clearly shown by the photo- 
micrographs in Figs. 7 and 8. By adjustment of protein concen- 
tration, patterns closely resembling those of crude com e.xtracts 
could be obtained. 

Liver glycogen could not be brought to the point at which it gave 
the “pure glycogen” pattern (Fig. 5), even by repeated acetyla- 
tion and saponification. The pattern was never very different 
from that of Fig. 4; but addition of 1.5 per cent of protein to it 
I’esulted in the heavily branched pattern of Fig. 6., Starch which 
had been twice acet3dated and saponified gave a pattern which 
differed from the normal in color and texture. The differences ob- 
served in this case are not evident in photographs. With protein 
the normal pattern was restored. 

It was found that polyvinyl alcohol, a synthetic pol3"mer, gave 
with cupric chloride a definite crystal pattern which was also 
found to be radically affected by the addition of proteins. Figs. 

9 and 10 show the result with the pure alcohol, and Figs. 11 and 12 
show the effect of the addition of a trace of egg albumin. 

In all the cases mentioned, extremel3' small amounts of proteins 
give observable effects. The amount required seems to bear no 
relation to the amount of polysaccharide, but only to the total 
amount of cupric chloride. 0.5 gm. of cupric chloride is used on 
each plate, and 0.1 to 0.3 mg. of protein seems to be the most 
effective amount to add in the case of most of the polysaccharides 
tried. As little as 0.01 mg. (0.05 per cent) can be detected in the 
case of glycogen, and as much as 1 mg. (200 per cent in the case 
of the oat preparation) can be added without entireh"^ obliterating 
the polysaccharide patterns. 

The protein effect is quite non-specific. It is given about equa y 
well by crystalline egg albumin, the w'ater-soluble globulin of oats, 
crystalline oat globulin, whole blood, tobacco mosaic virus, an 
certain en2yme preparations. 
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The question naturally arises as to whether other substances 
have an effect comparable to that of the proteins. Since proteins 
markedly affect the surface tension of water, the effect of other 
surface-active substances was investigated. Organic solvents, 
such as acetic acid, toluene, or ethyl acetate, have no noticeable 
effect. The commercial wetting agent, Aerosol (which itself gives 
a pattern) produced an effect which was obviouslj'^ a superposition 
of its own pattern on that of the pure polysaccharide. Commer- 
cial sodium taurocholate gave an effect similar to that of the pro- 
teins, but only when an excessive amount (3 mg.) was used. This 
quantity was so large that it suggested the possibility of con- 
tamination with adventitious protein. Consequently S 5 nthetic 
sodium taurocholate was used, and Avas found not to be effective 
at any concentration. Instead, like Aerosol, it gave a superposi- 
tion of its onn pattern (irregularly placed long crystals) upon that 
of the polysaccharide (see Fig. 13, rvith oat polysaccharide). 

In contradistinction to these substances, the addition of protein 
to polysaccharide produces not tAvo superposed patterns, but one 
integrated one, in Avhich the protein pattern is entirely submerged 
unless the protein is present in great excess. In the latter case, 
superposition may be observed, and the pol 3 ’^saccharide pattern 
may even be obliterated. Proteins alone give a pattern like that 
of Fig. 14. 

liXPEKIiAIENTAL 

General Procedure — The crystallizations Avere carried out by the 
methods described previously (2). Solutions to be tested AA^ere 
added to Av^ater and stock cupric chloride solution, so that the final 
concentration of cupric chloride was 0.5 gm. in 8 cc. The poly- 
saccharide and protein solutions AA'ere mixed before the addition of 
the cupric chloride, in order that this latter might not prevent 
formation of addition compounds (c/. (3)). The mixtures Avere 
poured on flat bottom dishes, and alloAved to cA'aporate sponta- 
neously at constant temperature (27-29°) in a closed room. 

Preparation of Addenda— For the oat preparations, ground oat 
seeds were extracted with AA-ater at room temperature. To the 
filtered and boiled extract AA'ere added 2 volumes of alcohol. The 
precipitate Avas dissolved in Avater, and precipitated by the addi- 
tion of 2 volumes of glacial acetic acid. 
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The glycogen samples were prepared as described in an earlier 
paper (1). 

Any crude starch may be used, either natural, as a paste, or 
made “soluble” by being boiled with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid (4). 

The egg albumin had been. recrystallized three times. 

Crystalline oat globulin was prepared as described by Os- 
borne (5). 

A preparation of oat seed protein which has properties con- 
venient for the present purpose has been prepared as follows (it 
appears to be somewhat similar in properties to one described by 
Osborne (6) as Preparation 20) : Ground oat seeds were extracted 
with 5 per cent salt solution, and the filtered extract was dialyzed 
until it was nearly (but not entirely) salt-free. The precipitated 
globulins were separated in the centrifuge and washed once with 
very dilute salt solution. The product was dissolved in 5 per cent 
salt solution, filtered, and the filtrate was saturated with salt. 
The white precipitate which separated was washed twice \vith very 
dilute salt solution and dissolved to form an opalescent solution in 
distilled water. To this, 0.2 n acetic acid was added until it 
became clear (at about pH 5). This was filtered, and 0.2 N am- 
monia was added until the globulin precipitated, at about pH 6.2. 
The preparation may be further purified by repeated solution and 
precipitation near pH 6 with the use of 0.02 N reagents. A solu- 
tion of this protein in 0.02 N acetic acid seems to keep indefinitely 
under toluene at room temperature, or the protein may be pre- 


cipitated Avith acetone and dried. 

Acetylation and Saponification — ^The polysaccharides were acetj - 
lated by the method of Haworth, Hirst, and Ishenvood (7) wt | 
pj'^ridine and acetic anhydride. In each case the crude ace J 
compound was dissolved in ethyl acetate, filtered, and precipitate 
with alcohol. It was usuallj’' found necessarj% after the secon 
acetylation, to add a little ammonium acetate to the ethyl ace a e 
alcohol mixture to coagulate the opalescent sol that . 

The reprecipitated acetyl derivative was washed with a co 
and saponified by being shaken wth 0.5 N alcoholic potassiun 
hvdroxide solution for half an hour; after this the alkali na 
tralizedmth acetic acid, and the recovered polysaccharide wa 
solved in water and reprecipitated with alcohol. 
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SUMMARY 

Minute -quantities of proteins can greatly modify the cupric 
chloride crystallization patterns produced by polysaccharides and 
similar substances. This modification is apparently not due en- 
tirely to surface tension effects. 

The specificity of the patterns so far described appears to be 
due to the polysaccharides, whereas the action of the proteins is 
entirely non-specific. 

The protein effect seems to depend upon the total amount of 
protein present, rather than on the proportion of protein to poly- 
saccharide. 

We -wish to express our gratitude to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for a grant-in-aid; and for ma- 
terials, suggestions, or both, to Dr. H. T. Clarke and Dr. F. 
Cortese of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, Dr. E. A. Hauser of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. M. A. Lauffer of The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, and Dr. H. B. Vickery of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1 

Cupric chloride crystallization patterns. 

Fig. 1. 0.2 ec. of an extract of oats with 5 parts of water. 

Fig. 2. 0.5 mg. of the oat polysaccharide precipitated with acetic acid. 
Fig. 3. The same, plus 0.1 mg. of egg albumin. 

Fig. 4. 20 mg. of glycogen, purified by precipitation with acetic acid. 
Fig. 5. 20 mg. of glycogen, twice acetylated and saponified (0.006. per 
cent nitrogen) . 

Fig. 6. The same, plus 0.3 mg. of egg albumin. 

Fig. 7. Two portions of the plate of Fig. 5. X 4. 

Fig. 8. A portion of the plate of Fig. 6. X 4. 

Fig. 9. 10 mg. of polyvinyl alcohol. 

Fig. 10. A portion of the plate of Fig. 9. X 4. 

Fig. 11. 10 mg. of polyvinyl alcohol plus 0.1 mg. of egg albumin. 

'Fig. 12. A portion of the plate of Fig. 11. X 4. 

Fig. 13. 0.5 mg. of the oat polysaccharide plus 3 mg. of sodium tauro- 
cholate (synthetic). 

Fig. 14. 0.1 mg. of egg albumin. , 

Note: Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, and 14 are about one-fourth actua 
size. 









GROWTH FACTORS FOR BACTERIA 

Xm. PURIFICATION AND PROPERTIES OF AN ELUATE FACTOR 
REQUIRED BY CERTAIN LACTIC ACID BACTERIA* 

By B. L. HUTCHINGS, N. BOHONOS, and W. H. PETERSON 

(From ihe Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison) 

(Received for publication, August 16, 1941) 

Recent work on the nutrient requirements of Lactdbacillm casei 
e has shown that the essential growth factors of unknown com- 
position other than those found in hydrolyzed casein may be sup- 
plied by yeast extract and can be separated by adsorption on 
norit A into the filtrate and eluate fractions. The filtrate fraction 
can be replaced by biotin, thus leaving only the eluate fraction as 
unknown. Snell and Peterson (1) in preliminary work on this 
fraction reported that the compound had some acidic properties 
but basic ones predominated. More recently Stokstad (2) has pre- 
pared a concentrate of the factor which because it contained nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, a pentose, and guanine led him to the conclusion 
that the active compound is a nucleotide. The factor was par- 
tially replaceable by thymine and guanine. However, this report 
does not contain adequate data for establishing the purity of the 
preparation and its identity with that of the growth factor. That 
the preparation must have contained much impurity is shown by 
the note of Mitchell, Snell, and Williams (3) who reported a frac- 
tion more than 100 times as active as Stokstad’s preparation. 
Their fraction contained no phosphorus, which excludes the possi- 
bility of the factor being a nucleotide. It contained nitrogen and 
from diffusion experiments appeared to have a molecular weight 
of about 500. The Texas group believe their preparation is essen- 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

This work was supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 
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tially a pure compound and, since they obtained it from a leafy 
material, propose to call it “folic” acid. This name appears un- 
warranted as the factor was first obtained from yeast and is 
abundant in liver, milk, peptone, and many other natural ma- 
terials. It would seem more appropriate to defer naming the 
factor until its chemical identity has become established. 

Recentl 5 '- Hutchings et al. (4) have presented evidence to show 
that the fractions which are active for the bacteria also contain a 
factor required by the chick. Parallel concentration and inactiva- 
tion strongly suggest that the bacterial and chick factors are 
identical. 

In this paper we OTsh to present an improved method for the 
concentration of the factor and additional observations on its 
nature and biological importance. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The bacteriological technique and basal medium are the same 
as those used previously. Similarly, 1 unit of activit 3 ’’ is defined 
as that amount of material which must be added to 10 ec. of 
medium to produce half maximum fermentation. 

The procedure for the preparation of purified concentrates of 
the norit eluate factor is as follows: 1 kilo of solubilized liver 
powder* is dissolved in 20 liters of water. The solution is adjusted 
to pH 3.0 vnth concentrated sulfuric acid, Filter Cel is add§d, and 
the flocculent precipitate is filtered off. 200 gm. of norit A are 
added to the filtrate and stin-ed for 1 hour. The solution is fil- 
tered and the filtrate discarded. The norit is suspended in 2 liters 
of 50 per cent ethanol, stirred 40 minutes, filtered, and the filtrate 
discarded. The norit is suspended in 5 liters of 10 per cent am 
monia and 50 per cent ethanol and stirred at 70° for 1 hour. T is 
is I’epeated once. The combined eluates are concentrated to r} 
ness. The material contains 1 unit in 1 y and represents a yie 
of 60 per cent. It is dissolved in enough water to contain 2 mg. 
per cc. and the solution adjusted to pH 3.0 with sulfuric aci • 
The flocculent precipitate which forms is filtered off and super ro 


1 The solubilized liver fraction is that portion of an aqueous 
precipitated from solution by addition of ethanol to 70 per cen co ^ 
tm.then rendered water-soluble by enzyme action. ' ation. 

Bt.David Klein, of The Wilson Laboratones, Chicago, forth p P 
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equivalent to twice the weight of the solids in the filtrate is added. 
Tlie suspension is stirred 1 hour, filtered, and the filtrate discarded. 
The superfiltrol cake is suspended in 4 liters of the ammonia- 
ethanol mixture and eluted twice at room temperature for 1 hour 
each time. The eluates are combined and concentrated to dry- 
ness. The material has an activity of 1 unit in 0.5 y and represents 
a 70 per cent yield of the previous fraction. It is dissolved in water 
and again adsorbed on norit A and eluted with the ammonia- 
ethanol mixture. On a dry basis this eluate has 1 unit in from 
0.09 to 0.1 y and contains about 60 per cent of the activity of the 
preceding fraction. The over-all yield is 24 per cent and the 
factor has been concentrated 180 to 200 times. 

Miscellaneous Properties of Norit Eluate Factor 

Acid and Alkali Stability — Material having an activity of 1 unit 
in 0.4 y loses 75 per cent of its potency on heating with 1 n H 2S04 
at 125“ for 15 minutes. With 1 n NaOH under similar conditions 
only 25 per cent of the activity is destroyed. With 1 N H2SO4 
at 100° almost 30 per cent of the activity is lost in 4 minutes. 
After the initial large loss of activity there is just a steady decrease 
as shown in Table I. 

Since the factor is acidic in nature it was thought that acid 
lability might be due to lactone formation. However, the in- 
activated material could not be regenerated by treatment with 
sodium hydroxide and hence this change appears to be excluded. 

Precipitation with Heavy Metals — With material containing 1 
unit of activity in 0.4 7 and in 5 per cent concentration, the factor 
was completely precipitated by mei-cury, zinc, and copper, from 
50 to 75 per cent by silver, cadmium, and barium, and about 20 
per cent by calcium and nickel. Zinc is the only metal offering 
enough selectivity to be of aid in purification and has been used in 
certain purification operations. Barium-EtOH precipitations have 
not yielded clear cut separations. 

Precipitation with Certain Specific Reagents — The factor is not 
precipitated by ammonium rhodanilate, ammonium reineckate, 
flavianic acid, picrolonic acid, or picric acid. Since these are well 
known basic precipitants, this is some evidence that the factor is 
less basic than was previous^ thought. 

Adsorbents— The factor is much more strongly adsorbed at acid 
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than at neutral or alkaline pH. For this reason all adsorptions 
have been carried out at pH 3.0. The factor is quantitatively 
adsorbed on norit, fullers’ earth, superfiltrol, and to a lesser degree 
on almninum hydroxide Cy, aluminum oxide, and anthranilic acid. 
With the last three substances, either because the factor is too 
tenaciously held or is destroj'^ed in the process of adsorption, it has 
been possible to elute only a small portion of the original activity. 

Solubility — The factor is insoluble in all the common organic 
solvents with the exception of glacial acetic acid, formamide, and 
dioxane (only shghtly soluble). 

Treatment with Enzymes — The norit eluate factor is not destroyed 
by pepsin, trypsin, ficin, yeast peptidase, or a commercial prepara- 
tion of phosphatases. Of interest is the fact that the factor is 


Table I 


Acid Lability of Eluate Factor 


Heating in 1 N BtSOt 
at 100“ 

Weight having 1 unit activity 

Destruction 

min. 

r 

percent 

0 

0.21 


4 

0.30 

29.8 

8 

0.325 

35.3 

16 

0.36 

41.6 

32 

0.38 

44.6 


generally found associated with the above proteins. It is a so 
present in considerable amounts in vitamin-free casein (Labco;. 
Although it exhibits marked acid lability when in the free sta e, 
the activity of casein is not de.stroyed unless the casein is com 
pletely hydrolyzed, suggesting that the factor is an integral par o 
the protein and does not become subject to attack until the pro em 
is completely broken down. . . 

Effect of Reducing and Oxidizing Agents — The factor is 
labile to reducing and oxidizing reagents. The data are sun 
marized in Table II. In all experiments the material contai 
1 unit in 0.45 y and was in a 1 per cent solution. 

Evidence of Acidic Nature of Factor— With a ten cel e ^ 
sis apparatus similar in design to the one describe ^ 
and Waterman (5) and when a 110 volt 50 milliaroper 
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rent was applied, the active material was concentrated in the acidic 
cells. This demonstrates that the acidic properties of the factor 
are predominant. This conclusion is based on the fact that the 
current applied was too small to bring about electrolysis. An 
electrostatic field was produced in which the compounds oriented 
themselves according to their potentials, which are measures of 
their acidity or basicity. 

The activity was destroyed by esterification with EtOH-HCl at 
room temperature and regenerated b}"^ hydrolysis with sodium 
carbonate. Only 50 per cent of the activity was recovered. The 
loss was not due to incomplete hydrolysis of the ester but is attrib- 


Table II 

Siahilily of Factor to Reduction and Oxidation 


Heageot 

Treatment j 

Loss 



per cent 

Pt-H, 

Atmospheric pressure for 8 hrs. 
at pH 7.0 

48.0 

Sodium hydrosulfite (0.04 m) 

90° for 1 hr. at pH 3.0 or 7.0 

21.0 

Ferrous sulfate (0.02 m) 

90° “ i “ " “ 7.0 

23.0 

Hydrogen sulfide 

1 hr. at pH 3.0 

33.0 


1 " “ “ 7.0 

16.0 

“ pero.xide, 1% 

90° for 1 hr. at pH 7.0 

84.0 

“ ■' 0.1% 

90° "1 “ “ “ 7.0 

33.0 

" “ 0.01% 

90° “ 1 “ “ “ 7.0 

None 

Potassium ferric 3 ’anide (0.02 m) 

90° “ 1 " " “ 7.0 



uted to the destruction of the factor by the HCl before esterifica- 
tion. These two experiments lead to the conclusion that the factor 
is predominantly an acid and that at least part of the acidity is due 
to a carboxyl group. The inactivity of the ester of this acid is in 
agreement with other observations that esters are generally un- 
available to this organism; e.g., inactivity of estem of pantothenic 
acid (6) and biotin.^ 

Evidence for Presence of an Amino Gioup — The activity is de- 
stroyed by nitrous acid (83 per cent in 1 hour), indicating the 
presence of a free amino group. The activity is also destroyed by 
acetic anhydride or benzoyl chloride in the presence of pyridine 

® Shull, G. M,, Hutchings, B. L., and Peterson, W. H., unpublished data. 
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However, it has been impossible to regenerate by various tech- 
niques of h3’dro]3’'sis move than a few per cent of the original 
activit3'. This resistance to hydrolysis is typical of benzord or 
acetyl groups attached to nitrogen. These reactions indicate, but 
are not conclusive proof, that there is an amino group in the 
compound and that it is necessary for biological activity. 

Evidence against Nucleotide Theory — ^As has alread3'^ been men- 
tioned, Stolcstad believes the active compound is a nucleotide. 
If it can be shorvn that the organic phosphorus present is not 
necessary for the activity of the compound, it would be evidence 
against the view that the active compound is a nucleotide. De- 

Table III 


Relation of Phosphorus Content to Activity 


Treatment 

Unit 

activity 

Phos- 

phorus 

Phosphorus 

liberated 

Loss Of 
activity 


yper 

w\M 

y per mg. 

y per mg. 

per cent 

per cent 

None 

1 N HjS 04 at 100° 

0 21 

33 18 




4 min. 

0 30 

33.18 

2 08 

6 2 

29.8 

8 " 

0 325 

33.18 

5.02 

16.1 

35.3 

16 “ 

0.36 

33 18 

9.54 

28.8 

41.6 

32 “ 

Clarase equivalent to one-half 

0.38 

33 18 

13.30 

40.2 

44.6 

weight of material ; pH 4.5 at 40° 
for 48 hrs. 

0 21 

33.18 

32.24 

97.4 

None 


struction of the activit3’' with acid and liberation of phosphorus are 
not necessarily related. Proof of this can be attained by a different 
method for the liberation of the phosphorus. For this purpose t c 
commercial enzyme preparation “clarase,”® which has a ng 
phosphatase content, was chosen. The results of the acid an 
enz3TOe hydrolysis studies are summarized in Table HI. I 
be seen that the acid desti-uction and phosphorus liberation are 
not parallel and that the phosphorus does not seem to be necessary 

for the activity of the compound. _ . _ 

Biological Importance— Cevtam representative lactic aci 
tetia were tested to see whether this compound was o gen 

’TaVamine Corporation, 132 Front Street, New York. 
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nutritional importance within this group, the criteria being either 
that the bacteria needed the compound preformed in the medium 
or that they had the ability to synthesize it. This was done by 
measuring the growth obtained in the presence and absence of the 
factor. Those organisms that grew in the absence of the factor 
were then autolyzed and assayed. It was found that growth of 
Laclobacilhi^ helveticus, Lactohacilliis delbriickii, Propionibacterimn 
pentosaceum, and Streptococcus lactis was stimulated by addition of 
the factor. Growth of Bacillus lactis acidi, Lactobacillus arabino- 
sus, Lactobacilhts pentosus, Bacillus brassicae, Leuconostoc mesen- 
teroides, and Lactobacillus gayonii was not stimulated, but in every 
case these organisms had synthesized significant amounts of the 
factor. This suggests that this compound plays an indispensable 
role in the nutrition of these organisms. Recently this fraction 
has been found to stimulate the growth of the tetanus organism .■* 
Mitchell, Snell, and Williams (3) report a slight growth increase 
when rats were fed concentrates of their active compound. Under 
very carefully controlled conditions we have not been able to secure 
any significant differences.* The inability to secure a significant 
response may well be due to bacterial synthesis, as suggested by 
the Texas group. These facts together with the previous report 
of Hutchings et al. on its role in the nutrition of the chick indicate 
that this factor will probably prove to be of nutritional importance 
in several fields of biology. 


DISCUSSION 

From the data presented certain tentative conclusions can be 
drawn. The precipitation, electrodialysis, and esterification 
studies demonstrate that the active principle is an acid. The de- 
struction with nitrous acid and inactivation on acetylation or 
benzoyiation suggest the presence of an amino group. 

The factor is very labile to acid and reducing agents, somewhat 
more stable to alkali and oxidizing agents. We have not been able 
to account for any of these properties on the basis of functional 
groups present. 

* Personal communication from Dr. J. H. Mueller. 

' Hutchings, B. L.. Bohonos, N., Oleson, J. J., Elvehjem, C. A., and 
Peterson, W. H., unpublished data. 
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The fact that activity does not depend on the phosphorus con- 
tent of the preparation leads to the conclusion that a nucleotide is 
not the active compound. 


SUMMARY 

A method for the preparation of concentrates of the norit eluate 
factor is presented. The active principle is an acid and probably 
contains an amino group. The nutritional importance of the 
compound is indicated by its indispensable role in the nutrition of 
certain bacteria and its probable requirement by the chick. 
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THE OXIDATION OF PHOSPHOLIPIDS IN THE PRESENCE 
OF ASCORBIC ACID AND CARCINOGENIC CHEMICALS* 


By II. F. DEUTSCH, B. K. KLINE, f and H. P. BUSCH 

(From Ihe McArdlc Memorial Laboratory, Medical School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison) 

(Received for publication, July 7, 1941) 

The oxidation of phospholipids in the presence of glutathione 
and cysteine has previously been demonstrated (1, 2). More 
recently Rusch and Kline have shown that ascorbic acid, thiamine, 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, and methylene blue tvill also “catalyze” 
the oxidation of phospholipids (3). They also reported that the 
carcinogenic chemicals and related compounds will inhibit the 
oxidation. Of the various systems studied those containing as- 
corbic acid showed the most rapid rates of oxidation. Accord- 
ingly such systems have been studied in greater detail with par- 
ticular reference to the chemical changes taking place during the 
reaction and to the mechanism by which the carcinogenic hydro- 
carbons inhibit it. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Aqueous solutions of ascorbic acid were added to phospholipid 
preparations suspended in dilute solutions of hydrochloric acid in 
the presence or absence of a hydrocaibon, and the rate of oxygen 
consumption measured in an ordinary Warliui-g manometric ap- 
paratus as described pi-eviously (3). The amounts of ascorbic 
acid remaining and the iodine number of the phospholipid were 
determined at intervals. In addition, the effects of copper and 
hydroquinone on the system were measured. The ascorbic acid 
and the carcinogens used were crystalline commercial products, 
and the phospholipids were prepared from fresh rat livers. These 

* This investigation was aided by the Jonathan Bowman Fund for 
Cancer Research. 

t Finney-Howell Research Fellow. 
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were dried by mincing with acetone in a Waring blendor, centri- 
fuging, and repeating the acetone extraction two or three times. 
The phospholipids were then extracted Avith 3 volumes of a 1 :4 
alcohol-ether mixture and the extraction repeated twice. The 
solution was filtered and the solvent removed under reduced pres- 
sure. The residue was then dissolved in a small quantity of ether 
and precipitated with acetone, and the latter procedure repeated 
two or three times. The final precipitate was dried in a high 
vacuum over phosphoric anhydride and sealed in small evacuated 
tubes. 


For the preparation of the aqueous suspensions of phospholipids, 
known amounts of the lipid were dissolved in peroxide-free ether 
and added to a 0.00045 m HCl solution (pH 3.5) contained in 
Erlenmej^er flasks. Suction was then applied and the ether re- 


moved at 50° with vigorous shaking. Uniform phospholipid sus- 
pensions were thus obtained. The final pH was approximately 
4.0. Hydrocarbons or other carcinogens were introduced into the 
.suspension by dissolving known amounts in ether, mixing 
thoroughly with the ethereal solution of phospholipid, and then 
adding the mixture to the HCl solution as just described. The 
inhibitors were usually present in the ratio of 100 y per 10 mg. of 
lipid — in other words as 1 per cent of the substrate. The lipid 
concentrations ranged from 5 to 30 mg. per cc. of the final reaction 
mixture. The final volume of the lipid suspension was adjusted 
to correct for volume decreases during the removal of the ether. 

Definite volumes of the lipid suspensions were accurately meas- 
ured into Warburg flasks, and a solution of 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid 
added to each flask. Control flasks contained phospholipid alone 


or phospholipid plus 5 -y of copper as CuS 04 - 5 H 20 . Each reac- 
tion mixture was placed in four dilTerent fla.sks. These vecc 
equilibrated for 15 minutes at 38°, after which two of the ® 
from each series were removed and the contents immediate} 
dried and stored under a high vacuum over phosphoric anhydn e. 
The oxygen consumption of the remaining Uvo sampl^ wos loeM 
ured for various periods, after which the partially oxidized samp es 
were removed and also dried. For the determination of the lo m 
number, these lipids were dissolved in ether and 
acetone; usually about 60 per cent of the original phospholipid;" 
recovered, although recovery' varied from 30 to 85 per cen . 
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higher amounts were obtained when the acetone solution was 
placed in a refrigerator overnight. The iodine numbers were 
determined on 5 to 20 mg. samples of the dried phospholipid by 
Yasuda’s (4) micro modification of the Rosenmund and Kuhn- 
henn method (5). In some experiments the iodine numbers were 
determined on phospholipid not precipitated with acetone but on 
samples dried in vacuo directly after oxidation. Apparently the 
phospholipids obtained by this procedure were representative of 
the total phospholipid of the system, since essentially the same 
iodine numbers were obtained whether the amount of phospholipid 
recovered represented 30 or 85 per cent of the original amount 
present. In addition to the iodine number, other measurements 
made included the determination of the pH of the system, the 
amount of inorganic phosphate, and the amount of ascorbic acid 
present. A glass electrode was used for determination of the pH, 
and inorganic phosphorus was determined by a spectrophotometric 
modification of the Fiske-Subbarow method. Ascorbic acid was 
determined at the equilibration point and at half hour periods for 
4 hours by titrations mth 2 ,6-dichlorophenol indophenol at pH 3.5. 

The change in iodine number was correlated with the oxygen 
consumption of the sy.stem corrected for the amount needed to 
oxidize the ascorbic acid to the dehydro form. These measure- 
ments were then compared with the theoretical amount of oxygen 
required to form an initial peroxide at the double bond. 

Results 

Typical curves of oxygen consumption, as observed with the 
small amounts of catalyst used in the present study, are shown in 
Fig. 1. A very slight but continuous oxygen consumption was 
observed when lipid alone was being oxidized. The oxygen con- 
sumption was increased slightly by the presence of copper and 
markedly by the presence of ascorbic acid. The total oxygen 
consumption in 8 hours per mg. of lipid was 3.0 c.mm. when no 
catalyst was used, 9.0 c.mm. in the presence of 5 7 of copper, and 
55.1 c.mm. in the presence of ascorbic acid. Since copper has been 
shown to catalyze the oxidation of various lipids (6) as well as that 
of ascorbic acid (7), it was necessary to determine the effect of 
copper on the phospholipid-ascorbic acid system. Oxygen con- 
sumption was actually decreased by the addition of copper (Fig. 1). 
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In another experiment, an attempt was made to inactivate traces 
of copper by the addition of 3 mg. of glycine, but this had no effect 
on the oxygen uptake. From these findings, it appeared that the 
catalytic effect observed was not due to the presence of copper. 

Several experiments were performed in order to determine 
whether most of the oxygen uptake of the system employed was 
due to the oxidation of the phospholipid or to that of ascorbic 
acid. In the first place, when ascorbic acid was allowed to au- 
toxidize at pH 3.5, the amount of oxygen consumed was onlj' 
slightly greater than that required to change it to the dehydro 



PiQ. 1. Phospholipid oxidation in the presence of various substances. 
Each flask contained 10 mg. of phospholipid in addition to {Curve 1) phos- 
pholipid alone, (Curve 2) 5 7 of Cu as CuSOa-SHjO, (Curve 3) 0.5 rag. of 
ascorbic acid, (Curve 4) second addition of 0.6 mg. of ascorbic acid 
hours, (Curve 5) 0,5 mg. of ascorbic acid and 5 7 of Cu as CuSOfBHjO, 
(Curve 6) 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid and 100 7 of benzpyrene. 

form (Table I). However, Lj'man, Schultze, and King (7) ha^c 
shown that ascorbic acid will oxidize slowty beyond the dehy ro 
form with the production of CO 2 if it is in the presence of coppci 
at pH 4.5, but even this would not account for the total oxygen 
consumption . Furthermore, most of the ascorbic acid disappeare 
from the system in the first 2 hours (Fig. 2) and the ® 
decrease was inversely proportional to the oxygen uptake. 
in a system containing 10 mg. of phospholipid, only one* a 
the ascorbic acid (0.25 mg.) was oxidized in 1 hour, while a 
approximately 200 c.mm. of oxygen had been consumed. 
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a small amount of this oxygen could have been utilized in the 
oxidation of ascorbic -acid. In another experiment, an additional 
0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid was added to the phospholipid-ascorbic 
acid mixture after 4 hours, but onlj'- a slight increase in oxygen 


Table I 

Oxygen Uptake with Varioiis Amounts of Phospholipid 
0.00045 N HCl at pH 3.5 to 4. 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid per flask. 



HOU RS 


Fig. 2. Titration of ascorbic acid with dichlorophenol indophenol during 
the oxidation of phospholipid. Each flask contained 10 mg. of phospholipid 
and 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid. 

uptake was noted (Fig. 1). Since the additional ascorbic acid 
was present in the side arm before being dumped into the rest of 
the system, its autoxidation would have added to the total uptake, 
yet prior to the mixing it was not sufficient to alter greatly the 
curve as compared to the control. This experiment also suggests 
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that the reduced form of ascorbic acid was necessary for catalysis. 
Data are presented in Table I which demonstrate that the amount 
of oxygen consumed was proportional to the level of phospholipid 
present. If the ascorbic acid was responsible for all or for roost 
of the oxidation, this would not have been the case. Still more 
evidence in favor of the oxidation of pho.spholipid as being re- 
sponsible for most of the oxj'gen uptake was demonstrated by the 
use of benzpyrene. This inhibited oxidation in proportion to the 
amount of hydrocarbon j)resent (Fig. 3), yet had no effect on the 
rate of disappearance of the ascorbic acid. Thus it appeared 
that it was the oxidation of the phospholipid and not that of the 
catalyst which was interfered with in the presence of benzpyrene. 



y-BENZPYRENE 

Fig. 3. The effect of varying the amount of benzpyrene on the oxygen 
consumption of phospholipid. Each flask contained 0,5 mg. of ascorbic 
acid and 10 mg. of phospholipid with varying amounts of benzpyrene. 

In the experiments which continued for 44 hours large amounts 
of phospholipid (63.85 mg.) were oxidized in the presence or 
absence of ascorbic acid (Table II). In the presence of ascot ic 
acid, no latent period was observed and oxygen consumption 
continued at a fast rate for 24 hours, after which there uas a 
gradual slowing. In the absence of ascorbic acid, an in uc ton 
period of roughly 8 hours was noted, after which the ^ 
oxygen uptake became more rapid, and after 18 hours i 
approximately the same for both samples. It seemed P''° ^ ’ 

therefore, that ascorbic acid acted only as a catalyst m ® 
ing the oxidation of the phospholipids and was not responsi 
a marked increase in total oxygen consumption. 
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Since oulj’- a small part of the oxygen consumed was used in the 
oxidation of ascorbic acid, an attempt was made to account for 
the remainder of the oxygen required. It was assumed that some 
of the oxygen was used in dxidizing the unsaturated fatty acids of 
the phospholipid molecule. To test this correlations were made 
between the actual oxygen uptake and the calculated amount 
required to account for the observed change in the iodine number. 


Table II 

Correlation of Oxygen Uptake with Change in Iodine Number 


0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid per flask. 100 y of inhibitor per 10 mg. of phos' 
pholipid. 


Phospho- 
lipid per 
Sask 

Inhibitor used 

Iodine No. 

Oj uptake per mg. 
for period oxidized 

Oxida- 

tion 

Inhibi- 

tion 

Before 

oxida> 

tiou 

After 

oxida- 

tion 

Theo- 

retical 

Actual* 

mg. 




c.mm. 

c.mm. 

hrSr 

per cent 

13.11 


78.4 

48.9 

26.0 

25.2 

6 


10.00 


91.9 

59.7 

28.4 

25.2 

4 


11.67 


91.4 

56.4 



4 


31.11 


81.4 

70.6 

9.5 


5 


25.8 


96.8 

81.3 

13.7 

13.8 

4 


23.3 

Benzpyrene 

98.6 

93.0 

4.9 

5.4 

4 

60.7 

23.76 

Methyicholanthrene 

85.0 

71.8 

11.6 

11.1 

3 

22.3 

24.47 

Aminoazotoluene 

89.1 

83.6 

4.9 


3 

67.9 

26.67 

Hydroquinone 

87.5 

85.3 

1.9 

1.3 

3 

81.4 

32.41 

Dibenzanthracene 

80.8 

61.9 

16.7 

16.2 

6 

40.0 

63.85t 




22.8 

22.0 

44 


63.85 


88.9 

56.5 

28.6 

28.4 

44 



* Corrected for oxygen needed to oxidize ascorbic acid to the dehydro 
form. 

t No ascorbic acid added. 


That the.se two values were reasonably close can be seen in Table 
II. Thus when 13.11 mg. of phospholipid were oxidized for 
6 hours in the presence of 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid, the actual up- 
take was 25.2 c.mm. This compares favorably to the calculated 
theoretical value of 26.0 c.mm. To obtain the theoretical figure, 
corrections were made for the oxygen needed to oxidize the 
ascorbic acid to the dehj’^dro form. Good correlations were found 
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between the theoretical and actual uptakes in samples showing 
inhibition induced by carcinogens and h 3 '^droquinone additions. 
The comparisons obtained with larger amounts of lipid (63.85 mg.) 
either in the presence or absence of ascorbic acid were also satis- 
factory. 

The phospholipid molecule appeared to remain intact during its 
oxidation, since no inorganic phosphate could be detected nor 
was there any change in the pH of the unbuffered substrate at 
any time during or after prolonged oxidation. However’, that 
some change occurred in the oxidized phospholipid was indicated 
by the change in color from white to brown. Furthermore, the 
oxidized samples were not as readily precipitated with acetone 
and this difficulty was increased somewhat parallel to the degree 
of oxidation. Cloudy emulsions formed when ether solutions 
of the oxidized fractions were added to acetone and precipitation 
occurred only after the material had stood for some time in the 
cold. Even though the precipitation of the phospholipid was 
incomplete, all samples were apparently uniform and good correla- 
tions between actual and theoretical uptakes could be obtained 
with these samples as well as on those which were not precipitated. 
The changes in precipitability in acetone following oxidation may 
well be due to the addition of oxygen to the fatty acid portion of 
the phospholipid molecule. 

The effect of various inhibitors on the phospholipid oxidation 
is seen in Table II. Hj^droquinone was the most effective in- 
hibitor, followed by arainoazotoluene, benzpyrene, 1, 2)5,6- 
dibenzanthracene, and methylcholanthrene. Each experiment 
was repeated five to eight times and substantiates results^ prew- 
ously published (3). The type of curve obtained in the oxidation 
of phospholipid containing inhibitors was lower but otherv^e 
similar to the curve observed with the uninhibited oxidation 
(Fig. 1). To test the effect of different amounts of benzp 3 'rene 
on the oxygen consumption, the amount of phospholipid ^ 
constant, but the level of the carcinogen was varied from ° 
300 7 per 10 mg. of lipid. Although greater inhibition ivas o 
tained with the higher levels, there was no apparent mo ar re 
tionship between the amounts used and the percentage JD 

tion (Fig. 3). _ 

Benzpyrene appeared to interfere m some manner 
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physicochemical properties of the lipid, since following oxidation 
the character of the acetone precipitate was changed. Thus, the 
samples containing benzyprene Avere not only much darker in 
color, but in most cases even less recoverj'^ could be obtained by 
acetone precipitation as compared to oxidized samples free of 
benzpyrene. It appeared that the benzpyrene may have formed 
some sort of complex AAdth the lipid \Adiich tied up the double 
bonds. In order to test this a sj^stem of lipid, ascorbic acid, and 
benzpyrene was shaken in an atmosphere of nitrogen for 20 hours. 
Since no change in iodine numbers resulted, it appeared that the 
effect observed depended on the presence of oxygen. 

DISCUSSION 

The catalytic action of ascorbic acid in the oxidation of phos- 
pholipid is unique, since various experiments haA’'e demonstrated 
its antioxygenic capacity. Golumbic and Mattill (8) have 
reported that ascorbic acid is an effective antioxidant for certain 
vegetable oils and also observed that it enhances the antioxygenic 
activity of tocopherols, hydroxj'cbromans, hydroquinones, and 
related compounds. We have shown that the induction period in 
the autoxidation of ethyl linoleate has been increased by its 
presence (9). Others (10-12) have demonstrated that ascorbic 
acid retards the development of oxidative changes in milk and 
various other foodstuffs. In considering the different results 
observed by these Avorkers, as compared to our findings Avith 
isolated phospholipids, it should be recalled that our experiments 
AA'ere performed in an aqueous acidified medium. Thus the 
ascorbic acid Avas in intimate contact Avith the phospholipid and 
also tended to remain in a reduced condition. HoAA'ever, the 
occurrence of the fatty acids as part of the phospholipid molecule 
may in itself be suflSlcient to permit a different reaction. 

The mechanism by which hydrocarbons inhibit the oxidation 
of phospholipids is still unknoAvn. It appears that the mode of 
action involves the lipid phase of the system rather than the 
ascorbic acid, since the disappearance of the latter is unaffected 
by the presence of benzpyrene. Furthermore, our data indicate 
that the hydrocarbons inhibit the addition of oxygen to the 
phospholipid (Table II). The importance of this inhibitory 
action in the mechanism of cancer formation is unknoAvn. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The oxidation of phospholipids in the presence of ascorbic 
acid was studied with the aid of the manometric technique, and 
the effect of carcinogenic chemicals, hydroquinone, and copper 
on this system was observed. 

2. Phospholipid oxidation was catalyzed bj' the presence of 
ascorbic acid at pH 4. 

3. The catalyzed phospholipid oxidation was inhibited by the 

presence of carcinogenic chemicals and hydroquinone. 

/ 

The authors express their appreciation for the helpful advice 
and criticism of Dr. C. A. Baumann and Dr. F. W. Quackenbush 
of the Biochemistry Department. 
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It has been generally accepted that a concentration of 1 per 
cent sodium fluoride is adequate to prevent glycolysis in non- 
precipitated blood and that no appreciable glycolysis results if 
the blood proteins are precipitated within 5 minutes after the 
blood is drawn (1). Determinations of lactic acid in the blood 
precipitated within 5 minutes or preserved in 1 per cent sodium 
fluoride have jdelded a range of 8 to 20 mg. per cent for normal 
subjects under basal conditions. 

We have had occasion to analyze pyruvic acid and lactic acid 
on the same blood samples. The analysis of pyruvic acid re- 
quires the use of iodoacetate as a stabilizing agent (2). The 
lactic acid values we observed in blood from normal fasting sub- 
jects at rest were found to be appreciably lower than those hitherto 
reported. We therefore reinvestigated the inhibitory effect of 
sodium fluoride and iodoacetate on glycolysis in human blood. 

Methods 

Drawing of Blood — The blood was drawn from the antecubital 
vein without stasis. If stasis were required to puncture the vein, 
the blood was drawn after the pressure on the arm had been 
released. The sodium iodoacetate used was prepared from 
iodoacetic acid (Eastman Kodak) (3) as a 30 per cent solution. 
The iodoacetate solution was measured into the .s\’^ringe used to 
draw the blood and mixed wth the blood in the syringe before 

* Aided by grants from the John and Mary R, Markle Foundation and 
the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Research Corporation. 
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deliveiy into the sampling bottles. The glucose and lactic acid 
values observed were corrected for the dilution. The sodium 
fluoride was added to the sampling bottles as a 4 per cent solution 
and then dried to a powder over a hot-plate. 0.2 per cent potas- 
sium oxalate was used for all blood samples in addition to the 
preservative used. 

Analytical Methods — The blood sugar was estimated in an aliquot 
of 0.2 cc. of blood (2 cc. of blood filtrate) b}' a modification (4) 
of the Hagedorn-Jensen method, 0.002 instead of 0.005 x sodium 
thiosulfate being used for the final titration. The samples were 
analyzed in duplicate and the duplicate determinations never 
varied more than 0.7 mg. per cent. Non-fermentable reducing 
substances were determined bj’^ yeast fermentation (5). 

For the lactic acid determination 15 cc. of blood were used. 
A 20 cc. aliquot of the carbohydrate-free filtrate (representing 
1.6 cc. of blood) was determined according to Wendel’s modifica- 
tion (6) of the method of Friedemann, Cotonio, and Shaffer (7). 
All determinations were made in duplicate or triplicate. 

In eleven analyses knowa amounts of lithium lactate were 
added, corresponding to a lactic acid concentration var3dng from 
3.0 to 12.5 mg. per cent. In six instances the blood contained 
0.2 per cent oxalate and recoveries varied from 92 to 104 per cent 
(average, 97 per cent). In the other fiAm anah'^ses the blood 
contained 0.2 per cent potassium oxalate, 1 per cent sodium 
fluoride, and 1 per cent sodium monoiodoacetafe and 93 to 98 per 
cent (average, 95 per cent) of the added lactic acid was recovered. 

Experimental Method — In the present experiments we have 
estimated the glycolysis in human blood over a period of 4 hours. 
The blood was dravm vdthout stasis and added to various con- 
centrations of iodoacetate or sodium fluoride. The blood proteins 
of an aliquot were precipitated (8) immediatel}'^ and the filtrate 
was analyzed for glucose and lactic acid. A second aliquot was 


precipitated 4 hours later. . 

Observations were made on the changes in non-glucose re ucmg 
substances ivith and udthout iodoacetate and sodium fluon e. 
We have repeatedly observed that there was ^ 

non-glucose reducing substances of the blood during the 
period of the experiment. We therefore feel that the valu^ 
served in the following experiments represent changes 
true glucose of the blood. 
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Results 

Effect of^ Sodiim Fluoride on Glycolysis— 1\ie changes in the 
non-precipitated blood during 4 hours after withdrawal from the 
vein are presented in Fig. 1, A to E. It may be seen that various 
concentrations of sodium fluoride up to 2 per cent did not prevent 
completely the decrease in glucose nor the rise in lactic acid of 
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Fig. 1. Effect of various concentrations of sodium fluoride or sodium 
lodoacetate, and concentrations of both on the changes in sugar and lactic 
acid of human blood on standing at 20° for 4 hours. f.Ml samples contain 
0.2 per cent oxalate.) 


the non-precipitated blood samples. In practically all cases the 
loss of glucose exceeded the rise of lactic acid. The averages of 
each group were analyzed by Fisher’s method (9) and were found 
to be statistically significant. In order to test the effect of sterility 
on glycolysis, we have analyzed a series of blood samples pre- 
served with 1 per cent sodium fluoride in whicli one aliquot was 
kept in sterile containers, and a second aliquot was left open to 
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the air. No difference was found between the fall in glucose 
concentration in the two sets of specimens in 4 hours. 

These observations do not agree with the results hitherto 
reported on the effect of sodium fluoride on glycolysis. Most 
of the previous investigators ha^m estimated the rate of glycolysis 
from analyses of blood sugar values (10-15). These authors 
have used methods for blood Sugar estimation inadequate to 
detect changes of the order of magnitude reported in this paper. 

Effect of Monoidoacetate on Glycolysis — It may be seen (Fig. 1, 
F and G) that the disappearance of glucose was inhibited by 
both 0.5 and 1.0 per cent iodoacetate, but peither concentration 


Table I 

Effect of 1 Per Cent Iodoacetate Plus Sodium Fluoride on Glycolysis within B 
Minutes after Blood IFos Drawn 


Sample No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1% iodoacetate + 1% 
NaF 

5 6 

5 4 

7.0 

5 9 

6.9 

8.2 

6.4 

7.4 

6.5 

None 

6.6 

6.6 

8 1 

7 4 

8 7 

10 0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.0 

Sample No. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

1% iodoacetate + 1% 
NaF 

7 6 

4 9 

8 4 

8.4 

18.3* 

7.9 

5.3 

6.8 

5.8 

None 

8 5 

6 2 

10 4 

8.0 

19.5* 

9 3 

6 5 

7.2 

7.2 


* No basal conditions. 


of iodoacetate completely stopped the gl 3 'Colysis. In both there 
was a significant loss of glucose and rise in lactic acid in 4 hours. 

Effect of Iodoacetate Plus Fluoride on Glycolysis The rate o 
gh'colj'sis was studied on a series of blood samples preserved rwl ' 
1 per cent sodium fluoride plus either 0.5 or 1 per cent iodoacetate 
(Fig. 1, F and /). There was a perceptible diminutioii of the 
rate of glucose disappearance in 1 per cent sodium fluoride p us 
0.5 per cent iodoacetate and practically complete presen^a ion 
of the blood sugar and lactic acid could be accomplishe w 
1 per cent sodium fluoride plus 1 per cent iodoacetate. ^ 
inhibition of lactic acid production was observed mth e 
per cent iodoacetate plus 1 per cent sodium fluoride. 
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Lactic Acid Values in Blood Precipitated within 5 Minutes — 
Blood was drawn through a single needle into a dry S 3 '^ringe and 
added to enough oxalate in a sampling bottle to make the con- 
centration 0.2 per cent. An additional sample was drawn through 
the same needle containing a sufficient amount of iodoacetate to 
make a 1 per cent solution, and added to a sampling bottle -with 
sufficient sodium fluoride and oxalate to give a final concentration 
of 1 per cent sodium fluoride and 0.2 per cent potassium oxalate. 
Both samples were precipitated within 5 minutes and lactic acid 
analyzed. The data are presented in Table I. It may be seen 
that the lactic acid values of most of the bloods containing iodo- 
acetate and sodium fluoride were appreciably lower than the 
sample without the preservatives, indicating that some glj'cob^sis 
did occur in the first 5 minutes. 

NORMAL LACTIC ACID 



Normal Lactic Acid Values in Blood — It has been generally 
accepted that gl^’^colysis can be prevented if sufficient sodium 
fluoride is added to make a 1 per cent solution. In the present 
report our observations do not confirm the previous findings, and 
we believe that the lactic acid values reported previouslj' have at 
least two sources of error. The conversion of p_vruvic acid to 
lactic acid occurs so rapidity that the ordinar}" method of drawing 
blood in a dry sj'^ringe would introduce an error regardless of the 
type of preservatives used (2, 16). In addition we have observed 
a perceptible rise of lactic acid in blood containing 1 per cent 
sodium fluoride before protein precipitation. We have therefore 
analj'^zed a large series of blood samples from resting patients for 
lactic acid, using the follomng precautions. The observations 
were made on patients at least 14 hours after the last food intake. 
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and after a rest of at least 1 hour in bed. Blood was drawn with- 
out stasis from the antecubital vein into a syringe filled with 
sufficient iodoacetate to make a 1 per cent solution. The blood 
was delivered into a sampling bottle mth sufficient oxalate and 
fluoride to give ‘ a final concentration of 0.2 per cent oxalate 
and 1 per cent fluoride. The proteins were precipitated (8) 
within 5 minutes and the lactic acid analyzed. The results are 
presented in Fig. 2. It may be seen that the bulk of the deter- 
minations falls between 5 and 10 mg. per cent. The average of the 
58 determinations was 7.0 mg. per cent. 

SUMMARY 

1. The rate of glycolysis in human blood was estimated from 
the changes in glucose and lactic acid. Either iodoacetate or 
sodium fluoride alone did not stop glycolysis completely. Com- 
plete inhibition of glycolysis was observed with a mixture of 3 
per cent sodium fluoride and 1 per cent iodoacetate. 

2. When suitable precautions were used, it was found that the 
normal lactic acid values in human blood ranged from 5 to 10 
mg. per cent. 
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Cerebrosides are determined through measurement of the galac- 
tose set free by acid hydrolj'sis. In recent years most workers 
have employed the method of Kimmelstiel (1), or a modification 
thereof, and have used the procedure of Hagedorn and Jensen 
(2) for analysis of the galactose. 

Miller and Van Slyke (3) called attention to three disadvantages 
in the method of Hagedorn and Jensen referable to the titration 
by difference of the ferricyanide present before and after reduc- 
tion by the sugar. To avoid these drawbacks Miller and Van 
Slyke proposed a procedure based on direct titration wth ceric 
sulfate of the ferrocyanide formed. Also by replacement of the 
zinc deproteinization technique with a modification of the cad- 
mium precipitation procedure of Fujita and Iwatake (4) the non- 
fermentable reducing material in blood filtrates was reduced to 
practically zero. 

In selecting a method for the determination of cerebrosides in 
brain extracts we decided to incorporate the procedure of Miller 
and Van Slyke into the Kirk (5) modification of Kimmelstiel’s 
method. The procedure involves the folloiving main steps: (a) 
hydrolysis, (h) neutralization, (c) precipitation of interfering sub- 
stances, (d) oxidation with ferricyanide, and (e) titration of the 
ferrocyanide formed with ceric sulfate. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced with the determination of galactose by the Miller and 
Van Slyke procedure at steps (d) and (e), but much trouble was 
encountered in the preceding steps, especially in the hydrolysis. 
This experience might have been anticipated from the fact that 
almost everyone who has determined cerebrosides has employed 
a different procedure for hydrolysis. The difficulties attending 
cerebroside analysis are exemplified in a recent paper by Klenk 
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and Schumann (6) who report values from 10 to 15 per cent too 
low, obtained with a new and unpublished method in which 10 
per cent hydrochloric acid is used for hj’-drob^sis. 

In the search for optimal conditions 170 samples of cerebro- 
sides have been anatyaed mth man}’’ different procedures and the 
recovery of 68 samples added to lipid extracts has been measured. 
Hydrolysis vdth hydrochloric acid (5) could not be combined with 
the cadmium clarification technique (4) at step (c) because, as 
would be expected, cloudy filtrates were obtained or cloudiness 
developed at step (d). With 3 n sulfuric acid instead of hydro- 
chloric acid clear filtrates were obtained but the filtration through 
cotton was slow. Some improvement was achieved b}’ centri- 
fuging and filtering the supernatant suspension but later this 
cumbersome procedure was replaced by filtration through paper, 
with which clear filtrates, rapid filtration, and low blanks (if the 
paper is adequately washed) are obtained. 

Unfortunately this procedure could not be used because values 
consistently 10 to 15 per cent too high were observed when galac- 
tose was heated with 3 ijr sulfuric acid for 10 minutes in a boiling 
water bath. This result is not necessarily in disagreement with 
the fact, as pointed out by Thierfelder and Klenk (7), that the 
recovery of cerebrosides mth the method of Loening and Tliier- 
felder (8) (3 hours heating vdth 3 n sulfuric acid) is about 10 
per cent too low. With 1 n sulfuric acid the recovery of galactose 
was quantitative even after 24 hours heating, but the theoretical 
values could not be obtained on cerebrosides. With 10 minutes 
heating ■ndth 1 n sulfuric acid only about 67 per cent of the cal- 
culated amount of cerebroside was recovered; after 24 hours the 
yield was about 90 per cent. 

We were forced by this result to return to the use of hydro- 
chloric acid for hydrolysis, and, therefore, to give up the ca 
mium (4) in favor of the zinc (2, 5) clarification technique. Horv 
ever, the filtration through washed paper was retained, as it was 
found to be faster than filtration through cotton and to give as 


iniform results. . , /ir\ that 

It has been impossible to confirm the finding of lUrk (o; 
mantitative hydrolysis of cerebrosides may be achieved by ea 
ng for 10 minutes with 3 n hydrochloric acid in a ? 

bath in a tube covered by a funnel with a sealed tip. In 
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determinations of pure cerebrosides with this procedure the maxi- 
mal recovery was 88.9 per cent (average 82.8 per cent). When 
the time of heating was extended to 0.5, 1, or 2 hours with the 
other conditions the same, values within ±2 per cent of the theo- 
retical were observed in ten of twenty samples, but in the others 
the recoveries were from 4 to 17 per cent too low. In several 
instances one of two duplicate determinations gave the correct 
analysis, wdiile the other, carried through at the same time under 
exactly the same conditions, jdelded a low result. No reason for 
this variable behavior has been found. Galactose was recovered 
quantitative!}’', and about the same proportion of low values for 
cerebrosides was obtained Avith each of the three periods of heat- 
ing. Both correct and low values were 3 delded by each of the 
three cerebroside preparations (cf. foot-notes to Table I) used. 

Incomplete emulsification was a possible explanation of the 
variation. It is difficult to evaluate this factor in the hydrolyzed 
samples because of the liberation of fatty acids, but in unh 5 ’'dro- 
lyzed samples, heated -nith water (1, 5), poor emulsification was 
frequently observed. Hence the effect of “purified sodium alkyl 
sulfate”^ as an emulsifying agent was tried. Although it had 
no demonstrable effect on the recovery of cerebrosides, it un- 
doubtedly improved the emulsification and, therefore, has been 
retained in the final procedure, with the thought that it could do 
no harm (it gives no blank) and might be of benefit in the anal 3 ^sis 
of unknown lipid extracts. 

In the original procedure of Kimmelstiel (1) hydroh'sis of 
cerebrosides was accomplished b}’’ heating with 3 n h 3 'drochloric 
acid in a tightly stoppered 50 cc. flask for 15 to 18 minutes in an 
oven at 112°. With this procedure (15 minutes in an oven at 
110-115° in a stoppered 10 cc. volumetric flask) ver}’ low values 
(about one-third of the theoretical) were obtained. When the 
flasks were placed in a previously heated sand bath in the oven 
for 15 minutes, the recovery was about 90 per cent. This result 
was ascribed to incomplete hydrolysis, since recovery of galactose 
was quantitative under the same conditions;* hence the time of 

' The “purified sodium alkyl sulfate” was supplied by The Procter and 
Gamble Company, Chemical Division, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

* At a later date the recovery of galactose was determined again after 
heating with 3 n hydrochloric acid in a stoppered 10 cc. flask for 16 minutes 
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Table I ' 

Determination of Cerebrosides 

Unhydrolyzed samples (see the text) were not included in these de- 
terminations, as it had been shown that there was no reduction of ferri- 
cyanide by these cerebrosides. 


Substance taken 


Brain 

cerebroside* 


Phrenosinf 


Kerasinf 


mg. 

1.388 

1.388 

1.388 

1.388 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.282 

1.422 

1.422 

1.360 

1.360 

1.360 

1.360 


Galactose 


per cent 

20.8 

21.5 

21.9 

21.9 

21.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.2 

21.5 
21.3 
22.1 
22.0 
22.1 
21.8 

21.6 

21.9 

22.1 

22.9 

22.6 


Cerebroside 


Found 


mg. 

1.312 

1.356 

1.382 

1.382 

1.247 

1.306 

1.306 

1.312 

1.270 

1.258 

1.306 

1.300 

1.306 

1.396 

1.384 
1.342 
1.354 
1.403 

1.385 


Recovery 


per cent 

94.5 
97.7 

99.6 

99.6 
97.3 

101.9 

101.9 

102.3 

99.1 

98.1 
101.9 

101.4 
101.9 

98.2 

97.3 

98.7 
99.6 

103.2 

101.8 


. 1 99.8 ± 2.23 

Average I 

* The brain cerebroside was prepared by the method of Page ^0). ^ 
contained 0.13 per cent phosphorus for assumed 

.sphingomyelin. A theoretical galactose content of 22 per cen 

in calculation of the recovery. Vrivin Chargaff- 

t The phrenosin and kerasin were prepared by Ur. J^rw g 

They were free of phosphorus. The theoretical galactose concentrat.o 

are 21.7 and 22.2 per cent respectively. - 

in a sand bath in an oven at 111-113'’. The ^j^^t^iYpoSbk tLt 

cent, with a minimum of 93.4 per cent From result of 

the low cerebroside values represented, at least i P ’ for our 

galactose. Our use of a smaller flask to explain 

failure to confirm lUmmelstiel s althoug t i 

on this basis the ve,^ low recovery when the flasks verc p 
without immersion in hot sand. 
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heating was increased to 30 minutes wth the other conditions the 
same. In twelve of twent 3 '--thrce samples of cerebrosides the 
values were within 3 per cent of the theoretical; in the others the 
recoveries were from 4 to 14 per cent too low. Variation in the 
oven temperature was not responsible, since in several instances 


Table II 


Recovery of Cerebrosides Added to Brain Lipid Extracts 
1 cc. of extract was taken for each determination. 


Sample added 

Corcbrosido found 

Recovery 

In extract + 
added sample 

In extract 
alone* 


mo. 

mo. 

mo. 

per cent 

Brain 

1.388 

2.048 

0.678 

98.7 

cerebroside 

1.388 

2.066 

0.678 

100.0 

Phrenosin 

1.282 

1.899 

0.655 

97.0 


1.282 

1.899 

0.655 

97.0 


1.282 

1.950 

0.742 

94.2 


1.282 

1.932 

0.655 

99.6 


1.282 

1.932 

0.655 

99.6 


1.282 

1.932 

0.655 

99.6 


1.282 

1.858 

0.632 

95.6 


1.282 

1.899 

0.632 

98.8 


1.282 

1.872 

0.632 

96.7 

Keraein 

1.422 

2.097 

0.657 

101.3 


1.422 

2.061 

0.657 

98.7 


1.360 

2.003 

0.662 

98.6 


1.360 

2.003 

0.662 

98.6 


1.360 

1.986 

0.698 

94.7 


1.360 

2.032 

0.698 

98.1 

Average . . 

98.0 Az 1.87 


* Unhydrolyzed samples were not included, since the value would cancel 
out in calculation of the recovery. 


good and bad recoveries were obtained in duplicate samples carried 
through side by side under exactlj'’ the same conditions. De- 
struction of galactose occuri'ing in some samples but not in others 
was probablj' responsible for the low values, since in four samples 
of galactose heated for 30 minutes under the same conditions 
yields of 99, 95, 91, and 98 per cent respectively were observed. 
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A recovery of about 80 per cent was yielded by both cerebrosides 
and galactose when heated in the oven for 1 hour. 

Presumably because of an experience similar to ours, Erickson 
et al. (9) intensified ICirk’s conditions for hydrolysis; the concen- 
tration of h3’'drochloric acid was increased from 3 N to 6 N, the 
time of heating in boiling water was increased from 10 to 15 
minutes, and tightly stoppered cylinders instead of open (funnel 
at top) tubes were used. With this procedure 97 and 98 per 
cent recovery was obtained in two samples of cerebrosides, but 
the recovery of cerebrosides added to brain extracts was 10 and 
15 per cent too low in two determinations. Furthermore values 
10 to 15 per cent too low were usually obserAmd when galactose 
was carried through this procedure. 

From the foregoing experience it appears that under mUd con- 
ditions, as in the Kirk procedure, there is danger of incomplete 
hydrolysis, while under more severe conditions, as in the Kimmel- 
stiel and Erickson methods, there is danger of destruction of 
galactose. In an attempt to find suitable intermediary condi- 
tions hydrolysis was carried out wth 3 n hj’^drochloric acid in 
stoppered 10 cc. volumetric flasks for 30 minutes in boiling water. 
The results were mostly acceptable, though a few low values (up 
to 10 per cent) were obtained. An increase in the time of heating 
to 45 minutes jdelded satisfactory results (Tables I and II). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Reagents — 

6 N hydrochloric acid. 

Approximately 6 n sodium hydroxide (carbon dioxide-fiee). 
The titer should be slightly higher than 6 n. 

Approximately 1 n hydrochloric acid. 

0.1 N sodium h 3 '-droxide. , 

0.1 per cent chlorophenol red in water. A few drops o ■ 
sodium hydroxide are necessary to dissolve the indicatoi . 


0.1 per cent alkyl sulfate* solution. 

4.5 per cent zinc sulfate (ZnS 04 -71120). 
Alkaline ferricyanide solution (3). 


Approximately 18 N sulfuric acid (3). method 

Stock solution of ceric sulfate, prepared accordmg 
of Miller and Van Slyke (3) except that it is made 0.1& 
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0.003 N ceric sulfate solution. 2 cc. of stock solution and 5 cc. 
of 18 N sulfuric acid are diluted to 100 cc. 

0.1 per cent solution of alkali-fast erio green. 

Washed filter paper, 7 cm. Either Whatman No. 41 or Seavy’s 
No. 106’ paper is extracted in a continuous extractor (11) in a 
Pyrex percolator with water until the blank becomes constant 
(usually 35 to 40 hours). 


M ethod 

(а) Hydrolysis — Equal portions of a lipid extract containing not 
over 2.8 mg.^ of cerebrosides are pipetted into two 10 cc. volu- 
metric flasks, with care that the entire sample is at the bottom 
of the flask. After removal of the solvent 2 cc. of alkyl sulfate 
solution are added to each flask, and also to two other flasks to 
be carried through the procedure as blanks. The flasks are 
stoppered and placed in boiling water for 5 to 10 minutes, with 
occasional swirling to emulsifj' the lipids. To one of the flasks 
containing lipids and to one of the blank flasks are added 2 cc. 
of 6 N h 3 ’’drochloric acid; 2 cc. of water are added to each of the 
others. The flasks are swirled to mix the contents, stoppered 
tightly, and heated in boiling water for 45 minutes. 

(б) Neutralization — After cooling, 1 drop of the chlorophenol 
red’ solution and 2 cc. of 6 n sodium hydroxide are added to the 
flasks containing hydrochloric acid. 1 x hj^drochloric acid is 
added dropwise until the solution is acid (yellow) and the color 
is finally brought just to a definite purple by careful addition of 
0.1 N sodium hj’^droxide. 2 cc. of water are added to each of the 
other flasks to make the volumes approximateij' the same in all. 

(c) Clarification — ^After cooling, 0.5 cc. of the zinc sulfate solu- 
tion is added to each flask followed by 2 cc. of 0.1 N sodium hj*'- 
droxide. The samples are shaken vigorously. From this point 
either of two procedures maj'' be used, (a) Water is added to 
the mark and the suspen.«ion is mixed and filtered through washed 

’ This inexpensive, American made paper may be obtained from M. .1. 
Seavy, 30 Church Street, New Y ork. 

■* Larger amounts may be analyzed by increasing the quantity of fern- 
cyanide at step (d). 

’ Phenol red (5) cannot be used, bec.ause it obscures the end-point in the 
titration with ceric sulfate. 
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paper into a small flask or test-tube. An aliquot (7 or 8 cc.) is 
pipetted into a special test-tube (3) or 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask 
and water is added to make the total volume about 18 cc. (6) 
The solution is transferred quantitatively through a washed filter 
into a test-tube (3) or 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask (four washings 
with 3'cc. portions of water — total volume about 18 cc.). With 
this procedure it is not necessary to use volumetric flasks for 
hydrolysis. 

The filtrates from unhydrolyzed lipid samples, i.e. those heated 
without hydrochloric acid, are usually opalescent or slightly 
cloudy. They may be clarified somewhat by refiltration through 
the same paper, but this is uimecessary, unless the cloudiness is 
marked, because it does not affect the result except in so far as 
it tends to obscure the end-point in titration with ceric sulfate. 

id) Oxidation vnth Ferricyanide — 2 cc. of the ferricyanide solu- 
tion are added to each of the tubes or flasks which are fastened 
in a rack and heated in boiling water according to the directions 
of Miller and Van Slyke ((3) p. 590). 

(e) Titration — ^The titration with ceric sulfate is carried out as 
described (3) except that alkali-fast erio green is used as an in- 
dicator instead of setopaline C, which is not available at pres- 
ent.® 


Calculation 


The factor for galactose was constant over the range from 0.1 
to 0.6 mg. The average of thirty-three determinations was 0.147 
± 0.002 (s.D.) mg. of galactose per 1 cc. of 0.003 N ceric sulfate. 
The quantity of cerebroside is calculated from the following equa- 
tion, 4.55^ X 0.147((A - B) - (fl - D)) = mg. of cerebroside, 
in Avhich A, B,C, and D are the volumes of 0.003 N ceric sulfate 
solution required to titrate the hydrolyzed lipid sample, hy 
lyzed blank, unhydrolyzed lipid sample, and unhydrolyzed an 
respectively. 


® Although alkali-fast green is less sensitive than setopaline C (3), 
obtained equally good results with the two indicators. eaual 

7 This factor is used on the assumption that approxim ^ .j, 

quantities of phrenosin and kerasin are present. The factor or p 
is 4.6 and for kerasin it is 4.5. 
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SUMMARY 

The method of Miller and Van Slyke (3) for determination of 
sugar by direct titration with ceric sulfate was applied to the 
analysis of cerebrosides. 

Difficulties were encountered in the hydrolysis of cerebrosides 
when carried out according to published procedures for their 
quantitative determination. Under mild conditions (5) h 3 'droly- 
sis is incomplete, while under more severe conditions (1, 9) de- 
struction of galactose may occur. 

A procedure for the quantitative determination of cerebrosides 
is described. 

We are indebted to Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke for helpful ad- 
vice and for supplying a sample of setopaline C, and to Dr. Erwin 
Chargaff for the pure phrenosin and kerasin used in this investi- 
gation. 
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THE PERMEABILITY OF HUMAN ERYTHROCYTES TO 
RADIOACTIVE CHLORIDE, AND TO BROMIDE 
AND IODIDE* 

By PAUL K. SMITH. ANNA J. EISENMAN, and ALEXANDER W. 

WINKLER 

{From ihc Laboratory of Pharmacology and the Department of Internal 
Medicine, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven) 

(Received for publication, August 4, 1941) 

In a previous studj'- with radioactive isotopes the permeability 
of human erythrocytes to potassium, sodium, and inorganic phos- 
phate was determined (1). The present report deals ivith the 
permeability to chloride, studied ivith a radioactive isotope, CP®. 
The permeability of erythrocytes to bromide and to iodide was 
also determined, and the results compared. 

Methods 

Blood from subjects without demonstrable disease affecting the 
red blood cells was used. Lithium chloride or potassium chloride 
rendered radioactive bj’’ deuteron bombardment ivithin the cyclo- 
tron was employed. Non-radioactive sodium bromide and sodium 
iodide were used in experiments dealing Math these anions. Blood 
aerobically defibrinated was dmded into two portions, one serving 
as a control. In the other portion the cells were separated by 
centrifugation, and the dried salt was dissolved in the supernatant 
serum, after which the cells were remixed with the serum. Both 
samples were then introduced into 700 cc. glass tonometers con- 

. * A preliminary report was presented before the symposium on Applied 
Nuclear Physics held in November, 1940, at Boston (/. Appl. Physic., 12, 
349 (1941)). 

Aided by grants from the Fluid Research Fund of Yale University School 
of Medicine, from the Ella Sachs Plotz Fund, and from the Emerson Fund. 

We are indebted to Dr. Ernest Pollard and to Dr. Richard Humphreys 
of the Department of Physics of Yale University for the preparation of the 
radioactive isotopes. 
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taining air mixed with CO 2 at a partial pressure of 40 mm . of mer- 
cury. The tonometers were placed in a constant temperature 
water bath and rotated continuously. The blood spread out in a 
thin layer over the inner surface of the glass, affording a maximal 
opportunity for interchange between the cells and the serum. At 
the end of the period, usually 10 minutes, the samples were re- 
moved from the tonometers and the cell volume of each was de- 
termined with Daland tubes. Part of each specimen was reserved 
for whole blood analyses, while the remainder was centrifuged 
and the serum drawn off. Chloride was determined by the method 
of Van Slyke (2), bromide and iodide by a modification of that of 
Brodie and Friedman (3). 

Radioactivity was determined by means of a Geiger-Muller 
counter in a manner previously described (1). In view of the rapid 
radioactive decay of CP® (half life 37 minutes), all counts had to 
be multiplied by an appropriate factor to adjust them to a com- 
mon point of time. These factom were read off from the curve o! 
radioactive decay of CP®. Lithium, mth a half life of 0.88 second, 
had deteriorated within 3 hours to such an extent that its radio- 
active contribution was negligible. Whenever potassium chlo- 
ride was used, the counting was repeated on the following morning, 
by which time CP® had completely deteriorated and all measurable 
radioactivity was due to alone (half life 12.4 hours). These 
counts, adjusted for decaj' of since the previous day, repre- 
sented the portion of the original radioactivity due to K“. By 
subtracting .these values from the total original counts the radio- 
activity due to CP® alone was determined. 

Units were chosen in each experiment so that the specific 
radioactivity (radioactivity divided bj' concentration of chloH e) 
of the chloride in serum water was unity. Were complete simp c 
equilibrium to be established between the chjoride in cells an m 
serum, the specific radioactivity in cell water would therefore a so 
be unity. Conversely, values of cell specific radioactivity ^ 
than unity would indicate failure to achieve such equilibiia- 

Cell concentrations were obtained by the formula, 

Concentration in cells = 

(whole blood concentration) minus ((serum concentration) X (1 n"" 

cell volume)) — 


cell volume 
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Serum and whole blood water contents were determined by 
weighing before and after drying. The cell water content was then 
calculated by the formula given above. All concentrations are 
expressed in terms of serum water or of cell water. 

Results 

In Table I are presented the results of three experiments with 
potassium chloride and seven ndth lithium chloride. In three 


Table I 

Distribution of Chloride between Cells and Serum 


* * 





Cell 

Vol- 

ume 

I 

Cell 

Vol- 

ume 

2 

Chloride 

Hatio, 
cell to 
serum 
chloride 
distri- 
bution 
coeffi- 

Cell 

specific 

radio- 

activity 

Cl»»cell 

Salt 

used 

Tem- 

pera- 

ture 


Time 

Serum 

Cell 

Wa- 

ter 

1 

(b) 

Serum 

Cell 




O 

s 

< 




1 

M 

2 

ic) 

2 

(d) 

cients 

td)/M 

Cl cells 



'C. 

mu 

min. 

Pfr 

cent 

per 

ceni 

mu 

per 

mu 
per L 

mu 
per L 

mu 
per L 



la 

LiCl 

38 

55.0 

15 

35.6 

29.8 

108.6 

67.0 

178.3 

102.5 

0.93 

0.99 

lb 


38 

55.0 

60 

36.9 

30.3 

108.4 

69.7 

176.1 

112.7 

1.00 

1.09 

2 

n 

38 

36.6 

10 

41.1 

35.4 

106.3 

70.3 

148.0 

97.3 

0.99 

0.80 

3 

if 

38 

30.0 

10 

41.8 

37.6 

111.1 

76.3 

148.3 

103,8 

1.02 

0.96 

4 

KCl 

38 

18.8 

10 

52.6 

49.1 

111.4 

69.7 

141.3 

79.5 

0.90 

1.19 

5 

tl 

38 

38.7 

10 

44.1 

39.0 

105.0 

74.4 

149,7 

103.7 

1.02 

0.94 

6 

LiC) 

7 

21.0 

10 

40.4 

36.9 

102.8 

81.4 

127.0 

101.0 

1.01 

1.16 

7 

KCl 

7 

26.2 

10 

39.2 

35.0 

99.6 

81.9 

137.0 

88.7 

0.79 

0.90 

8 

LiCl 

38 

39.4 

10 

43.4 

36.8 

109.5 

79.5 

159.5 

105.8 

0.91 

1.00 

9 

ft 

38 

29,2 

10 

40.8 

36.1 

107,7 

73.5 

146.0 

90.3 

0.91 

1.11 

10 


7 

27.0 

10 

46.8 

43.3 

109.2 

82.3 

142.1 

110.3 

1.03 

1.00 


* The specific radioactivity in serum is taken as unity. 


experiments the temperature was 7°, in the remainder 38°. In 
Experiments la and lb the samples were equilibrated 15 minutes 
and 60 minutes respectively, while the remainder of the experi- 
ments lasted only 10 minutes. There is no evident correlation of 
the results which were obtained tvith the salt used, mth tempera- 
ture, or w-ith the time of equilibration. In all instances the 
specific radioactivity of the chloride in the cells (last column) fell 
between 0.80 and 1 .20. Values within this range are not signifi- 
cantly different from unit 3 ’-, since the radioactivity of w'hole blood 
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and of serum is only measured \\dth an accuracj'^ of 5 per cent, and 
that of the cells is calculated in such a Avaj' as to exaggerate any 
error 3- or 4-fold. The distribution ratio of chloride between 
cell water and serum water was usually not much changed by the 
addition of salt. The ratios of the final to the initial cell to serum 
distribution coefficients (next to the last column) fell between 0.90 
and 1.03 in all but one instance, E.xperiment 7. Assuming an 
accuracy of 1 per cent in the chloride method and in the hematocrit 
determination, any ratio lying between 0.90 and 1.10 is not cer- 
tainly different from unity. This means that added chloride 
behaves in general as if it were distributed between cells and serum 


Table II 

Distribution of Bromide between Cells and Serum 
NaBr only was used. All e.xperiments were carried out at 38°. 


Ex.- 

peri- 

ment 

Corre- 
spond* 
ing 
No. of 
experi- 
ment of 
Table I 

4A 

e 

s 

o 

a 

c 

Time 

Initial total 
halide 

Final total 
halide 

Bromide 

Ratio, 
cell to 
serum 
total 
halide 
distri- 
bution 
coeffi- 
cients 
(d)/{c) 
(W/(a) 

Ratio, 
bromiae 
in total 
halide of 
cells to 
that in 
total 
halide or 
aerum 

(/)/(dl 

me) 

Serum 

^^^ate^ 

1 

(a) 

Cell 

Water 

1 

(i>) 

Serum 

Water 

2 

(c) 

Cell 

Water 

2 

(d) 

Serum 

Water 

2 

(«) 

Coll 

Water 

2 

(/) 





mif 

mif 

mAf 

mJi 

mil 

mit 







perl. 

per 1, 

per 1. 

per 1. 

per 1, 

per 1. 




None 




76.4 

178.7 

113.2 



WWW 

1.34 


tt 


RSI 


63.9 

186.6 


laflB 

57.3 


1.24 


2 




KnBl 

154.7 


44.61 

35.2 


1.35 


3 



111.1 

76. 3| 

146.4 

iQb 

29. sj 

26.3 


1.46 


in proportion to the amounts of chloride originally there, 'lliis is 
accomplished in part through a shift of water from cells to .sciuni, 
as evidenced by the change in cell volume. 

In Table II are presented the results of four experiments vi ' 
sodium bromide. In the last column the proportion of a i c 
present as bromide in the cells is compared with the proper loi^ 
present as bromide in the serum. The ratio between tljcse n 
fractions should be unity if bromide distributes itself in 
through the entire halide of the system, just as in fact the ^ 

radioactivity” of chloride in the cells (Table I) is uni i . 
ratio is, however, clearly greater than unity, ranging from 
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1.46. The ratio is as high after 10 minutes as after 3 hours. 
Entirely comparable results were obtained livith sodium iodide 
(Table III); here the corresponding ratio ranges from 1.20 to 1.56. 
In both the bromide and the iodide experiments the final distribu- 
tion of total halide is such that the distribution ratios between 
the concentration in cell water and the concentration in serum 
water are usually but little altered. Thus the ratio of the final to 
the initial cell to serum halide distribution ratios (Tables 11 and 
III, the next to the last columns) ranged between 0.89 and 0.99 
in the four bromide experiments and between 0.98 and 1.19 in the 
four iodide experiments. As in the chloride experiments, values 


Table III 

DistribiiHon of Iodide between Cells and Serum 


Nal only was used. All experiments lasted 10 minutes at 38°. 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

Corre- 
sponding 
No. of 
experi- 
ment of 
Table X 

Amount 

Initial total 
balide 

Final total 
halide 

Iodide 

Ratio, cell 
to serum 
halide dis- 
tribution 
coefficients 
t<i)/(c) 

W/M 

Ratio, 
iodide in 
total halide 
of cells to 
that in 
total halide 
of serum 

umd) 

(e)/(c) 

Semm 

Wator 

I 

(a) 

Cell 

Wator 

W 

Serum 

Water 

2 

M 

i 

Serum 

Water 

2 

w 

Cell 

Water 

2 

(/) 




mif 

mar 

mif 

mil 

mu 

mu 






per 1. 

perl. 

per 1. 

perl. 

per 1, 

per /» 



A 

8 

27.6 

109.5 

79.5 

141.5 

104.0 

35.8 

32.0 

1.01 

1.22 

B 

9 

33.2 

107.7 

73.5 

148.5 

99.4 

35.9 

28.8 

0.98 

1.20 

C 

10 

22.8 

109.6 

82.3 

140.5 

niialg 

31.6 

37.6 

1.00 

1.66 

D 

None 

29.8 

102,8 

68.5 


105.5 

32.3 

33.8 

1.19 

1.32 


lying between 0.90 and 1.10 are not certainly different from unity. 
Therefore in three out of four experiments in both the bromide 
and the iodide groups this ratio was essentially unity, while in 
one experiment in each group it was not. No explanation for these 
variations in distribution is apparent. This behavior is entirel}'^ 
comparable with that of chloride when LiCl or KCl is added to 
blood (Table I), and is similarly accompanied by a shift of water 
from cells to serum. 


DISCUSSION 

These expeiiments demonstrate that chloride exchange across 
the red blood cell membrane is so rapid and so complete that at the 
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end of 10 minutes chloride added to the serum has completely in- 
terchanged \vith all the chloride within the cells. This is a much 
greater interchange than would be necessary to produce the small 
net shifts of chloride which occur. Whatever the explanation 
may be for the characteristic manner in which chloride distributes 
itself between cells and serum, clearly obstruction by the mem- 
brane to the movement of the chloride ion plays no role. This 
behavior is very different from that of potassium, which crosses 
the membrane so slowly that equilibrium is not attained after 
several hours (1,4). Inorganic phosphate may also cross the red 
cell membrane (1), but it does so only at 38°. At 7° the passage 
is too slow to detect. Temperature, however, has no apparent 
effect on chloride transfer. 

Bromide and iodide like\vise cross the membrane mth great 
rapidity, equilibrium being reached in 10 minutes and perhaps in a 
much shorter time. The manner of their distribution is, however, 
peculiar, in that at equilibrium the halide of the cells contains a 
higher proportion of bromide or iodide than does that of the serum. 
This peculiar distribution of bromide has been repeatedly ob- 
served (5). A rather elaborate explanation in which a chemical 
linkage of the bromide within the cells is assumed has been pro- 
posed by Hastings and vqn Dyke (5), but direct supporting evi- 
dence is lacking. Such a peculiar distribution is by no means 
confined to bromide and iodide; sulfanilamide and sulfapyridme 
likewise are regularly present in higher concentrations in cell water 
than in serum water (6). For the moment it is only possible to 
note the fact of such distributions, and to point out that there is 
no simple application of the membrane equilibrium theory whic 
will serve to explain them. . 

Bromide distribution is evidently quite different from ° 
Cl®*, which is a true isotope of chloride and not just a somew a 
similar substance. In many respects the body appears to rea 
them somewhat indifferently, but from this and from 
stances (7) the cells may apparentlj’- distinguish between t e " 
substances. 

SUMMARY 

1. CP* added to serum exchanges completely and very rapid!} 
with all the chloride in the red blood cells. 
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2. Bromide and iodide also enter the red cells mth great rapid- 
ity, equilibrium being established within less than 10 minutes. 

3. At equilibrium the halide of the red cells contains propor- 
tionatety more bromide or iodide than does that of serum. 
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(From the Burroughs Wellcome and Company, XJ . S.A., Experimental 
Research Laboratories, Tuchahoe, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 29, 1941) 

The utilization of carbon dioxide by animal and plant cells and 
its relation to succinic acid formation has been the subject of exten- 
sive studies recently (1-7). It has been established through the 
work of Wood, Workman, and coworkers (1, 2) with in carbon 
dioxide as a tracer that, at least in the case of propionic acid 
bacteria, carboxylation of a 3-carbon atom compound takes place. 
Furthermore, it becomes highly probable in view of the work of 
Krebs and Eggleston (4) and others that the Wood-Werkman re- 
action, the carboxylation of pyruvic acid to oxalacetic acid, is the 
first step in the assimilation of carbon dioxide. The formation of 
succinic acid proceeds through the reduction of oxalacetate. 

In previous reports (8, 9) on the glucose metabolism of the 
protozoon, Trypanosoma lewisi, it was shown that suspensions of 
this organism in buffered salt solutions containing glucose form 
under anaerobic conditions succinic acid, and that simultaneously 
carbon dioxide is assimilated. In the absence of bicarbonate, 
glucose is not metabolized by these trypanosomes under anaerobic 
conditions unless pyruvate is added. The data available at the 
time of our preliminary paper on this subject were not sufficient 
to allow a definite conclusion with regard to the mechanism where- 
by carbon dioxide is assimilated by suspensions of Trypanosoma 
lewisi. Since then additional information has been gathered which 
is given in this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

In all the experiments a suspension of washed tr^’^panosomes 
obtained from the blood of infected rats was used. The density 
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varied between 1 and 3 X 10® organisms per cc. They were 
suspended either in a mixture of 4 parts of a calcium- and mag- 
nesium-free Ringer’s solution and 1 part of 0.15 m NaHCOs, or in 
0.11 M phosphate buffer solution (pH 7.3). Both solutions con- 
tained 0.3 per cent glucose or glycerol. To study the effect of 
bicarbonate, mixtures of phosphate buffer and bicarbonate were 
also used. Oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide production 
or consumption were determined in the Warburg respirometer, 
with Dixon flasks when desirable. For the determination of acids 
produced, experiments were done in flasks containing about 100 
cc. of trypanosome suspension. Glucose determinations were 
made by the Hagedorn-Jensen method. Pyruvic acid determina- 
tions were made according to Jowett. Succinic acid was deter- 
mined by the method of Moyle. Lactic acid, formic acid, and 
volatile acid (acetic) were determined as described previously (8). 

Anaerobic Metabolism and Carbon Dioxide Effect — In Table I 
the results are given of experiments demonstrating the utilization 
of bicarbonate and its effect on the rate of glucose metabolism. 
When bicarbonate was absent, the glucose disassimilated was very 
small. At the end of such an experiment the trypanosomes were 
motionless but they usually recovered when exposed to air during 
microscopic examination. Addition of a small amount of bicar- 
bonate (7 micromoles per cc.) increased the rate of metabolism 
more than 5-fold and at the same time about 1 molecule of carbon 
dioxide disappeared per 3 molecules of glucose used. If the 
amount of bicarbonate was increased to 30 micromoles per cc., 
further increase in the rate of the glucose metabolism was observed 
and about 1 molecule of carbon dioxide was used per 2 molecule.s 
of glucose disassimilated. Further evidence for the assimilation o 
carbon dioxide was obtained in large scale experiments Mf 
Ringer’s solution with -bicarbonate. It is noteworthy that more 
than 2, i.e. 2.59, equivalents of fixed acids were formed from 
molecule of glucose and that the total carbon represented by to 
metabolic products was more than the amount present ^ 
glucose used. Corrected for undetermined acid, the total car on 
was about 6.5 carbon atoms^ per mole of glucose. It appears rom 


I Assuming that the undetermined acids contained 2 carbon ^ 

equivalent of acid, then 0.19 carbon atom (3.6 per cent) 
if they contained 3 carbon atoms, then 0.28 carbon atom was not 
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the carbon balance that when large amounts of bicarbonate are 
present, 1 molecule of carbon dioxide was assimilated per 2 mole- 
cules of glucose. Furthermore, the moles of carbon dioxide 
assimilated are approximately equal to the moles of succinic acid 
produced and both are about equal to the excess over 2.00 of acid 
equivalents produced bj'’ 1 molecule of glucose. 

E\'idence for complete anaerobiosis and for a satisfactory ac- 
count of all metabolites was demonstrated by the oxidation- 
reduction balance. The oxidation value of the succinic (520 
micromoles) and pyruAuc acids (605 micromoles) produced Avas 


Table I 

Anaerobic Carbon Dioxide and Pyruvate Effects* 


Medium 

Gas mixture 

I 


CO: 

used 

GJucose 

used 

1 CO« 



( 


! micro- 

micro” 

1 




\ moles 

moles 

1 



min. 

ptr/O^ 

per 



1 


1 trypano- 

trj/pano-* 





somes 

somes 


Phosphate buffer -f- glucose 

Nj 

■1 


27 

i 





83 


Phosphate buffer glucose -f 

ft 

■■ 

06 

211 

0.31 

0.6 mg. NaHCOj per cc. 


180 

102 

365 

( 0.28 

Ringer’s solution -f bicar- 

“ (95%) 

90 

157 

253 

1 0.62 

bonate 

COj(5%) 

180 

242 

425 

0.57 

Phosphate buffer -f- glucose -f- 1 

N. 

90 


120 


mg. pyruvate per cc. 


180 


254 



* The values given are averages ol several experiments; the glucose used 
in the absence of pyruvate or bicarbonate was always much less than in their 
presence. 


1125 and that of the carbon dioxide used (about 500 micromoles) 
was 1000 (cf. Wood and Werkman (1)). 

Anaerobic Pyruvate Effect — ^Although many substances were 
tested, pyruvate and oxalacetate rvere the only two substances 
which also supported to some extent the anaerobic glucose metab- 
olism of these organisms. If a small amount of pyruvate tvas 
added to a carbon dioxide-free medium containing glucose, the 
rate of glucose disassimilation was about two-thirds of that found 
in the presence of carbon dioxide {cf. Table I) but the products of 
the metabolism were different, indicating that pj’rin’ate is not an 
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equivalent of carbon dioxide in its effect on the glucose disassimila- 
tion (c/. Table II). Pyruvate disappeared in these experiments, 
while it was produced when bicarbonate was added to the medium. 
Succinic acid was not produced in appreciable quantities and lactic 
acid and a small amount of acetic acid were formed. Thus the 
effect of pyruvate is different from that of bicarbonate and it is 
not probable that the pj^ruvate effect can be attributed to deear- 


Table II 


Anaerobic Metabolism 


Medium 

Acids 

produced 

Micro- 
equiva- 
lents 
per 10*® 
trypano- 
somes 

Equiva- 
lents 
per mole 
glucose 

C atoms 
per mole 
glucose 

Acid 

equiva- 

lent 

Remarks 

Ringer’s solu- 
tion 4- bi- 
carbonate 

4- glucose 
(95% N. 4- 
5% COj) 

Succinic 

Lactic 

Pyruvic 

Acetic 

Formic 

1040 
' 789 

605 
155 
<10 

1.00 

0.76 

0.58 

0.15 

2.00 

2.28 

1.74 

0.30 

percent 

38.8 

29.3 

22.5 

6.8 

Glucose used, 
1040 micro- 
moles per 
10” trypa- 
nosomes; 
duration, 

300 min. 

Total 


2690* 

2.59* 

6.32 

96.4 

Phosphate 
buffer 4- 
pyruvate -f- 
glueose (Ni) 

Lactic 

Pyruvict 

Acetic 


1.87 

-0.30 

0.24 

5.61 

-0.90 

0.48 

95.5 

-15.3 

12.3 

Glucose used, 
1020 micro- 
moles per 
10” trypa- 
nosomes; 
duration, 

240 min. 

Total 



1.96* 

5.19 

92.5 


♦ Determined by titration, 
f Used instead of produced. 


boxylation of pyruvic acid and simultaneous utilization of car on 
dioxide. Pyruvate added to a trypanosome emulsion was no 
attacked in the absence of glucose under either aerobic or anaero ic 
conditions. Succinic acid was not formed from pj'ruvate an 
bicarbonate in the absence of glucose. ._ 

The oxalacetic acid effect could be attributed to the deco P - 
tion of oxalacetate to pyruvate and carbon dio.xide, whic i 
found to take place in control experiments. 
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Aerobic Metabolism — Under conditions otherwise siTnilnr to those 
described previousl}^ but in the presence of oxj^gen, carbon dioxide 
was produced instead of being used. The ratio of total acid 
equivalents (fixed) produced to the moles of glucose disassirailated 
was approximately 2. There is a striking difference in the relative 
proportion.s of the \'arious acids produced. Only a small amount 
of succinic acid was formed but the amount of acetic acid produced 
(50 per cent of the total acid equivalents) was about the same as 
the equivalents of succinic acid produced under anaerobic condi- 
tions. Th.e often discussed correlation between succinic acid 
formation and acetic acid formation obviousi}’ al.so exists in the 

Table III 

Aerobic Glucose Metabolism 


Medium. Ringer's solution -f bicarbonate + glucose; gas mixture, 95 
per cent Oj -f 5 per cent CO2; duration, 240 minutes; glucose used, 394 
micromoles per 10'“ trypanosomes. 


Acid produced 

Micro- 
equivalents 
per 10'® try- 
panosomes 

Equiva- 
lents per 
mole 
glucose 

C atoms 
per mole 
glucose 

Acid 

equivalent 

• 

Acetic 

376 

0.95 

1.90 

per cent 

45.5 

Succinic. . 

82 


■SSI 

9.9 

Lactic . . 

158 

BH 

Warn 

19.1 

Pyruvic . . 

163 

0.39 

1.17 

18.5 

Formic. . 

15 



1.8 

Total . . 

828* 

2.1» 

4.71 

94.8 


* Determined by titration. 


present case. The other acids produced were lactic and pyruvic 
acids (cf. Table III). 

As reported in previous communications, about 1 mole of oxygen 
is used per mole of glucose and approximately 1 mole of carbon 
dioxide was produced per mole of glucose, the respiratory quotient 
being about 1.0. In contrast to anaerobic conditions, glj^cerol 
was well disassirailated under aerobic conditions. However, no 
fixed acid was produced and the glycerol was oxidized quantita- 
tively to carbon dioxide and water. The respiratory quotient was 
0.85, which is in agreement with the theory (0.86) (cf. Table IV). 

Aerobic Carbon Dioxide Effect — ^Although carbon dioxide is a 
product of both the aerobic glucose and glycerol metabolism, and 
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apparently is not assimilated under these conditions, carbon diox- 
ide possesses, nevertheless, what appears to be an activating efifect 
under aerobic conditions. This effect was measured in terms of 

Table IV 

Aerobic Glycerol Metabolism 

Medium, phosphate buffer -f- glycerol with and without added bicarbonate 
(air); duration, 180 minutes. 



Oi used 

COi 

produced 

K.Q. 

Activity 

With NaHCOs (0.03 m) 

micromoles 
per try^ 

partosomee 

3240 

915 

micromolta 
per lO'o try- 
panosomes 

2760 

788 

0.85 

0.86 

Very active 
Inactive 

Without 



Table V 

Aerobic Carbon Dioxide Effect 


Substrate, glucose; duration, 30 min. 


Medium 

Gaa mixture 

Glucose used 

Phosphate buffer 

Ringer’s solution -f- bicarbonate 

Os 

1 "(95%) 

COr(5%) 

micTomcHts per 
Irypono- 
somes 

0 

86 


Medium, phosphate buffer -f glycerol (air) 


Time 

Or used 

Control 

1 With NaHCOi (0-03 M) 

min. 

c.mm. 

c.mtn* 

10 

1.5 

37 

35 

4.5 

68 

60 

12.0 

100 


increased rate of oxygen consumption upon the 
bicarbonate to a suspension of trypanosomes in carbon dioxi e- 
phosphate buffer -with glucose or glycerol as the substra e 
Tables IV and V). 
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The carbon dioxide effect was observed clearly with suspensions 
of trypanosomes in a carbon dioxide-free phosphate buffer in which 
the trypanosomes had become motionless (“resting”) because of 
lack of substrate. If glycerol was added, and oxygen was bubbled 
through this suspension, most of the trypanosomes remained 
motionless for about an hour or more. If, on the other hand, 
oxygen containing 5 per cent carbon dioxide was bubbled through 
the suspension, the trypanosomes revived quickly and became very 
active in less than 5 minutes. A similar effect was found with 
glucose as the substrate but was less marked as the trypanosomes 
revived even when pure oxygen was bubbled through the suspen- 
sion. Pyruvate had no influence on this phenomenon. 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental evidence indicates that under anaerobic con- 
ditions (nitrogen, and also hydrogen and carbon monoxide) carbon 
dioxide is assimilated by Trypanosoma lewisi suspended in buffered 
glucose solution. This may take place either by direct reduction 
and polymerization as suggested previously or bj'- condensation of 
carbon dioxide with another compound, followed by the reduction 
of the new compound. Propionic acid bacteria also assimilate 
carbon dioxide and produce succinic acid, but at i’’ariance with 
Trypanosoma lewisi they are able to do so when glycerol is the 
substrate. The fact that for each carbon dioxide molecule used a 
succinic acid molecule is formed supports the assumption that 
condensation resulting in carboxjdation takes place, although 
assimilation of carbon dioxide by reduction and polymerization 
and the formation of succinic acid according to Toenniessen and 
Brinkmann (10) is also compatible with the analytical results. 
However, if carbon dioxide were reduced to formaldehyde, formic 
acid should be an intermediate. But formic acid was not reduced 
when added to the system. Increase of succinic acid formation 
through the addition of acetic acid or pyru\uc acid could not be 
demonstrated. 

The correlation between succinic acid formation with carbon 
dioxide utilization under anaerobic conditions and acetic acid 
formation with carbon dioxide production under aerobic conditions 
suggest that there is a common source for these products. This 
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could be pyruvic acid according to the following scheme involving 
the Wood-Werkman reaction of carboxylation. 

+ C02(N!) , +2H2(N2) 

COOHCHjCOCOOH ^ COOHCHjCHjCOOf 

IsCOCOOH 

—+9 . ^— 4 CHjGOOH + CO 2 


Thus the absence of succinic acid under aerobic conditions ma}' 
be explained by assuming that since oxalacetic acid cannot be 
reduced under aerobic conditions in this system, it does not accu- 
mulate but decomposes through pyruvic acid into carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid. 

There are, however, two experimental facts which cannot be 
reconciled TOth the above equation involving the Wood-Werkman 
reaction; first, pyruvic acid does not undergo any change if bicar- 
bonate is present, and second, carbon dioxide is needed for the 
glucose and especially for the gljmerol disassimilation under aerobic 
conditions. In the case of glycerol there was no evidence that 
either pyruvic acid or succinic acid is formed as an intermediate 
or final product. Thus, the aerobic carbon dioxide effect seems 
to be due to a reaction different from that ordinarily called car- 
boxylation. It was suggested prexiousb'' (9) that under aerobic 
conditions the bicarbonate-formate system may act as a hydrogen 
carrier. However, the addition of formic acid does not have any 
I effect on the aerobic glycerol metabolism. The possibility that 
the catalytic action of carbon dioxide is due to carbonate estei 
formation of both glucose and glycerol, we believe, deserves 
consideration. Succinic acid formation could then result from an 
intermolecular oxidation-reduction and the rearrangement 0 
glucose monocarbonate. 

Glucose monocarbonate > .succinic acid -b (glycer ® acid) 

pyruvic acid 


In the aerobic oxidation of gljmerol, it is conceivable tha ^ e 
ing compound, glycerol carbonate, is oxidized simultane^s 3 ^ ^ 
mrious carbon atoms without accumulation of o.^dize 
■arbon atom derivatives. The experimental evidence on 
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this assumption is based is that glycerol is not an adequate sub- 
strate unless bicarbonate is present. The evidence, although 
indirect, gains in significance by the fact that not even traces of 
intermediates of glycerol oxidation could be found. It may be of 
interest to note in this connection that while fluoride inhibited 
the anaerobic metabolism, direct evidence was not found for 
phosphorylation of glucose and glycerol by trypanosomes. Car- 
bonate formation may have a rdle similar to phosphorylation in 
the activation of certain substrates or intermediates. 

SUMMAHY 

Carbon dioxide activates the anaerobic and aerobic glucose and 
the aerobic gl3’’cerol disassimilation. 

In the anaerobic glucose disassimilation, succinic, lactic, pyruvic, 
and acetic acids are formed, and carbon dioxide is used. The 
amount of assimilated carbon dioxide is equivalent to the amount 
of succinic acid formed. 

Pyruvate also activates the anaerobic glucose disassimilation but 
succinic acid is not formed. Pyruvate does not activate the 
aerobic glucose and glycerol disassimilation. 

Under aerobic conditions about as much acetic acid is produced 
as succinic acid equivalents under anaerobic conditions. In 
addition small amounts of succinic acid were found and some lactic 
and pyruvic acids. 

Glycerol is disassimilated under aerobic conditions only. The 
products of metabolism are carbon dioxide and water. 

The aerobic metabolism of glycerol as well as that of glucose is 
activated by bicarbonate. This can be demonstrated strikingly 
when “resting” trypanosomes are used. 

Trypanosoma lewisi does not form succinic acid from pyruvate 
and bicarbonate and the former is not decarboxylated. The 
possibility has been suggested that carbon dioxide utilization 
under anaerobic conditions and carbon dioxide activation of the 
metabolism under aerobic conditions involve glucose carbonate 
and glycerol carbonate formation. 
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THE REPLACEABILITY OF dZ-METHIONINE IN THE DIET 
OF THE ALBINO RAT WITH ^/-METHIONINE SDLFONE 
AND C//-METHIONINE METHYLSULFONIUM 
CHLORIDE* 

By MARY ADELIA BENNETT 
{From the Lankenau Hospital Research Institute, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, July 25, 1941) 

In a previous experiment, rf/'methionine sulfoxide, an oxidation 
product of df-methionine, was found capable of replacing dl- 
methionine in the diet of the albino rat (1). The results of that 
experiment suggested that df-methionine sulfoxide could possibly 
play an intermediate rdie in the metabolism of methionine. Since 
then another oxidation product of (//-methionine, c/Z-methionine 
sulfone, has been prepared bj' Toennies and Kolb (2). As this 
compound is in a more advanced state of oxidation than the sulfox- 
ide, it is of interest to find out whether the sulfone can be utilized 
for growth. Investigations on the role of several oxides of cystine 
in the intermediary metabolism of ej’^stine suggest that increase 
in the state of oxidation of the — SH means decrease in its revers- 
ible reduction capacity (3, 4). Growth curves were obtained of 
albino rats fed /-cystine disulfo.xide, S-(guanylthio)cysteine + 
2HC1, which hydrolyzes to /-cysteinesulfenic acid, and /-cysteinc- 
sulfinic acid. /-Cystine di.suIfoxide proved capable of replacing 
/-cystine in the diet, but in growth promotion, 3 molecules of the 
disulfoxide are apparently the equivalent of only 1 molecule of 
/-cystine. The /-cysteinesulfenic acid gave rise to a slight but 
definite increase in growth, while the /-cysteinesulfinic acid pro- 
duced no growth. 

The other compound reported in this paper, dZ-methionine 
methylsulfonium chloride, prepared by Toennies,^ is of interest 
because of its two methyl groups and raises the question as to 

* Aided by a grant from the Robert McNeil Fellowship. 

' Toennies, G., unpublished data; see also (5). 
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whether the rat can make use of such a compoimd for growth in 
the absence of an adequate supply of methionine in the diet. 

Preparation of Compounds 

The compounds employed were di-methionine (University of 
Illinois), Z-cystine (Merck), dZ-methionine sulfone (2), dZ-methio- 
nine methylsulfonium chloride, prepared as described by Toennies.’ 
These compounds were over 99 per cent pure as shown by analysis. 
Arachin was isolated from peanut meaP by the method of Johns 
and Jones (6), acetone being used as the drying agent instead of 
alcohol and ether. The arachin used in the present experiment 
was analyzed for methionine by-^ the method of Ka.ssell and Brand’ 
(7) and contained 0.47 ± 0.04 per cent methionine by the homo- 
cysteine titration and 1.12 ± 0.14 per cent cystine. These 
determinations were carried out on dried samples; the arachin 
when dried to a constant w'eight at 100° lost approximately 7.5 
per cent and had 0.86 per cent ash. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Albino rats, Wistar strain, 25 days old were used as experimental 
animals. They were kept on a methionine-deficient diet, a 
modification of the cystine-deficient diet of Dyer and du Vigneaud 
(8) with the following percentage composition: milk vitamin 
concentrate 16, arachin (as the basal protein) 15, dextrin 24, 
sucrose 15, Osborne and Mendel (9) salt mixture 4, agar 2, lard 19, 
and cod liver oil 5, fed ad libitum; each rat received 100 mg. of the 
Harris vitamin B complex daily. Sufficient dry mixture was ma e 
at the beginning of the experiment to last through the entire 
period. From this, the fresh basal diet w’as prepared every 3 days. 
All food was kept in the refrigerator. The compounds, with e 
exception of cystine, w'ere fed individually in an approi^ate y 
per cent sucrose solution, the daily dose being contained m • 
cc. of the sucrose solution. The rats took the liquid from a 
The control animals received the same amount of the sucrose so 
tion without the added compounds. New solutions 
on the 5th and the 12th days of the test period, and kep m 
refrigerator at -10°. Since the sulfonium chloride could no 

2 I wish to thank the Planters Peanut Company for the ^ 

3 1 am indebted to Mr. Thomas P. Callan for these determm 
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prepared in crystalline form, it would not mix mth butter, as in the 
technique employed in previous experiments. Therefore sucrose 
solutions were used. Cystine, however, being insoluble, was 
given individually in small pieces of butter. The butter mixtures 
were made once a week, all instruments being kept on ice during 
the mixing, and were kept in individual covered glass dishes at 0°. 
A control group was not run for the butter, as control groups on the 

Table I 


Daily Basal Food Consumplion per Rat in Gm. Averaged over a S Day Period 


Days 

' Group A, 
unsupple- 

1 Gronp B 

1 Group C 

1 Group D 1 

1 Group E 

men^d 

control 

Unsupplemented 

1- 2 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

5.5 1 

5.5 

3- 4 

5.5 

5.2 

4.9 

5.2 

5.2 

5- 6 

4.9 

4.5 

4.0 

4.5 

4.2 

7- 8 

5.2 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 



Daily supplement 

i 

i 

8.03 mg. 
di-metbio- 
nine 
methyl- 
sulfonium 
chloride 

6.0 mg. 1 
dl-methio- : 
nine 

7.29 mg. 
dl-methio- ; 
nine 
Bul/one 

4. S3 mg. 
1-eystme 

9-10 

4.2 

4.0 

5.4 

4.1 

4.4 

11-12 

5.7 

4.6 

5.4 

4.8 

4.7 

13-14 

5.3 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

4.4 

15-16 

6.2 


4.7 

4.9 

4.7 

17-18 I 

5. 5 


4.3 i 

4.5 I 

3.1 

19-20 

4.3 ' 


4.0 

3.6 

2.9 

21-22 

4 5 


4.5 

4.1 

3.5 

23-24 

4 5 


5.0 

3.7 

3.3 

9-24 (Total) 

80.4 

77.6 

77.0 

69.8 

62.0 


arachin basal diet in previous experiments (4, 1) received butter, 
and showed no apparent effect on the growth curves. The animals 
were maintained on a normal diet for 6 da 3 's and on a basal diet for 
8 days, at the end of which the basal diet was supplemented with 
the various compounds to be studied for a period of 16 days. The 
rats were weighed every other day and the average weight of the 
group plotted. The approximate amount of the basal diet con- 
sumed per rat each day was determined by weighing daily the basal 
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food given each group and the residual food, and dividing by the 
number of animals in the group (Table I). 

In the experiment reported, twenty-four rats from three litters, 
one litter 26 days old, the other two 25 days old, were divided 
into five comparable groups. Four groups contained three males 
and two’ females each; the control group contained two males and 
two females. After 8 days on the methionine-deficient diet, the 
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CHLORIDE 
.''^CONTROL 

^'^di -methionine 

SULFONE 
CYSTINE 


A BASAL DIET 

-f- TEST COMPOUNDS 


rA NORMAL 
DIET 


DAYS- 


2 0 3 0 

Fig. 1. Growth curves showing the replaceability of di-methionine 
diet of the albino rat with di-methionine sulfone and di-methionine me y 
sulfonium chloride. The casein of Dyer and du Vigneaud’s basa le v 
replaced by arachin. 

diet of Group A, the control group, was left unsupplemented 
except for the sucrose solution; that of Group B was supp 
daily for 16 days ^vith 8.03 mg. of dZ-methiomne 
chloride; that of Group C rvith 6.0 Bg. of „( 

Group D rvith 7.29 mg. of di-methiomne ^ ° E>dth 

the Bulfone fed being doubled the last 4 days; that of P 
4.83 mg. of cystine. These were — 
equivalent of 6.0 mg. of dZ-methiomne. Fig. 1 show 
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obtained. After 6 days the curve of the group recemng the 
sulfonium salt rose to the height of the curve of the methionine 
group and continued with it. The sulfone curve followed that of 
the control group, while the cystine curve fell below that of the 
control. 

DISCUSSION 

Previous work (I), carried out under the same conditions as the 
present experiment, showed that methionine sulfoxide supports 
growth to the same extent as its parent substance, methionine. 
However, the conversion of methionine to the sulfone seems to 
destroy completely its growth-supporting properties. Increase 
in the state of oxidation of the sulfur evidentl 3 '^ increases the 
irreversibilitj' of the reaction, as suggested by similar experiments 
with several o.xides of cystine mentioned in the introduction to this 
paper (3, 4). During the last 4 daj's of the experiment the amount 
of the sulfone fed was doubled but the curve continued to follow 
that of the control group. This indicates that a larger amount 
of the compound would not produce groivth and that the sulfone 
was not toxic, although the rats showed a marked dislike for it. 

The rats were able to utilize the sulfonium salt, df-methionine 
methylsulfonium chloride, for growth in this experiment when a 
methionine deficienc}'- was present. However, 6 days elapsed 
before the growth curve became practically identical with that of 
the methionine. At first the curve fell with that of the control 
group but on the 6th day it rose suddenly to the level of that of the 
methionine group. The rise was so steep that it suggests that the 
rats may have developed some special mechanism for taking care 
of the extra methyl group and by that means converted the 
sulfonium compound into methionine. The extra methjd group 
freed bj"- this reaction might possiblj'- have a sparing effect on 
methionine in the formation of choline. 

The possible metabolic significance of sulfonium reactions has 
been discussed by Toennies (5). He suggests a hj'pothesis for the 
mechanism of the conversion of methionine to cj'stine based on the 
capacity of methionine to form sulfonium derivatives and the 
participation of the hydroxyamino acids. The present e.xperi- 
ment gives evidence that the rat can metabolize a sulfonium salt. 

Cj'stine was fed to determine the degree of methionine defi- 
ciency of the arachin used in the basal diet, since in pre\aous experi- 
ments of this series, when arachin was used as the methionine- 
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deficient protein, cystine was not fed. The cystine curve fell 
even below that of the control group. The fact that there was no 
growdh was to be expected from the experiments of T\Tiite and 
Beach (10) Avho demonstrated that Z-cystine is incapable of pro- 
ducing growth of the albino rat when added to a 15 per cent arachin 
diet. Therefore, the present diet must have contained less than 

0.1 per cent methionine, a figure which is approximately the 
minimum amount of methionine that can be supplemented by 
Z-cystine (11). The fact that the curve was so low seems to suggest 
a slight toxicitj’" which cannot be explained at present. It is 
probably not due to a choline deficiency, since the 16 per cent milk 
vitamin concentrate used in the diet would furnish sufficient 
choline (12). Autopsies on the cystine-fed rats showed, on 
microscopic examination, a few scattered intertubular hemor- 
rhages of the kidneys not present in the control animals.'* 

SUMMARY 

1. fZZ-Methionine sulfone did not replace methionine in the diet 
of the albino rat under the conditions of the present experiment. 
The sulfone, however, did not appear to be toxic. 

2. (ZZ-Methionine methylsulfonium chloride replaced methionine 
in the diet of the albino rat under the conditions of this experiment, 
indicating that a mechanism for the metabolism of a sulfomum 
salt is available to the animal. 
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Davson (2) has recently reviewed the subject of the cation 
permeability of erythrocytes. Although many emdronmental 
changes have been shown to affect the exchange of sodium or 
potassium or both, little insight has been gained concerning the 
factors responsible for the so called “normal impermeability” of 
the red cell membrane to these ions. The means by which the 
normal distribution is acquired is likewise obscure. 

Recent work by Eisenman ei al. (3) and Dean et al. (4) with 
radioactive cations has indicated that there is a slow exchange of 
potassium across the meihbranes of the human, rat, and rabbit 
erythrocytes, the rate of which varies with the species. Cohn and 
Cohn (5) have shown that radioactive sodium enters the erythro- 
cyte of the dog in vivo. These results suggest that there is a 
dynamic equilibrium between the cations in the erythrocytes and 
those in the surrounding medium. 

Evidence to be presented in this paper indicates that in human 
blood the potassium and sodium distribution between the cells 
and the extracellular medium is greatly influenced by the metab- 
olism of the erythrocytes, and that the factors operative in the 
original accumulation of potassium Avithin the cells are probably 
responsible for the maintenance of the concentration gradient 
normally observed. 


Methods 

All observations reported here were made on human erjdhro- 
cytes. Both fresh and preserved bloods were used. Blood was 

* A preliminary account of this work has been reported (1). 
t Present address, Department of Physiology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 
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preserved according to the technique already described (6). 
Unless othenvise specified, sodium citrate was used as the anti- 
coagulant (2 parts of 3.2 per cent Xa3C6H60r.2E20 to 23 parts 
of blood, designated as the citrate-blood mixture). 

In certain experiments the nitrated blood was diluted with an 
isosmotic glucose solution (2 parts of citrate, 13 parts of 5.4 per 
cent glucose, and 10 parts of blood, referred to as the citrate- 
glucose-blood mixture). This mixture retards hemolysis much 
longer than does citrate alone (6). Aseptic precautions were 
observed throughout. 

Generallj'-, the cells of a given volume of blood mixture were 
anah'zed, although a few plasma analyses are reported. 1 or 2 ml. 
of blood mixture were centrifuged and the supernatant fluid care- 
fullj’^ removed. The sides of the tube were washed vith 5 ml. of a 
10 per cent sucrose solution, care being taken not to disturb the 
cells. The material was again centrifuged and the supernatant 
fluid removed as before. The cells were finally washed into a 
silica crucible and ashed with the aid of sulfuric acid; the ash was 
dissolved in hot wmter, made up to a convenient volume, and 
filtered. Suitable aliquots were taken for potassium analyses by 
the method of Harris (7) and for sodium by the method of Salit 
(8). With this procedure analy^scs are carried out on a constant 
number of cells and no correction need be applied for hematocnt 
change. (E.xcept as indicated, no correction is made for hemolysis, 
w'hich in general was less than 2 per cent.) 

The procedure wms checked against two possible sources of error. 
It has been shown that suspension of erj'throcytes in a non-electro- 
lyte medium results in a potassium loss (9, 10). The washing 
procedure as here described, however, induced no such loss. 
Secondly, since the cells were not suspended in the washing 
medium, the possibility of error arising from potassium remaining 
within the interstices of the cells was checked and found to e 
negligible. In checking this point isotonic potassium ch on e 
was added to one of duplicate blood samples and the potassii^ 
content of the cells of both determined as above. The entire 


procedure is accurate within 2 per cent. d of 

Wliole blood phosphates w^ere detennined by the me o 
Fiske and Subbarow (11), glucose by the methods of Sha er a 
Somogyi (12) and Somogyi (13), and plasma 
adaptation of the method of Wu (14). The Van Allen p.p=tt« 
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was employed for hematocrit determinations, no diluent being 
used. 

Potassiui7i Loss from Human Erythrocytes during Storage at 
S-5° — ^I’i^hen blood is stored at refrigerator temperatures, potas- 
sium diffuses from the red cell (15-17) and sodium enters (18, 19).‘ 
Neither the use of various preservatives nor the maintenance of a 
normal calcium concentration has been found to prevent this loss 
(15, 20),^ although modifications in the extent of loss have been 
reported (19).* 

This potassium loss has been taken as evidence of erythrocyte 
degeneration (21). What appears to have escaped attention is 
the first order form of the curve (Fig. 1). The experiments here 
reported were chosen because hemolysis was minimal in the 10 
per cent sucrose and 5.4 per cent glucose solutions employed. 
Essentially the same form of curve was obtained with normal 
electrolyte concentrations. In the graph (Fig. 1) the ordinate 
is expressed as mji of potassium in the plasma associated with 100 
ml, of normal sized cells, thus correcting for hematocrit changes 
and differences in dilution. It will be observed that the curves 
can be divided into two phases, the first in which the rate of 
diffusion of potassium falls progressively with time, equilibrium 
being reached in 15 to 20 days, and the second during which the 
diffusion rate is mostlj’- constant with time. (As given here the 
time intervals over the first phase are too long for an accurate 
analysis of the curve. However, observations over shorter periods 
made in this laboratory and elsewhere (17) are in agreement.) 

The form of the first phase indicates that the factor responsible 
for this diffusion of potassium is immediatelj’^ operative, and that 
during this period the permcabilit}' remains essentiall}'- unchanged. 
To verify this the equation dZ/dt — kA{C — Z) ma.y be used, 
where Z is the amount diffusing in anj'’ time t, A the surface 
area of the cells, C the total diffusion to equilibrium, and k a form 
of permeability constant.* Since the experimental values are 

‘ Also DeGowin, E. L., Harris, J. E., Bell, J., and Hardin, R, B., un- 
published results. 

- Exact conformity of the d.ata to tliis equation would be expected only 
if the cell volume remained constant, which, strictly speaking, is not the 
case. However, the sodium entering the cell balances to a large e.xtent the 
potassium leaving, so that this expression can serve as a first approximation, 
which suffices for our purposes. 
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referred to a standard volume and number of cells, the surface 
area may be ignored for the purpose of this calculation. With 
the 15 day value as the equilibrium figure, the constant, k, was 
found to be as given in Fig. 1 at the 5 and 10 day periods. The 
values agree sufficiently ■well to indicate that the postulation made 
above is correct; i.e., the diffusion begins immediately and does not 
represent a progressive cellular deterioration. The permeabilit}" 
of the erythrocides to potassium was the same in both preseiva- 



Fio. 1 Fig- 2 

Fig. 1. The increase in plasma potassium concentration during storage 
of human blood at 2-5“. Ordinate, msi of potassium in the plasma asso 
dated with 100 ml. of normal sized cells, k — permeability constant. 

Fig. 2. The effect on the potassium content of the cells of raising a 
temperature of a preserved citrate-blood mixture. The blood mixture a 
been stored 5 days at 2-5“. Ordinate, mg. of potassium in the cells o 
ml. of blood mixture. 


fives, although the total amount diffusing was much greater m 
sucrose solution. The difference may be attributed to t e ac 
that the cells swell in glucose solution, thus decreasing the ce u 

concentration of potassium. ^ 

Migration of Potassium from Plasma to Cells When Store 
Vs Placed at 25° and S7°— In attempting to explain the fact 
refrigeration induced an immediate diffusion of cation . 

cell membrane, it seemed to ns that the 
might be the factor m question and that raifmg ^^e ^ 

elevating the temperature might reverse this effect. 
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that not only did the potassium cease coming from the cells when 
the temperature was raised, but that it reentered against a concen- 
tration gradient. Typical results are plotted in Fig. 2. Here, 
as with the rest of the data to be presented, potassium values are 
expressed as mg. in the cells of 100 ml. of blood mixture. A 5 day- 
old citrate-blood mixture was removed from the refrigerator and 
samples placed at 25° and at 37°. At both temperatures the 
potassium migrated from the plasma to the cells, the effect being 
greater at 37°. It will be noticed that there was a tendency for 
the potassium content of the cells to fall off at 6 hours. This 
tendency was also seen in other experiments, although the drop 
generally occurred later. 

Effect of Glucose on Penetration of Potassium into Human 
Erythrocytes — Since glucose was being depleted by glycolysis, the 
effect of adding this substance when the temperature was raised 
was next determined. (The total reducing substances in stored 
blood vary but have usually diminished by more than one-half 
after 5 days and reached a minimum at 10 days.) Typical results 
of such experiments are plotted in Fig. 3. Here a citrate-blood 
mixture was stored at refrigerator temperatures, samples being 
removed at the stated intervals and placed at 25° or 37°. In 
certain cases glucose, as a solid, was added to these samples in 
sufficient quantity to raise the concentration to approximately 
400 mg. per cent. The figures in parentheses represent the pH 
at the end of each experiment. It will be observed that the 
presence of glucose had a pronounced effect on the amount of 
potassimn which reentered the cells after storage. Moreover, 
when glucose was added, the potassium content of the cells con- 
tinued to rise for at least 24 hours, although it showed a tendency 
to level off at that time. However, the utilization of glucose was 
not necessary for some accumulation of potassium against a con- 
centration gradient. For example, in the 5 day-old blood to 
which no glucose had been added, this substance was depleted 
after 3 hours (probably before) at 37°; yet the potassi'un con- 
tinued to increase for at least another 8 hours. Sometime after 
11 hours potassium began to diffuse from the cell, resulting in a 
low value at 24 hours. 

Since potassium may reenter the cell when glucose is not being 
metabolized, no relationship between the amount of potassium 
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reentering and the glycolytic activity would be expected. Quali- 
tatively, however, it is obvious that as this activity diminishes the 
amount of potassium reentering also decreases. If a quantitative 
relationship existed, it would be found at the beginning of the 
experiment, when the rate of entrance of potassium is highest. 



Fig. 3. The effect of the addition of glucose on the increase in the po a 
sium content of tlie cells of a citrate-blood mixture placed at 3 
after storage in the refrigerator. Ordinate, mg. of potassium m 
of 100 ml. of mixture. The abscissa is not continuous but is divi e m 
hour intervals, corresponding to the total periods of of 

blood mixtures removed from the refrigerator after 5, 10, an 
storage. The 15 day-old mixture showed 4.0 per cent .j]jno 

removed from the refrigerator and 6.8 per cent.after 25 hours a 
irlucose added. The figures in parentheses represent the pH at tn 
each experiment. 


The ratio of the moles of glucose used per mole of ^ 4 

entering was computed for five bloods of ^ , 24 , 

hours at 37”. The calculated values were 0.79 0.67. m 
and 0 . 55 , four of which demonstrated certam cons 
S value is that computed from a 10 day-old sample at 37 (1 
3 ) which showed a very irregular curve.) 
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When glucose was added to a citrate-blood mixture that had been 
stored 20 days and placed at 37°, little or no glycolysis occurred. 
There was also little change in the potassium' content of the 
erythrocytes. 

It should be pointed out that during storage at refrigerator tem- 
peratures there is a marked increase in the inorganic phosphate of 
citrate-blood mixtures beginning about the 10th day of storage. 


Ll 



Fig. 4. The relation of the sodium to the potassium migration in a 
citrate-blood mixture after storage for 6 days at 2-5°. Ordinate, mM of 
cation in the cells of 1000 ml, of mixture. T = 37°. 


The values for one experiment (Fig. 3) were 2.76, 2.67, 6.13, and 
13.5 mg. of P per 100 ml. of blood mixture after 0, 5, 10, and 15 
days of storage respectively. This increase has been shown to be 
entirely at the expense of the organic acid-soluble fraction (20). 
The inorganic phosphorus thus formed remains mostl}’' within the 
cells. 

Relation to Sodium Diffusion — ^Ashas been mentioned previously, 
sodium enters human erythrocytes during blood storage, the Id- 
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netics of the diffusion being similar to the kinetics of the potassium 
loss. The exchange is not necessarily equivalent hut depends to a 
large extent upon the concentrations of these ions in the extra- 
cellular medium. Nevertheless, stored human erythrocjdes 
contain sufficient sodium to be readily adapted to the system of 
analysis emploj'ed for potassium. 

From observations that the hematocrit values remained con- 
stant it had been expected that as potassium reentered the cell 
when preserved blood was placed at 37° sodium would diffuse out. 
In Fig. 4 it can be seen that this was true to a certain extent. In 
this experiment glucose was added to one portion of a 5 day-old 
citrate-blood mixture and both samples were placed at 37°. I\Tien 
glucose was added, sodium diffused from the cell as potassium 
entered, the exchange being approximately equivalent. The 
migration in both instances was against a concentration gradient. 
Similar observations were made at 25°. "When the only available 
glucose was that which remained after storage, a different picture 
was seen. A decrease in the sodium content of the cell was seen 
at 3 hour's, after which it showed a stead}’’ increase. (No 0 hour 
sodium analysis rvas made, but it may be assumed to be the same 
as in the sample to which the glucose ■nms added.) Thus, for the 
period between 3 and 12 hours potassium and sodium were mi- 
grating in the same direction ; i.e., into the cell, the first against 
and the second rvith a concentration gradient. The same process 
was noted in a 15 da}"-old citrate-blood mixture to which no 
glucose was added (Fig. 5). 

This phenomenon ■\rill require more study, but it appears t a 
while the erythrocytes which have been stored are actively glyoo 
lyzing, either at 25° or at 37°, potassium enters the cell an 
sodium leaves it. On the other hand, when no glucose is presen , 
potassium may still reenter the cell against a concentra ion 
gradient, whereas sodium appears to move w’ith the gradien m o 
the cell . It should be emphasized that the equivalence of exc ang 
is not always obserx’-ed and does not appear to be a necessa 
feature. Since the exchanges of cations during storage 
frequently not equiva 

Effect of Glucose on 
Human Blood — ^It ha! 
pended in an isotonic 


lent, this finding is not surpnsing. 

Loss of Potassium from Erythrocytes of 
3 been shonm repeatedly that red ce s, s 
solution of electrolytes or in their own se 
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or plasma, maintain their potassium content for a number of hours 
at room or body temperature. Eventually, however, this ion 
diffuses from the cells. In view of the fact that glycolysis exerts 
such an influence on the recovery of potassium after storage, it 
seemed logical that the appearance of a potassium loss from the 
cells of fresh blood after a number of hours might be associated 
with the disappearance of glucose and the cessation of active 
glycolysis. 

Glucose, as a solid, was added to one sample of a citrate-blood 
mixture, the other serving as a control, and the glucose and cellular 



Fig. 5. The relation of the sodium to the potassium migration in a 
citrate-blood mixture after storage for 15 days at refrigerator temperatures. 
Ordinate, mM of cation in the cells of 1000 ml. of mixture. T — 37°. 

potassium were followed in both for a number of hours at 25° or 
37°. The results are given in Table I. It can be seen that, for 
the first 10 to 12 hours at least, the potassium content of the red 
cells was maintained verj' well whether or not glucose was added. 
At 24 houi-s the cells of blood to which no glucose had been added 
showed a loss of potassium. In Experiment 2c, glucose was added 
to the control after 30 hours at 37° in an attempt to incite glycol- 
ysis. The carbohydrate was utilized to a certain extent but 
apparently not in sufficient quantity to increase the potassium 
content of the cells, a finding which is in accordance with the 
results of the experiments with 20 daj’-old citrate-blood mixtures. 

On the other hand when glucose was added in the early part of 
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the experiment (Experiments lb, 2a, 2b), the erythrocytes showed 
no loss of potassium for the remainder of the observations. It is 
interesting to note that this was true at both 25° and 37°, although 
the glycolytic rate at the latter temperature was twice as great. 


Table I 

Effect of Glucose on Potassium Loss from Cells of Fresh Citrate-Blood Mixture 

at 25“ and 37° 

The values are expressed in mg. 


Time of 

Potassium content in celts of 
too ml. blood 

tion 

Experiment la, 
37" 

Experiment lb, 

37“ 

hr8. 





0 




136 

2 




137 

5 

138 



138* 

7 

136 



136 

10 

137 



136 

24 

128 



141 


Experiment 

2a,t25" 

Experiment 
2b.t 37* 

Experiment 
2c, 37“ 

0 

121 

120 

120 

6 

121 

122 


123 

12 

126 

126 


124 

24 

120 

122 


113 

30 

122 

115 


103* 

345 


114 


99.0 

38 


114 


91.7 

pHt 

7.50 

6.92 

7.51 


Glucose utilired per 100 ml. blood 


Experiment la. Experiment lb, 
37° ’7 


16 

34 

52 

53 


16 

34* 

52 

82 

264 


Experiment 
2a.t 25“ 

Experiment 

2b, 137“ 

Experifflent 

2c, ST“ 

27 

68 

49 

67 

121 

72 

93 

232 


123 

278 



303 

17 


319 

23 


' 

___ — - 


* Glucose added. 

t Glucose added at the beginning of the experiment, 
t pH values taken at the end of the e.xperiment. 

(The drop in the potassium content at 30 hours 
is unaccounted for, inasmuch as that level was maintaine 
next 8 hours. In the experimental procedure this oo 
apportioned into two flasks, the sampling of the secon as ' 
begun at 30 hours.) In Experiments 2a, 2b, and 2c a rise 
potassium content of the cells was observed during the ear} 
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periods, which is not to be attributed to dehydration.® Such an 
observation was also made by Danowski (22). 

The potassium content of fresh human erythrocytes does not 
begin to fall rapidly as soon as the glucose has disappeared. This 
is seen in Fig. 6. Here the glucose was removed bj’’ washing the 
cells of defibrinated blood twice Avith 0.154 st sodium chloride 
buffered with m/150 phosphate to pH 7.3. The cells were then 
diluted to approximately the original volume with this solution 



Fig. 6. The effect of glucose on the potassium content of washed human 
erythrocytes suspended in buffered saline. Ordinate, mg. of potassium in 
the cells of 100 ml. of mixture. T - 37°. The sample to which glucose was 
added showed 0.36 per cent hemolysis after 26 hours incubation, the mixture 
without glucose being 2.1 per cent hemolyzed at that time. 


and the sample divided, glucose being added to one portion, and 
placed at 37°. The cells suspended in a medium tvithout glucose 
maintained their potassium content (the loss is less than 2 per 
cent) for at least 8 hours. Thereafter, the loss was greater, the 

’ To allow a free diffusion of COj and thus a more stable pH the flasks 
were stoppered with cotton plugs. Thus a certain amount of dehydration 
was possible at 37° when a covered water bath was not used. This dehydra- 
tion was found in a few control experiments to be of such a magnitude as 
to account for a concentrating of from 0 to 4 per cent during 24 hours. As 
each experiment has its own control, however, dehydration may be ignored. 
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rate increasing in an autocatalytic fashion. The cells washed free 
of serum not only maintained their ability to utilize added glucose 
but also showed no loss of potassium for at least 24 hours. 

However, this pattern does not occur throughout, for the cells 
of a citrate-glucose-blood mixture showed a relatively small but 
rapid loss of potassium during the first few hours after mixing, the 
extent being ajjproximately the same at both 25° and 37°. Thus, 
at 25° the cells of 100 ml. of this mixture contained 54.7, 47.9, and 
4G.0 mg. of jmtassium after 0, 5.1, and 11 hours respectively; the 



Fig. 7. The effect of 0.042 m sodium fluoride on' the potassium content of 
the cells of a fresh citrate-blood mixture. Ordinate, mg. of potassium in 
the cells of 100 ml. of mixture. T = 25°. 

corresponding values at 37° were 54.7, 46.0, and 44.1 mg. Th^ 
loss is probably analogous to that shotvn by Maizels (9) an 
Davson (10) in non-electrolyte solutions, although the influence o 
swelling (23) cannot be ignored. Whatever may be its explana 
tion, it appears to bear no relationship to the other effects e 
scribed, and exeinplifies the fact that alteration of the cation 
content of eiythrocytes, such as has been frequently obsene^ 
under vaiying conditions, is not necessarily to be attrpute o a 
depletion of glucose or an altered metabolic function. ^ 
storage for 7 days the cells of a citrate-glucose-blood mixtur 
showed little tendency to increase in potassium conten v ^ 
placed at 37°; no loss was obsenmd for 24 hours. 
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Effect of Soditim Fluoride — ^Wilbrandt (24, 25) showed that the 
osmotic resistance of human erythrocytes increased markedly 
after a short incubation at 37° in saline solution containing fluoride 
or iodoacetate. He interpreted this as being due to loss of potas- 
sium, a fact he verified by actual analysis. Davson and Danielli 
(26) were unable to find a loss from rabbit erythrocytes (the only 
mammalian species studied) after suspension in fluoride solution 
for 1 hour at 25°, although red blood cells of the goose showed a 
slight depletion of potassium under the same conditions. 

Observations in this laboratory have shown that fluoride (0.02 
to 0.05 m) causes a marked loss of potassium from the erythrocytes 
of both fresh and stored human blood. One such obsei-vation is 
sho™ in Fig. 7. The relatively small change during the 1st hour 
may explain the failure of Davson and Danielli to observe a 
fluoride effect. 


DISCUSSIO>f 

Plainly, the view that the erythrocyte membrane is impermeable 
to cations, the distribution o^ these ions being a static phenomenon, 
must be abandoned. In its place must be substituted a concept 
of normal membrane permeability to sodium and potassium, their 
concentrations in the cells being maintained by one or more 
metabolic functions of the cells. Thus, when the metabolic level 
is lowered, as by chilling, potassium and sodium wall diffuse with 
the concentration gradient. Partial restoration of that activity 
by raising the temperature will lead to a redistribution of the 
cations toward their normal equilibrium. The maintenance of a 
more or less normal metabolic level by the addition of glucose 
keeps the cation distribution at existing levels when fresh blood is 
kept at room or body temperatures. Depletion of glucose sooner 
or later apparently leads to a loss of the abilit}’- of the red cells to 
concentrate these cations. This concept would imply that there 
is normally an exchange between the cations inside and outside the 
cells, a hypothesis which finds confirmation in the experiments 
mth radioactive ions mentioned previousl 3 ^ 

It seems likely that glycolysis, per se, is not the metabolic 
function responsible for the migration of potassium against a 
concentration gradient. Thus, fresh er 3 dhrocj'-tes appear to main- 
tain their potassium content as well at 25° as at 37° so long as 
glucose is present, although the glycotytic rate at the lower 
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temperature is only half as great. Moreover, the depletion of 
glucose is not followed by an immediate loss of potassium. On the 
other hand, the accumulation of this ion by erj’^throcytes which 
have been stored at refrigerator temperatures is greater if the cell 
IB activel}’’ glj^colj'-zing. It would seem that the activity con- 
cerned in the accumulation of potassium vithin the erythrocytes 
must be enhanced during glycolysis and persist for a while after 
glucose has been depleted. There is little indication of what this 
activity might be or how it functions. Diphosphoglycerate may 
be involved, since it is said to undergo formation and decomposi- 
tion during red blood cell glycolysis (27) and to persist after the 
disappearance of glucose. The metabolic function controlling 
sodium distribution is not necessarily the same as that controlling 
potassium. 

Wilbrandt (25) showed that, whereas moderate concentrations 
of fluoride (0.02 to 0.05 m) exerted a maximal effect on the loss of 
potassium, higher concentrations (m/ 7) tended to inhibit this loss. 
Davson (personal communication) has made the same observa- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, that the potassium loss which 
fluoride induces is not to be attributed to an inhibition of the 
metabolic function normally responsible for the maintenance of 
cation distribution. Wilbrandt suggested that the loss of potas- 
sium seen with fluoride was due to an induced cation permeabihty 
in the red blood cell membrane. This permeability resulted from 
a side reaction of glycolysis which was itself inhibited in higher 
concentrations of fluoride. However, such a concept would 
imply that the membrane is normally impermeable to potassium, 
a view which is not in harmony with the present work. (T e 
possibility of a simultaneous inhibition of the activity control mg 
the cation equilibriiun and alteration of permeability cannot e 
denied.) Moreover, Wilbrandt showed that the effect of fluori e 
in moderate concentrations was quickly overcome when pyruva e 
was added (at least the potassium loss was stopped). Thus, a 
present, it seems logical to assume that the loss of potassium 
which fluoride induces results from an inhibition of the meta o i 
function normally responsible for the potassium accumu a m ^ 
The explanation of the effect of high concentrations o uo 
then must await further experimentation. In this connec ion 
should be remembered that fluoride has a certain corrosive a 
on animal membranes (28). 
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It is believed that a cation impermeability of the erythrocyte 
prevents their rupture by the osmotic force of the Gibbs-Donna 
equilibrium. However, the same result can be achieved, althoug 
in a different way, if the metabolic activity of the cells control 
the distribution of cations, even though the membrane be cor 
sidered permeable to sodium and potassium. Indeed, because c 
this activity and the apparently very slow rate of permeation c 
cations, as compared to anions, the membrane may be said to b 
functionally impermeable to the positive ions, at least as regard 
such functions as the transport of CO 2 . Thus, the calculations c 
Van Sl 3 rke et al. (29) and more recently of Rapoport and Gues 
(30), showing that the anions of blood tend to distribute their 
selves according to the Donnan equilibrium (assuming catio 
impermeability), lose none of their significance. Moreovei 
inhibition of the functions controlling the erjdhrocyte cation cor 
tent should lead to such a swelling. This has been observed t 
occur following fluoride poisoning (25) and also during storag 
at refrigerator temperatures, as will be shown in a forthcomin 
paper. 


SUMMARY 

Some of the potassium which is lost from human erythrocyte 
when a citrate-blood mixture is stored at refrigerator temperature 
reenters the cell when the mixture is placed at 25° or 37°. Th 
addition of glucose increases the amount of potassium which rvi 
reenter if the glucose is utilized. 

When a stored citrate-blood mixture is placed at 37°, sodiui 
decreases as potassium increases within the cell so long as glucos 
is being utilized. If no glucose is present, sodium enters the cel 
moving with the potassium, for a period of 12 hours. At 24 houi 
the potassium content has again fallen. 

The cells of blood to which glucose has been added maintai 
their potassium content much longer at 37° than when the glucos 
has been depleted, although the potassium loss is not appreciabl 
for some hours after glucose has been removed by washing. 

Sodium fluoride, 0.02 to 0.05 m, causes a rapid loss of potassiur 
from the erythrocjdes of both fresh and preseiY-ed bloods at 2£ 
and 37°. 

It is concluded that the normal distribution of cations betwee 
the human erythrocyte and the extracellular medium is mail 
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cholesterol b}”- the combined action of heat and oxygen This was 
of concern to us in so far as we could not be absolutely certain that, 
in spite of the precautions taken, some accidental autoxidation of 
cholesterol had not occurred during the fractionation of the serum 
and given rise to one or the other of the two chromogenic diols 
isolated. An inquiry into the nature of the chromogen formed 
by autoxidation particularly under conditions such as might 
prevail at one time or other during the isolation process seemed 
in order. 

Of special interest to us in this connection was the w’ork of Blix 
and Lowenhielm (5) on account of the comparative mildness of 
the conditions emploirnd and the high yields of “oxycholesterol” 
reported. These authors aerated colloidal aqueous solutions of 
cholesterol under xmrious conditions and determined the amount of 
chromogen formed by quantitative application of the Lifschiitz 


reaction. We adapted their colorimetric procedure to our pur- 
poses, with pure 703)-hj'drox5mholesterol as standard,^ and 
repeated some of their experiments on a preparative scale, using 
cholesterol sols stabilized with sodium stearate. At 85°, which 


was chosen as the standard temperature for subsequent work, the 
amount of chromogen formed after 2 hours wms consistently 25 
to 30 per cent of the cholesterol present, and could not be raised 
by further aeration. In working up the reaction mixtures on y 
about 20 per cent of still highly impure cholesterol could be re- 
covered in crystalline form. The mother liquor material was 
acetylated and subjected to chromatographic separation. T e 
fractions with the highest chromogen content w'ere hydrolyze an 
benzoylated, and yielded 7(a)-hydrox3mholesterol dibenzoa e 


wdthout any difficulty. . , , 

In the search for other autoxidation products we were ai e ^ 
ultraviolet absorption measurements, xvhich revealed the presenc 
of two distinct light-absorbing entities. The extinction v 
particularly high in the region around 240 mp, charactens ic 
a, ^-unsaturated ketones, while the other 
of 280 mg, xvas much less intense. Fractionation wit ir 

5 The details of the colorimetric procedure will be given in a sub 
paper. The “color equivalent” referred to in the text an in 
the chromogenic potency of the unknown sample as per 
7(/3)-hydroxycholesterol. 
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reagent showed that large amounts of ketones were indeed present. 
75 per cent of the ketonic fraction was found to be digitonin- 
precipitable; decomposition of the digitonide jdelded almost pure 
7-ketocholesterol. This compound thus accounted for most, if 
not all, of the light absorption around 240 mfi. 

These findings, already communicated in a preliminaiy note 
(6), have now been extended to include the isolation of two addi- 
tional compounds. In the fractionation of larger amounts of the 
autoxidized mixture the ketones were removed as far as possible 
with Girard’s reagent. The “non-ketonic” fraction, which con- 
tained all of the chromogenic material, was acetylated and sub- 
jected to chromatographic analysis. This effected first of all 
complete removal of the remaining cholesterol; furthermore it 
showed that besides 7(a)-hydroxycholesterol, which is dextro- 
rotatory, a strongly levorotatory chromogen was present. The 
trend of the rotation values in the eluted chromogenic fractions 
(c/. Table I) almost exactly paralleled that in experiments which 
we had previously carried out with similar material from pregnant 
mare’s serum. The highly levorotatory fractions in the latter 
series had given good yields of crystalline 7(j8)-hydroxycholesterol 
directly on hydrolysis by alkali. The corresponding fractions 
from the autoxidation expei’iments, however, proved to be much 
less tractable. Further fractionation of the levorotatory chromo- 
gens by repetition of the chromatographic procedure proved 
necessary to obtain crystalline products. In one run this step 
yielded fractions of exceptionallj'^ high levorotation (—190° to 
—210°), which cr 3 ’’stallized partly on standing. However, after 
purification the crystalline product failed to give the Lifschiitz 
reaction; it was identified as 7-keto-A® ’^-cholestadiene (7-keto- 
cholesterilene). This compound is undoubtedlj’^ responsible for 
the major part of the light absorption at 280 mfi. Its unexpected 
occurrence in the “non-ketonic” fraction is to be attributed to the 
incompleteness of separation in the Girard process. 

In subsequent runs, in which more attention was paid to this 
difficulty, we were able to secure levorotatory chromogenic frac- 
tions with a reasonablj'- low content of light-absorbing entities. 
Eventually a small amount of a crystalline chromogen melting at 
137°3 was obtained. Since this product had the approximate 

® All melting points given in this paper are corrected. 
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composition of a cholestenediol and showed the correct Lifschiitz 
equivalent (98 per cent), it was reasonable to assume that we were 
dealing with 70) -hydroxy cholestei’ol, contaminated with some of 
the a epimer (7). Later work showed that this conclusion was 
premature. The substance in question, here prordsionall}' named 
Compound A, is a new isomer melting at 139-140°, which is not 
identical with an}’ of the knorvn cholestenediols. When pure 
it crystallized from methanol in characteristic hexagonal plates, 
quite distinct from the needle-shaped crj’stals of 7(iS)-bydro-\y- 
cholesterol. Other points of difference are its much higher 
levorotation (—134°) and the lack of precipitabilit}’ b}’ digitonm. 
Furthermore only one h 3 ’dro.xyI group was demonstrable by 
esterification; the esters prepared were the monobenzoate (m.p. 
117°) and the mono-3, 5-dinitrobenzoate (m.p. 164°). The com- 
pound absorbs bromine equivalent to one double bond. It is not 
attacked by lead tetraacetate. 

The properties of the new substance suggested that it may have 
arisen from 7 (/3)-hj'droxy cholesterol by rearrangement either 
during the primary reaction or during one of the steps in the isola- 
tion procedure. As to the first possibility, we convinced our- 
selves that 7((3)-hydroxycholesterol is not changed under the 
conditions of the autoxidation reaction. Treatment udth Girard’s 
reagent was tried next. All of the material was recovered in the 
non-ketonic fraction, which on cr3’stallization from methanol 
3uelded Compound A in almost pure form. The same result was 
obtained by boiling a solution of the /S-diol in alcohol containing 
10 per cent acetic acid for 2 hours. 7(a)-H3’droxycbolesterol, on 
the other hand, is not at all affected by this treatment. These 
results leave hardly an}’" doubt that 7(/3)-hydroxycholesterol is one 
of the products formed in the autoxidation reaction, and that it 
was transformed into Compound A during the Girard separation. 

In our work on pregnant mare’s serum the 7(^) isomer cou ^ 
isolated as such because the fractions containing the chromogenic 
diols were obtained by a procedure w’hich did not include treatmen 


with Girard’s reagent. _ j - tn non- 

The fact that the rearranged product is recovered m e 
ketonic fraction proves that Compound A contains no, or 
active, keto group. This was confirmed by 
rigorous conditions, with semicarbazide acetate; the comp 
recovered unchanged. 
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The facts so far ascertained favor the formulation of Compound 
A as a cholcstenediol in which one hydroxyl group is situated at a 
tertiary carbon atom, probably Cs. Allocation to this position 
would also furnish an explanation for the loss of precipitability 
bj" digitonin. While an additional h 3 ’'droxyl group in positions 
4, 6, or 7 does not interfere with the digitonin reaction, such a 
group when situated at Cs apparently exerts a hindering effect, 
since /S-cholestanetriol-3 ,5,6 does not jdeld an insoluble digitonide 
(8). The same difference is evident in the behavior of G-methjd- 
cholesterol, which reacts with digitonin, and of 6-methylcholes- 
tanediol-3,5, which fails to do so (9). We therefore tentatively 
assume that Compound A is a A®-cholestenediol-3,5 formed from 
the 3,7-diol b}'- a rearrangement of the all 3 dic t 3 ’^pe. Work to 
substantiate the proposed structure is in progress. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation and Aeration of Colloidal Cholesterol Solutions — 
The cholesterol used was recrystallized from methanol till the 
Lifschiitz reaction was negative. It contained no spectrograph- 
ically demonstrable amounts of 7-ketocholesterol. Our first 
experiments (7) were carried out on 0.05 per cent cholesterol sols, 
but we soon found that qualitatively and quantitatively identical 
results could be obtained with colloidal solutions containing up to 
0.5 per cent cholesterol. The sols were prepared directl 3 '- in the 
reaction vessel, a round bottom three neck flask holding 3 liters 
and fitted with an efficient mechanical stirrer. One of the side 
tubules accommodated the air inlet tube ending in a bulb with fine 
holes, while the other held a thermometer. The flask rested on a 
steam bath permitting the maintenance of the reaction tempera- 
ture (85°) by adjustment of the steam intake. 1 gm. of sodium 
stearate was dissolved in 1 liter of water previously warmed to 
70-80° and the pH adjusted to about 8.5 with dilute h 3 'drochloric 
acid. A hot solution of 5 gm. of cholesterol in 200 cc. of absolute 
ethanol was slowly added to the vigorous^’’ stirred contents of the 
flask. The stirring was continued for 5 hours at 85° ± 2° while a 
slow stream of air passed through the solution. The alcohol con- 
densing in the upper part of the fla.sk effectivpl 3 ' prevented the 
escape of foam through the central mouth. 

The results obtained by this simple procedure are well re- 
producible. In a subsequent paper we shall report a series of 
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experiments in which we tested the influence of various experi- 
mental factors on the rate and extent of formation of the principal 
reaction products, 7-ketocholesterol and the chromogens. These 
studies revealed that the jdelds of these entities are not appre- 
ciablj’’ affected by variation, xrithin rather wide limits, of oxygen 
pressure, speed of aeration, pH, substrate concentration, nature 
and purity of the detergents used, and the mode of preparation of 
the sol. This explains the absence of a more rigorous control of 
these variables in the procedure described above. 

FracHonation of Reaction Prodiicls — The aerated solution was 
cooled, transferred to a separatory funnel, acidified vith hj’dro- 
chloric acid, and extracted with 500 cc. of ether. The ether phase 
was washed three times with about 100 cc. of a 10 per cent potas- 
sium hydroxide solution, and then with several portions of water 
till the ether became clear. The residue from the dried ether 
solution (4.8 to 5.2 gm.) was treated with Girard's Keagent T 
(5 gm.) in the customarj" manner and separated into ketonic and 
non-ketonic fractions. 

The ketonic fraction generally accounted for 25 to 30 per cent 
of the weight of the starting material. Small additional amounts 
of ketones (about 5 per cent) could be recovered b}' subjecting the 
non-ketonic fraction to a second treatment with the reagent. The 
ketonic material was alwax's completely free of chromogenic 
compounds. 

7-Ketocliolcsterol — The partly cr 3 'stalline ketonic fraction { • 
gm.) was purified by dissohing it in a small amount of ether an 
adding several volumes of pentane. The crj'stalline 
xvas filtered and xvashed xrith cold pentane (840 mg., m.p- 
168°). Two recrj’stallizations from the same solvents Jie 6 
needles which melted at 170-172°. The mother 
was acetylated, which permitted the recovery of a 
amounts of the ketone in the form of the less soluble acetate. 

Analysis— CzTlluOt. Calculated. C 80.93, HU. OS 
Found. “ 80.63, " 10.83 
[a]^ = —104° (in chloroform) 

Free 7-ketocholesterol has been previously desenbed by hlauft 
ner and Suida (10), who give its melting point as lot , 

Ogata and Kawakami (11), who report 163-164 . 
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We saponified the acetate, prepared according to Windaus, 
Lettr4, and Schenk (12), with potassium carbonate in 80 per cent 
methanol at room temperature in order to avoid formation of 
7-keto-A®’®-cholestadiene which might occur in the hydrolysis 
vith hot caustic alkali. The free ketosterol thus obtained showed 
the same melting point and specific rotation as the product iso- 
lated from the autoxidized mixture. The melting point of the 
mixed sample was not depressed. 

The absorption spectrum of the compound exhibits the band 
typical for a ,^'Unsaturated ketones (in ethanol « at X 238 mpt = 
12,500). 

The acetate prepared from the isolated ketone melted at 157- 
159°, as did the reference preparation. 

Analysis — CstH^tOj. Calculated. C 78.76, H 10.48 
Found. “ 78.55, “ 10.47 
[aln = —97° (in chloroform) 

When the crude ketonic fraction from another run was treated 
with digitonin in 90 per cent alcohol, about 75 per cent of its 
weight was precipitated. The product regenerated from the 
crystalline digitonide consisted of pure 7-ketocholesterol. The 
material recovered from the digitonide filtrate was a non-crystal- 
lizable oil. Its absorption spectrum indicated that it contained 
7-ketocholestadiene, but also some 7-ketocholesterol which had 
escaped precipitation. Since the latter compound preponderated 
in the mixture, the isolation of the diene from this fraction was 
not attempted. 

Non-Ketonic Fraction — This fraction contained all of the chromo- 
■ genic material (about 40 per cent of its weight), the unattacked 
cholesterol (about 50 per cent), and ketones which had escaped 
the Girard reaction (5 to 10 per cent). The mixture was acety- 
lated with acetic anhydride and pyridine at room temperature. 
The acetylated product was dissolved in pentane, adsorbed on a 
column of Brockmann’s aluminum oxide, and fractionally eluted 
with mixtures of pentane and benzene, benzene, and finally ace- 
tone, as exemplified in Table I. 

7-Keto-A^'^-Cholestadiene — In the experiment recorded in Table 
I the amount of residual ketones was exceptionally low, since the 
autoxidation products had been treated tudce mth Girard’s rea- 
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gent. In other runs, which had received but one such treatment, 
7-ketocholesterol was spectrographically demonstrable in all the 


Table 1 


Example of Chromatographic Separation of Non-Kelonic Material (f).98 Gm.) 


Column 250 X 18 mm., Brockmann’s aluminum oxide, holding about 
•40 ec. of solvenf . The efnates nyctc ent for each 40 cc. of ingoing soiveni. 




i 

[“Id 

(chloro- 

J Color 


Fraction 

No. 

Solvents (ingoing) 

} Weight 

1 of frac* 

equiva- 
lent (e/. 

Compounds isolated 

1 tion 

form) 

foot- 
note 2) 






1 trtff. 

deffreea 



1 

Substance in pentane 

0 




2 

it 11 a 

0 




3 

(I H It 

1 




4 

Benzene-pentane, 1:9 

37 




5 

'• 1:9 

101 

-45 

0 


0 

“ 1:9 

108 




7 

'• 1:9 

54 



Crystalline 

S 

“ 2:8 

36 



cholesterol 

9 

“ 2:8 

28 

-69 

0 

acetate 

10 

“ 2:8 

16 




11 

“ 2:8 

29 

-82 

84 

Compound A 

12 

“ 3:7 

32 

-91 

115 

13 

“ 3:7 

34 

-107 

150 


14 

4:6 

33 

-62 



15 

4:6 

44 

-77 

100 


16 

4:6 

17 




17 

“ 4:6 

9 




18 

6:4 

7 




19 

“ 6:4 

22 

-70 

54 


20 

6:4 

19 




21 

“ 6:4 

18 




22 

23 

24 

Benzene 
( ( 

( ( 

17 

48 

27 

+20 

93 

7(a)-Hydrovy- 

cholesteroi 

25 

1 . 

22 


50 


26 

Acetone 

83 

-3 


27 

a 

115 

+2 

42 


28 

< t 

2 


— 

— ■ 


uates past those containing the cholesterol, the Xfof^the 
ppearing in the acetone washings.^ This ^ jg^orotatoiy 
ntity absorbing around 280 m/r, but m some cases the 
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chromogenic fractions washed out by pentane-benzene 8:2 and 
6:4 also exhibited fairly intense absorption in this region. It was 
material of this description from which we isolated, more or less 
accidentally, the substance responsible for this absorption, 7-keto- 

'^-cholestadiene. 

1.4 gm. of such a product were readsorbed on aluminum oxide 
and eluted in the usual manner. Three of the fractions eluted 
with pentane-benzene 8:2 showed an unusually high levorotation 
(—195'’ to —210°), and on standing in the desiccator crystallized 
in part. The cr 5 ’'stals were freed from oily by-products by wash- 
ing with a little cold methanol. Two recrystallizations from the 
same solvent yielded plates melting at 109-111°. The melting 
point remained unchanged on admixture of an authentic sample of 
the ketodiene which had been prepared from 3-chloro-7-keto-A^- 
cholestene according to Marker and coworkers (13). 

Analysis — GjiHijO, Calculated. C 84.75, H 11.07 
Found. “ 84.38, " 10.90 
lalU = —266°; reference preparation, —279° 
e at X 280 mp = 23,000 (in ethanol) 

7{a)-Hydroxycholesterol Dibenzoate — Fractions 23 to 25 (Table 
I), together 97 mg., were hydrolyzed with 4 cc. of 5 per cent 
methanolic potassium hydroxide at room temperature for 2 days. 
The hydrolysis product (79 mg.) was treated with 1.5 cc. of 
pyridine and 0.5 cc. of benzoyl chloride. After standing over- 
night at room temperature the mixture was worked up in the 
usual manner. The benzoylated product crystallized on short 
boiling with methanol, yielding 70 mg. of needles melting at 
164-169°. Recrystallization from the same solvent raised the 
melting point to 171-172.5°. 

The preparation obtained in our preliminary experiment melted 
at 174°. It did not depress the melting point (174°) of an authen- 
tic specimen prepared according to Windaus, Lettr4, and 
Schenk (12). 

Analysts— C«H m 04. Calculated. C 80.60, H 8.92 
Found. “ 80,78, •' 9.02 

(a)" = -h94.3° (in chloroform); reference preparation, -1-92.8'' 

Compound A — Fractions 11, 12, and 13 (Table I) were combined 
and hydrolyzed in the usual manner with cold methanolic pota.s- 
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Slum hydroxide solution. On standing, the dark brown solution 
deposited cr3'Stals, which were separated by filtration and washed 
with methanol. The product (82 mg,) melted unsharply at 140°, 
Its purification proved difficult and wasteful. The final reciystal- 
lization from methanohether left only 7 mg. of needles (m,p, 137°) 
possessing the approximate composition of a cholestenediol and 
giving a color equiA'alent of 98 per cent in the Lifschiitz reaction. 
It is now clear that this substance ivas not, as we then assumed 
(7)i 703) -hydroxy cholesterol contaminated ivith some of the 
a epimer, but Compound A. 

In an attempt to secure larger amounts of the supposed ^-diol 
11 gm. of "non-ketones” were worked up in the manner described. 
The levorotatory chromogens (1.1 gm., la]o = —80° to -100°) 
were rechromatographed, but no further appreciable fractionation 
was accomplished in this step, as the rotation and chromogen 
^values of most of the eluates did not deviate markedly from those 
of the starting product. The fractions eluted with pentane- 
benzene 8:2 (264 rag.), when hydrolyzed in the usual manner at 
room temperature and then allowed to stand in the refrigerator, 
yielded a copious deposit of rosettes of needle-shaped ciystals 
(215 mg., m.p. 135°). On recrystallization from methanol large 
hexagonal plates melting at 139-140° were obtained. Further 
recrystallization did not change the melting point. 


Analysis — Ci7H«60j. Calculated, C 80.52, H 11.52 
Found. " 80.84, ■' 12.07 
“ 80.52, “ 11.62 


'A sample of this preparation was sublimed in a high vacui® 
at 120-130°, The crystalline sublimate, which melted at 13 » 
was analyzed rvithout further purification; found, C 81.19, 
11.77 and C 81.09, H 11.81; = -134° (in chloroformi; 

Lifschiitz color equivalent about 150. The compound is traos 


parent in the ultraviolet region above 220 m/i. ^ _ 

The compound did not precipitate with digitonin in 90 per ce 
ethanol, and showed the original melting point after recove 


from the mixture by ether extraction. . 

The determination of the bromine uptake Avas carne 
wording to Ralls (14) ; 6.99 mg, (0.0174 m»,) 

0° consumed 0.0366 millieqAiivalent of bromine an 
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0.0033 milliequivalent of acid; calculated for one double bond 
0.0348 milliequivalent of Br. 

Monobenzoaie — Benzo 5 dation with benzoyl chloride and pyridine 
at room temperature yielded an inhomogeneous product. 29 mg. 
were therefore treated with 0.2 and 1.5 cc. respectively of these 
reagents for 3 hours at 80“. The reaction product was recovered 
by ether e.xtraction, leached with cold methanol, and then recrys- 
tallized from ethanol. 26 mg. of needles melting at 109-110° 
were obtained. After two more recrystallizations from methanol 
the melting point became constant at 116-117°. 

CjJlsoOs. Calculated. C 80.68, H 9.95 
Found. “ 80.72, “ 10.09 
“ 80.69. “ 10.13 

Mono-S ,5-Diniirohenzoate — 25 mg. were treated with 100 mg. 
of the acid chloride and pyridine as described for the benzoate. 
The reaction product (25 mg.) was recrystallized from methanol- 
benzene to yield small needles melting at 163-164°. Further 
recrystallization did not change the melting point. 

Analysis — Cj^H^sOtNj. Calculated. C 68.44, H 8.11, N 4.69 
Found. “ 69.40, “ 8.33, “ 4.82 

The high carbon value was not improved in the analysis of 
another preparation of the same melting point, which had been 
subjected to additional purification by the chromatographic 
method. 

Found. C 69.30, H 8.58, N 4.72 

Rearrangement of 7{fi)-Hydroxycholesterol to Compound A — 
A solution of 50 mg. of the diol in 5 cc. of absolute alcohol con- 
taining 10 per cent acetic acid and 50 mg. of Girard’s Reagent T 
was boiled under a reflux for 2 hours. The mixture was poured 
into ice water containing sodium hydroxide equivalent to nine- 
tenths of the acetic acid, and was extracted mth ether. The ether 
residue, a colorless oil weighing 50 mg., crystallized on addition of 
methanol. The crystals were collected and washed with cold 
methanol (25 mg., m.p. 136-137°). After recrj^stallization the 
melting point was 137-138°. A mixture with Compound A melted 
at the same temperature. 

50 mg. of 7(j3)-hydroxj’'chole.sterol were treated in the same 
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manner, except that Girard’s reagent was omitted; 25 mg. of 
Compound A melting at 136° were obtained. 

Benzoylation of 38 mg. of the rearrangement product yielded 
42 mg. of the monobenzoate melting at 115-116°. 


DISCUSSION 

While it has been known for some time that cholesterol in col- 
loidal aqueous solution is ver 3 '- susceptible to the action of molec- 
ular oxygen (5, 15, 16), our experiments have now for the first 
time throvTi light on the nature of the resulting autoxidation 
products. The results may be summarized by stating that the 
main point of attack is position 7 in the cholesterol molecule, and 
that the conversion into T-substituted compounds takes place mth 
surprising ease and to a much greater extent than could be fore- 
seen. Theoretical considerations regarding the probable chemical 
mechanism of the autoxddation reaction will be presented in a 
subsequent publication. Here we ivish to discuss more specifical y 
the biological implications of our findings. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that the formation of 7 -ketocholestero 
and of the chromogens proceeds just as well at 37° as at 8 , 
although at a much slower rate (7). In fact the conversion seems 
to be more complete at the lower temperature, which is due to an 
increased production of the ketone. There is no reason, then, w j 
this type of autoxidation should not also occur in 
prerequisites, cholesterol held in colloidal solution an 
oxygen pressures, certainly obtain in biological sy'^stems. ur ^ 
more, it must be remembered that 7 -ketocholestero a 
7(a)-hydroxycholesterol are intermediates in 
preparation of 7-dehydrocholesterol, provitamin Dj ( _ 
has been shown by Windaus and collaborators to occur m 
animal tissues (17), and has been isolated in ^^Tstallme form 
pig skin (18). The formation of provitamin ^-containing P^^^^ 
nets from cholesterol by ^utoxidative measures ha^ compounds 
described; it is reasonable to assume that the 
mentioned are concerned as intermediates m ^ ^ the 

that this may also be the case in the ^^lO^^Sical 
provitamin. This premise granted, our presen gg^um, 

necessarily prove that th" « must have 

to which we have recently added 7-ketocholesteroi, 
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arisen in toto by autoxidation outside of the body. On the other 
hand, it is highly probable that at least a part of the isolated 
products were formed in vitro during the initial phases of the 
isolation procedure, when soaps were still present. Our recent 
observation that the addition of C 3 ’’anjde prevents the auto.vidation 
reaction maj'^ be helpful in deciding the question whether, or to 
what extent, these compounds occur preformed in the biological 
starting materials. 


STXMMARY 

Cholesterol when aerated at 85° in colloidal aqueous solution 
is for the major part transformed into a mixture of compounds, of 
which 7-ketochoiestero}, 7-fceto-A®'®-choIestadiene, and 7(a)- 
hydroxycholesterol have so far been identified. The chief reaction 
product is 7-ketocholesteroI, which accounts, on the basis of 
spectrographic data, for about 40 per cent of the cholesterol used, 
and has been actually recovered in jdelds of 20 to 25 per cent. A 
fourth compound (m.p. 139-140°) isolated from the reaction 
mixture was shown to be a rearrangement product of 7(|8)-hydrox.v- 
cholesterol formed from the latter on treatment with Girard’s 
reagent during the fractionation procedure. The new substance 
is not identical with any of the known cholestenediols. Its proper- 
ties and probable structure are discussed. 

These results show that position 7 in cholesterol is extremely 
susceptible to attack by molecular oxygen, while the 3-hydro.vy] 
group is not involved in this type of oxidation. 

Certain biological implications of these findings, especially'’ 
their bearing on the recent isolation of 7-substituted derivatives 
of cholesterol from blood and tissues, are discussed. 

The analyses of Compound A and derivatives were carried out 
by Mr. J. F. Alicino, For'dham University’’, the rest by’ Mr. William 
Saschek, Columbia University'. 
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THE COENZYME I CONTENT OF RAT TISSUES IN 
EXPERIMENTAL HYPERTHYROIDISM* 


By E. KATZENELBOGEN, A. E. AXELROD, and C. A. ELVEHJEM 

(.From the Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison) 

(Received for publication, August 25, 1941) 

The marked stimulatory effect of the secretion of the thyroid 
gland upon the basal metabolic rate is generally recognized. A 
fuller understanding of this general phenomenon has been sought 
through in vitro studies on the metabolism of surtdving tissues 
from hyperthyroid animals. Thus, a number of workers (1-3) 
have observed marked increases in the oxygen consumption of 
tissues from animals in which a state of hyperthyroidism had been 
experimentally induced. Also, evidence has been presented to 
show that the addition of thyroxine to tissue slices may result in an 
increased oxygen consumption (4, 5). This relationship of the 
thyroid hormone to respiratory processes has prompted studies on 
the effect of the hormone upon the individual components of such 
respiratory systems. Cohen and Gerard (1) have observed appre- 
ciable increases in the dehydrogenase activities of various systems 
studied in tissues from hyperthyroid rats. Klein (6) reported an 
increase in the d-amino acid oxidase content of liver from hyper- 
thyroid rats and showed later (7) that the increase in activity was 
probablj’- due to an increase in the protein component of the 
oxidase. Peters and Rossiter (8) noted that hyperthyroidism 
caused a fall in the cocarboxylase content of rat tissues. This 
effect could be overcome by the administration of increased doses 
of thiamine. 

As an extension of the general subject of the relationship of 
hyperthyroidism to respirators’- catalj^sts, the present investigation 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. These studies were aided by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Works Progress Administration. 
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was undertaken to study the effect of experimentally produced 
h 3 'perthyroidism upon the coenzj'me I content of rat tissues 
A great deal of evidence has been accumulated to show that the 
requirements for vitamin A (9-11), ascorbic acid (12, 13), thiamine 
(14, 15), and possibly other members of the rttamin B complex 
(14, 15) arc increased groatlj' in a state of hj'perthjToidism. In 
this connection it became of interest to investigate the requirement 
of the rat for nicotinic acid in hjqierth.vroidism and also to study 

Table I 


Composition of Rations 


Components 

Hation I* 

Ration Ilf 

Ration HR 

Yellow corn, gm. 

71 



Labco casein, “ ... 

18 


18 

Sucrose, pm. 



76 

Salts (16), gjii. j 

4 


4 

Cottonseed oil, gm . . ' 

5 



Cod liver " “ 

2 



Corn oil, pm. 



2 

Thiamine, t mg. 

0.30 


2 

Pantothenic acid, vig. 



2 

Riboflavin, mp. 

0.30 

1 

1 

Pyridoxine, “ 

0.30 

1 

I 

Choline, mg. 



100 


* 1 drop of haliver oil was fed weekly to each rat. 
t 4 drops of haliver oil were fed weekly to each rat. , 

t We are indebted to Merck and Company, Inc., for generous siipp icso 
thiamine, pantothenic acid, riboflavin, pyridoxine, nicotinic acid an 
choline. 

the effect of exce&sive dosages of nicotinic acid in counteracting 
any deleterious action of the hyperthyroid condition upon le 
coenzyme I content. 


Procedure 

Albino rats taken from the stock colony and 
200 to 250 gm. were employed in Experiments A an 
weanling rats were employed in Experiment C. ^ ® ^ • {,ed 
housed in individual vdre-bottomed "L arf Wi/wm 

weekly. The composition of the rations which were 

is given in Table I. 
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Desiccated thyroid was fed at a level of 200 mg. per day for 
periods of time varying from 3 to 4 weeks. The daily dosage of 
dried gland was mixed with a small amount of the ration and food 
was withheld from the rat until this portion was consumed. This 
procedure insured complete consumption of the desiccated thyroid. 
The thyroxine solution, prepared by dissolving thyroxine^ in the 
minimum amount of 0.1 n NaOH and diluting to volume with 
distilled water, was administered daily by subcutaneous injection 
over varying periods of time at levels ranging from 0.20 to 20 mg. 
per kilo of body weight. 

Determinations of the coenzyme I content of liver, kidney 
cortex, and in some instances of thigh muscle W'ere made by the 
yeast fermentation method described by Axelrod and Elvehjem 
(17). Recovery experiments which were carried out on a series 
of tissue extracts from the hyperthyroid rats proved satisfactory 
and were not affected by the in vitro addition of desiccated thyroid. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Experiment A — Ration I was fed to thirteen rats, six of which 
received in addition 5 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 
After 2 weeks on this regimen, desiccated thyroid W’as administered 
daily for 3 weeks to three rats from each of the two groups. The 
rats were then sacrificed and the coenzjTOe I content of the liver 
and kidney cortex was determined. The results are given in 
Table II. 

The data indicate an appreciable decrease in the coenzj’'me I 
content of livers from the thyroid-fed rats. The additional supple- 
mentation with 5 rag. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration had 
no beneficial effect upon the average coenzjTOe I content. No 
significant changes were observed in the coenzyme I concentration 
of the kidney cortex. It is also apparent that the administration 
of nicotinic acid had no effect upon the rate of growth of either 
the control or the thyroid-fed rats. 

Experiment B — ^In this experiment. Ration II, identical with 
Ration I except for its higher content of the synthetic \’itamins, 
w'as employed in an attempt to determine w'hether the loss in 
weight resulting from thj'roid administration as observed in 
Experiment A could be overcome bj' increasing the level of vitamin 


* Roche-Organon synthetic crystals. 
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intake. The effect of increased nicotinic acid consumption upon 
the low coenzymc I concentration observed in hyperthyroidism 
was also investigated. Twenty-three rats were divided into the 
groups shown in Table II. Where indicated, nicotinic acid was 

Table II 


Coenzymc I Content of Tissues from Control and Thyroid-Fed Rats 



nation No. and 
supplement 

No. of 
rats 

Average coenzyme I content,* per gra. 
fresh weight 

Average 

weekly 

gain! 

Liver 

Kidney 

cortex 

Thigh 

muscle 

Experiment A 




•y 

r 

r 

gm. 

Control 

I 

4 

1036 

1036 


15 




(975-1075) 

(952-1235) 




I + nicotinic 

3 

924 

1126 


15 


acidt 


(884-969) 

(945-1207) 



Thyroid- 

I 

3 

726 

922 


-9 

fed 



(650-851) 

(751-1221) 




I 4- nicotinic 

3 

706 

1056 


-9 


acidt 


(513-997) 

(840-1207) 




Experiment B 


Control 

II 

5 

' 1110 

1053 

663 

15 




(954-1250) 

(1000-1141) 

(550-800) 

15 


II + nicotinic 

3 

929 

1113 

633 


ncid§ 


(875-1000) 

(1010-1250) 

(605-675) 

16 

Thyroid- 

II 

8 

553 

666 

638 

fed 



(355-722) 

(462-910) 

(580-700) 

15 


II + nicotinic 

7 

922 

1013 

659 


acid? 


(826-1150) 

(819-1341) 

(600-710) 

— 


* The range of values is given in parentheses, 
t Computed during the period in which thyroid was being fed. 
t 5 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 

§ 20 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 


fed at a level of 20 mg. per 100 gm. of ration. Desiccated yr 
was administered daily over a period of 4 weeks, at the en 
which time the coenzyme I concentrations of liver, kidney co 

and thigh muscle were determined. , • nver and 

Decreases of 50 and 37 per cent were observed in the hv 
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kidney cortex, respectively, from the thyroid-fed rats receiving no 
added nicotinic acid. The coenzyme I concentration of muscle 
was not affected. It is also evident that supplementation with 20 
mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration prevented the decrease 
in coenzyme I content, although it had no effect upon the growth 
rate of either the control or the thyroid-fed rats. 

Experiment C — The observation that the experimentally induced 
state of hyperthyroidism in the rat resulted in a lowered coenz 5 Tne 
I content of certain tissues prompted a further attempt to produce 
a true nicotinic acid deficiency in the rat. Twelve weanling rats 
were placed on the basal Ration III. Six of these rats received in 
addition 20 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. All of the 
rats were given daily subcutaneous injections of thyroxine. The 
daily dosage of thyroxine was increased gradually from 0.20 mg. 
per kilo of body weight until, at the completion of the experiment, 
a daily dosage of 20 mg. per kilo of body weight was employed. 
The experiment was continued for 3 months, during which time 
the rats were weighed weekly and daily food consumption records 
were taken. 

No differences in either growth rate or outward appearance were 
observed between the control group and the group receiving added 
nicotinic acid, the average weekly gain for both groups being 20 
gm. This weekly growth rate is typical for rats receiving Ration 
III under normal circumstances and is not increased by the addi- 
tion of nicotinic acid to the ration. The food consumption of the 
rats in this series receiving thyroxine was 3 times that normally 
noted in rats consuming this ration. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented indicate clearly that the feeding of thyroid 
to rats receiving a diet low in nicotinic acid results in a marked 
diminution in the coenzyme I content of both the liver and kidney 
cortex. It is logical to assume that the increased basal metabolic 
rate is the cause of this decrease in coen 2 !yme I content. Whether 
the primary effect of induced hyperthyroidism is to promote a 
decrease in coenzyme I synthesis or an increase in coenzjTne I 
destruction must remain unanswered for the present. However, it 
is evident that increased dosages of nicotinic acid can restore the 
normal coenzyme I content in the hyperthyroid rat, and thus 
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counteract the deleterious effect of the increased basal metabolic 
rate. 

The above results may assume significance with regard to the 
nutrition of the hj^perthyroid patient. The work of Dann and 
Kohn (18) and Shourie and Swaminathan (19) has demonstrated 
that the rat is capable of synthesizing nicotinic acid. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the human is limited greatly in his ability to per- 
form such a synthesis. Thus, the occurrence of a decreased 
coenzyme I concentration observed as a result of the hyperthyroid 
condition in a species capable of synthesizing nicotinic acid should 
also be expected, and perhaps to a greater extent, in a species 
which lacks this ability. It follows that the need for a larger 
intake of nicotinic acid is indicated in cases of hyperth}Toidism. 
The above reasoning is based upon the supposition that a decreased 
coenzyme I content in the human may result in a pathological 
condition. No evidence for this belief can be derived froin the 
rat experiments presented in this paper, since in no case, either 
in the normal or the hyperthjToid rat, was it possible to demon- 
strate any beneficial effect of nicotinic acid upon growth. It may 
be concluded that nicotinic acid was not the factor which limite 
growth on the experimental diets used and that a decrease in t e 
coenzyme I content of the tissues of the hyperthyroid rat ha no 
effect on growth activity as obser\’^ed on such rations. A simi ar 
situation may not be necessarily true for the human and the nega 
tive results obtained with the rat do not establish conclusive y 
inefficacy of excessive nicotinic acid therapy to humans in a ij P^r 
thyroid state. 


SUMMARY 

1. The effect of an induced state of hyperthyroidisin upon the 
coenzyme I content of rat tissues was studied. Marked deci 
in the coenzyme I content of the liver and kidney cor ex 
observed in hyperthyroid rats fed rations low m j. 

Supplementation of such rations with 20 mg. of nic 
100 gm. of ration restored the normal coenzyme ^on en ■ 

2 On dietn low in nicotinic acid, the rate of 
the control nor the hyperthyroid rats were increased by 
tion of nicotinic acid. 
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THE EFFECTS OF BIOTIN UPON FAT SYNTHESIS AND 
METABOLISM 


By GERTRUDE GAVIN and E. W. McHENRY 
(From the School of Hygiene, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada) 

(Received for publication, August 2, 1941) 

In previous papers (1, 2) we reported that the administration to 
rats of an alcohol-soluble fraction of beef liver caused markedl 3 '^ 
fatty livers, characterized by a high content of cholesterol. Co- 
incidentally there was a gain in body fat and bodj"- weight. The 
fatty livers thus produced differed from the thiamine type of fatty 
livers in that the}’’ were not prevented b}" supptying choline but 
were prevented by feeding lipocaic. In a continuation of this work 
we have found that biotin exerted an action similar to that of the 
crude liver fraction. 


Methods 

Rats were emploj'^ed as test animals. The strain, age, and care 
were the same as previouslj’’ reported (3). Basal Diet 1 (3) was 
used throughout. To deplete the rats of their stores of B vitamins 
and of fat, they were fed onty the basal diet for 3 weeks. At the 
end of this period body weight and body fat had definitely dimin- 
ished. During the following week various combinations of supple- 
ments were administered to different groups. Thiamine, 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, calcium pantothenate, nicotinic acid, 
choline, and the crystalline biotin solutions were given by sub- 
cutaneous injection. Supplements other than those previouslj" 
mentioned were mixed with the food. Vitamin and choline sup- 
plements were given in the following amounts per rat per daj", 
unless otherwise indicated: thiamine hj'drochloride (Merck) 25 y, 
riboflavin (Merck) 20 y, pyridoxine (Merck) 20 y, calcium panto- 
thenate (Merck) 100 y, nicotinic acid (Eastman Kodak Company) 
100 y, choline hydrochloride (British Drug Houses), calculated as 
choline base, 10 mg., biotin (kindly donated by S. M. A. Corpora- 
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tion) 5 7, lipocaic (generously furnished by Eli Lilly and Company) 
300 mg. 

The rats were killed by stunning, the livers removed, and total 
crude fatty acids in the livers and bodies were determined by meth- 
ods previously published (3, 4). By means of the Schoenheimer 
and Sperry procedure (5), the total cholesterol in the crude fatty 
acid fraction of the liver and body was determined. All reported 
results are averages for groups of ten rats, except for one group in 
Series 4. 


Effect of Biotin upon Fat Synthesis 

Series 1 — A. liver fraction, similar to the one used by^ us (2), 
has served as a source of biotin in other laboratories (6-S). It 
seemed advisable to ascertain whether biotin would produce a 
fatty liver, not preventable by choline, resembling that caused by 
the liver fraction. A solution of biotin, prepared in this laboratory 
from the liver fraction by the method of Gyorgy, Kuhn, and 
Lederer (7), and several commercial solutions have been tested. 
The total crude fatty acids in the liver and body at the end of the 
experiment arc given in Table I. The biotin solutions exerted an 
effect upon liver fat similar to that of the liver fraction. 

Series 2 — Preliminary experiments showed that biotin would not 
cause fatty livers unless other B vitamins were supplied. The 
effect of the known B -vitamins upon the acti\dty of biotin -(vas 
investigated. Acutely fatty livers were not produced unless 
thiamine, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and pyuidoxine were sup 
plied vdth biotin. In the absence of thiamine there was no ew 
dence of fat synthesis. An additive effect of the various ® 
mins was also evident. The total crude fatty acids in the nei 

and body are given in Table II. ■ t f d 

Series 3 — The rate of development of fatty livers in ra s e^ 
biotin was investigated. The results are given in Table I. ^ 
regarding liver and body cholesterol are also included. 

Series 4 — In the series reported above the biotin 
all comparatively crude. In addition to the two mentione , 
solutions kindly contributed by Merck and Company, nc., a 
The Fleischmann Laboratories showed similar actm } • 
these cases it might be said that the results Avere not ° 
but to an impurity contained in the preparations. 
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Table I 


Effect of Biotin upon Fat and Cholesterol Metaholism 


Scries 

Ko. 

SupDlcmcnt** 

Total crude 
fatty acids 

Total 

cholesterol 



Liver 




1 

None, 3 wks. depletion 

All isolated B vitamins, choline 

Same + liver fraction 
“ + biotin (S. M. A.) 

“ 4- " (School of Hygiene) 

per cent 

2.4 

9.5 
17.2 

17.8 

17.9 

per cetu 

1.7 
6.5 

7.7 
5.9 

6.7 

per cent 

per cent 

3 

None, 3 wks. depletion 

All isolated B vitamins, choline, biotin 

4.6 

1.9 

0.32 

0.15 


24 hrs. 


2.4 

0.22 

0.18 


48 “ 

7.1 

3.0 

0.34 

0.19 


72 “ 

14.1 

4.4 

0.50 

0.26 


5 days 

18.3 

6.1 

0.80 

0.26 


7 '* 

17.9 

7.2 

0.93 

0.25 

4 

None, 3 wks. depletion 

3.3 

1.7 

0.38 

0.23 


All isolated B vitamins, choline 

11.2 

7.7 

0.71 

0.30 


Same + biotin (S. M. A.) 

19.3 

8.2 

1.08 

0.27 


'* + " (crystalline) 

17.8 

7.3 

1.25 

0.28 

5 

All isolated B vitamins, choline 

13.2 

6.3 

0.64 

0.29 


Same + biotin (S. JI. A.) 

13.5 

6.5 

0.67 

0.25 

c 

None, 3 wks. depletion 

3.6 

1.9 

0.16 

0.12 


All isolated B vitamins, choline 

6.7 

5.7 

0.35 

0.22 


Same + lipocaic 

4.5 

6.3 

0.20 

0.17 


" + biotin 

15.6 

5.9 

0.79 

0.16 


" + “ + lipocaic 

3.7 

7.8 

0.10 

0.18 


Table II 


Effect of B Vitamins upon Fat Synthesis by Biotin in iSeries Z 


Biotin 1 

1 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 1 

+ 

+ 

Thiamine ! 


+ ! 

4" 


4* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Riboflavin ' 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

4" 

+ 

Ca pantothenate.! 


+ 1 

4* 

+ I 

+ 


4" j 

4" 

+ 

Pyridoxine 


+ 

4“ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

Nicotinic acid 
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Effect of Biotin on Fat 


courtesy of Dr. du Vigneaud we have been able to test the activit}- 
of crystalline biotin. A solution of biotin methyl ester was sup- 
plied to us by Dr. du Vigneaud. Because of the limited amount 
available it was necessaiy to use onlj’' five animals. The biotin 
solution was injected subcutaneously vdth a dosage of 5 7 per rat 
per daj'. It will be observed that the crystalline material had an 
effect similar to that of the crude solutions. 

Series 5 — It has been reported that raw egg white ^vill inactivate 
biotin in vivo (9) . In this series a basal diet consisting of agar 2, 
salt mixture 4, sucrose 84, cod liver oil concentrate 0.015 parts was 
used. Each rat received, in addition, 4 cc. of raw egg white per 
day mixed with the basal diet. Under these conditions the biotin 



Fig. 1. The effect of biotin upon the bod 3 ’ weight. During the supp e 
ment period thiamine, choline, riboflavin, pyridoxine, and Ca pantothens c 
were administered. 

solution did not cause an increase in liver fat. We regard this as 
further evidence that biotin is the active agent in causing this type 
of fatty' liver. 

Series 6 — It has been reported that lipocaic would prevent ^ le 
development of fatty livers when the beef liver fraction 3 \as gi's^ 
(2) . Lipocaic was equally' effective in preventing the developmen 
of fatty livers when biotin was administered, as is shovra in 
series. . 

Biotin also resembled the active factor in the liver fr^ 
causing an increase in body weight, as shown in Fig. 1- 
liver fraction has been employed as a source of factor 
It seems likely that the effect, ascribed to factor W, 0 
weight increases might have been due to biotin, acting m con] 
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tion with the other B vitamins. Other workers (9, 11) have noted 
the effect of biotin in causing an increase in the bodj^ weight of rats. 

Effect of Biotin upon Cholesterol Metabolism 

In Series 3, when biotin was given, the increase in cholesterol 
in the liver paralleled the increase in liver fat. Crystalline biotin, 
as well as the crude biotin solutions, caused the amount of choles- 
terol in the liver to be greater than in the control group receiving 
all the isolated B vitamins and choline, as shown in Series 4. 
Further proof that biotin is concei’ned in cholesterol metabolism is 
offered in Series 5, since raw egg white, given with biotin, w'as able 
to prevent not only an increase in liver fat but also an increase in 
liver cholesterol. Lipocaic, wdiich prevented the increase in liver 
fat caused by biotin, maintained the liver cholesterol at a low level, 
as shown in Series 6. 


DISCUSSION 

Evidence has been presented which indicates that biotin is the 
active factor, in the alcohol-soluble fraction of beef liver, w^hich 
causes the amount of fat and cholesterol in the livers of rats to be 
increased. Final proof that the beef liver fraction owes its activity 
in producing fatty livers to biotin could only be supplied by the 
isolation of biotin from the fraction. The following points of 
e\ddence are cited to indicate that our assumption is valid: (1) 
Crude solutions of biotin from several sources exhibited the same 
physiological action as did the liver fraction. (2) The activity of 
the crude biotin solutions was obliterated by the simultaneous 
feeding of egg white. (3) Crystalline biotin had the same ph 3 ^- 
siological action as had the crude solutions of biotin, and as was 
shown bj'^ the liver fraction in producing acuteh' fattj' livers 
containing large amounts of cholesterol. 

Simultaneous administration of lipocaic prevented the increased 
fat and cholesterol in the liver caused bj' biotin, while choline was 
ineffective in this respect. Choline was able to prevent the de- 
velopment of the thiamine type of fatty liver but not the type 
caused by liver fraction or by biotin. We shall refer to this latter 
kind of fatty liver as the biotin tj'pe to distinguish it from that 
caused by thiamine. Previous reports have shown that the pro- 
duction of biotin fatty livers can be prevented bj'' lipocaic-likc 
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extracts made from wheat germ and other sources (12) and also 
by inositol (13). 

Biotin produced an acutely fatt 3 ’^ liver in a comparatively short 
time. A significant increase was observed in 24 hours and the 
maximal level of liver fat was secured in 5 days. It should be made 
clear that the production of these fatty livers was not due simply 
to withdrawal of fat from the bodJ^ Coincident ■ndth the de- 
velopment of fatty livers there was a marked increase in the 
amount of bodj"- fat. In Series 2 the quantity of bodj' fat was 
increased 2.5 times in 5 daj's, owing entirel.y to symthesis, since no 
fat was furnished in the diet. It seemed possible that the produc- 
tion of the fatty liver bj'' biotin was due to accumulation of choles- 
terol in the liver. This may”^ be true, but the increase in liver 
cholesterol did not occur prior to the production of the fatty liver. 
Biotin did not increase the amount of cholesterol symthesis, but 
did augment the quantity of cholesterol in the liver. 

Engel reported (14) that pantothenic acid caused the same type 
of fatty liver as that produced by the beef liver fraction. Our 
results show that choline does not completely prevent the de- 
velopment of fatty livers when thiamine, riboflavin, pyrido.\ine, 
and pantothenic acid are supplied. The liver does not, then, con- 
tain the large amounts of cholesterol evident -when biotin is given. 
The amount of liver fat can be augmented by giving pantothenic 
acid in conjunction with thiamine, riboflavin, and pyn-idoxine, but 
the amount is much further increased by' also supplying biotin. 
The effect of biotin is not secured unless thiamine, riboflavin, 
py'ridoxine, and pantothenic acid are also furnished. The com 
bined action of these five vitamins is necessary' to secure the bio m 
fatty liver, which completely' resembles that produced by' the iver 
fraction. 

SUMMABY 

Impure solutions of biotin from several sources and 
given to rats in conjunction with thiamine, riboflavin, py'n o > 
and pantothenic acid, caused fatty livers similar to those pro u 
by feeding a fraction from beef liver. The fatty livers 
acterized by a high content of cholesterol. The effec o 
was prevented by simultaneously feeding egg white, 'P®® . 
inositol. It is concluded that beef liver fraction owes i s 
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to its content of biotin. Biotin had, also, an additive effect upon 
body weight, similar to that ascribed to factor W. 

This investigation has been assisted by a grant from the Division 
of Natural Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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REACTIONS OP AMINO ACIDS WITH NINHYDRIN 

The method here presented depends on the fact that a-amino 
acids, when boiled in water with an excess of ninhydrin (triketo- 
hydrindene hydrate) at pH 1 to 5, evolve the CO 2 of their carboxyl 
groups quantitatively in a few minutes. Proline and hydroxy- 
proline yield their carboxyl CO 2 in the same manner as the amino 
acids with primary NHo in the a position. The .reaction is specific 
for free amino acids in that it requires the presence, in the free, urn- 
conjugated stale, of both the carboxyl and the neighboring NH 2 or 
— CHu Group. Several reagents other than ninhydrin react 
in a similar manner, but of those tried, ninhydrin has given the 
most precise and specific results. 

Ruhemann (15), who discovered the I’eaction of amino acids 
with ninhydrin, showed qualitatively that monoaminomonocar- 
boxylic acids react with formation of ammonia, CO 2 , and alde- 
hydes. 

(1) R— CH(NH,)-COOH — R— CHO + NH, + CO, 

Ruhemann found glycine to be an exception in that it did not form 
formaldehyde. It does, however, evolve its carboxyl CO 2 . 

If the reaction is carried out at a pH above 4, with amino acids 
of the type R— CH(NH 2 ) • COOH, a blue color is formed (15) 
owing to condensation of the liberated ammonia with ninhydrin 
and its reduction product. 

* This paper gives, with improvements, applications, and experimental 
basis, a method of which preliminary reports have been presented by two 
of the authors (24). 
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Gasometric Amino Acid Carboxyl 


(2) CO CO 

/ \ / \ 

CsH.O. + NH, + CsHtOs = CsH. C=N— CH CeH. + 3H:0 

\ / \ / 


Nin- 

hydrin 


Reduced 

ninhydrin 


CO CO 

Blue product 


With proline and hydroxyproline the reaction is different. As 
shown by Grassmann and von Arnim (6), COj is evolved, but not 
ammonia, and 2 molecules of ninhydrin combine with the decar- 
boxylated residue of the proline or hydroxyproline as follows; 

(3) 2(C,H,04) + CsHjOjN = CmH.jO, + 2HiO + CO 2 

Ninhj’drin Proline Red product 


Proline condenses first \vith 1 molecule of ninhydrin, forming a 
yellow product (6) , then with a 2nd molecule forming a red. When 
much proline or hydroxyproline is present in amino acid mixtures 
subjected to the analysis described in this paper, an evanescent 
yellow color is first seen, later replaced by blue or red. Lysine, 
on the other hand, forms a black precipitate. 

The colored products indicated by Equation 2 do not form a 
pH below 2.5, but the CO 2 evolution occurs. The color play w ^ 
proline and hydroxyproline occurs even at pH 1, but the ye ov 
color persists longer than at pH 2.5 or 4.7, before it gives way 0 
red. At pH 1 the yellow remains until the solution nears the 01 
ing point. 

From Equations 1, 2, and 3 it would appear that at least ap- 
proximate measurements of amino acids in biological flui cou 
be made by determining the ammonia, the color, the a e y » 
or the CO 2 formed bj'^ reaction with ninhydrin. 

As will be shown in another publication by one of t e 
(M.), the ammonia can be measured, but under precautions w 


are not simple. . -y+ures 

The color reaction is complicated by the facts that, m 
of amino acids, the proportions of red and blue vary, 
important, that ammonia and various amines other t an 
acids form similar colors with ninhydrin. Harding an 1 
first developed (7) and later condemned (8), , j-jjire- 

of specificity, amino acid colorimetry based on the ni y 


action. 

Determination of the aldehyde as an 


analytical measure 


of 
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free amino acids formed appeared possible, from results of R. 
Abderhalden (1), and has rccentlj’- been used by Virtanen and 
Laine (29) to determine certain specific amino acids which yield 
aldehydes that can be determined. Many of the amino acids 
do not jdeld such aldeh.ydes, however, and gh^ine, proline, and 
hydroxy prolinc do not form aldehydes. 

Of the reaction products formed bj' amino acids with ninhydrin 
the CO 2 appears to offer the most accurate measurement, and the 
onh'' one which includes all of the amino acids yielded by protein 
h.ydrol}^sis. 

Measurement of the evolved CO 2 was introduced as an analytical 
procedure by Van Slyke and Dillon (24), in a method of which 
that published in this paper i.s a development. Mason (12) ap- 
plied Van Slyke and Dillon’s method to a series of amino acids 
and peptides, and confirmed its accuracy. Schlayer (17) applied 
it to use in the Warburg manometric apparatu.s. Christensen, 
West, and Dimick (2) have also applied '\''an Sfyke and Dillon’s 
conditions for the ninhydrin reaction, and determined the C 02 
by titration. 

The extent to which ninhydrin evolves CO 2 from the different 
amino acids and other biological substances has been in part indi- 
cated in the preliminary papers of \'an Slyke and Dillon (24). 
A more complete statement is given below, and is followed by the 
experimental work on which it is based. The results lead to the 
following generalizations. 

Molecular structures which provide carboxyl groups yielding COi 
quantitatively by reaction with ninhydrin under the conditions of 
the analysis are 

R~CH~COOH and It—CH—COOH 

NH, NH— CHs— R' 

(I) ai) 

Of Structure I are the amino acids with, primary a-NH 2 groups. 
Of Structure II are proline, hydroxyproHne, and monomethyl- 
glycine (sarcosine). 

If the NH 2 group is moved away from the COOH, from the a 
(Structure I) to the /3 or y position, the reactivit 3 ^ of the carboxjd 
group diminishes .but may not disappear. Aspartic acid evolves 
all the CO 2 of its j9-carboxyI, but |9-alanine evolves only 0.16 mole 
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of CO2 at pH 4.7 and no CO2 at pH 2 . 5 . In glutamic acid the 
carboxyl in the 7 position to the NH2 is almost inert at pH 4 . 7 , 
quite inert at 2 . 5 . 

The following types of amino acid derivatives yield no € 0 % under 
the conditions of the analysis. 

1. Derivatives in which a hydrogen atom of the NH2 is replaced 
by COR, as in peptides and acetylated or benzoylated amino acids. 

Peptides, except aspartyl and glutamjd peptides with the group 
— C-'^NH2) • COOH free,* accordingh”^ evolve no CO2 even from their 
freo- carboxyl groups. Hence the ninhydrin-COi reaction serves 
to differentiate free amino acids from peptides more sharply than 
is possible by methods such as the Sprensen formol titration ( 19 ), 
Van Slyke’s nitrous acid method ( 21 ), or Willstatter’s ( 30 ) alcohol 
titration, which measure the NH2 groups of both free amino acids 
and peptides. Similarly the only previously available method 
for amino acid carbox3d groups, Zirm and Benedict’s ( 31 ) modifica- 
tion of Linderstrpm-Lang’s (11) “acetone titration,” measures 
the carboxjds of both amino acids and peptides. 

2. Derivatives which have no hydrogen atom on the amino nitrogen. 
Monomethylglycine gives off a mole of CO2, whereas dimethyl- 
gbrnine (with both methjd groups on the N) is inert. 

3 . Derivatives in which the free carboxyl group is replaced by an 
ester or acid amide group. Thus both glycine ester and glycine 
amide are inert. 

4. Amines, amides, ammonia, and glucosamine evolve no CO2 

when boiled with ninhydrin. Urea, by itself, gives off CO 2 slowly 
(0.01 mole in 5 minutes) when heated at 100° with w'ater at p 
2.5 to 4 . 7 , but in the presence of an excess of ninhydrin even t 
slow evolution of CO2 is retarded, apparently by formation 0 a 
relatively stable compound of urea mth ninhydrin. Consequent y, 
urea in the amounts present in blood need not be removed be 01 e 
amino acids are determined by the ninhydnn-C02 metho • 
urine the urea-amino acid ratio is so high that it is prefers e 
remove the urea. . , 

Simple organic adds such as acetic, and hydroxy acids sue 

lactic and citric evolve no CO2. 

1 Glutathione is such a peptide, since the — CH(NHj)-COOH P 
the glutamyl radical is free. Such peptides do not appear o 
important amounts in a protein digest (see Fig. 6). 
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Ke(o acids, such as p 3 TUvic and acetoacetic, decompose with 
loss of CO. when boiled with water; the}' can be completely de- 
composed, however, by preliminary boiling so as not to interfere 
with measurement of amino acid carboxyl CO 2 . 

Ascorbic acid evolves about 0.1 mole of CO 2 in the time required 
for complete reaction by the amino acids. The amounts of ascorbic 
acid present in body fluids and excretions are too slight, however, 
to affect amino acid determinations significantly. 

Other Reagerds for Evolution of Carboxyl CO 3 from Amino Acids 

The ability to evolve the carboxyl CO 2 from amino acids is not 
peculiar to ninhydrin. Isatin, in structure similar to ninhydrin, 

CO 


was shown by Gra.ssmann and von Arnim (6) to react similarly 
with amino acids in glacial acetic acid solution, evolving CO 2 
and forming colored products. We have found that amino acids 
boiled with isatin in glacial acetic acid give theoretical yields of 
CO 2 ; but the reaction is slower, and isatin as a reagent has no ad- 
vantage over ninhydrin except lower cost. Isatin is too insoluble 
in water to apply in aqueous solutions. 

Recently Schiller (16) has suggested sodium /3-naphthoquinone 
sulfonate, used in the colorimetric method of Folin (5), as an eco- 
nomical substitute for ninhydrin in our preliminary method (24). 
We have confirmed Schiller in the fact that the naphthoquinone 
evolves CO 2 from amino acids; but we find that the quinone itself 
also decomposes in hot aqueous solution to yield CO 2 . This 
spontaneous decomposition of the reagent causes so high and 
variable a blank that the error of the amino acid determination is 
much greater than by the ninhydrin method. 

Chloramine-T (the sodium salt of p-toluenesulfonchloramide, 
CH3‘C6H4.S02-NH.CI) was shown by Dakin (4) to cause at 
20-50° evolution of CO 2 , 1 mole from some of the monocarboxylic 
acids, 2 moles from aspartic acid. In quantitative studies of the 
reaction with the Barcroft-Warburg apparatus by Cohen (3) and 
by Kxebs (quoted by Cohen) it was found that most of the mono- 
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amino acids yielded from 1.01 to 1.15 moles of CO 2 at pH 4.7, 
while arginine, glycine, and tysine yielded over 1.2 moles, and 
aspartic acid jdelded 2 moles. It is evident from the data of 
Krebs and Cohen that the results with several of the amino acids 
are not even approximately quantitative. This conclusion avc 
have confirmed, but we have found nevertheless that with the 
Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus and properly chosen pH 
one can obtain theoretical results with some of the amino acids, 
and within 2 per cent of theoretical with most of them, exceptions 
being cystine, tyrosine, gbmine, and tryptophane, ^vith which the 
errors are greater. With peptides, chloramine-T is not quite as 
inert as ninhydrin, yielding 0.01 to 0.05 mole of CO 2 per mole of 
peptide. For analyses of certain mixtures of amino acids chlor- 
amine-T can be used as a substitute for ninhydrin, and has the 
advantage of low cost and low reacting temperature. For general 
anabases of amino acid mixtures and biological fluids, however, it 
does not give results as exact as ninhydrin. 

APPARATUS 

Van Slyke-Neill manomelric apparatus (14, 26). 

A storage vessel for COrfree 0.5 n sodium hydroxide. The tube 
with soda lime protection, shown in Fig. 3, D of the paper by Van 
Slj’^ke and Folch (25). 

Alundum pieces for smooth boiling (p. 511, Van Slyke and Foleh 
(25)). ....If 

Reaction vessels. For the reaction ivith ninhydrin a vesse 0 
15 to 25 cc. capacity is needed, capable of holding a vacuum an 0 
being heated in boiling water. It is also essential that there shim 
be but little rubber surface, exposed to the gases in the cham er, 
as CO 2 diffuses both into and out of rubber.® Three reaction vesse 
that have proved convenient and have given accurate results are 

s Black rubber stoppers bearing glass outlet tubes of 6 mm- 
were tried in place of the adapters shown in Fig. 1, -A, but the stoppers, 
their larger exposure of rubber surface, absorbed appreciable omoui 
COi when the reaction vessels were permitted to stand closed for ^ 

after removal from the bath. The results obtained in a typica s 
analyses, in which vessels with rubber stoppers were used, 
example. Known amounts of alanine were boiled in several re^ m 
ivith stoppers at one time and then cooled and analyzed for .gtjcal; 

intervals thereafter. Immediate analysis gave 99.7 per cent o 
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shown in Fig. 1. The vessel in Fig. 1, A is the type we have used 
raost.5 It consists of two parts, a test-tube of 21 mm. diameter 
in its wider part, narrowed to 16 mm. at the top, and an adapter 
wliich serves to close the tube with minimal exposure of rubber 
surface. The tube and adapter are both of Pyrex glass, 1 to 1.5 
mm. thick. 

The adapter bears two rubber connecting tubes which remain 
routinely attached to it, forming one permanent piece. Both rub- 
ber tubes have walls 3/16 inch thick. The upper piece is of | 
inch bore and the lower of | inch bore. It is essential that the 
rubber in both be “of minimal sulfur content.”^ Ordinary rubber 
gives high blank values, perhaps because of evolution of traces 
of h3'drogen sulfide. Before the rubber connections are used, 
they are scrubbed out with a test-tube brush, digested on a steam 
bath for half an hour with 2 n sodium hj’-droxide, then boiled for 
a few minutes in dilute hydrochloric acid, and rinsed with water. 
When the proper rubber is used and cleaned in this manner, it 
does not affect the accuracy of analyses even when precision is of 
the order of 2 parts per 1000. 

analysis after 25 minutes, 98.5 per cent; analysis after 50 minutes, 97.4 
per cent. Peculiarly enough, the absorption of COj was but slight during 
the 6 minutes of heating in the bath. When stoppers that had absorbed COj 
were used later in blank analyses, they gave slightly high values, owing 
apparently to diffusion out into the vessels of CO 2 that the stoppers had 
previously absorbed. Reaction vessels arranged with adapters, as shown in 
Fig. 1, A and B, instead of stoppers showed no evidence of loss of COj when 
permitted to stand for 2 hours between completion of the reaction and 
determination of the COj. 

5 The tube and adapter (Fig. 1, A) are carried in stock by the Corning 
Glass Works (No. 9535, Catalogue LP21, 1941), and can be obtained also 
from makers of accessories of the Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus. 
The all-glass reaction vessel, Fig. l,C,i8made by the Hopf Glass Apparatus 
Company, 192 Third Avenue, New York. 

* We have used the black rubber tubing listed as of “minimal sulfur con- 
tent,” No . 30691 of Eimer and Amend’s 1936 catalogue . After use for about 
3 months the repeated steamings cause enough loss of elasticity to permit 
slow leakage of air into the evacuated vessel, and fresh rubber tubing must 
be installed on the adapters. The rubber ultimately deteriorates even 
without use, merely by standing in laboratory air. The first signs of dete- 
rioration are the occurrence of carboxyl results 1 or 8 per cent too low, and the 
failure of duplicates to check as exactly as usual. When these occur, renew 
the rubber connections. 
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Vessel B (Fig. 1) is identical ■ndth A, except that a 25 cc. PjTe.x 
Erlennie3’’er flask is substituted for the special reaction tube. A 
stock flask xxdth a neck of 15 to 17 mm. outer diameter and but a 
slight flange xvill serve. If the flange is too wade, it can be ground 
off or softened in a blast flame and pushed in. Vessel B lacks the 



Fig. I. Reaction vessels of Pyrex glass 

convenience of fitting into a test-tube rack, but it can be ^ 

in any laboratory, and a wire basket can be used in place o 
rack to boil a number together. _ 

Vessel C provides an all-glass container. To hold a 
in the boiling water bath and for the varying periods a 
likely to intervene afterwards before the CO2 is determine , 
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usual stock uniform ground joints do not sufBce. The joint and 
the glass cock of each tube must be especially ground, as in vacuum 
desiccators, to hold a complete Amcuum. The three glass parts 
are all of Pyrex, in order to insure uniform expansion when heated. 
Both the cock and the glass joint are lubricated vith glycerol 
each time the vessel is used.® 

WTien the carboxyl method is used as a routine analytical pro- 
cedure, the most convenient reaction vessel will be A, with B as 
an alternative. WTien only an occasional determination is to be 
done, the all-glass A^essel C is desirable, because its only rubber 
part does not come into contact with the gases during the reaction, 
and if the rubber deteriorates somewhat it is not so important. 
For routine analyses A is preferable, because it is cheaper, has no 
joints requiring lubrication, and the adapters fit interchangeably 
on all the tubes. With regard to accuracy, A and B, when the 
rubber connections are as directed, are quite equal to the all- 
glass C. 

If, as may rarely occur, it is desirable to analyze amino acid 
solutions of more than 5 cc. volume, a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer arranged 
as in Fig. 1, B is preferable to the usual 20 to 25 cc. reaction 
vessel. 

Heavy -metal clamps. The clamps shown in Fig. 1, A and B 
serve both to close the vessels and to sink them below the water 
during boiling. They should therefore weigh over 20 gm. One 
may use heavy screw clamps, as shown in the figure, but more 
convenient are “heavy duty, castalloy” cylindrical pinch clamps.® 

Calibrated glass spoons for measuring ninhydrin and citrate 
buffer. These may be made as shown in Fig. 4 of Van Slyke and 
Folch (25). It is convenient to prepare four such spoons, to hold 
50 and 100 mg. of ninhydrin, and 50 and 100 mg. of buffer. The 
50 mg. spoons are made of tubing of 3.5 to 4 mm. bore, and the 100 

‘ The ground joint is lubricated, after the ninhydrin is placed in the ves- 
sel, by drawing a ring of glycerol about the ground inner surface of the reac- 
tion tube, before the stopper is inserted. When the vessel is removed 
from the boiling water bath at the end of the reaction, another ring of 
glycerol is drawn about the rim of the joint; this glycerol seeps into the 
joint, where it replaces lubricant lost during the boiling, and prevents 
leakage of air into the vessel while the latter awaits the COj determination. 

® The clamps under this name are obtainable from the Fisher Scientific 
Company of Pittsburgh. 
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mg. spoons of tubing of about 5 mm. bore. The amounts of nin- 
hydrin must be measurable ■within ±10 per cent accurac.y, for 
the boiling periods of the reaction depend on the ninhydrin con- 
centration. 

^Ya^er hath for heating reaction vessels. To insure complete 
reaction of the amino acids with ninhydrin in the time allowed, it 
is essential that the reacting solution be raised to 99-100° within 
2 minutes after immersion in the bath. The volume of boiling 
water in the bath must be so great that when the cold reaefjon 
vessels are immersed in it the temperature of the bath does not 
fall below 98°, and the flame under the bath must be large enough 
to start the boiling again in a few seconds. 

The most convenient form of bath for multiple anabases is a 
cylindrical pot of non-rusting sheet metal about 8 inches in diam- 
eter and 8 or 10 inches deep, provided with a thermometer, a 
loose fitting cover, and an inflow-outflow attachment to keep the 
boiling water at constant level.'^ Sheet metal is preferable to 
enameled ware because the metal bath heats much more rapidl)'. 

If onb’ one to three reaction vessels are to be boiled at a time, 
one ma}' use a 2 liter Pyrex beaker as bath. 

Rack for reaction vessels. For multiple analyses it is convenient 
to have metal racks capable of holding several reaction vessels 
in the bath.® 


REAGENTS 

Ninhydrin. The ninhydrin may be prepared from ethyl phthal- 
ate as described by Teeters and Shriner (20) . W e have used prepa- 
rations made by the Eastman Kodak Company. Each lot is 
ground to a fine powder and stored in dark glass. 

Citrate buffers. For the ninhydrin reaction in aqueous me m™ 
two citrate buffers are used. One, for pH 4.7 , consists of a mixture 

' The water level regulator attachments are listed as No. 17340 
and Amend’s catalogue, and as No. 9876 in the catalogue of the Art 

Thomas Company (1931). . . ,• „eter, 

® Cylindrical test-tube racks of non-rusting metal, 6 inches in vr^ 
capable of carrying test-tubes of 22 mm. (I inch) diameter, ar® ® toloeue 
32003 in Eiraer and Amend’s catalogue (1936) and Xo. 9487 in t ® ‘ 

of the Arthur H. Thomas Company (1931). These racks fit o 
reaction vessels (Fig. 1, A and C). If Erlenmeyer flasks glsof 

1 , B) as reaction vessels, a wire basket divided i nt o sections n i 
cross "wires serves as a rack. 
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of 17.65 gm. of trisodium citrate, Na3C6H607-2H20, and 8.40 
gm. of citric acid, CeHsOz-HjO. The other, for pH 2.5, consists 
of 2.06 gm. of trisodium citrate and 19.15 gm. of citric acid. In 
preparing the buffers the trisodium citrate and citric acid are both 
finelj’- ground, separately, in an agate mortar and are then mixed 
in correct proportions. After mixing, they cake appreciably, but the 
cake is easilj^ broken up by two subsequent grindings in the mortar. 
Thereafter, thej'' remain powdered. Both buffers are used in 
the solid form. The}’- should be free of COi when tested in blank 
anal 3 ’-ses. 

6 M HzPOi. Syrupy phosphoric acid of 1.72 specific gravity is 
mixed with 1.5 volumes of water to make approximately 6.0 m 
H3PO1. The solution is tested by diluting a portion 100-fold and 
titrating aliquots with 0.1 n alkali to the full red color of phenol- 
phthalein. The 100-fold dilute phosphoric acid should titrate 
as 0.12 N. To the approximately 6 m stock solution syrupy phos- 
phoric acid or water in proportions calculated from the titration 
is added to bring the concentration to 6.0 ±0.1 m. This solution 
is used when the ninhydrin reaction is run at pH approximately 
1 ; 0.2 cc. of the 6.0 m H3PO4 added to 1 cc. of water, forming 1 
M H3PO4 with pH slightly under 1, when no amino acid is present. 
The amino acid in the samjjle raises the pH slightly ; for the purposes 
of the analyses it is sufficiently constant and near to 1. 

Approximaiely 0.J n NaOIl of minimal CO« content. Solid 
NaOH is dissolved in an eciual weight of water and the solution is 
let stand until the carbonate settles. The concentrated solution 
is standardized by pipetting 7 cc. from a graduated pipette into 
water in a 250 cc. flask, diluting to volume, and titrating against 
standard acid. From the result one estimates how much more or 
less than 7 cc. of the concentrated alkali is required to make 0.5 
N when diluted to 250 cc. To prepare the reagent one fills a 250 
cc. flask wdthin about 10 cc. of the mark with distilled water, in 
order to displace the air and its CO 2 . The estimated volume of 
concentrated NaOH solution is run into the w'ater from a gradu- 
ated pipette dipping beneath the surface. A few’ drops of 1 per 
cent alizarin sulfonate indicator solution are added, and the flask 
is filled to the mark, closed, and shaken. The solution is drawn 
directly from the flask to a storage vessel (Fig. 3, J5 of Van Slyke 
and Folch (25)) w'hich provides protection from atmospheric CO 2 . 
The CO 2 content of a solution thus prepared is such that 2 cc. of 
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the solution yield enough CO 2 to exert about 6 mm. of pressure at 
2 cc. in blank analyses, indicating a CO 2 concentration of about 
0.0003 M. 

Approximately 5 n NaOH. This is prepared from the concen- 
trated 1 : 1 NaOH solution by diluting 1 volume with 3 volumes 
of water. 

Approximately 2 n lactic acid. 2 volumes of concentrated lactic 
acid (sp. gr. 1.20) are diluted mth water to 10 volumes. 


PEOCEDXJRE FOR StTBMICRO- AND MICROANALYSES 

Size of Samples for Submicro-, Micro-, and Macroanalyses— 
Table I shows the range of samples for each type of analysis, and 


Table I 


Range of Suhmicro-, Micro-, and Macroanalyses 


Type of analysis 

Volume at which 
PCOj is measured 

Range of sample to give PcOt 

Carboxyl carbon 

Carboxyl nitrogen* 


cc. 

mg. 

mg. 

Submioro 

0.6 

0.035-0.18 


Micro 

2.0 

0.14-0.7 j 


Macro 

10.0 

0.7 -3.5 

1 0.8 - 4.1 


* Since, in calculations involving amino acids, nitrogen values are more 
often used than carbon, the term “carboxyl nitrogen," or "COOH-N wi 
be employed to indicate a-nitrogen values estimated as 1 atom of mtr^en 
per molecule of carboxyl COj evolved in the ninhydrin-COj analysis. 
estimation is valid for all the amino acids except aspartic. ‘ Car oxy 
nitrogen” is calculated as carboxyl carbon X 14/12. 


serves to define “submicro,” “micro,” and “macro,” as the terms 
are applied in the following pages. , 

For analyses of blood and urine, where minimal amoun s 0 
amino acid are determined, the submicroanalysis is used. 

For most other work the microanalysis will be used. It is, 
example, the one that fits samples of 4 to 6 mg. of ammo 
weighed on the micro balance, and sufiices to 
within ±2 parts per 1000. Both the above analyses are 
mth the apparatus shown in Fig. 3, marked for measuremen 
gas pressures at 2 and 0.5 cc. volume. 

■ The macroanalysis requires a chamber of the type use 
bustions (25, 27), calibrated for measurements wth the g 
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10 cc. volume. It wll hardly be required unless one desires to use 
samples weighed on a macro balance. 

Preparation of Samples for Analysis — If a dr 3 ' amino acid is 
analyzed, the sample, usually 4 to 8 mg. for a "micro” analysis, 
is weighed in the counterbalanced aluminum scoop® shown in 
Fig. 5 of Van Slj^ke and Folch (25), is placed in one of the reaction 
vessels shown, in Fig. 1, and is dissolved in a measured volume of 
Avater, 1 to 5 cc. (2 cc. are usualty convenient). 

If the amino acids are already in solution, a sample of 1 to 5 
cc. is placed in one of the reaction vessels of Fig. 1 . 

Adjustment of pH — By reference to Table IV and the discussion 
on p. 654 under "Choice of pH. . . ’’one can decide whether pH 
1, 2.5, or 4.7 is preferable for the material to be analyzed. For 
general analA’^ses of biological material pH 2.5 Avill generally be 
used. If no significant amounts of free acid or alkali or buffers 
other than the amino acids themselves are present, the sample is 
brought to the desired pH by the follGAAing additions: For pH 
2.5 or 4.7, 50 mg. of citrate buffer AA’hen the sample volume is 1 or 
2 cc., 100 mg. Avhen the volume is 3 to 5 cc. For pH 1,6 m H3PO4 
is added in the proportion of 0.2 cc. for each cc. of sample. 

If significant amounts of buffer or of free acid or alkali are present 
in the solution to be analyzed, a drop of 0.1 per cent brom-phenol 
blue or other indicator changing color at pH 3 to 4 is added, and 
the solution is brought just to the acid side of the indicator. Ci- 
trate buffer or phosphoric acid is then added. As a rule this pre- 
liminary adju.stment is not needed. 

Removal of Preformed CO 2 '— A feAV pieces of alundum are added 
to prevent bumping, and a drop of caprylic alcohol to prevent foam 
if protein or other foam-producing material is present. The reac- 
tion vessel is then boiled over a small flame vigorously for 20 
to 30 seconds. If there is reason to suspect the presence of a-keto 
acids or other unstable organic compounds capable of evolving 
CO 2 merely by heating to 100°, either the boiling, or heating in a 

® In the original description of the use of the scoop (25) directions Avere 
given to let the scoop rest in the balance case for 3 minutes after the sample 
has been dumped out of it, to allow the scoop to return to balance tempera- 
ture before it Avas weighed. It has since been found that this 3 minute wait 
is usually unnecessary if the reaction vessel into which the sample is dumped 
is held in a test-tube holder instead of in the hand. 
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water bath, is continued as long as may be necessary to complete 
the evolution of such CO 2 . 

If a submicroanalysis is done, or a microanalysis mth more than 
2 cc. of solution in the reaction vessel, the vessel is tightly stoppered 
as soon as the preformed CO 2 is boiled off, and is kept stoppered 
until the ninhydrin is added. 

This precaution is to prevent saturation of the solution with atmospheric 
CO 2 as the solution cools. The extent to which the saturation could increase 
the apparent carbo.xyl CO 2 is proportional to the volume of the solution. 
The maximum volume of CO 2 absorbed by 5 cc. of solution saturated with 
atmospheric air of normal (0.03 per cent) CO 2 content is about 1.5 c.nun,, 
which would increase the manometric PcO: by about 2.5 mm., measured with 
the gas volume at 0.5 cc. Laboratory air in winter might at times triple 
this. In macroanalyscs, or in microanalyscs with 2 cc. or less of solution, 
the error from reabsorbed atmospheric CO 2 would not be significant, and 
it is not necessary to stopper the reaction vessels after boiling off 
preformed CO 2 . 

Chilling the Solntion—AiiGr: the preformed CO 2 has been removed, 
the solution is cooled to below 20° if the solution is at pH 4.7. 
Below 25° suffices if the pH is 2.5 or 1. The precaution of chilling 
before adding the ninhydrin is necessary to prevent the reaction 
between ninh3'drin and CO 2 from evolving significant amounts 
of CO 2 to be lost when the air is evacuated in the next step of the 
anal.vsis. If the solution is cooled as directed, and the evacuation 
and closing of the vessel are completed within 60 seconds after 
the ninhj'drin is added, no significant amount of CO 2 is lost, 
the solution is cooled below 10° (3 minutes in ice water) before 
ninhydrin is added, one may take several minutes for evacuation 
without I 0 S.S of CO 2 . 

The rates of COu formation from alanine in solutions containing 
of ninhydrin per cc. were determined over periods up to 30 minu 
found to be as follows, in terms of pcrcent.agos of total theorotica 
formed per minute: 

At pH 2.5, 0.03% at 20°, 0.06% at 30° 

“ “ 4.7, 0.3% "20°, 0.6% "30° 

It is notable that at room temperature the reaction is 10 times 
4.7 as at 2.5. (At 100° pH change over this range has a relativ 

effect (see Fig. 2).) , , . .u vessel 

The margin of safety for evacuating and closing the 
during the 1st minute is somew'hat greater than is indicate y 
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velocity figures, because the ninhydrin dissolves rather slowly at room 
temperature. In the first 2 minutes after addition of the ninhydrin, even 
when the nii.vturc was shaken to accelerate dissolving, the rates of CO 2 
evolution noted were less than half the mean rates recorded above for the 
30 minute period. 

Addition of Ninhydrin and Evacuation of Vessel — ^The detached 
adaptor (Fig. 1, A or B) or glass stopper (Fig. 1, C) is made ready, 
so that no time will be lost in closing and evacuating the reaction 
vessel after the ninhj'drin is added. The wide rubber tube of the 
adapter is dipped into water to lubricate it for slipping over the 
neck of the vessel, and the narrow rubber tube, with clamp in 
place hut not closed, is coimected to a good suction pump provided 
with a manometer. If the glass-stoppered vessel (Fig. 1, C) is 
used, the stopper is connected with the pump.® 

To the chilled solution in the reaction vessel one then adds the 
ninhydrin, measured vathin ±10 per cent from one of the glass 
.'jpoons described under “Apparatus.” The amount of ninhydrin 
added is usually SO mg. if the volume of solution is 1 or 2 cc., 100 
mg. if the volume is 3 to 5 cc. 

As soon as the ninhydrin is added, the adapter or glass stopper 
is fitted to the reaction vessel, and the latter is evacuated and closed 
vath the clamp as quickly as possible. With a good water pump 
connected directI}" without an intervening “safety” flask, evacua- 
tion to 20 or 30 mm, pressure requires only 10 seconds. 

If a pump is not available, the reaction vessel can be evacuated 
by attaching it to the capillary outlet of the mercury-filled Van 
Slyke-Neill 50 cc. chamber, and thrice lowering the mercury to 
the bottom of the chamber and ejecting the gases that are drawn 
over from the vessel. As this takes more time than evacuation 
with a good pump, it is well to have the solution in the vessel cooled 
below 15° to prevent loss of traces of carboxyl CO 2 . 

When several analyses are to be done, it is convenient first to 
charge and evacuate all the reaction vessels so that they can be 
subsequently boiled together. Each vessel must, however, bo 
evacuated by itself immediately after the ninhydrin has been 
added. 

The preliminary evacuation, which has been introduced since the original 
notes on the method (24) were published, serves three purposes. 

1. Removal of atmospheric COt as a source of error. If the laboratory air 
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wore pure atmosphere with a constant 0.03 per cent of COu the CO% in the 
approximately 25 cc. contained in the reaction vessel would add about 3 
mm, to the blanks when pressures are read with the gas at 2 ec, volume, and 
12 mm. when read at 0.5 cc. volume. In practice the air in New York, 
especially in winter, is likely to contain 2 or S times this amount of COi 
and, more important, the COi content may vary from hour to hour. By 
removing the air, variation in the atmospheric COj as a source of error is 
eliminated. For the submicroanalyses in which pressures are read with the 
gas at 0.5 cc, volume, this elimination is a necessity for results accurate 
within 1 per cent. 

2. Removal of inert gases to accelerate CO* ahsorplion. After the reaction 
with ninbydrin has been completed, the transfer of COj from the reaction 
vessel to the alkali solution in the manometric chamber is quicker in the 
absence of the inert gases of the air. If the original air content of the 
vessel were present in the system during the transfer, the air molecules 
would so retard the contacts of COi with the alkali in the chamber that 3 
times as many passages of the gas back and forth would be necessary to get 
all the COs absorbed. 

3. Prevention of positive pressure. The evacuated tube can be closed and 
boated in a water bath without developing- pasitivo pressure to cause 
danger of losing COj. In consequence a number of tubes can be heated 
together, and their COj contents determined in rapid sequence later. 


Heating mth Ninhydrin — ^The reaction vessels are placed in a 
rack, and are completely immersed in an upriglit position in a 
bath of actively boiling water. Immersion in the boiling water is 
continued for a period which depends on the ninhydrin concen- 
tration and pH of the solution, as shown in Fig, 2.^“ After the 
first minute of heating the vessels are shaken a little, without 
removal from the bath, to insure distribution of the dissolved 
ninhydrin. The vessels must be immersed as far as tie clamps. 

It is desirable, particularly when determining amino acids m 
complex biolo^cal mixtures, to limit the boiling time accurately 
to the specified number of minutes. Lysine, cystine, and glutamic 
acid give more than the theoretical yield of COs if the boiling vit 
ninhydrin is unduly prolonged, and peptides and proteins are 


During the heating of an amino acid at 100° with the 
ninhydrin used, the reaction follows approximately a linear curve, en 
log of unevolved CO 2 is plotted against minutes of heating. The 
the curves of Fig. 2 were obtained with alanine by plotting such logan 
curves until they indicated evolution of 99.9 per cent of the theoretica 
In so far as the amino acids differ, alanine is one of the mote slow y rea 
ones, and the periods indicated are adequate for all. 
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vcrj' slowb” hydrolj’-zed. Error due to these causes is minimal if 
the heating is limited to the specified durations. 

Absorption of CO- by Alkali in Van Slyke-Neill The 

cliamber is prepared by measuring into it 2 cc. of the 0.5 n sodium 
hydroxide solution, as described on p. 521 of the paper by Van 
Sl.yke and Folch (25). (The alkali u-sed contains no hydrazine 



Fig. 2. Boiling periods required to complete the formation of COj in 
solutions of pH 2.5 and 4.7 and varying ninhydrin concentrations. 

in the present analysis.) The reaction vessel is brought to 38- 
40°, ” and is then attached to the manometric chamber, as shown 

“ A 2 liter beaker of water with a micro burner several inches below can 
easily be kept at this temperature, and serves as a convenient bath for 
warming the tubes. When CO 2 determinations are run off on a series of 
reaction vessels which have been boiled together, one vessel at a time is 
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iri Fig. 3. The mercury in the chamber is lowered to the middle 
of the chamber (Fig. 3 show.s the relations at this moment), and 



3 hamber and flask are connectea Dy removiug ^ 

turning the stop-cock at the top of the chamber . 6 c 

jlaced ill the 38-40° bath, and each is allowed to warm for about 10 
vhile the CO. is determined in its predecessor. 
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rubber tube is inspected to make sure that it opened when the 
clamp was removed. The glass cock at the top of the chamber is 
also inspected to make sure that it is completely open, so that gas 
flow through it will be free and unhindered. 

The CO 2 is now transferred from the warm reaction vessel to 
the alkali in the chamber by raising and lowering the mercury in 
the chamber, making each round trip in about 10 seconds. During 
each lowering (he reaction vessel is shaken by hand, so that the solu- 
tion in it wlurls about the wall. The number of excursions of the 
mercury required to obtain complete absorption of the CO 2 depends 
somewhat on the volume of the solution. With 1 cc. of solution 
six excursions suffice; with 2 cc., seven; with 3 cc., eight; with 
4 cc., nine; with 5 cc., ten. 

The solution in the reaction vessel must be warmed to 38-/, 0 at 
the beginning of the exlraeiion and must be shaken each lime the 
mercury is lowered, or the transfer of CO 2 will not be complete with 
the above number of excursions. If the extraction starts wuth 
the solution at 20° instead of 38°, 3 times as many excursions are 
required. Also, even if the solution is warmed to 38 , but i.s not 
shaken during the excursions, about 3 times as many are required. 
It is not desirable to start the extraction with the solution warmer 
than 40°, or an appreciable volume of water may distil over from 
the reaction vessel into the chamber, and cause a shghtly low result 
by making the S volume greater than the 3 cc. for which the factoi s 

are calculated. 


Th.l.bo,o! 

o{ a suction pump, as desenbed on p. 524 and g- tlie 

Folch (25) . Because of the high vacuum m the 

present analyses, however, it is desirable fo rep ace ■ 3 5 

Fig. 4, B of Van Slyke and Folch by a capillary of 1 mm. ^ ^ ^ 

cm in length. This serves as a brake to the uuushmg air n h«i th 
on the leveling bulb is released, and prevents the ^ 

metric chamber from rising too fast to control . n inrhes below 

ingaction, itiswelUostationthc mercury IcvchngbulbSorlOnches^i^^^^^^^ 

the 50 cc. mark on the chamber. The most convement 
and opening the capillary aperture of the device is a ^ " series of 

alternately laid on and removed from the opening. ^ j . j 

analyses are done, this simple suction pump device will be found Ing . 

desirable. 


After the last upward excursion the mercup' is lowered to the 
middle of the chamber, and both the cock at the top and the coc 
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leading to the leveling bulb are closed. The reaction vessel is 
then removed, and the capillary by which it has been attached is 
sealed with mercuiy, as shown in Figure 3, A of Van Slyke and 
Folch (25). 

Determination of CO 2 in the Manomelric Apparatus — ^From this 
point the technique is that described for the same phases of the 
carbon determination by Van Slyke and Folch (25) under the 
headings, “Ejection of unabsorbed gases,” “Extraction of COs 
and reading of pi,” “Reabsorption of CO 2 and reading of jh,” 
and “Washing chamber after analysis” (see pp. 524-527 of their 
paper (25)). 

The manometer readings are made with the gas volume at 0.5 
or 2.0 cc., according to the amount of amino acid carboxyl, as 
indicated in Table I. 

Blank Analysis for c Correction 

The c correction, due chiefly to carbonate in the 0.5 N NaOH, 
is the value of pi — pi found in a blank analysis, with the reagent 
present, but no amino acid. The correction must be redetermine 
whenever fresh 0.5 N NaOH is prepared. The ninhydrin may e 
omitted from the blank analysis, since in no case has it been foun 
to contribute to the c correction. Omission of the ninhy rm 
from the blanks results in an appreciable saving of this expenj^e 
reagent. However, before one relies on blanks in which nin y •'W' 
is omitted, its lack of effect should be confirmed with the 
reagents used. The value of c, with properly prepare • 
NaOH, is usually 6 or 7 mm., measured at 2 cc. volume, or 
30 mm. at 0.5 cc. volume, and is constant for a given set of reagen 

PROCEDURE FOR MACROANAIiYSES 

For samples with 1.8 to 4.0 mg. of carboxyl nitrogen, 
cedurc is identical with that for smaller samples, cxcep 

following details. _ a n r 

The minimum volume of solution used is 2 instead 0 c ^ 

The amounts of ninhydrin and citrate buffer aie mcie 
150 mg. of ninhydrin and 200 mg. of citrate. ^ 

The CO 2 pressure is measured with the gas at 10 cc. 

A drop of caprylic alcohol is routinely added o 
vessel, because so much precipitate is likely to or 
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foaming will occur during the transfer of CO 2 from the vessel to 
the manometric chamber. 

ALTERNATE PROCEDURE WITH USE OF CARBON COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS FOR NINHYDRIN-CO2 METHOD 

Tliis is the original technique of Van Slyke and Dillon (24). 
One can do only about half as many determinations per hour as 
with the procedure described in the preceding pages; and as the 
atmospheric air in the reaction vessel is not removed, the results 
are less precise, because affected bj' variations in atmospheric 
COj. However, if the carbon apparatus is at hand, and only an 
occasional isolated ninhydrin-COj analj’^sis is required, with micro 
or macro (not submicro (see Table D) amounts, it may be con- 
venient to employ this procedure. 

The apparatus is that used bj^ Van Sl 5 'ke and Folch ((25) Fig. 
1), e.\'cept that the small C 3 dinder marked F in the above figure 
is not needed, although it does no harm if present. No water 
bath is required. The combustion tube is used as reaction vessel. 

The reagents are as described in this paper for the routine 
ninydrin method. 

In the analysis not more than 2 cc. of amino acid solution is 
placed in the combustion tube. The amount of ninhydrin used is 
50 mg. for 1 cc. of solution, 100 mg. for 2 cc. The first steps of the 
procedure are the same as are described in the preceding pages of 
this paper through the stage marked “Chilling the solution.” 

From this point the procedure is as follows; 

2 cc. of 0.5 N NaOH are measured into the manometric chamber, 
as in the combustion method. The ninhydrin is measured into 
the combustion tube. The ground joint of the combustion tube 
is lubricated with a ring of glycerol, and the apparatus is assembled 
as shown in Fig. 2 of Van Slyke and Folch (25), but with cock a 
open. The solution in the tube is heated to boiling and is boiled 
gently for 3 minutes when the pH is 4.7, 4 minutes when it is 2.5, 
6 minutes when it is 1. During the boiling the leveling bulb is 
set at such a level that the mercury surface in it is 10 or 20 mm. 
below the mercury surface in the chamber, so that the boiling is 
at almost atmospheric pressure. Boiling must be so gentle that 
the upper half of the glass connecting tube remains cool. 

At the end of the boiling period the micro burner is lowered 
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several cm. below the bottom of the reaction tube, and the gas is 
passed back and forth between the tube and the chamber six times. 
At each lowering of the mercury in the chamber the solution boils 
vigorouslj’', but the heat should be so gentle that no liquid passes 
oyer into the chamber. 

After six passages the burner is removed from below the tube, 
the leveling bulb is held at such a level that about 15 cc. of gas aie 
in the chamber, and the cock between the chamber and the reaction 
tube is closed. The 15 cc. of gas thus trapped in the chamber are 
freed of CO 2 by raising and lowering the mercury six times. The 
unabsorbed gas in the chamber is then ejected. 

To transfer the last portions of CO 2 to the alkali in the chamber, 
the mercury in the latter is lowered to the middle of the chamber 
and the chamber is reconnected with the reaction vessel. The 
latter is gently heated again, and the remaining CO 2 is absorbed 
by six more passages of the gas. 

The reaction tube is then disconnected from the chamber, and 
the C 02 absorbed in the alkali is determined as described on pp. 
525-527 of Van Slyke and Folch (25). 

Calculations 

The pre.ssurc, Pco- of CO 2 fs’om amino arid carboxyl groups, 
is calculated as 


PCO- Pi - Pi - c 

The correction c is the value of pi — fi obtained in the blank 
analysis. 

The carboxyl carbon or carboxyl nitrogen is calculated as 
Mg. carboxyl caiboii or nitrogen = PcOt X factor 


The values of the factors are given in Table II. 

The carbon factors are computed by Eejuation 1 of Van 
(25), based on Van SlyKc and Sendroy (28), with the fo n^Yln 
for the constants. 


10 

2 

0.5 


1.007 

1.017 

1.037 


Macroanalysis 
Microanalysis 

Submioroanalysis ^ 

.4 in all thi ee analyses is 50; the a' of the acid fiqi° times the a' 

mined by the method of Van Slykc (23) and found to be 0.891 t.m 
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Table II 

Factors by Which PcOs is Multiplied to Obtain Mg. of Carboxyl Carbon or 

Carboxyl Nitrogen 


Temper- 

Carboxyl carbon 

Carboxyl nitrogen* 

Bturc 

to “ 10 

1 « 1.007 

a « 2 
i « 1.017 

a ■= 0.5 

t = 1.037 

0 = 10 
t = 1.007 

a » 2 
t « 1.017 

a as 0,5 
i « 1.037 

•c. 







15 

0.007168 

0.001447 


0.008361 

0.001688 

0.0004303 

16 

133 

39 

69 

320 

79 

0.0004280 

17 

097 

32 

50 

278 

71 

58 

18 

061 

25 

32 

237 

62 

37 

19 

026 

18 

14 

196 

54 

16 

20 

0.006991 

11 


156 

46 

0.0004195 

21 

958 

04 

78 

117 

38 

74 

22 

926 

0.001397 

61 

078 

30 

54 

23 

893 

91 

44 

040 

23 

35 

24 

860 

84 

28 

003 

15 

16 


827 

78 

12 

0.007964 

08 

0.0004097 


797 

71 


928 

0.001599 

79 


767 

65 


893 

92 

60 


736 

59 

65 

858 

85 

42 


706 

53 


822 

78 

25 


676 

47 

35 

787 

71 

07 


648 

42 


755 

66 

0.0003990 


621 

36 


723 

59 

74 


593 

30 


690 

52 

57 

34 

566 

25 

78 

658 

46 

41 

35 

538 

20 

64 

626 

40 

25 


* “Carboxyl nitrogen” = carboxyl carbon X 14.01/12.01. 
t a is the volume in cc. at which PcOt is measured, and i the correction 
factor for reabsorption of CO 2 (26). The volume (<S) of solution extracted 
in the Van Slyke-Neill chamber is 3 cc. for all three types of analyses. 

For the most precise results, the factors must, for each apparatus and 
type of analysis, be multiplied, either by the ratio 
Actual a found by calibration 
a assumed in calculation of Table II 

or by the empirical b correction factor found in analyses of a pure amino 
acid (see text for b correction factor and Table HI for examples of its 
determination) . 
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of water. Because this value of a' is somewhat higher than the a! for the 
lactate-hydrazine solutions used for carbon combustions (25), the carbon 
factors for a — 2 and a ~ 10 in Table II are slightly higher than those ap- 
plied to carbon combustions (25), 


Correction of Factors by Analyses of Pure Amino Acids 

In each apparatus the precise factors for calculation of carboxyl 
values tvill as a rule deviate slightly from the factors in Table II, 
because the volumes of a and A in the manometric chamber are 
likely to deviate slightly from the values assumed for them in the 
calculation of Table II, the thermometer in the water jacket of 
the apparatus may have a slight correction, and, if a micro balance 
is used, its rider may also have its correction. The simplest way 
to correct for deviations in all these constants is, as in the carbon 
combustion method (p. 530 (25)), to perform a series of analyses 
on a pure substance. One of the amino acids is used which gives 
theoretical results under all conditions of the analysis. All the 
corrections for the apparatus are included in one factor, b, whic 
is calculated as 


theoretical carboxyl K 

carboxyl N calculated from Pco- by factor in Table 11 

The corrected factors arc calculated at 3° intervals as b times 
the factors in Table II, and are plotted against temperature or 
use with the apparatus. 

Table III gives an example of data used to deterrnine the correc^ 
tion factors for an apparatus. These data also indicate t e or e 
of the constancy of results obtainable by the method. 


CO 2 Yields from Different Amino Acids 

The yicld.s of carbo.xyl CO 2 from most of the amino «cids 
by protein hydrolysis, and also from three others, are s ow 
Table IV, with variations of the reaction medium. ^ 

The reactions in glacial acetic acid were carried out J ^ 
over a free flame in a combustion tube as describe 
The procedure, of preliminary evacuation followed y * 
in a hot bath, for routine analyses in aqueous solution, 
applied when the medium is glacial acetic acid, ^ pre- 

tion starts so quickly that some CO 2 would be los ^ „.erc 
liminary evacuation. The results with aqueous s 
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Table III 

Analyses of Alanine to Determine Apparatus CorrcclionFactor,hJor Macro-, 
Micro-, and Suhmicroanalyses 


Type of analysis (see 
Taule I), conditions of 
reaction, and a volume* 


Macro 

3 CO. solution 
150 mg. ninhydrin 
100 " buffer, pH 2.5 
a = 10 cc. uncorrected, 
10.008 cc. by cali- 
bration 


Micro 

2 cc. solution 
100 mg. ninhydrin 
50 “ buffer, pH 


bration 


Reac- 

tion 

vessel 

used 

(Fis. 

Alanine 

sample 

Pco-. 

Tem- 

pera- 

ture 

Carboxyl N 
factor from 
Table II. 
uncorrected 

Jarboxyi 

N cal- fir 
culat^ 

fa 

corrected 

factor 

■ 


ESI’ 

*c. 


per cent 


14.730t 

290.4 

24.5 

0.007984 

15.74 


17.725t 

348.4 

24.4 

7988 

71 


17.684t 

347.1 

24.4 

7989 

68 


16.317t 

319.3 

23.2 


72 

(t 

16.650t 

325.2 

22.5 

8059 

74 

Avei 

age . . . 




15.72 

1 Mean deviation from average . . . 

±0.02 ± 

Correction factor calculated from cali- 
Rl-of ed a. of 10.008 

A 

3.284t 

321.3 

25.0 

0.001608 

15.73 

<< 

3.3971 

330.7 

25.1 

607 

65 

<< 

4.088 

403.1 

28. C 

585 

63 

it 

4.088 

403.5 

28.C 

585 

63 

B 

4.6051 

1449.f 

25. S 

605 

67 

<( 

3.340- 

1327.J 

25/ 

604 

65 

C 

4.088 

404.5 

28. ( 

585 

67 

1 

4.088 

403.' 

28. ( 

) 585 

1 64 

Average. . 




15.66 

_i_n - 


1.000 


1.001 


Correction factor calculated from cali- 
brated a of 2.006 . 


1.004 


Submicro 
1 cc. solution 
50 mg. ninhydrin 
50 “ buffer, pH 2.5 
a = 0.5 cc. uncorrected,] 
0.501 cc. by cali- 
bration 



Average. . 

Mean deviation from average 


15.62' 

±0.05] 


* ■*" * 

Correction factor calculated from cali- 
brated o of 0.501 — ' ' 


1.006 

id bO.OOS 

1.002 


* a = gas volume at which , .„,.b mpisured as 

t Samples weighed on micro balance. Other samples neie measured 

aliquots, within co. ±0.001 cc., of standard so utions. 
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Table IV 

Quanitlalivc Evohition of CO; from Amino Acids Heated icith Xtnhydm 
xindcr Varying Conditions of pH, Time, and Sotcent 
Concentration of ninhydrin, 50 mg. per cc. in acetic acid and in wafer at 
pH 4.7 and 2.5, 42 mg. per cc. in water at pH 1. 

Yields reported by the integers 1 or 2 are quantitative and not increased 
by longer heating; yields reported to two decimal places are increased by 
longer heating. 


Ammo acid 


Moles COi evoU ed per mol© amino acid 


In Tvater solution* 

pH 4 7 

6 mm. 

pH 2 5 

7 mm. 

pH n 

S mm. 15 min. 


In gUMi 
acebc 
aadt 
4 mu 


Amino acids found in protein hydrolj'sates 


Glycine. . 

1 

0.95 

0.80 

0.93 

1 

Alanine 

1 

1 

0.97 

1 

1 

Valine 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Leucine 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Serine 

1 

1 


1 

I 

Threonine 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Hydroxyglutamlc acid 

1.03 

1 


1 


Glutamic acid 

1.02 

1 


1 

1.14 

.Aspartic acid 

2 

2 


2 

1.90 

Phenylalanine 

1 

1 


I 

1 

Tyrosine 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Tryptophane 

1 

0.90 


0.90 

0 ^ 

Proline 

1 

1 


1 

i 

Hydroxyproline 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Cystine 

1.50 

1.89 

2.00 

2 07 


Methionine 

1 

1 


1 


Arginine 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Histidine 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Lysine 

1.34 

1 05 

1.00 

1.02 


Hydroxylysinc 

1.07 

1 02 

1.00 

1.01 

■ — 


.4.mino acids not usually found in protein hydrolysates 


Homocystine 

Ornithine 

^-.4.1anine 


1 

1 OG 
0.16 


1 

1 01 
0 


1.01 

0 


0 87 


• Heated by immersion of evacuated reaction vessels in boiling 

described on p. G42 et scg. . in eora- 

I Glacial acetic acid solutions were heated nith open 
bustion tubes, as described on p. 647 et scg. pnncentratioa 

J The solutions marked “pH 1” contained H 3 PO< in 
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obtained by the routine technique, with evacuated reactwn v^sels. 
(For the synthetic hydroxyglutamic acid we thank Dr. H. U. 
Dakin; for the homocystinc, cystine, and methionine, Dr. Vincent 

du Vigneaud.) , , • x 

In each instance where the yield of CO. is shown by the integer 

1 or 2, the yield was theoretical and no additional CO. was ^ol^^d 
when the heating was prolonged beyond the time given. For the 
exceptional amino acids which do not give precise stoichiometric 
and completed reactions in the standard reaction intervals, lesults 
are given to two decimal places. 

The sharp difference in the behavior of the extra carboxyl group 
of aspartic add from the extra carboxyl groups of the 5-carbon 
dicarboxylic acids, glutamic and hydroxyglutamic acids, is note- 
worthy; aspartic acid evolves 2 moles of CO., while 
hydroxyglutamic evolve only 1 CO. each at pH 1 or 2.5, and onl^ 

1.02 to 1.03 at pH 4.7. 

Reaction Rates of the Diamino Adds and Alamne at pH 1 
{I jv HzPOf) 

Solutions of appro-ximately 0.02 m concentration were prepared 
of lysine dihydrochloride, histidine dihydrochloride, ar^^ 
monochloride, and ot-alanine, and 0.01 m cys me. calibrated' 
of the solutione »erc — d 

pipette into reaction J’ ni^wdrin were added 

0.4 cc. portions of 6 m H 3PO4. 100 mg. 01 nmnyui 

to each and the tubes were evacuated and immersed m g 
water for varying intervals. They were then <^ooled nnd^ ^e 
tap and the CO. was determined as described for 
The results are given in Fig. 4, which shows that 

of histidine, arginine, cystine, 9 in 

evolved from each if the boiling period is set at 8 to 9 y 
the presence of concentrations of 42 mg. o mn ^ . 

of 1 M H3PO4. Arginine and histidine yield 1 mde 0 CO. m any 

period longer than 6 ^utes, evolve additional 

slowly with their carboxjds, and then . noiwppn R and 9 
CO., so that their time must be empirically set at 
minutes to ^ve theoretical results. If monoamm jg 

present, as exemplified by alanine, one may run , ^ <2 

minutes to obtain complete yields from them, an 
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per cent error in the CO 2 from the lysine and +5 per cent for 
the cystine. 

Choice of pH for Reaction with Ninhydrin 

From Table IV and Fig. 4 it appears that if one wishes to deter- 
mine the free amino acids- in a mixture, such as a protein hy- 



Boiling time, minutes 

Fig . 4. Time curves of CO 2 evolution from lysine, arginine, Ws 
alanine reacting at pH 1 with ninhydrin concentration o 

drolysate, blood filtrate, or other biological fluid ^ ggent, 

all the amino acids jdelded by protein hydrolysis carrying 

results approximating theoretical will be „ vields are 

out the ninhydrin reaction at pH 2.5. There ® being 

theoretical with most of the amino acids, the ex P g 5 

glycine, tryptophane, and cystine, winch are low ( , > 

per cent, respectively), and lysine, which is high (105 pe 
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If, however, one separates by precipitation with phosphotungstic 
acid the mixture of amino acids in a protein hydrolysate, the 
precipitated group, viz. histidine, arginine, b'sine, hydroxylysine, 
and cystine, will yield theoretical results by reaction with ninhydrin 
at pH 1 and 8 to 9 minutes boiling (with 42 mg. of ninh5^drin per 
cc. of reacting solution), while the “monoamino” group in the 
filtrate will yield theoretical results at pH 4.7, the only exceptions 
being the excess of 2 to 3 per cent yielded by glutamic and hydroxy- 
glutamic acids. 


Table V 

PepLides and Amino Acid Derivatives 


Substance 


Peptides 
Glycylproline 
Glycylalanine . 
Glycyltrileucine 
Glycylalanylglyoine 
Glycylglycine 
Glycyl-i-leucine 
Glycyl-J-phenylalanine 
Glutamyl-Z-tyrosine 
1-Leucylglycine 
Dialanylglycine 
Dileucyldiglycine 
Glutathione 

Other amino acid derivatives 
Glycine anhydnde 
Glycylamide. 
N-Dimethylglycine 
Hippuric acid 
a-Benzenesulfonyllyaine 
Sarcosine 

c-Garbobenzoxylyaine 


Moles COi liberated per 
mole substance when heated 
m 5 per cent aqueous mn- 
hydrm solution for 6 nun. 
at pH 2 5 

Per cent 
total N deter- 
mined as 
carboxyl N 

0.01 

0.5 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.016 

0 8 

0.00 j 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0 00 

0 

0.02 

0 7 

0.02 

0.7 

1.00 

33.3 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.8 

80 

1 

50 


Peptides and Other Amino Acid Derivatives of Definite Composition 

The failure of peptides other than glutathione (which has the 
— CH(NH2)-C00H group free) and of certain other amino acid 
derivatives to evolve CO2 when boiled vdth ninhydrin is shown 
in Table V. 
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If the peptides which evolve 0.01 or 0.02 mole of CO 2 in 6 minutes 
are heated for long periods with ninhydrin, the CO 2 evolved in- 
creases as a linear function of the time. The increase is due pre- 
sumablj^ to gradual hydrolysis to amino acids. 

Proteins and Peptones 

Table VI shows that proteins and Witte’s peptone yield amounts 
of CO 2 so .slight as to be ordinarily negligible; the CO 2 from each 
of the three proteins indicates carboxyl nitrogen equal to only 
0.03 per cent of the protein nitrogen. This slight evolution of 
CO 2 appears attributable to hydrolysis of protein in the solution 
at 100° and pH 2.5. If the reaction vessels are left at 100° for an 
houi-, evolution of CO 2 continues at the same slow rate observed 
in the first 6 minutes. 


Table VI 

Carhoxyl Nitrogen Yielded by Peptones and Proteins at pH S.S 
Ninhydrin concentration 50 mg. per co. 


Substance 

1 Carboxyl K detcr- 
minea in 


per cent of total N 

Witte’s peptone 

0.21 

Serum albumin 

0.03 

Hemoglobin . 

0.03 

Casein 

0.03 


When free amino acids are determined in the presence of pro* 
teins, the effect of the latter will be negligible, unless the ratio 0 
protein to amino acids is great; protein 100 times the amino aci s 
would cause only a plus error of 3 per cent in the determine 
amino acids. Also, the linear time reaction of the pro 
makes it easy to correct for the protein effect when it is signi can^^ 
The correction is made by measuring the “after reac 10 
as follows: 

Correction for Reaction of Proteins with Ninydrin from 

hydrin-COs determination is finished, the reaction vessel, e a 
the chamber icithonl releasing its vacuum, is heated again exac jetcr- 
routine analysis, and the COj formed during the second formed 

mined. Because of the linear time reaction of the proteins, ® j f^om 
from them during the second heating period will equal a 
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them during the first period. Hence the correction for COj evolved from 
protein is mnde by subtracting the CO, evolved during the second heating 
period (the "after reaction”) from that formed during the first period. 
The dilTcrenco is the COs from the free amino acids 

This correction can be used in determining the free amino acids, without 
removal of proteins, in blood plasma, where the ratio of proteins to free 
amino acids is of the order of 200. 

As shown by Table V, some peptides hydrolyze to the extent of 1 or 2 
per cent during the reaction u ith ninhydiin at pH 2.5. If any such peptides 
are present in the protein-amino acid mixture, correction for their effect 
on the free amino acid value is included by the above procedure. 


Tabde VII 

Substances Other Than Ammo Acids and Their Derivatives 


Substance 

Moira COj liberated per mole subatoaee 
when heated 6 tmn in water Eolution 
with 60 mg of Dinbydrm per cc 

In water solution 
at pH 2 5 

[ In glacial acetic 
[ acid 

Ascorbic acid 

0.10 


Creatinine . ... 

0 

0.33 

Ammonia 

0 

i 

Glucosamine ' 

0 


Ethanolamine 

0 


XJrea 

0 005 1 


Creatine 

0 i 


Guanidine acetate 

0 1 

0 

Aniline 

0 i 

0 

Dipropyiamine 

0 1 


Lactic acid 

0 


Citric “ 

0 ! 


Acetic “ 

0 ; 


Oleic " 

0 i 



Substances Othei’ Than Amino Acids and Their Denmtives 

The only non-nitrogenous organic acid thus far encountered 
which evolves COz as the result of reaction with ninhydrin under 
the conditions of the analysis at pH 2.5 is ascorbic acid (Table VII) . 
It is interesting that creatinine, which reacts with ninhydrin in 
aqueous solution but slightly at pH 4.7 and not at all at pH 2.5, 
evolved 0.33 mole of COj when boiled with ninhydrin in glacial 
acetic acid for 4 minutes. Elhanolamine and glucosamine, inert 
at pH 2,5, as shown in Table VII, evolve traces of COa at pH 4.7. 
The slight CO 2 evolution from urea is not due to reaction writh 
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ninhydrin, but to hydrolysis by the hot water. ActuaU}"^ only 
about half as much CO 2 is evolved in the presence of ninhydrin 
as in its absence; a combination appears to be formed between 
urea and ninhydrin which evolves CO 2 more slowly than does urea. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE NINHYDRIN-CO2 METHOD 
Analytical Determination of Purity of Amino Acids 

As indicated by Table IV, theoretical results can be obtained 
with any of the known amino acids yielded by protein hydrolysis 
if the reaction is carried out at a properly chosen pH. A sample 
of 4 to 6 mg. suffices for an accuracy of 2 or 3 parts per 1000. The 
procedure affords one of the quickest and most accurate micro- 
methods for determination of analytical purity^ of amino acid 
preparations. 

Determination of Free Amino Acids in Biological Material 

Because of the specificity of the ninhydrin-C02 reaction foi 
free amino acids, it is adapted to the determination of free amino 
acids in complex biological mixtures. As mentioned above, it 
can be used to determine free amino acids in blood plasma without 
removal of the proteins. Methods for blood and urine will be pub- 
lished in a later paper. 


Estimation of Lysine Plus Hydroxylysine in Diamino Acid Mixtures 

from Difference between Amino Nitrogen and Carboxyl Nitrogen 

When in a mixture of the diamino acids, lysine, arginine, and 
histidine, the amino nitrogen is determined by the nitrous aci 
method (21) and the “carboxyl nitrogen" by reaction wt nin 
hydrin at pH 1, each of the diamino acids has a ratio of ! • 

NH 2 : COOH except l.ysine, which has a ratio of 2:1. I» a- 
of these amino acids therefore, as shown experimentally by ® 
VIII, the lysine can be calculated from the excess of NH 2 a 
COOH by the formula 


Lysine N = 2(aniino N - carboxyl N) 

If hydroxjdysine is present, it Avill be estimated 
If cystine also is present, as it frequently is when 
base fraction of a protein hydrolysate is precipita e 
photungstic acid (22), the cystine will not interfere with the . 
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plus h 3 'droxy}ysine estimation, since cystine, like histidine and 
arginine, has a 1:1 ratio for NHitCOOH. In the presence of 
cystine it %\’ill, however, be necessar}'- to add KI to the nitrite 
of the amino nitrogen reagents, as sho^vn by Kendrick and Hanke 
(10), to prevent cystine from giving higher than theoretical NHa 
values. 

In the experiment of Table VIII solutions of 10 cc. volume were prepared 
with varying amounts of lysine, histidine, and arginine. The magnitudes 
of the carboxyl and amino nitrogen concentrations were similar to those 
encountered in the diamino acid solutions obtained in the nitrogen distribu- 
tion method (22) for analysis of hydrolyzed proteins. 

Carboxyl determinations were done in duplicate on 1 cc. portions, with 
measurement of COj pressures with the gas at 2 cc. volume. Since the 
experiments w’ere done before the present technique with preliminary 
evacuation had been introduced, the original procedure of Van Slyke and 
Dillon (24) was followed. The reaction with ninhydrin was carried out at 
pH 2.5, with exactly 3 minutes boiling over a free Same, the time being 
counted from the moment when boiling began. These conditions had been 
found to give theoretical carbo.xyl values for lysine as well as the other 
diamino acids; if, however, the boiling were continued longer than 3 min- 
utes, the values found for lysine would be too high. The present procedure, 
with preliminary evacuation and a pH of 1, demands less care and skill to 
yield theoretical carboxyl values with the hexone base mixture, but the 
data in Table VIII show that even the earlier technique was adequate. 

For amino nitrogen determination by the nitrous acid reaction, 3 cc. 
portions of each solution were diluted to 30 cc,, and 5 cc. aliquots, repre- 
senting 0.5 cc. of the original base solution, were used for duplicate analyses 
by the manometric method (21). 20 minutes were allowed for the reaction 
with nitrous acid at 21-23° to become complete with the oj-NHj of the lysine. 

The results are given in Table VIII. The maximum error of 
0.014 mg. of lysine nitrogen per cc. in a protein analj'^sis by the 
nitrogen distribution method (22) would be of the order of 0.2 
per cent of the total protein nitrogen. 

Estimation of Aspartic Acid in Amino Acid Mixtures 

The ability of aspartic acid to evolve 2 moles of CO 2 in the re- 
action with ninhydrin makes it possible b)’’ this reaction to de- 
termine aspartic acid in mixtures containing most of the other 
amino acids yielded by protein h 3 'drolysis. As a simple case, in 
the mixture of glutamic and aspartic acids obtained from protein 
h3’drolysates by the barium method of Jones and Moeller (9), 
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the proportion of aspartic acid can be determined by subtracting 
from the carboxyl nitrogen determined at pH 2.5 the amino nitro- 
gen determined by the nitrous acid method (20). 

(4) (Aspartic acid N) = (COOH-N) - (NH:-N) 

Similarly aspartic acid can be measured by the excess of carboxyl 
nitrogen over amino nitrogen in mixtures vnth such amino acids 


Table VIII 


Analysis of Known Hexone Base Mixlures with Calculation of Lysine from 
Difference between Amino N and Carboxyl X 


Mixture 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 

vig. per 


ce. 

ec. 

ee. 

ee. 


Added substances 

Arginine dinitrate 


■ 

2.513 

1.387 


C6HhN«Oj-2HNO, 

Histidine diohloride 



4.675 

■ 

3.02! 

C.H,N50r2HCl 

Lysine dichloride 


2.765 

4.592 


6.012 

CjH,4N50a-2HCl 

Found 

Amino N 


0.868 


1.340 

1.115 

Carboxyl N 





0.694 

Lysine N calculated as 2(amino 
N-carboxyl N) 




1.280 


Calculated from added substances 
Amino N 


m 

H|i 

1.345 

1.122 

Carboxyl N 

0.690 

0.696 



0.699 

0.845 

Added lysine N 



Is^ 


Difference between lysine N cal- 
culated from analyses and lysine 
N added 

-0.014 

-0.014 

-1-0.001 

0 

-0.003 


as alanine, valine, etc., in which carboxyl and amino nitiogen ar 
are equal. Cystine, like aspartic acid, yields 2 moles o 
but the ratio of amino nitrogen to carboxyl nitrogen is 1 • » ^ 
the monoaminomonocarboxylic acids. ^ 

Lysine, hydroxylysine, proline, and ® . f p nres- 

only known amino acids yielded by protein hydrolys^ m P 
ence of which aspartic acid could not be measured by 
formula from carboxyl values determined at properly 
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In the presence of proline and hydroxyproline, however, aspartic 
acid could be calculated by Equation 5. 

(5) (Aspartic acid N) = (COOH-N) — (total N) 

In the monoamino acid fraction obtained after removal of the 
hexone bases from protein hydrolysates, only tryptophane with 
its 2 nitrogen atoms would apparently interfere with the calcula- 
tion of aspartic acid by Equation 5, if the ninhydrin reaction is 
carried out at pH 4.7; and a correction could be made for the 
extra nitrogen of the tryptophane after colorimetric estimation 
of this amino acid. Application of Equation 5 to the monoammo 
fractions of protein hydrolysates (unpublished) has in fact yielded 
results which agree fairly well with the amounts of aspartic acid 
expected from other data in the literature. 

Determination of Free Amino Adds in Protein Digests 

As shown in Tables V and VI, proteins react with ninhydrin so 
slightly that only 0.03 per cent of their nitrogen is determined as 
"carboxyl nitrogen,” and peptides, except those of the glutathione 
structure, react either not at all or only in tiaces. t appears 
therefore that the ninhydrin-CO? method offers a means for de- 
termining with but little error the free amino aci(^ m the mixtures 
of peptides and proteins encountered in protein digests. 

To obtain an indication of the pH most suited for the nmhydrin 
reaction in protein digests aliquots of a casein digest were ea e 
for varying periods, with ninhydrin in 5 per cent concen ra ion, 
at pH 1, 2.5, and 4.7, and time curves of the CO 2 production at 
these pH levels were plotted. The digest had 
two-thirds of its amino acids completely liberated, while the otne 

third was still in the form of peptides. 

The results are shown in Fig. 5. It is seen that the curves ot 
CO 2 production at pH 1 and 2.5 rise sharply to the same maximum, 
which is reached in the same time required for free ammo aei 
to complete the reaction (Fig. 2). On the other hand t e reac 10 
at pH 4.7 does not reach a definite maximum in this une, 
continues slowly to rise to higher levels, indicating forma ion 0 
additional CO 2 , presumably from secondary reactions of soine 
of the aldehydes formed by the primary reaction. appea 
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therefore that pH 2.5 or 1 is preferable to pH 4.7 for the reaction 
m protein digests. 

The presumable sources of the slow secondary formation of 
COj at pH 4.7 are lysine, glutamic acid, and hydrox3’’glutamic acid. 
As is seen in Table IV, these all yield more than theoretical 
amounts of CO2 in the regular reaction period at pH 4.7, but not 



Min. 5 10 15 20 

Time of immersion 
in boiling water 

Fig. 5. Time curves of COi formation of casein digest heated with nw 
hydrin at 50 mg. per cc. concentration and at pH 1, 2.5, and 4.7. 

at pH 2.5, except for a diminished amount from lysine, 
prolongation of the reaction the excess formation of CO2 incre^e^- 
The amounts of these three amino acids in casein 
Schmidt’s summary (18) total 38 gm. per 100 gm. of casein, ^ 
amounts would about account for the extent, 
by which the CO2 yielded at pH 4.7 exceeded that at pH 
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Experimc7il Illustrating Liberation of Peptides and Free Amino Acids 
in Tryptic Digestion of Casein and Demonstrating Absence 
of Peptidase from Crystalline Trypsin 

Two preparations of trypsin were used. One was a crystalline 
trypsin prepared according to Northrop and Kunitz (13). The 
other was Fairchild’s commercial trypsin, which obviously con- 
tained peptidase as well.*- 

150 mp;. of casein were dissolved in about 15 cc. of water plus 18 to 20 
mg. of NajCOj The solution was brought to pH 8 by addition of 0.05 n 
HC l, 15 mg. of trypsin were added, and the solution was diluted to 20 cc. 
The mixtures were digested at 37“. .\t intervals samples of 1 cc. "'ere with- 
drawn and analyzed for amino nitrogen by the nitrous amd mctlmd (21) 
and for free amino acids by the ninydriii-CO- reaction at pH 2.5. 1 he ini- 

tial values were estimated from separate analyses of solutions of casein and 
of trypsin. The total nitrogen was determined by micro-Kjeldahl. Ihc 
results are shown in the curves of Fig. 6. 

Striking is the absence of free amino acids in the digest formed 
with crystallized trypsin. AVhen digestion had reached its limit, 
less than 1 per cent of the total nitrogen was in the 
amino acids, as shown by the ninhydrin-CO* method The in- 
crease in amino nitrogen, by the nitrous acid method, showed that 
digestion progressed as far as formation of peptides, but the 
carbox 3 d determination showed that practically no free hmino 
acids were liberated. Our negative results for peptidase activity 
in the crystalline trypsin agree with negative results of Northrop 
and Kunitz (13), who observed no measurable hj-drolysis of penta- 
glycylglycine, trW-alanyW-alanine, and tetra-rff-alanyl-d/-alanme. 

Comparison of the amino nitrogen, measured by ^ ® 
acid method, set free by the digestion (8.7 per cent of the total 
nitrogen) with the amount freed by total hydrolysis ( poi cen 
of the total nitrogen, as found in other experiments), m ica es 
that the peptides formed when digestion by crysta me rypsin 
reached its limit contained an average of seven or eight ammo 

acids per peptide molecule. . • j +1 

In contrast to the crystalline trypsin the crude frypsm evidently 
contained peptidase in addition to the proteinase. e per 
cent of nitrogen in the form of carboxyl nitropn, compared mt 

the 75 per cent formed by complete hj’^drolysis, indicates t a a ou 

» For the crystalline trypsin we thank Dr. J. S. Fruton. 
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20 per cent of the amino acids in the protein was liberated. The 
rest of this digest was in peptides of about the average size of tetra- 
peptides, as calculated from the ratio between the peptide amino 



nitrogen” (free amino acids only) during the digestions. 


nitrogen of the digest (amino nitrogen freed by the digestion 
carboxyl nitrogen) and the amount of amino nitrogen (65 
of the total N) liberated by complete hydrolysis. (This ca 
tion leaves prolyl peptides out of account.) 
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OO5 EVOLCTION BY AMINO ACIDS AND PEPTIDES TREATED 
WITH CHLORAi!INl>T 

The apparatus was the same described for the analysis with 
ninliydrin. The tubes shown in Fig. 1, A were employed for the 
analyses recorded in Table IX. 

The reagents were also the same with two exceptions: 

In place of the 0.5 n XaOH solution used for absorbing the CO 2 
evolved by the ninhydrin reaction, the solution containing 0.5 N 
KaOH plus 0.3 m hj^drazine, emplo 3 'cd by ^'an Slyke and Folch 
(25) in their carbon method, is used. The ehloramine-T gives off 
enough chlorine to taimish the mercury in the chamber unless the 
hydrazine is added to the alkali. 

In place of the solid ninhydrin a solution of chloramine-T was 
used as decarboxylating reagent. The solution was prepared by 
dissolving the chloramine~T (sodium salt) in 10 parts by weight 
of water. To this solution was added one-tenth its volume of 
saturated barium hydroxide solution. After standing half an 
hour or longer to complete precipitation of the CO 2 which was 
usually present as traces of carbonate in the chloramine-T, the 
solution was filtered into a bottle protected from atmospheric 
CO 2 . The bottle was then connected with a burette, with a blunt 
outlet tip that could be fitted tightly into the 3 mm. rubber tube 
of the reaction vessel (Fig. 1), Burette and bottle were arranged 
so that delivery of 0.5 cc. portions of the solution could be made 
into the reaction vessel without exposure to atmospheric CO 2 . 
The alkaline solution thus prepared could be used for a week or 
longer. 

Procedure — ^The amino acid, with 1 ec. of water, was placed in 
the reaction vessel. 50 mg. of citrate buffer were added for re- 
action at pH 2.5 or 4.7. For reaction in alkaline solution, no 
buffer was added; the alkali added as the barium hydroxide in the 
chloramine-T solution titrated to approximately 0.02 n in the 
reacting solution. 

When the reaction was to be run for only 2 minutes, the vessel 
and amino acid solution were heated to 45-46° before the 
chloramine-T solution was added. When the reaction was to be 
run for 10 minutes, however, the chloramine-T was added without 
previous warming of the reaction vessel. 

After the amino acid solution and buffer had been placed in the 
reaction vessel, the latter was closed with the adapter and evacu- 
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ated. The lumen of the rubber tube above the clamp was filled 
with Avater, in order to prevent air from entering the A'essel vdth 

Table IX 

Evolution of COifrom Amino Acids, Peptides, Urea, and Creatinine Reading 
with Chloramine-T at 4S°, at Varying pH and Time. Microanalyses 
with PcOi Measured at 2 Cc. Volume 
Volume of reacting solution, 1 5 cc : chloramine-T present, 46 mg 


Amino acid 


Gb^cine 

Alanine 

Leucine 

Serine 

Threonine 

Glutamic acid 

Aspartic acid 

Phenylalanine 

Tyrosine 

Tryptophane* 

Proline 

Hydroxyproline 
Cystinef 
Arginine . 

Histidine 

Lysine 

Glycylphenylalanine 

Glutamyltyrosmc 

Leucylglycine 

Glycylleucine 

Glycylglycine 


Urea 

Creatinine 

^-Alanine 


Moles COi e\ olved per mole substance 


AlkahneOC^K 
pH 4 7 Ba(OH)t (no buf- 
fer added) 


2 mm. ( 10 min [10 min 2 min [ 10 min 



0 005 0 0004 0 0003 

0 002 

0 025 


* Tryptophane formed with chloramine-T a brown precipi a 
of the other substances analyzed showed this reaction 
f Theoretical foi cystine is 2 moles of CO; 

the reagent solution next added. The ^ 

delivering the chloramine-T reagent solution was f 
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tube as far as the clamp, and the clamp was removed during de- 
livery of 0.5 cc. of the reagent into the vessel. The clamp was 
restored, and the vessel w’as disconnected from the burette without 
admission of any air. The rubber tube above the clamp was 
washed out with acidified water, in order to prevent absorption of 
atmospheric CO2 by adherent alkaline reagent solution. 

The vessel was then placed in a bath at 45-46° for either 2 or 10 
minutes. 

At the end of this reaction period, 0.5 cc. of 2 n lactic acid was 
run into the vessel from a burette in the same manner described 
for addition of the chloramine-T reagent. The vessel was then 
attached at once, while warm, to the chamber of the manometric 
apparatus, which had already been charged with 2 cc. of 0.5 n 
alkali solution containing hydrazine. 

The transfer of the CO2 from the vessel to the alkali-hydrazine 
solution in the chamber and the subsequent steps of the analysis 
were as described for the analysis with ninhydrin as decarboxy- 
lating reagent. 

Calculations — ^To calculate carboxyl carbon the carbon factors 
of Folch and Van Slyke (25) were used, instead of the factors in 
this paper, since the NaOH-hydrazine solution was used to absorb 
the CO2. The factors are about 0.5 per cent lower than those 
in Table II, because the solubility of CO2 in the acidified hj’^drazine- 
containing solution is less than in the acidified 0.5 n NaOH used 
for the ninhydrin analysis. 

Results — ^The results are given in Table IX. The analyses re- 
ported with “alkaline reaction about 0.02 n Ba(OH)2” were done 
vdthout the addition of any pH-regulating substance other than the 
barium hydroxide present in the chloraminc-T solution. The de- 
gree of reproducibility of the results cannot be stated with pre- 
cision, because repeated analyses were not run \vith most of the 
amino acids. The low results with cystine, which should 3deld 2 
moles of CO2, maybe due to the insolubility of this amino acid at the 
temperature used; it did not appear to go completely into solution. 
The same holds for tyrosine at pH 4.7. 

Some of the amino acids yield theoretical results. The reaction 
of Ij’sino at pH 2.5 or in alkaline solution is more sharply quantita- 
tive than when ninhydrin is used as the reagent. In general, 
however, the results with chloramine-T vary more frequently from 
theoretical than the results with ninhydrin, and the chloramine-T 
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reaction shows greater effects of pH variations. Also the peptides 
are split further witli ehloraniine-T than -with ninhydrin. 

SUMMARY 

An anaJj tical method for free amino acids is described in whicli 
O2 from their carbo-vyl gi'oups is evoh^ed in a few minutes by 
reaction witli ninhydrin, and is measured in the .Van Sb'ke-Keill 
manometiic apparatus. The same apparatus and technique serve 
for micro- and macroanalyses. The precision and rapidity of the 
method are such that it affords a convenient criterion of the 
analytical purity of isolated amino acids. 

Each of the knouui amino acids yielded by protein hj^drolysis 
evolves at properly chosen pH 1 mole of CO2, except aspartic acid 
and cystine, which evolve 2. Glutamic acid, unlike aspartic, 
evolves CO2 from only one carboxyl group. 

The CO^'forming reaction is uniquely specific for free amino 
acids, because it requires the presence, in the free, unconjugated 
state, of both the carboxyl gi’oup, and of the NHj or (in pro- 
line and hydroxyproline) the NH(CH2) gi'oup. 

Peptides as a class yield no CO;, or only traces, in the analysis. 
An exception among peptides is glutathione, in which glutamic acid 
is so linked that the — CHCXHz) • COOH group is free. 

Chloramine-T as a decarboxylating reagent gives results similar 
to those of ninhydrin, but le.ss sharply quantitative. 

When combined with the nitrous acid method for amino nitro- 
gen, the ninhydrin carboxyl method serves to estimate certain 
amino acids in mixtures with others. In mixtiu’es of the diamine 
acids, the excess of NHs over COOH serves to measure the Ij’sine 
plus hydroxylysinc. In mixtures of aspartic acid with glutamic 
acid, alanine, etc., the excess of dctenninable COOH over the VHs 
or total nitrogen serves as a measure of the aspartic acid. 

In protein digests carboxyl determinations indicate the amounts 
of free amino acids formed. 

• Crystalline trypsin was thus shown to digest casein to peptides, 
without liberation of free amino acids. 
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DETERMINATION OP FREE AMINO ACIDS BY TITRA- 
TION OP THE CARBON DIOXIDE FORMED IN THE 
REACTION WITH NINHYDRIN 

By DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, DOUGLAS A. MacFADYEN, and 
PAUL HAMILTON 

(Fro/n the Hospital of The Rockefeller Inslilide for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, August 11, 1941) 

In the present method the CO 2 evolved bj’' decarboxylating 
amino acids with ninhydrin is transferred to standard barium 
liydroxide and titrated. The conditions for making the ninhydrin 
reaction quantitative are those previously worked out for applica- 
tion in the manometric method (6, 7). The transfer of the COi 
to the barium hydroxide is done by a distillation in vacuo which is 
completed in 2 to 3 minutes. The titration, with added barium 
chloride to insure complete precipitation of the barium carbonate 
formed, follows a principle used by Krogh and Rehberg (2). 

After the present method was completed Christensen, West, 
and Dimick h) published a procedure in which Van Slyke and 
Dillon’s (6) conditions for the quantitative ninhydrin reaction 
were applied, and, as in the present method, the CO 2 was distilled 
into standard barium hydroxide and titrated. We nevertheless 
publish the present method because it is carried out somewhat 
more rapidly, and with cheaper and simpler apparatus. A pair of 
small Erlenmeyer flasks attached to a U-tube provides all the 
special apparatus required for the reaction, the distillation, and 
the titration. 

The titration yields results of the same order of constancy as 
the manometric method in the macro- and microanalyses. In the 
submicroanalysis, however, (carboxyl carbon under 0.1 mg.) the 
titration shows less constancy than the manometric procedure. 

When the manometric apparatus is available, the analj'sis based 
on it will usually be preferred, particularly for small amounts. 
The manometric procedure requires fewer precautions against 
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atmospheric CO 2 , is more accurate for minimal amounts of amino 
acids, and is free from the necessity of continual restandardization 
of solutions. With regard to rapidity there is little to choose 
between the two methods: each permits about six analyses 
per hour. 

In the following description the terms “macro,” "micro,” and 
“submicro” will be used to indicate analyses of amounts of amino 
acids similar to the amounts used for macro-, micro-, and suhmicro- 
analyses in the manometric procedure (7), “Macro” will mdicate 
analyses in rvhich the carboxyl nitrogen measured is from 3 to 5 
mg.; “micro,” analyses Avith 0.15 to 1 mg.; and “submicro,” 
analyses with less than 0.15 mg. 

The term “carhoxyl nitrogen” is used as preAuously (7) to 
indicate carboxyl carbon X 14/12; in each amino acid except 
aspartic acid, "carboxyl nitrogen” is S 5 monjTnous with a-amino 
or (in proline and hydrox 37 )rolme) with a-imino nitrogen. 

Apparatus 

The apparatus, two Pyrex 25 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks and a U-tube, 
is shoAvn in Fig. 1. The U-tube and necks of the flasks should be 
of approximately the same external diameter, 16 or 17 mm. The 
rubber tubing connecting them is of ^ inch (12 mm.) bore and 
3/16 inch -wall thickness. The precautions wdth regard to selection 
and cleaning of the rubber are the same as those described for t e 
manometric procedure (p. 633 (7)). The 25 cc. flasks should e 
chosen AAuth but slight flanges, or should haAm the flanges ° ' 
or pushed in AAuth a flame. The 25 cc. flasks may if desire e 
replaced by the special test-tubes used for the manometric ana yses 
(Fig. 1, .4 of the preceding paper (7)), AA'hich are perhaps more 
convenient for the submicrotitrations. 

A 5 cc. burette accurate to 0.01 cc. , , 

A Rehberg (4, 5) micro burette of 200 c.mm. capacity, nee 

only if submicroanalyses are to be done. 

A reservoir for COrfree air. One is conveniently made 01 
aspirator bottles of 2 liters each, with their loAver ^ 

nected by a rubber tube. The bottles are charged inth ^.0 
of 10 per cent NaOH solution. The upper opening o 
is closed by a soda lime tube, that of the other by a 
stopper connected Avith light rubber tubing ending 


one bottle 

perforated 

in a 
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capillan' from which CO:-free air can be drawn. Wiion aJ] the 
air from this Ijottle has been used, the soda lime tube and air exit 
tube on the two bottles are interchanged, the bottle now full of 
solution is elevated, and C02-free air is drawn from the other, after 
it has been shaken to assure absorption of all the CO 2 . The bottles 
are marked at intervals indicating 200 ce. for convenience in 
measuring air outflow. 

Calibrated glass spoons for convenient measurement of 50 and 
100 mg. charges of ninhj^drin and citrate buffer. These are the 
same as previously described (7). 

A water bath similar to that used for the manometric method 
(7). If several analyses are to be run simultaneously, which can 
easili"- be done, a rectangular bath will be somewhat preferable to 
a cylindrical one. 


Reagents 

Besides the citrate buffers and ninhydrin, described in the pre- 
ceding paper (7), the following will be needed. 

Approximately 0.25 n barium hydroxide containing 2 per cent of 
barium chloride. For macroanalyses. A saturated solution of 
barium hydroxide is titrated and diluted to bring its concentration 
to 0.3 N. 5 volumes of this solution are mixed with 1 volume of a 
neutral solution of barium chloride containing 12 gm. of 
BaCb -21120 per 100 cc. 

Approximately 0.125 n barium hydroxide conlaining 2 per cent 
of barium chloride. For microanalyses. Barium hydroxide is 
prepared of 0.15 n concentration, and 5 volumes are mixed with 
1 volume of the 12 per cent barium chloride. 

Approximately 0.0155 N barium hydroxide containing 10.5 per 
cent of barium chloride. For submicroanalyses. 1 volume of the 
0.125 N barium hydroxide is diluted with 7 volumes of the 12 per 
cent neutral barium chloride solution. 

Standard 0.1428, 0.071S8, and 0.02855 Jv HCl {n/7, n/14, and 
n/35, X 14.00/14.01). These concentrations are chosen because 
1 cc. portions are equivalent to 1, 0.5, and 0.2 mg. of carboxyl nitro- 
gen, which is more frequently calculated than carboxjd carbon. 

Approximately 10 per cent sodium hydroxide for use in the reser- 
voir of COz-free air. 
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Caprylic alcohol, as anti-foam. A good commercial product 
need not be redistilled for this method. 

Indicators. 1 per cent phenolphthalein in 95 per cent alcohol. 
0.04 per cent cresol red solution in water. 

Sodium veronal buffer of pH 8.0. This buffer is prepared, ac- 
cording to the directions of Michaelis (3), from a stock solution 
containing 10.3 gm. of sodium veronal in 500 cc. of water. 7 cc. 
of stock solution are mixed with 4 cc. of n/14 HCl. The solution 
is used as color standard for the end-point in the submicrotitration. 


PROCEDURE 


Reaction with Ninhydrin 

The amino acid solution is placed in flask A, Fig. 1. If the 
analj'^sis is a submicro one, the solution should not exceed 2 cc. 
in volume; for micro- or macroanalj'ses the volume may be as 
high as 5 cc. As described in the preceding paper (7), buffer is 
added to give a pH of 2.5 or 4.7, a drop of octyl alcohol is added, 
preformed CO 2 is boiled off, the flask is stoppered, and the solution 
is cooled to below 15°. 

Flask B is now freed of atmospheric CO 2 by passing through it 
250 cc. of C02-free air. After the first 100 cc. have been 
run through, barium hydroxide solution is pipetted into the flask 
as follows: for the macroanalysis 3 cc. of 0.25 n, for the micro- 
1.000 cc. of 0.125 N, and for the submicroanalysis 1.000 cc. 0 
0.0155 N hydroxide. The stream of C02-free air is continue 
through the flask while the barium hydroxide is being pipetted m- 

Into the amino acid solution in flask A one now dumps 50, 10 , 
or 150 mg. of ninhydrin from a glass spoon (see p. 635, prece ng 
paper (7)). Both flasks are quickly connected with the U-tu e, 
as shown in Fig. 1, the lower ends of the rubber connecting tu ^ 
being first dipped in water for lubrication. The 
immediately evacuated -with a water pump, and the clamp a 
top is closed. Several analyses may be prepared as far as 
stage, and then boiled together. 

The entire apparatus is now immersed upright as far as 

in a bath of boiling water for the time necessary to comp e c 
reaction with ninhydrin (see Fig. 2 of the is g 

If the concentration of ninhydrin is 50 mg. per cc., this 
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minutes at pH 4.7 and 7 minutes at pH 2.5. If the ninhydrin is 
more dilute, the time is increased in proportion to the dilution. 

Dislillalion of CO 2 

The distillation of the CO 2 , with most of the water, from A into 
B is accomplished simply by lifting B over the edge of the hot 
water bath and immersing the lower half of B in cold water, while 



Fio. 1. Apparatus for evolution and distillation of carboxyl COi 


A and the limb of the U-tube above A remain in the boiling water. 
The time used to complete the distillation of CO 2 into 5 is 2 min- 
utes when the volume of amino acid solution in d is 1 or 2 cc. ; 3 
minutes when it is 3 to 5 cc. The receiving flask is shaken during 
the distillation to mix the distillate with the barium hydroxide 
solution. Without the shaking absorption of CO 2 is incomplete. 

When the distillation is finished, the apparatus is cooled and 
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COj-free air from the reservoir is admitted through D. D is then 
closed again with the clamp and the apparatus ls left connected 
until one is ready for the titration. 

Titration 

Macroanalyses— -The titration is done .with the 0.1428 x (n/7) 
HCl from a 5 cc. burette. 1 drop of the phenolphthalein solution 
is added as indicator. No especial precautions against atnio.s- 
pheric COj are required, except that the titration is carried out at 
once after the flask is disconnected from the U-tube. 

Microanalyses — The titration is done with the 0.02855 n (n/35) 
HCl, with the 5 cc. burette and the same technique used in the 
macroanalyses. 

Suhmicroanalyses — The titration is done with 0.07138 n (n/H) 
HCl and the Rehberg micro burette. Immediately after discon- 
necting from the U-tube, the flask is placed on the stand of the 
Rehberg burette and a stream of COs-free air is started bubbling 
through the barium hydroxide solution as rapidly as it can go 
ivithout splashing the solution up on the walls of the flask. A drop 
of cresol red solution is added, and acid from the burette is nm in 
'rom the submerged tip until the color of the titrated solution 
Hatches that of an equal volume of veronal buffer solution con- 
fining 1 drop of the cresol red. 

Blank Analyses 

With each series of micro- or submicrotitrations duplicate blank 
analyses are done on the same daj'. The blank analysis is per- 
formed with an equal volume of water in place of the amino acid 
solution, and Hath all the reagents used in the analj^sis except the 
ninhydrin. Ninhydrin evolves no CO 2 from itself, and one can 
safel}’’ economize on the expensive reagent by omitting it from the 
blanks. The volume, Tj, of standarci HCl required in the blan 
analysis to neutralize the barium hj^droxide after the distillation 
serves as the basis of the calculation in the analyses of amino 
It is not necessary to determine the traces of CO 2 yielded bj c 
water and reagents in the blank. The Ti value includes con cc 
tion for these, as well as standardization of the barium hy roxi e 
solution. For the macroanahmes the blanks need not be repea c 
for every series. 
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Calculation 

If Ti represents the cc. of n/7, n/14, or n/35 HCl used in titrat- 
ing the blank, and the cc. of the same HCl used in the amino acid 
analj'^sis, the results are calculated as: 

Mg. carboxyl nitrogen or carboxyl carbon = {Ti — Ti) X factor 

For carbo.xyl nitrogen the factor is 1, when n/7 HCl is used 
(macroanalyses) ; 0.2 when n/35 HCl is used (micro-) ; 0.5 when the 
HCl is n/14 (submicro-). 

For carbo-xjd carbon the corresponding factors are 0.857, 0.1715, 
and 0.4285. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Effect of Laboratory Air on Titration in Submicroanalyses 

Titration flasks were washed out with 250 cc. of COz-free air 
while 1 cc. of 0.0155 N barium hydroxide solution was measured 
into each. Titrations done at once, with CO^-free air bubbling 
through the solutions, showed neutralization of 232.5 and 234.0 
c.mm. of n/14 HCl in duplicates. 

Control titrations, with all conditions the same except that 
after the barium hydroxide was measured into the flasks the 
latter were permitted to stand open for 5 minutes, without passage 
of a stream of COz-free air, before the titration was begun, took 
220.2 and 224.2 c.mm. of n/14 HCI. The difference of 10 c.mm. 
was equivalent to 0.005 mg. of carboxyl nitrogen, or enough to 
introduce a 5 per cent error in a determination of 0.1 mg. 

Another pair of controls in Avhich there was likewise a delay of 
5 minutes, but during this time laboratory air was kept out bj^ 
passing a stream of COz-free air through the flasks, gave the same 
results, viz. 232.5 and 232.9 c.mm., as when the titration was done 
immediately. 

A-nalyses- of Amino Acids 

The conditions under which the different amino acids react 
quantitatively have already been shown (7). Hence here will be 
given -only data (Tables I to III) obtained with standard alanine 
solutions to indicate the orders of constancy shown bj' the three 
types of titrimetric analyses. 
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Table I 

Macroanalyses of Alanine 

Volume of solution, 3 cc.; ninhydrin, 150 mg.; pH 2.5; boiling time for 
reaction, 7 minutes; distillation time, 3 minutes. 

Theoretical carboxyl nitrogen in all analyses, 3.891 mg. 

Ti = 5.95 cc. of 0.1428 n HCl used in blank analysis. 


Tz 

0.1428 K HCI used in 

Ti-Tt 

Carboxyl N 

titration 

Found 

Per cent of theory 

cc. 

CC, 

mg. 


2.07 

3.88 

3.88 

99.7 

2.09 

3.86 

3.86 

99.4 

2.07 

3.88 

3.88 

99.7 


3.88 

3.88 

99.7 


3.86 

3.86 

99.4 

2.07 

3.88 

3.88 

99.7 

Average 

Mean deviation from average , . 


. . 99.0 

. . ±0.1 


Table II 

Microanalyses of Alanine 

Volume of solution, 1 cc.; ninhydrin, 50 mg.; pH 2.5; boiling time for 
reaction, 6 minutes; distillation time, 2 minutes. 


Sample 

Ti 

Blank 

titration 

Tt 

Titration in 
analysis 

Ti-T* 
Equivalent 
of BaCOi 
formed 


mu. 

cc. 

0 OISBB N 
HCl (W/S5) 

cc. 

O.OSSBB N 
HCl 

cc. 

0. OISBB K 
HCl 

mg. 

3.688* 

4.33 

1 43 

2.90 

0.580 

3.245* 

4.33 

1.80 

2 53 

0.506 

2.777* 

4.33 

2 16 

2.17 

0 434 

1.349 

4 33 

3 27 

1.06 

I 0.212 

3.604 

4 12 

1 32 

2 80 

0.560 

3.604 

4.12 

1 30 

2.82 

0 564 

3.604 

4 12 

1 29 

2 83 1 

0.566 

3.604 

4.12 

1.30 

2.82 

0.564 


Average 

Mean deviation from average 


CarboTyl N tound 


per cent of 
aubeionce 

15.73 

15.69 
15.63 
15.7 
15 54 
15 65 

15.70 
15.65 


♦ Weighed on micro balance, 
ard solutions. 


Other analyses irere on aliquots 


per cent of 
theory 


100 1 
99.2 
99 4 
100.9 

98.9 
99 6 

99.9 
99.6 

99.6 

±0.3 

of stand- 
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Table III 

Suhmicroanalyses of Alanine 


Volume of solution 1 cc.; ninhydrin, 60 mg.; pH 2 5; boiling time for 
reaction, 6 minutes; distillation time, 2 minutes. 

All analyses on 1.000 cc. aliquots of standard solutions. 


Reaction 

vessel 

Sample 

T^ 

Blank 

titration 

r- 

Titration 
in analysis 

Tt-Ti 
Equivalent 
of BaCOj 
formed 

Carboxyl N found 


mo. 

e mm, 

o.onsg V 
HCl (x/H) 

c.fnm. 

o.onss y 
HCl 

c.mm. 

0.07m .\ 
HCl 

mg 

per cent of 
substance 

per cent of 
theorp 

25 cc. 

0.4642 

190 5 

46 7 

143.8 

0 0719 

15.49 

98.5 

flask 

alanine 

190.5 

44.7 

145.8 

729 

15.70 

99.9 



190 5 

45 7 

144.8 

724 

16.60 

99.2 



190.5 

43.2 

147.3 

737 

15 88 

101.0 



174.6 

31 6 

143.0 

715 

15 40 

98.0 



174.6 

30.6 

144 0 

720 

15.51 

98.7 


Average , ..99.2 

Mean deviation from average . ±0.6 


10 cc. 1 

0.4618 1 

181.3 

38 6 

142 7 

0 0714 ] 

15.46 

98.4 

flask 

alanine 

181.3 

35 2 

146 1 

732 

15.85 

lOO.S 

1 


181.3 

36.8 

144 5 

723 

15.60 

99.6 



181.3 

38.2 

143.1 

716 

15.50 

98.6 



181.3 

37.8 

143.5 i 

718 

15.55 

98.9 



177.5 j 

33.9 

143.6 

718 

15.55 

98 9 


Average .. ■ • 99.2 

Mean deviation from average . ±0.7 


SUMMARY 

A titration method is described for determining free amino acids 
by titration of the CO 2 evolved from their carboxyl groups during 
reaction with ninhydrin. The only special apparatus required 
consists of two 25 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks connected by a U-tubc. 
The reaction occurs in one flask; the CO 2 then 'distils in vacuo 
during 2 to 3 minutes into standard barium h 5 ’^droxide in the other 
flask, where the excess hydroxide is titrated. The same apparatus 
serves for macro- and microanalyses. 

For amounts of carboxyl carbon above 0.4 mg. the mean vari- 
ability of I’esults is of the order of ±0.3 per cent of the amounts 
measured. Microanalyses ■with samples down to 0.04 mg. of 
carboxyl carbon can be done with a mean error under 1 per cent. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF HYDROXYLYSINE IN 
PROTEINS* 

By DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, ALMA HILLER, 

AND DOUGLAS A. MacFADYEN 

IFrom Ihc Hospiial of The Rockefeller Instiluiefor Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for p\iblication, August 23, 1941) 

In the present procedure hydroxylysine is 

protein hydrolysates ivith the other diaraino acids by means o 

P, . , Tt^ fKn mixture of the diamino acids hj- 

phosphotungstic acid, in tne mixruie hv 

droxylysine is determined by means of the ammoma hberated by 
the reaction 

RCH(OH)-CH(NH,)R' + NalO, « ECHO + R'CHO + NH, + NalO. 

The peculiar ability of periodic acid to split “ 
tetween two adjocent carbons bearing “f ™ 

gens was applied by Malaprade (2) to the ;CH OH)^CH(OH 

u in poiy^cobois. 

apply it to hydroxyammo acids. Ti ej acetalde- 

threonine were split wdth tomation of „Thc orog- 

hyde respectively, and. with regard to “'/‘‘^tn^RMhe 

ress of HIO. consumption with time n cn ire J 

assumption that the other P™ “' y .j,, p„sent authors 

be expected) ammonia and glyoxyhc acid. P 

(21) aVed the reaction to 

periodate acted in alkaline solutio , ^ Rmraonia 

'vith formation of 1 mole of formaldehyde and 1 mole of ammoma, 

and the reduction of 1 mole of IO4 to IU3 

* Measurement of the ammonia J^^hydroxyan^nradS ^dth 

means of determining hydroxylysine a a preliminary note 

th. .OH(OH).OHWH.,. srouph..^™" ", 

hydrolysates. 
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Determination of Hydroxylysine 


In preliminary experiments, when we treated hydioxy lysine and 
serine with free periodic acid and titrated the unused excess of 
periodic acid in acid solution with thiosulfate, as was done by 
Malaprade (2), we w'ere unable either to demonstrate a quantita- 
tive reaction with hydroxjdj^sme or to confirm the rapid course 
noted by^ Nicolet and Shinn (8) with serine. When, however, the 
excess periodate was titrated with arsenite by the method of 
iN'Iuller et al. (5, 6) and of Fleury and Lange (1),‘ which includes 
preliminary alkalinization with excess NaHCOs, we obtained im- 
mediate reduction of 1 mole of I 04 ~ to lOs" by either amino acid. 

It developed that the reaction of the hydroxyamino acids was 
not completed during the treatment with the acid solution of 
periodic acid (e.g., see lowest curve of reaction with hydroxylysine, 
Fig. 2; serine yield.s practically identical cuiwes), but was instantly 
completed at the moment when the bicarbonate was added to pre- 
pare the solution for the arsenite titration. This obser\mtion led 
us to study the conditions of alkalinity w'hich w'ould most sharply 
differentiate the reactivity of hydroxj'lysine from that of the non- 
hj'droxjmmino acids, and to the adoption of conditions for quan- 
titative ammonia production by^ the reaction. It was found that 
although the slightly alkaline reaction of NaHCOs sufficed for a 
quantitative reaction of periodate wdth the •CH(OH) -CHCNHs)- 
group, the presence of free NaOH was nece.ssary in order to prevent 
low^ results for ammonia. 

It was found furthermore that if periodate reacts in a solution 
containing only hydroxyamino acids, the yields of ammonia are 
only 80 to 90 per cent of the theoretical, presumablj'' because part 
of the ammonia condenses \vith some of the aldehyde that is forme 
from the rest of the hydroxyamino acid. If a sufficient excess 
non-hydroxyamino acid is present, however, a quantitative }ue 
is obtained from the hydroxy acids, presumablj'^ because the ammo 
groups of the non-hv'^droxyamino acids condense with the nasce ^ 
aldeh 3 ’de before it can combine with the ammonia. 
in analyses of hydroxylysine, an adequate concentimtion o 
is added in order to make the ammonia jdeld quantitative. 

' tVe thank Dr. Nicolet for his courtesy in informing us, prior to ‘ 
publication, concerning his use of this titration in the expenme 
preliminary note of Nicolet and Shinn (8). 
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Since hydroxylysine is decomposed by alkaline periodate with 
formation of 1 molecule each of formaldehyde and ammonia, and 
the reduction of 1 molecule of periodate to iodate, three ways are 
possible for quantitative determination of this amino acid; viz., 
measurement of the reduced periodate, of the generated formalde- 
h3'^de, or of the ammonia. 

Titration of the amount of periodate reduced proved to be a 
convenient method for anaij'sis of preparations of isolated h3'droxy- 
l3'sine salts for their analytical purity.® Such titration, however, 
is not sufficientl3'' specific to measure hydroxylysine in mixtures of 
the diamino acids, for C3"stine, as shown by Nicolet and Shinn (8), 
and histidine, as found 63’’ ourselves, also reduce periodate by reac- 
tions other than that formulated above. The3' do not yield am- 
monia. 

Precipitation of the formaldehyde as the dimedon compound by 
Vorlander’s method ( 23 ), used in determining the structure of h3’-- 
dro.\yl3'sine (21), can be applied to a few mg. of hydroxylysine: 
it is necessary merely to acidify the periodate reaction mixture with 
acetic acid to pH 5 or 6, add an excess of dimedon, let stand over- 
night for precipitation, and weigh the washed precipitate after dry- 
ing it in a desiccator. It ma3' be the most convenient method of 
analysis when only occasional determinations are to be done. 

For series of anal3'’ses, however, determination of the ammonia 
has proved most convenient, and has been used for the protein 
anal3'ses reported in this paper. 

Separation of the diamino acids from the monoamino fraction 
was found to be a necessar3'- preliminary to determination of h3'- 
drox3dysine by the yield either of formaldeh3"de or of ammonia. 
In the monoamino fraction serine has been sho'vvn by Nicolet and 
Shinn (8, 9) to yield formaldeh3^de, and the authors have found 
that ammonia is produced quantitativel3'^ b3’’ all the l 3 -hydroxy- 
amino acids, serine, threonine, and ,S-h3'drox3'glutamio acid ( 21 ). 
Hence it is necessary to separate these amino acids from h3''dro.\y- 
lysine before the latter is determined. 

The present h3'’droxyl3’^sine deteimination is based on the as- 

® For a microanalysis 4 or 5 mg. of hydroxylysine monochloride, or twice 
■as much picrate, are dissolved in 3 cc. of water, and treated with 2 cc. of 
0.02 M HI 04 , of which the excess is then titrated with arsenite as described 
for “Alkaline solutions” (see p. 694). 
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sumption that this amino acid is the only one in the phosphotung- 
state precipitate which yields ammonia by reaction with periodate. 
This assumption has been verified for the known diamino acids, 
arginine, histidine, lysine, and cystine. The possibility remains 
that some other hydroxy derivative of the diamino group may exist 
unidentified in proteins, as did hydroxi'lysine until recently (20), 
and may be precipitated and deteimined -with the hydroxylysine. 
The possibility appears small, and we report the method and the 
results as applying to hydroxylysine, with the reseivation that the 
figures may include some other, as yet unknonm, basic hydroxy- 
amino acid witlr similar properties. ' 

Demonstration in the preliminary note by the authors and 
Hastings and Klemperer (21) that alkaline periodate evolves 
ammonia quantitatively from the hydroxyamino acids as a class 
(except iiydroxyproline), and not from other types of amino acids 
yielded by protein hydrolysis, indicated the possibility of deter- 
mining the total amounts of hydroxj'amino acids in protein hydrol- 
ysates by'’ the ammonia procedure. It has since been employed 
for this purpose by IHartin and Synge (3), by Nicolet and Shinn 
(10, 11, 13), and by Nicolet and Saidel (7). The details described 
below, which we have found e.ssential for precision in applying 
ammonia procedure to hydroxylysine, serve also for the o ci 
hydroxyamino acids with the •GH(OH)-CH(KH 2 )- group- 

DETEKMINATION OF HYDROXYUYSINB IN PROTEINS 
Apparatus 

The apparatus used in the analysis of proteins by the 
distribution method (16, 17), for the hydrolysis of small poi 
of protein, distillation of HCl and ammonia in vacuo, and 
tion and washing of the pho-sphotungstates of the diamino aci 
The apparatus for determination of ammonia by aera ion, 
scribed by Van Slyke and Cullen ((19), and (12) p. SIS)- 
A gas flowmeter or gas meter to measure the air cuiren • 
transfer of ammonia by aeration. 

Reagents ^ , 

G >y HCl, made by diluting 1 volume of concentiated 
1 volume of water. 
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It is believed that a cation impermeability of the ciythrocjdes 
prevents their rupture by the osmotic force of the Gibbs-Donnan 
equilibrium. However, the same result can be achieved, although 
in a different way, if the metabolic actixdty of the cells controls 
the distribution of cations, even though the membrane be con- 
sidered permeable to sodium and pota-^sium. Indeed, because of 
this actunty and the apparently vciy slow rate of permeation of 
cations, as compared to anions, the membrane may be said to be 
functionally impermeable to the positive ions, at least as regards 
such functions as the transport of CO*. Thus, the calculations of 
Van Slyke cl al. (29) and more recently of Rapoport and Guest 
(30), shovring that the anions of blood tend to distribute them- 
seh^es according to the Donnan equilibrium (assuming cation 
impermeability), lose none of their significance. Moreover, 
inhibition of the functions controlling the cjythrocytc cation con- 
tent should lead to such s swelling. This has hem observed io 
occur follov.ing fluoride poisoning (25) and also during storage 
at refrigerator temperatures, as vrill be shown in a forthcoming 
paper. 


STJMMAEy 

Some of the potassium which Is lost from human erythrocytes 
when a citrate-blood mi.vture is stored at refrigerator ternperaturefi 
reenters the cell when the mixture is placed at 25® or 'J'he 
addition of glucose increases the amount of potas^iiurn which v/ii! 
reenter if the glucose is utilized, 

"When a stored citrate-blood mixture is photif} jit 1^7'^, sodium 
decreases as potas,sium increa.ses within the cell so long a". 
is being utilized. If no gluco-e i.« present, sodium mU-ra ihe cel), 
moving with the pota.ssium, for a pericKl of 1 2 hours. At 24 hourfi 
the potassium content has again fallen. 

The cells of blood to which glucose hm hm-n nddf/5 maintain 
their potassium content much longer at 37® than v/hen the gjucfiw-, 
has been depleted, although the potas'-ium W-/-. }/•, not uffpi/'fwhh 
for some hours after gluco'-e has l>e^;n remo'/ed by vmching. 

Sodium fluoride, 0.02 to 0 , 0,7 w, eauv-s; a. rapid ff/'S of pol.at'cifun 
from the erythrocytes of both fre^h and pre/'r-A/f bloodc ni 2//' 
and 37®. 

It is concluded that the normal distribution of cfitionc. Uciweii 
the human erythrocyte and the extra/xdlular w-A'mn m/iiu' 
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tained some metabolic activity of the cell. So far as the potas- 
sium is concerned, the fundamental factor does not appear to be 
glycolysis per se. The metabolic activities controlling the sodium 
and potassium distribution are not necessarily the same. The 
action of fluoride is tentatively concluded to be inhibition of the 
responsible metabolic function. 
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AUTOXIDATION OF STEROLS IN COLLOIDAL AQUEOUS 

SOLUTION 

THE NATURE OF THE PRODUCTS FORMED FROM CHOLESTEROL 

Bv SUNK BERGSTROM* and 0. WTXTERSTEIKER 
(From the Deparbnent of Biochemistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New Vorh, and (he Division ofOrgamc 

The Squibb InstiMc for Medical liescorch, hew Brunswtcl) 

(Received for publication, July 29, 1941) 

The study reported in this paper was originally ujidertakeji as a 
sequel to the isolation from pregnant mare’s serum of i (^)-hydroxy- 
cholesterol (1), a sterol which had previously not been e«'=o«jtered 
in nature, although its epimer, 7 («)-hydroxycho esterol, had been 
shonm by Haslewood (2) to occur in ox liver, and ^ ^ . 

(3) in hog liver. More recently we have found the latter isomer 

also in pregnant mare’s serum.' Both these compounds 
positive Lifschiitz reaction, and to this extent fL 

as identical with the ill defined “oxj'cholesteiol w ic i 

(4) claimed to be present as a preformed entity in t e unsap 
able matter of blood and tissues. Lifschiitz apparen y ® 

for granted that this preformed “oxycholesteroh’ and the chro - 
gen which he obtained from cholesterol by various, mos y ® 
tive, procedures in vitro were represented by one an e 
substance. This notion has now been dispelled not ony J 
isolation of tivo pure chromogens from natural sources, u 
by the preparation in recent years of numerous ot er ^ ° , 

derivatives of knorvn constitution, which all give e ^ fi,orp 
reaction. However, besides these well defined compoun ® 
exists a type of “oxy cholesterol,” the chemical nature o 
has never been elucidated; namely, the chromogen orme 

♦Fellow of the Swedish-American Foundation 494CH1; an 

Squibb Research Fellowship, 1941-42, administered by ® 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

’ Wintersteiner, 0., and Ritzmann, J. R., unpublished da a. 
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cholesterol b}’’ the combined action of heat and oxygen This was 
of concern to us in so far as we could not be absolutely certain that, 
in spite of the precautions taken, some accidental autoxidation of 
cholesterol had not occurred during the fractionation of the serum 
and given rise to one or the other of the two cliromogenic diols 
isolated. An inquiry into the nature of the chromogen formed 
bj' autoxidation particularly under conditions such as might 
prevail at one time or other during the isolation process seemed 
in order. 

Of special interest to us in this connection was the work of Blix 
and Lowenhielm (5) on account of the comparative mildness of 
the conditions emplo 3 ’'ed and the high yields of "oxycholesterol” 
reported. These authors aerated colloidal aqueous solutions of 
cholesterol under various conditions and determined the amount of 
chromogen formed by quantitative application of the Lifschutz 
reaction. iVe adapted their colorimetric procedure to our pur- 
poses, with pure 7(^)-h3'-drox5mholesterol as standard,* and 
repeated some of their experiments on a preparative scale, using 
cholesterol sols stabilized with sodium stearate. At 85°, which 
■was chosen as the standard temperature for subsequent rvork, the 
amount of chromogen formed after 2 hours w'as consistently 25 
to 30 per cent of the cholesterol present, and could not be raised 
by further aeration. In working up the reaction mixtures only 
about 20 per cent of still highly impure cholesterol could be re- 
covered in cr 3 mtalline form. The mother liquor material was 
acet 3 dated and subjected to chromatographic separation. The 
fractions wdth the highest chromogen content -were h 3 'drolyzed and 
benzo3dated, and 3delded 7(a)-h3’^drox3mholesterol dibenzoate 
■without an 3 '- difficulty. 

In the search for other autoxidation products w'e •were aided 3 
ultra'vdolet absorption measurements, which revealed the presence 
of two distinct light-absorbing entities. The e.xtinction 'svas 
particularly high in the region around 240 mfi, characteristic or 
a, ^-unsaturated ketones, while the other band, OTth a maflin^ 
of 280 mn, w'as much less intense. Fractionation 'with Gira 

5 The details of the colorimetric procedure will be 
paper. The “color equivalent” referred to in the text and in a ® 
the chrotnogenic potency of the unknown sample as per cen o 
7 (^)-hydroxj-cholesterol. 
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reagent showed that large amounts of ketones were indeed present. 
75 per cent of the kctonic fraction was found to be digitonin- 
precipitablc; decomposition of the digitonide yielded almost pure 
7-kctocho!csterol. This compound thus accounted for most, if 
not all, of the light absorption around 240 m(i. 

These findings, alreadj" communicated in a preliminaiy note 
(6), have now been extended to include the isolation of two addi- 
tional compounds. In the fractionation of larger amounts of the 
autoxidized mixture the ketones were removed as far as possible 
with Girard’s reagent. The “non-kctonic” fraction, which con- 
tained all of the chromogenic material, was acetylated and sub- 
jected to chromatograi)hic analj'sis. This effected first of all 
complete removal of the remaining cholesterol; furthermore it 
showed that besides 7(a)-hydroxycholesterol, which is dextro- 
rotatory, a strongly levorotatory chromogen was present. The 
trend of the rotation values in the eluted chromogenic fractions 
(c/. Table I) almost exactly paralleled that in experiments which 
we had previously carried out with similar material from pregnant 
mare’s serum. The highly levorotatory fractions in the latter 
series had given good yields of crystalline 7(/S)-hydroxychoiesterol 
directly on hydrolysis by alkali. The corresponding fractions 
from the autoxidation experiments, however, proved to be much 
less tractable. Further fractionation of the ler’-orotatory chromo- 
gens by repetition of the chromatographic procedure proved 
necessary to obtain crystalline products. In one run this step 
yielded fractions of exceptionally high levorotation (—190° to 
—210°), which crystallized partly on standing. However, after 
purification the crystalline product failed to give the Lifschiitz 
reaction; it was identified as 7-keto-A® -^-cholestadiene (7-keto- 
cholesterilene). This compound is undoubtedly responsible for 
the major part of the light absorption at 280 mg. Its unexpected 
occurrence in the "non-ketonic” fraction is to be attributed to the 
incompleteness of separation in the Girard process. 

In subsequent runs, in which more attention was paid to this 
difficulty, we were able to secure levorotatory chromogenic frac- 
tions with a reasonably low content of light-absorbing entities. 
Eventually a small amount of a crystalline chromogen melting at 
137°® was obtained. Since this product had the approximate 

® All melting points given in this paper are corrected. 
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composition of a cholestenediol and showed the correct Lifschutz 
equivalent (98 per cent), it was reasonable to assume that we were 
dealing with 7(/3)-hydrox3'cholestero], contaminated nith some of 
the a epimer (7). Later work showed that this conclusion was 
premature. The substance in question, here pro^dsionallj' named 
Compound A, is a new isomer melting at 139-140°, which is not 
identical with any of the known cholestenediols. T\Tien pure 
it ci^'stallized from methanol in characteristic he.\agonaI plates, 
quite distinct from the needle-shaped crj'stals of 7G3)-h5-drox3'- 
cholesterol. Other points of difference are its much higher 
levorotation (—134°) and the lack of precipitability by digitonin. 
Furthermore only one hydroxjd group was demonstrable by 
esterification; the esters prepared were the monobenzoate (m.p. 
117°) and the mono-3 ,5-dinitrobenzoate (m.p. 164°). The com- 
pound absorbs bromine equivalent to one double bond. It is not 
attacked bj' lead tetraacetate. 

The properties of the new substance suggested that it may have 
arisen from 7 03) -hj'droxy cholesterol b3’’ rearrangement either 
during the primary' reaction or during one of the steps in the isola- 
tion procedure. As to the first possibility, we convinced our- 
selves that 703)-hy'droxycholesterol is not changed under the 
conditions of the autoxidation reaction. Treatment ■ndtli Girard's 
reagent was tried next. All of the material was recovered in the 
non-ketonic fraction, which on cry'stallization from methanol 
yielded Compound A in almost pure form. The same result was 
obtained by' boiling a solution of the /3-diol in alcohol contaming 
10 per cent acetic acid for 2 hours. 7(a)-Hy'droxy'cholesterol, on 
the other hand, is not at all affected by this treatment. These 
results leave hardly any' doubt that 7(/3)-hy'droxy'cholesterol is one 
of the products formed in the autoxidation reaction, and that it 
was transformed into Compound A during the Girard separahon. 
In our work on pregnant mare’s serum the 7(fi) isomer coul e 
isolated as such because the fractions containing the chromogenic 
diols were obtained by a procedure which did not include treatmen 


■with Girard’s reagent. _ , • non- 

The fact that the reaixanged product is recovered in e ^ 
ketonic fraction proves that Compound A contains no, ° 
active, keto group. This was confirmed by ^''eatment un^^ 
rigorous conditions, with semicarbazide acetate; the comp 
recovered unchanged. 
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The facts so far ascertained favor the formulation of Compound 
A as a cholcstencdiol in which one h 3 'droxyl group is situated at a 
tertiarj’^ carbon atom, probablj-' Ce. Allocation to this position 
would also furnish an explanation for the loss of precipitabilit}' 
bj' digitonin. While an additional hj'droxyl group in positions 
4, G, or 7 does not interfere with the digitonin reaction, such a 
group when situated at Ce apparentl}' exerts a hindering effect, 
since /S-cholestanetriol-3 ,5,6 does not .yield an insoluble digitonide 
(8). The same difference is evident in the behavior of 6-methyl- 
cholesterol, which reacts with digitonin, and of 6-methylcholes- 
tanediol-3 .5, which fails to do so (9). We therefore tentatively 
assume that Compound A is a A'-cholestenediol-3,5 foimed from 
the 3,7-diol bj- a rearrangement of the allylic type. Work to 
substantiate the proposed structure is in pi'Ogrcss. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation and Aeration of Colloidal Cholesterol Solutions — 
The cholesterol used was recr 3 'stallized from methanol till the 
Lifschiitz reaction was negative. It contained no spectrograph- 
ically demonstrable amounts of 7-ketocholesterol. Our first 
experiments (7) were carried out on 0.05 per cent cholesterol sols, 
but we soon found that qualitatively and quantitatively identical 
results could be obtained with colloidal solutions containing up to 
0.5 per cent cholesterol. The sols were prepared directly in the 
reaction vessel, a round bottom three neck flask holding 3 liters 
and fitted with an efficient mechanical stirrer. One of the side 
tubules accommodated the air inlet tube ending in a bulb with fine 
holes, while the other held a thermometer. The flask rested on a 
steam bath permitting the maintenance of the reaction tempera- 
ture (85°) by adjustment of the steam intake. 1 gm. of sodium 
stearate was dissolved in 1 liter of water previously warmed to 
70-80° and the pH adjusted to about 8.5 with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. A hot solution of 5 gra. of cholesterol in 200 cc. of absolute 
ethanol was slowly added to the vigorousl 3 '’ stirred contents of the 
flask. The stirring was continued for 5 hours at 85° ± 2° while a 
slow stream of air passed through the solution. The alcohol con- 
densing in the upper part of the flask effectively prevented the 
escape of foam through the central mouth. 

The results obtained by this simple procedure are weU re- 
producible. In a subsequent paper we shall report a series of 
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experiments in which we tested the influence of various experi- 
mental factors on the rate and extent of formation of the principal 
reaction products, 7-ketocholesterol and the chromogens. These 
studies revealed that the juelds of these entities are not appre- 
ciably affected by variation, within rather wide limits, of oxygen 
pressure, speed of aeration, pH, substrate concentration, nature 
and purity of the detergents used, and the mode of preparation of 
the sol. This explains the absence of a more rigorous control of 
these variables in the procedure described above. 

Fractionation of Reaction Products — The aerated solution was 
cooled, transferred to a separatory funnel, acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, and extracted with 500 cc. of ether. The ether phase 
was washed three times with about 100 ec. of a 10 per cent potas- 
sium hydroxide solution, and then with several portions of water 
till the ether became clear. The residue from the dried ether 
solution (4.8 to 5.2 gm.) was treated with Girard's Reagent T 
(5 gm.) in the customary manner and separated into ketonic and 
non-ketonic fractions. 

The ketonic fraction generally accounted for 25 to 30 per cent 
of the weight of the starting material. Small additional amounts 
of ketones (about 5 per cent) could be recovered by subjecting the 
non-ketonic fraction to a second treatment w'ith the reagent. The 
ketonic material was alwaj^s completely free of chromogenic 
compounds. 

7-Ketocholesterol — The partly crystalline ketonic fraction (1.4 
gm.) was purified by dissolving it in a small amount of ether an 
adding several volumes of pentane. The crystalline precipitate 
was filtered and washed with cold pentane (840 mg., m.p. 1 
168°). Two recrj'stallizations from the same solvents yie a 
needles whieh melted at 170-172°. The mother liquor matena 
was acetylated, which permitted the recovery of additions 
amounts of the ketone in the form of the less soluble acetate. 

Analysis— C,iUu02. Calculated. C 80.93, H 11.08 
Found. “ 80.63, " 10.83 
[a]” = —104° (in chloroform) 

Free 7-ketocholesterol has been previously described by Ma 
ner and Suida (10), who give its melting point as 15( , a 
Ogata and Kawakami (11), who report 163-164 . 
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Wc saponified the acetate, prepared according to Windaus, 
Lettrd, and Schenk (12), with potassium carbonate in 80 per cent 
methanol at room temperature in order to avoid formation of 
7-keto-A’'^-cholestadiene which might occur in the hydrolysis 
with hot caustic alkali. The free ketosterol thus obtained showed 
the same nielting point and specific rotation as the product iso- 
lated from the autoxidized mixture. The melting point of the 

mixed sample was not dejiressed. u i, j 

The absorption spectrum of the compound exhibits the band 
typical for a ,(3-unsaturated ketones (in ethanol e at X 238 mji = 

12,500). ^ 

The acetate prepared from the isolated ketone melted at 15/ 

159°, as did the reference preparation. 

Analysis— Cl, TlitO,. Calculated. C 78.76, H 10.48 
Found. “ 78.55, “ 10.47 
[alo = -97° (in chloroform) 


When the crude ketonic fraction from another run was treated 
with digitonin in 90 per cent alcohol, about 75 per cent of is 
weight was precipitated. The product regenerated from the 
ciystalline digitonide consisted of pure 7-ketocholesterol. Ihe 
material recovered from the digitonide filtrate was a non-crystal- 
lizable oil. Its absorption spectrum indicated that it «>ntamed 
7-ketocholestadiene, but also some 7-ketocholesterol which had 
escaped precipitation. Since the latter compound piepon era e 
in the mixture, the isolation of the diene from this raction was 


not attempted. , , „ , 

Non-Ketonic Fraction— This fraction contamed all of the chromo- 
• genic material (about 40 per cent of its weight),^ the unattacked 
cholesterol (about 50 per cent), and ketones w^ch had escaped 
the Girard reaction (5 to 10 per cent). The mixture was ace y 
lated with acetic anhydride and pyridine at room tempera ure. 
The acetylated product was dissolved in pentane, a.dsorbed on a 
column of Brockmann’s aluminum oxide, and fractiona y e u e 
■with mixtures of pentane and benzene, benzene, and fina y ace 


tone, as exemplified in Table I. , j • m Wp 

7-Keto-A^’^-Cholesiadiene— In the experiment recorded m iaoe 

I the amount of residual ketones was exceptionally low, ® 

autoxidation products had been treated twice 'with Girar s re 
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gent. In other runs, which had received but one such treatment, 
7-ketocholesterol was spectrographically demonstrable in all the 


Table 1 


Example of Chromatographic Separalion of Non-Kelonic Material {0.98 Gm.) 


Column 250 X 18 mm., Brockmann’s aluminum oxide, holding about 
40 cc. of solvent. The eluates were cut for each 40 cc. of ingoing solvent. 
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lain 

(chloro- 
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Fraction 
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84 
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12 
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32 

-91 
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13 
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34 
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I 

14 
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33 
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44 
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22 
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23 

24 
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H 

17 

48 

27 
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93 
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25 
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50 
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28 
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duates past those containing the cholesterol, the 
appearing in the acetone washmgs._ This ^ j^^o,otatoiy 
entity absorbing around 280 mp, but in some cases the le 
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chroniogcnic fractions washed out by pentane-benzene 8:2 and 
6:4 also exhibited fairly intense absorption in this region. It was 
material of this description from which we isolated, more or less 
accidental!}', the substance responsible for this absorption, 7-keto- 
A’-'-cholcstadienc. 

1.4 gm. of such a product were readsorbed on aluminum oxide 
and eluted in the usual manner. Three of the fractions eluted 
with pentane-benzene 8:2 showed an unusually high levorotation 
(—195° to —210°), and on standing in the de.siccator crystallized 
in part. Tlie cr 3 ’'stals were freed from oily by-products by wash- 
ing with a little cold methanol. Two recr^'stallizations from the 
same solvent jdelded plates melting at 109-111°. The melting 
point remained unchanged on admixture of an authentic sample of 
the ketodiene wliich had been prepared from 3-chloro-7-keto-A®- 
cholestcne according to Marker and coworkers (13). 

Analysis — CirH^iO. Calculated. 0 84.75,1111.07 
l-'ound. " R4.:i8, " 10.91) 

(a)!,' = -260°; reference preparation, -279° 

« at X 280 mu = 23,000 (in eth.anol) 

7 {a)-Hydroxy cholesterol Dibenzoatc — Fractions 23 to 25 (Table 
I), together 97 mg., were hydrolyzed with 4 cc. of 5 per cent 
methanolic potassium hj^dro-xide at room temperature for 2 daj's. 
The hydrolysis product (79 mg.) was treated with 1.5 cc. of 
pyridine and 0.5 cc. of benzoyl chloride. After standing over- 
night at room temperature the mixture was worked up in the 
usual manner. The benzoylated product crystallized on short 
boiling with methanol, yielding 70 mg. of needles melting at 
164-169°. Rccr^'stallization from the same .soh'ent raised the 
melting point to 171-172.5°. 

The preparation obtained in our preliminary e.xperiment melted 
at 174°. It did not depress the melting point (174°) of an authen- 
tic specimen prepared according to Windaus, Lettr4, and 
Schenk (12). 

Analysis~C„H„Oi. Calculated. C 80.60, H 8.92 
Found. “ 80.78, ■' 9.02 

(air, = 4-94.3° (in chloroform); reference preparation, 4-92.8° 

Compound A — Fractions 11, 12, and 13 (Table I) were combined 
and hydrolyzed in the usual manner with cold methanolic potas- 
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Slum hydroxide solution. On standing, the dark broivn solution 
deposited ciystals, which were separated by filtration and washed 
with methanol. The product (82 mg.) melted unsharply at 140“. 
Its purification proved difficult and wasteful. The final recrystal- 
lization from methanol-ether left only 7 mg. of needles (m.p. 137“) 
possessing the approximate composition of a cholestenediol and 
giving a color equivalent of 98 per cent in the Lifschiitz reaction. 
It is now clear that this substance was not, as we then assumed 
(7), 7(/3)-hydroxycholesterol contaminated with some of the 
a epimer, but Compound A. 

In an attempt to secure larger amounts of the supposed /S-diol 
11 gm. of "non-ketones” were worked up in the manner described. 
The levorotatory chromogens (1.1 gm., [ajo = —80“ to —100°) 
were rechromatographed, but no further appreciable fractionation 
was accomplished in this step, as the rotation and chromogen 
values of most of the eluates did not deviate markedly from those 
of the starting product. The fractions eluted wth pentane- 
benzene 8:2 (264 mg.), when hydrolyzed in the usual manner at 
room temperature and then allowed to stand in the refrigerator, 

I yielded a copious deposit of rosettes of needle-shaped crystals 
(215 mg., m.p. 135°). On recrystallization from methanol large 
hexagonal plates melting at 139-140“ were obtained. Further 
recrystallization did not change the melting point. 

Analysis — Cj7H460s. Calculated, C 80.52, H 11.62 
Found. " 80.84, “ 12.07 
“ 80.52, " 11.62 


A sample of this preparation was sublimed in a high vacutm 
at 120-130°. The crystalline sublimate, which melted at 137 , 
was analyzed without further purification; found, C 81.19, 
11.77 and C 81.09, H 11.81; [a]^‘ = -134“ (in chloroform); 
Lifschiitz color equivalent about 150. The compound is trans 
parent in the ultraviolet region above 220 m/i. _ 

The compound did not precipitate with digitonin in 90 per cen 
ethanol, and showed the original melting point after recove 


from the mixture by ether extraction. . . 

The determination of the bromine uptake was carne 

.ccordtag to Mis (14) ; 6.99 mg. (0.0174 m..) 

0° consumed 0.0366 milliequivalent of bromine and liber 
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0.0033 Tni!!icqiii\'alGiit of acid; calculated for one double bond 
0.0348 milliequivaleiit of Br. 

Monobcnzoale — Benzojdation with bonzo.v! chloride and pyridine 
at room Icmpcralure yielded an inhomogeneous product. 29 mg. 
were therefore treated with 0.2 and 1.5 cc. respectively of these 
reagents for 3 hours at SO®. The reaction product was recovered 
by ether extraction, leached with cold methanol, and then recrys- 
tallized from ethanol. 2G mg. of needles melting at 109-110® 
were obtained. After two more rocry.stallizations from methanol 
the melting point became constant at 110-117°. 

CjJIjoOj. C.alculntcd. V S0.58, H 9.95 
Found. “ 80.72, “ 10.09 
" 80.69, " 10.13 

Mono-S ,5-Diniirohmzoaic — 25 mg. were treated with 100 rag. 
of the acid chloride and pyridine as described for the benzoate. 
The reaction product (25 mg.) was recrystallized from methanol- 
benzene to yield small needles melting at 163-104°. Further 
reciyslallization did not change the melting point. 

Analysis~C„1i,tO,l<:,. Cniculnted. C 08.44, H 8.11, X 4,69 
Found. “ 69.40, " 8.33. “ 4.82 

The high carbon value was not improved in the analysis of 
another preparation of the same melting point, which had been 
subjected to additional purification by the chromatographic 
method. 

Found. C 69.30, 11 8.68, N 4.72 

Rearrangemcni of 7{§)-llydroxycholesterol to Comfound A 
A solution of 50 mg. of the diol in 5 cc. of absolute alcohol con- 
taining 10 per cent acetic acid and 50 mg. of Girard’s Reagent T 
was boiled under a reflux for 2 hours. The mixture was poured 
into ice water containing sodium hydroxide equivalent to nine- 
tenths of the acetic acid, and was extracted with ether. The ether 
residue, a colorless oil weighing 50 mg., crystallized on addition of 
methanol. The crystals were collected and washed with cold 
methanol (25 mg., m.p. 136-137°). After recrystallization the 
melting point was 137-138°. A mixture with Compound A melted 
at the same temperature. 

50 mg. of 7(/5)-hydroxycholesterol were treated in the same 
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manner, except that Girard’s reagent was omitted; 25 mg. of 
Compound A melting at 136° were obtained. 

Benzoylation of 38 mg. of the rearrangement product yielded 
42 mg. of the monobenzoate melting at 115-116°. 


DISCUSSION 

While it has been known for some time that cholesterol in col- 
loidal aqueous solution is susceptible to the action of molec- 
ular oxygen (5, 15, 16), our experiments have now for the first 
time thrown light on the nature of the resulting autoxidation 
products. The results may be summarized by stating that the 
main point of attack is position 7 in the cholesterol molecule, and 
that the conversion into 7-substituted compounds takes place with 
surprising case and to a much greater extent than could be fore- 
seen. Theoretical considerations regarding the probable chemical 
mechanism of the autoxidation reaction vill be presented in a 
subsequent publication. Hei-e we ivish to discuss more specifically 
the biological implications of our findings. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that the formation of 7-ketocholesterol 
and of the chromogens proceeds just as well at 37° as at 85 , 
although at a much slower rate (7). In fact the conversion seems 
to be more complete at the lower temperature, which is due to an 
increased production of the ketone. There is no reason, then, why 
this type of autoxidation should not also occur zn vivo, as its 
prerequisites, cholesterol held in colloidal solution and high 
oxygen pressures, certainly obtain in biological sj’’stems. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that 7-ketocholesterol and 
7(a!)-h3'^droxycholesterol are intermediates in the laborator.y 
preparation of 7-dehydrocholesterol, provitamin Ds (12), which 
has been .shown by’’ Windaus and collaborators to occur in A’arious 
animal tissues (17), and has been isolated in ciystalline form from 
pig skin (18). The formation of provitamin D-containing pio 
ucts from cholesterol by autoxidative measures has been o ten 
described; it is reasonable to assume that the two compoun s 
mentioned are concerned as intermediates in this process, an 
that this may' also be the case in the biological formation o a 
provitamin. This premise granted, our present results o no 
necessarily prove that the compounds isolated from mare s sai ’ 
to Avhich we have recently added 7 -ketocholesterol, mus 
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arisen in ioto 63 - autoxidation outside of the bod 3 ^. On the other 
hand, it is highl 3 " probable that at least a part of the isolated 
products were formed in vitro during the initial phases of the 
isolation procedure, when soaps were still present. Our recent 
observation that the addition of cj'anide prevents the autoxidation 
reaction ma}' be helpful in deciding the question whether, or to 
what extent, these compounds occur preformed in the biological 
starting materials. 


SUMMARY 

Cholesterol when aerated at 85° in colloidal aqueous solution 
is for the major part transformed into a mixture of compounds, of 
which 7-ketocholesterol, 7-keto-A® '^-cholestadiene, and 7(a)- 
h 3 'drox 3 ’cholesterol have so far been identified. The chief reaction 
product is 7-ketocholesterol, which accounts, on the basis of 
.spectrographic data, for about 40 per cent of the cholesterol used, 
and has been actuall}^ recovered in 3 delds of 20 to 25 per cent. A 
fourth compound (m.p. 139-140°) isolated from the reaction 
mixture was sho^vn to be a rearrangement product of 7 (/ 3 )-hydrox 3 '- 
cholesterol formed from the latter on treatment with Girard’s 
reagent during the fractionation procedure. The new substance 
is not identical wth any of the known cholestenediols. Its proper- 
ties and probable structure are discussed. 

These results show that position 7 in cholesterol is extremely 
susceptible to attack by molecular oxygen, while the 3-h3’-droxyl 
group is not involved in this type of oxidation. 

Certain biological implications of these findings, especially 
their bearing on the recent isolation of 7-substituted derivatives 
of cholesterol from blood and tissues, are discussed. 

The analyses of Compound A and derivatives were carried out 
by Mr. J. F. Alicino, For’dham University, the rest by Mr. William 
Saschek, Columbia University. 
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The marked stimulatorj^ effect of the secretion of the thyroid 
gland upon the basal metabolic rate is generally recognized. A 
fuller understanding of this general phenomenon has been sought 
through in vitro studies on the metabolism of surtdving tissues 
from hyperth 3 froid animals. Thus, a number of workers (1-3) 
have observed marked increases in the oxygen consumption of 
tissues from animals in which a state of hyperthyroidism had been 
experimentally induced. Also, evidence has been presented to 
show that the addition of th 3 ’’roxine to tissue slices may result in an 
increased oxygen consumption (4, 5). This relationship of the 
thyroid hormone to respiratory processes has prompted studies on 
the effect of the hormone upon the individual components of such 
respiratory systems. Cohen and Gerard (1) have observed appre- 
ciable increases in the dehydrogenase activities of various systems 
studied in tissues from hyperthyroid rats. Klein (6) reported an 
increase in the d-amino acid oxidase content of liver from hyper- 
thyroid rats and showed later (7) that the increase in activity was 
probabb'- due to an increase in the protein component of the 
oxidase. Peters and Rossiter (8) noted that hyperthyroidism 
caused a fall in the cocarboxylase content of rat tissues. This 
effect could be overcome by the administration of increased doses 
of thiamine. 

As an extension of the general subject of the relationship of 
hyperthyroidism to respiratory catalysts, the present investigation 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. These studies were aided by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Works Progress Administration. 
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was undertaken to study the effect of experimentally produced 
h.ypertliyroidism upon the coenzyme I content of rat tissues 
A great deal of evidence has been accumulated to show that the 
requirements for vitamin A (9-11), ascorbic acid (12, 13), thiamine 
(14, 15), and possibly other members of the vitamin B complex 
(14, 15) arc increased grcatl}^ in a state of h 3 'perthyroidism. In 
this connection it became of interest to investigate the requirement 
of the rat for nicotinic acid in hj'pertlwroidism and also to study 

Table I 


Composition of Rations 


Components 

Hfttion I* 

nation lit 

Ration Hit 

Yellow coni, ffm. .... 

71 



Labco casein, “ 

18 


18 

Sucrose, ffm.. 



76 

Salts (IG), gm. 

4 


4 

Cottonseed oil, pm .. 

5 



God liver " “ 

2 



Corn oil, gm. 



2 

Thiamine, t mg. 

0.30 


2 

Pantothenic acid, 7iig. 



2 

Riboflavin, mg. 

0.30 

1 

I 

Pyrido.xine, “ 

0.30 

1 

1 

Choline, mg. 



100 


* 1 drop of halivcr oil was fed weekly to each rat. 
t 4 drops of halivcr oil were fed weekly to each rat. _ 

} We are indebted to Merck and Company, Inc., for generous supplies o 
thiamine, pantothenic acid, riboflavin, pyrido.xine, nicotinic acid an 
choline. 

the effect of excessive dosages of nicotinic acid in counteracting 
any deleterious action of the hyperthyroid condition upon t e 
coenzyme I content. 


Procedure 

Albino rats taken from the stock colony and weighing f^m 
200 to 250 gm. were employed in Experiments A and , 
weanling rats were employed in Experiment C. The ® 
housed in individual wire-bottomed cages and ^ 

weekly. The composition of the rations which were fe 
is given in Table I. 
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Desiccated tliji-roid was fed at a level of 200 mg. per day for 
periods of time varying from 3 to 4 weeks. The daily dosage of 
dried gland was mixed with a small amount of the ration and food 
was withheld from the rat until this portion was consumed. This 
procedure insured complete consumption of the desiccated thyroid. 
The thyroxine solution, prepared by dissolving thyroxine' in the 
minimum amount of 0.1 n NaOH and diluting to volume with 
distilled water, w’as administered daily bj' subcutaneous injection 
over varjdng periods of time at levels ranging from 0.20 to 20 mg. 
per kilo of bodj' weight. 

Determinations of the coenzyme I content of liver, kidney 
cortex, and in some instances of thigh muscle were made by the 
yeast fermentation method described by Axelrod and Elvehjem 
(17). Recoverj' experiments w’hich were carried out on a series 
of tissue extracts from the hyperthyroid rats proved satisfactory 
and W'ere not affected by the in vitro addition of desiccated thyroid. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Experiment A — ^Ration I w'as fed to thirteen rats, six of which 
received in addition 5 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 
After 2 weeks on this regimen, desiccated thyroid was administered 
daily for 3 weeks to three rats from each of the two groups. The 
rats were then sacrificed and the coenzyme I content of the liver 
and kidney cortex was determined. The results are given in 
Table II. 

The data indicate an appreciable decrease in the coenzyme I 
content of livers from the thyroid-fed rats. The additional supple- 
mentation with 5 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration had 
no beneficial effect upon the average coenzyme I content. No 
significant changes were observed in the coenzyme I concentration 
of the kidney cortex. It is also apparent that the administration 
of nicotinic acid had no effect upon the rate of growth of either 
the control or the thyroid-fed rats. 

Experiment B — In this experiment, Ration II, identical with 
Ration I except for its higher content of the synthetic Autamins, 
was employed in an attempt to determine whether the loss in 
weight resulting from thyroid administration as observed in 
Experiment A could be overcome by increasing the level of vitamin 

' Roohe-Organon synthetic crystals. 
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intake. The effect of increased nicotinic acid consumption upon 
the low coenzymc I concentration observed in hyperthyroidism 
was also investigated. Twenty-three rats were divided into the 
groups shovTi in Table II. Where indicated, nicotinic acid was 

Table II 


Coenzyme I Content of Tissues from Control and Thyroid-Fed Rats 



Hation No. and 
supplement 

No. of 
rats 

j Avernse coentyme I content,* per gm. 
fresh weight 

Average 
, weekly 
gainf 

Liver 

Kidney 

cortex 

Thigh 

muscle 

Ex-periment A 




y 

y 


B9 

Control 

I 

4 

103C 

1036 






(975-1075) 

(952-1235) 


HI 


I •+■ nicotinic 

3 

924 

1126 




acidt 


(884-9C9) 

(945-1207) 


HjH 

Thyroid- 

I 

3 

726 

922 



fed 



(650-851) 

(751-1221) 


Hjl 


I + nicotinic 

3 

706 

1056 




acidt 


(513-997) 

(840-1207) 





E.xpcrimcnt B 


^■1 

B| 

Control 

II 

5 

' 1110 

1053 

663 

16 




(95-1-1250) 

(1000-1141) 

(550-800) 



II -i- nicotinic 

3 

929 

1113 

633 

15 


ncid§ 


(875-1000) 

(1010-1250) 

(605-675) 


Thyroid- 

II 

8 

553 

666 

638 

16 

fed 



(355-722) 

(462-910) 

(580-700) 



II -f nicotinic 

7 

922 

1013 

659 

15 


acid 5 


(826-1150) 

(819-1341) 

(600-710) 

— - 


* The range of values is given in parentheses, 
t Computed during the period in which thyroid was being fed. 
t 5 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 

§ 20 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. 


fed at a level of 20 mg. per 100 gm. of ration. Desiccated t yroi 
was administered daily over a period of 4 weeks, at the en 
which time the coenzyme I concentrations of liver, kidney cor ex, 
and thigh muscle were determined. , 

Decreases of 50 and 37 per cent were observed m the liver 
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kidney cortex, respectively, from the thyroid-fed rats receiving no 
added nicotinic acid. The cocnz 3 fme I concentration of muscle 
was not affected. It is also e\ddent that supplementation with 20 
mg, of nicotinic acid per 100 gni. of ration prevented the decrease 
in coenzyme I content, although it had no effect upon the growth 
rate of either the control or the thyroid-fed rats. 

Experiment C — The observation that the experimentally induced 
state of hj'perthjToidism in the rat resulted in a lowered coenz 3 Tne 
I content of certain tissues prompted a further attempt to produce 
a true nicotinic acid deficiencj' in the rat. Twelve weanling rats 
were placed on the basal Ration III. Six of these rats received in 
addition 20 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration. All of the 
rats were given dail}' subcutaneous injections of thj’roxine. The 
daily dosage of thj’roxine was increased graduallj’’ from 0.20 mg. 
per kilo of bod}’' weight until, at the completion of the experiment, 
a daily dosage of 20 mg. per kilo of body weight was employed. 
The experiment was continued for 3 months, during which time 
the rats were weighed weekly and daily food consumption records 
were taken. 

No differences in either growth rate or outward appearance were 
observed between the control group and the group receiving added 
nicotinic acid, the average w’eekly gain for both groups being 20 
gm. This weekly growth rate is tj'pical for rats receiving Ration 
III under normal circumstances and is not increased by the addi- 
tion of nicotinic acid to the ration. The food consumption of the 
rats in this series recehdng thyroxine was 3 times that normally 
noted in rats consuming this ration. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented indicate clearly that the feeding of thyroid 
to rats receiving a diet low in nicotinic acid results in a marked 
diminution in the coenzyme I content of both the liver and kidney 
cortex. It is logical to assume that the increased basal metabolic 
rate is the cause of this decrease in coenzyme I content. Whether 
the primary effect of induced hyperthyroidism is to promote a 
decrease in coenzyme I synthesis or an increase in coenzyme I 
destruction must remain unanswered for the present. However , it 
is evident that increased dosages of nicotinic acid can restore the 
normal coenzyme I content in the hyperthyroid rat, and thus 
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counteract the deleterious effect of the increased basal metabolic 
rate. 

The above results may assume significance %vith regard to the 
nutrition of the hj'^perthyroid patient. The work of Dann and 
Kohn (18) and Shourie and Swaminathan (19) has demonstrated 
that the rat is capable of s^mthesizing nicotinic acid. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the human is limited greatly in his ability to per- 
form such a synthesis. Thus, the occurrence of a decreased 
coenzyme I concentration obser\md as a result of the hyperthyroid 
condition in a species capable of synthesizing nicotinic acid should 
also be expected, and perhaps to a greater extent, in a species 
which lacks this ability. It follows that the need for a larger 
intake of nicotinic acid is indicated in cases of hyperthyroidism. 
The above reasoning is based upon the supposition that a decreased 
coenzyme I content in the human may result in a pathological 
condition. No evidence for this belief can be derived from the 
rat experiments presented in this paper, since in no case, either 
in the normal or the hyperthj’roid rat, was it possible to demon- 
strate any beneficial effect of nicotinic acid upon growth. It may 
be concluded that nicotinic acid was not the factor which limited 
growth on the experimental diets used and that a decrease in the 
coenzj^me I content of the tissues of the hyperthyroid rat had no 
effect on growth activity as observed on such rations. A similar 
situation may not be necessarily true for the human and the nega- 
tive results obtained with the rat do not establish conclusivel}’^ the 
inefficacy of excessive nicotinic acid therapy to humans in ahyper- 
thyroid state. 


SUJIMARY 

1. The effect of an induced state of hyperth 3 ’roidism upon the 
coenzyme I content of rat tissues was studied. Marked decrea.-es 
in the coenzyme I content of the liver and kidney cortex were 
observed in hj'^perthyroid rats fed rations low in nicotinic aci 
Supplementation of such rations with 20 mg. of nicotinic aci P 
100 gm. of ration restored the normal coenzyme I content. 

2. On diets low in nicotinic acid^ the rates of growt ° v 
the control nor the hyperthyroid rats were increased y ^ 
tion of nicotinic acid. 
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THE EFFECTS OF BIOTIN UPON FAT SYNTHESIS AND 

METABOLISM 


By GERTRUDE GAVIN and E. AV. McHENRY 
(From the School of Hygiene, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada) 

(Received for publication, August 2, 1941) 

In pretnous papers (1, 2) we reported that the administration to 
rats of an alcohol-soluble fraction of beef liver caused markedl}’’ 
fatty livers, characterized b}' a high content of cholesterol. Co- 
incidentallj’^ there was a gain in body fat and bodj' weight. The 
fatty livers thus produced differed from the thiamine type of fatty 
livers in that the}'^ were not pi'evented b}’’ supplying choline but 
were prevented b}' feeding lipocaic. In a continuation of this work 
we have found that biotin exerted an action similar to that of the 
crude liver fraction. 


Methods 

Rats were employed as test animals. The strain, age, and care 
were the same as previously reported (3). Basal Diet 1 (3) lyas 
used throughout. To deplete the rats of their stores of B vitamins 
and of fat, they were fed onlj' the basal diet for 3 weeks. At the 
end of this period body weight and body fat had definitely dimin- 
ished. During the following week various combinations of supple- 
ments were administered to different groups. Thiamine, 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, calcium pantothenate, nicotinic acid, 
choline, and the crystalline biotin solutions were given by sub- 
cutaneous injection. Supplements other than those previously 
mentioned were mixed with the food. Vitamin and choline sup- 
plements were giv'en in the following amounts per rat per day, 
unless otherwise indicated: thiamine hydrochloride (Merck) 25 y, 
riboflavin (Merck) 20 y, pyridoxine (Merck) 20 y, calcium panto- 
thenate (Merck) 100 y, nicotinic acid (Eastman Kodak Company) 
100 y, choline hydrochloride (British Drug Houses), calculated as 
choline base, 10 mg., biotin (kindly donated by S. M. A. Corpora- 
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tion) 5 7 , lipocaic (generously furnished by Eli Lilly and Company) 
300 mg. 

The rats were killed by^ stunning, the livers removed, and total 
crude fatty acids in the livers and bodies Avere deteimined by meth- 
ods preAuously published (3, 4). By' means of the Schoenheime 
and Sperry procedure (5), the total cholesterol in the crude fatt; 
acid fraction of the liver and body' Avas determined. All reportei 
results are averages for groups of ten rats, except for one group ii 
Series 4. 


Effect of Biotin upon Fat Synthesis 


Series 1 — K liA'er fraction, similar to the one used by’ us (2), 
has serA'ed as a source of biotin in other laboratories (6-8). It 
seemed adA’isable to ascertain AA’hether biotin Avould produce a 
fatty Ih’er, not prcA'cntable by’ choline, resembling that caused by 
the liA’er fraction. A solution of biotin, prepared in this laboratory 
from the Ii\'er fraction by the method of Gy’orgy’, Kuhn, and 
Lederer (7), and several commercial solutions haA’c been tested. 
The total crude fatty acids in the liA’er and body’ at the end of the 
experiment arc given in Table I. The biotin solutions exerted an 
effect upon liA'er fat similar to that of the liA’er fraction. 

Senes 2 — Preliminary’ experiments shoAved that biotin AA'Ould not 
cause fatty livers unless other B vitamins Avere supplied. The 
effect of the knoAvn B A-itamins upon the actiA'ity’ of biotin lA'as 
investigated. Acutely’ fatty liA’ers Avere not produced unless 
thiamine, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and pyridoxine Avere sup- 
plied AA'ith biotin. In the absence of thiamine there aa’BS no eAU- 
dence of fat synthesis. An additiA’e effect of the various B Auta- 
mins AA'as also evident. The total crude fatty acids in the Ib’ci 


and body’ are given in Table II. 

Series S — The rate of deA’elopment of fatty livers in rats fe 
biotin Avas inA’estigated. The results are giA’en in Table I. B^ta 


regarding liver and body’ cholesterol are also included. 

Series 4 — In the series reported aboA’e the biotin solutions A\eie 
all comparatiA’ely crude. In addition to the tAvo mentioned, 
solutions kindly’ contributed by' Merck and Company’, Inc., an 3 
The Fleischmann Laboratories shoAved similar activity. ^ ^ 
these cases it might be said that the results Avere not due to lo i 
but to an impurity’ contained in the preparations. Throug 
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Table I 


Effect of Ihotin upon Pal and Cholcsteiol Metabolism 




Total crude 

Total 

N’flCS 

No 

1 Supplement? 

fatty acids 

cholesterol 


1 

\ 







pfT cent 

\ 

per cent 


per cent 

1 

None, 3 wlvs. depletion 

2 4 

1.7 




All isolated B vitamins, choline 

9 5 

6.5 




Same + liver fraction 

17.2 

7 7 




“ + biotin (S. M. A ) 

17.8 

5 9 




' " + " (School of Hygiene) 

17 9 

6.7 



3 j 

Xono, 3 wks depletion 

All isolated B vitamins, choline, biotm 

4 6 

1 9 

0.32 : 

0 IS 


24 hrs. 

4 0 

2 4 

0 22 

0 18 


48 " 

7 1 

3 0 

0.34 

0 19 

i 

72 " 

14.1 

4 4 

0 50 

0 26 


5 days 

I 18.3 

6 1 

0 80 

0 26 


7 " 

17 9 

7 2 

0 93 

0 25 

4 

None, 3 M kb depletion 

3 3 

i 17 

0 38 

I 0 23 


All isolated B vitamins, choline 

11 2 

7.7 

0 71 

0 30 


Same + biotin (S M A ) 

19 3 

8 2 

1 08 

0 27 


“ + “ (crystalline) 

17 8 

7 3 

1 25 

0 28 

0 

All isolated B vitamins, choline 

13 2 

6.3 

0 64 

0 29 


Same + biotin (S M A ) 

13.5 

6 5 

0.67 

0 25 

6 

None, 3 wks. depletion 

3 6 

1.9 

0.16 

0 12 


1 All isolated B vitamins, choline 

6 7 

5 7 

0 35 

0 22 


[ Same + lipocaic 

4 5 

6 3 

0.20 

0 17 


“ + biotin 

15 6 

5 9 

0 79 

0 16 


[ “ + “ + lipocaic 

3 7 

7 8 

0 10 

0 18 


Table II 


Effect of E Vitamins upon Fat Synthesis by BioUn in Series & 


Biotin 


+ 


+ i 

+ 

+ I 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Thiamine 


+ 

+ 


+ 1 

-f i 

4- 

+ 

+ 

Riboflavin 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

Ca pantothenate 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

Pyridoxine 


'h 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ i 

+ 

Nicotinic acid 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

Choline 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Total crude fatty 




j i 



■ 


! 

acids 



1 

i 



■1 



Liver, % 

3 3 

18 3 


i 2 5 

5 2 

8 6 

VB 

21 6 

25 5 

Rody, % 

1 7 

5 6 

I 6 9 

1 1 8 

3 6 

5 7 


! 6.1 

5 0 
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courtesy of Dr. du Vigneaud we have been able to test the activity 
of crj’^stallinc biotin. A solution of biotin methyl ester was sup- 
plied to us by Dr. du Vigneaud. Because of the limited amount 
available it was necessary to use only five animals. The biotin 
solution was injected subcutaneously vith a dosage of 5 -y per rat 
per day'. It will be observed that the cry'stallinc material had an 
effect similar to that of the crude solutions. 

Scries 5 — It has been reported that raw egg white Arill inactivate 
biotin in vivo (9). In this series a basal diet consisting of agar 2, 
salt mixture 4, sucrose 84, cod liver oil concentrate 0.015 parts was 
used. Each rat received, in addition, 4 cc. of raw egg white per 
day mixed with the basal diet. Under these conditions the biotin 



Fig. 1. The effect of biotin upon the body ^\eight. During the supple- 
ment period thiamine, choline, riboflavin, pyridoxinc, and Ca pantothenate 
were administered. 


solution did not cause an increase in liver fat. We regard this as 
further evidence that biotin is the active agent in causing this type 
of fatty' liver. 

Series 6 — It has been reported that lipocaic would prevent t le 
development of fatty livers when the beef liver fraction was given 
(2) . Lipocaic was equally' effective in preventing the developnien 
of fatty livers when biotin was administered, as is shov'n in t is 

series. , , nv 

Biotin also resembled the active factor in the liver fraction y 

causing an increase in body weight, as shown in Fig. 1. 
liver fraction has been employed as a source of factor ^ \ ' 
It seems likely that the effect, ascribed to factor W, o causin 
weight increases might have been due to biotin, acting in conjun 
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tion with the other B vitamins. OtJier workers (9, 11) have noted 
the effect of biotin in causing an increase in the bod}" weight of rats. 

Effect of Biotin vpon Cholesterol Metabolism 

In Series 3, wlien biotin was given, the increase in cholesterol 
in the liver paralleled the increase in li%’-er fat. Crystalline biotin, 
as well as the crude biotin solutions, caused the amount of choles- 
terol in the liver to be gi'cater than in the control group receiving 
all the isolated B vitamins and choline, as shown in Series 4. 
Further proof that biotin is concerned in cholesterol metabolism is 
offered in Series 5, since raw egg white, given with biotin, was able 
to prevent not only an increase in liver fat but also an increase in 
liver cholesterol. Lipocaic, which prevented the increase in liver 
fat caused by biotin, maintained the liver cholesterol at a low level, 
as shorni in Series 6. 


DISCUSSION 

Evidence has been presented which indicates that biotin is the 
active factor, in the alcohol-soluble fraction of beef liver, which 
causes the amount of fat and cholesterol in the livers of rats to be 
increased . Final proof that the beef liver fraction owes its activity 
in producing fatty livers to biotin could only be supplied by the 
isolation of biotin from the fraction. The following points of 
evidence are cited to indicate that our assumption is valid: (1) 
Crude solutions of biotin from several sources exhibited the same 
physiological action as did the liver fraction. (2) The activity of 
the crude biotin solutions was obliterated by the simultaneous 
feeding of egg white. (3) Crystalline biotin had the same ph}'- 
siological action as had the crude solutions of biotin, and as was 
shown by the liver fraction in producing acutely fatty livers 
containing large amounts of cholesterol . 

Simultaneous administration of lipocaic prevented the increased 
fat and cholesterol in the liver caused b}" biotin, while choline was 
ineffective in this respect. Choline was able to prevent the de- 
velopment of the thiamine type of fatty liver but not the type 
caused by liver fraction or by biotin. We shall refer to this latter 
kind of fatty liver as the biotin type to distinguish it from that 
caused by thiamine. Previous reports have shovm that the pro- 
duction of biotin fatty livers can be prevented by iipocaic-like 
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extracts made from wlieat germ and other sources (12) and also 
by inositol (13). 

Biotin produced an acutely fatty liver in a comparatively short 
time. A significant increase Avas observed in 24 hours and the 
maximal level of liver fat was secured in 5 days. It .should be made 
clear that the production of these fatty livers Avas not due simply 
to AvithdraAval of fat from the body'. Coincident AA-ith the de- 
A'clopment of fatty Ha'cis there Avas a marked increase in the 
amount of body' fat. In Series 2 the quantity of body' fat Avas 
increased 2.5 times in 5 days, OAving entirely' to sy'nthesis, since no 
fat Avas furnished in the diet. It seemed possible that the produc- 
tion of the fatty liver by' biotin A\'as due to accumulation of choles- 
terol in the liA'cr. This may' be true, but the increase in liver 
cholesterol did not occur prior to the production of the fatty liA'er. 
Biotin did not increase the amount of cholesterol sy'nthesis, but 
did augment the quantity' of cholesterol in the liA'er. 

Engel reported (14) that pantothenic acid caused the same type 
of fatty liA'er as that produced by the beef liver fraction. Our 
results shoAV that choline does not completely' prcA'ent the de- 
velopment of fatty livers Avhen thiamine, riboflaA'in, pyrido.xine, 
and pantothenic acid are stipplied. The liA'er does not, then, con- 
tain the large amounts of cholesterol evident AA-hen biotin is given. 
The amount of liv'cr fat can be augmented by giA'ing pantothenic 
acid in conjunction AA'ith tliiaminc, i-ibofluA'in, and pyridoxine, but 
the amount is much further increased by' also supply'ing biotin. 
The effect of biotin is not secured unless thiamine, riboflaA'in, 
py'ridoxine, and pantothenic acid are also furnished. The com- 
bined action of these fiA'e vitamins is necessary' to secure the biotm 
fatty liA’er, AA’hich completely' resembles that produced by the Ih'ei 
fraction. 


SUMMARA' 

Impure solutions of biotin from several sources and pure biotin, 
pven to rats in conjunction AA'ith thiamine, riboflaA'in, py'ridoxine, 
and pantothenic acid, caused fatty livers similar to those pro uce 
by feeding a fraction from beef Ih'er. The fatty liv’ers AA'ere c ar 
acterized by a high content of cholesterol. The effect o mm 
Avas prevented by simultaneously feeding egg Avhite, lipocam, o 
inositol. It is concluded that beef Ih'er fraction oaa-cs its ac ia 
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to its content of biotin. Biotin had, also, an additive effect upon 
body weight, similar to that ascribed to factor AV. 

This investigation has been assisted by a grant from the Division 
of Natural Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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REACnONS OF AMINO ACIDS WITH NINHYDRIN 

The method here 

acids, when boded in water jj^^boxyl 

hydrindenehydra,te) at pH l and hydroxy- 

groups quantitatively m a f manner as the amino 

proline yield their ' oosition The .reaction is specific 

acids inth primary in the free, ur. 

/or/rce amtno aadstn fhaf neighbonTi^ NH. or 

conjugated slate, of both the y ninhydrin react 

NH-CH. Group. S-eral -agente 
in a similar manner, but of thos 

most precise and specific results. veaction of amino acids 

Euhemann (15), who 

»dth ninhydrm, showed qualitatively ttot mo 
boaylic acids react with tormation of ammonia, I.U., 

(1) R_CmNK.l'COOH -R-OHO + NH. + CO, 

Ruhemann found glycine to he an «-P«“ “ * tl" 
formaldehyde. It does, howei er, ei . ^ amino acids 

If the reaction is carried out at a “ „™ed (15) 

of the type B-CHCNM-COOH, a bl^^oto ^ 

owing to condensation of the liberated ammonia 
and its reduction product, erimental 

* This paper gives, with prcscnLl by two 

basis, a method of which preliminary reports have 

of the authors (24) . 
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(2) CO CO 

/ \ / \ 

C.HeO, + NH, + C.H.Oa = CeHa C=N— CH C.H, + 3H:0 

\ / \ / 

Nin- Reduced 

hydrin ninhydrin Blue product 

With prolinc and hydroxj'proHne the reaction is different. As 
shown by Grassmann and von Arnim (6), CO 2 is evolved, but not 
ammonia, and 2 molecules of ninhydrin combine with the decar- 
boxylated residue of the proline or hydroxj'proline as follows: 

(3) 2(C,H,04) + CiHsO.N = CkH„ 04 + 2H.0 + COi 
Ninhydrin Prolino Red product 


Prolinc condenses first with 1 molecule of ninh 5 'drin, forming a 
yellow product (6), then with a 2nd molecule forming a red. 'ttTien 
much proline or hydroxj'proline is present in amino acid mixtures 
subjected to the analj'sis described in this paper, an evanescent 
yellow color is first seen, later replaced by blue or red. Lj'sine, 
on the other hand, forms a black precipitate. 

The colored products indicated bj’’ Equation 2 do not form at 
pH below 2.5, but the CO 2 evolution occurs. The color play mth 
proline and hydroxyproline occurs even at pH 1, but the 3 'ello^^ 
color persists longer than at pH 2.5 or 4.7, before it gives waj’’ to 
red. At pH 1 the j^llow' remains until the solution nears the 01 
ing point. 

From Equations 1, 2, and 3 it rvould appear that at least ap 
proximate measurements of amino acids in biological flui cou 
lie made bj-^ determining the ammonia, the color, the a e y e, 
or the CO 2 formed bj' reaction with ninhj'drin. 

As will be shown in another publication bj' one of t ie ' 
(M.), the ammonia can be measured, but under precautions v 


are not simple. . .,,res 

The color reaction is complicated by the facts that, m g 

of amino acids, the proportions of red and blue vary, an > ^ 

important, that ammonia and various amines other t an ® 
acids form similar colors with ninhydrin. Haring an x 
first developed (7) and later condemned (8), re- 

ef specificity, amino acid colorimetiy based on t 


action. 

Deteimination of the aldehyde as an 


analjdical 


measure 


of 
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free amino acids formed appeared possible, from r^ults of R. 
Abdcrhaldcn (1), and lias recently been used by Virtanen and 
Lainc (29) to determine certain specific amino acids which yield 
aldehydes that can be determined. Many of the amino acids 
do not yield such aldehydes, however, and glycine, proline, and 

hvdroxyprolinc do not form aldchj'des. ^ • i, j • 

' Of tlic reaction products formed by amino acids with mnhydrm 
the CO, appears to offer the most accurate measurement, and the 
only one which includes all of the amino acids yielded by protein 

^ttarement of the evolved CO, was introduced as an analytical 
procedure by Van Slyke and Dillon (24), in a method of which 
that published in this paper is a development.^ Mason (12) ap- 
plied Van Slyke and Dillon’s method to a senes of ^ 

and peptides, and confirmed its accuracy. Schlayer (IJ) applied 
it to use in the Warburg manometnc apparatus^ 

West, and Dimick (2) have also applied PO 

conditions for the ninhydrin reaction, and determined the CO, 

” Ttettot to tvhiol, ninhydm, evolves CO, from the d»erent 
amtae acids and other biological substances has been m p»t indi- 
cated in the preliminary papers of Van Sl.vl®,-;'! » 

A more complete statement is giveu below and .s Mowed by the 
experimental work o,. which it is based. The results lead to the 

precdc c„rW 

qmnlitatively by reaction vnth ninhydrin u c? c c 
the analysis arc 


p, — CH — COOH and R— CH COOH 


NH, 
(I) 


~R' 


NH— CH,- 
(l) 

Jf Structure I are the amino acids Sbvt 

Df Structure II are proline, hydroxyprohne, an 

'rtL'Z:tt is moved away from the COOH from 
(Structure I) to the /3 or 7 position, the reactivi y o gyo\ves 
group diminishes .but may not disappear. Aspar ic 
all the CO, of its ^-carboxyl, but j 3 -alanine evolves only 0. 
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of CO2 at pH 4.7 and no CO2 at pH 2.5. In glutamic acid the 
carbox3d in the 7 po.sition to the NHo is almost inert at pH 4.7, 
quite inert at 2.5. 

The following types of amino acid derivatives yield no CO 2 under 
the conditions of the analysis. 

1. Derivatives in which a hj'-drogen atom of the NH2 is replaced 
by COR, as in peptides arid acctylated or henzoylated amino acids. 

Peptides, except aspartyl and glutamjd peptides with the group 
— C^'NIb) ■ coon free,' accordingly evolve no CO2 even from their 
free- carboxjd groups. Hence the ninluydrin-COi reaction serves 
to differentiate free amino acids from peptides more sharplj’’ than 
is possible bj" methods such as the Sprensen formol titration (19), 
Van Slj'ke’s nitrous acid method (21), or Willstatter’s (30) alcohol 
titration, which measure the NH* groups of both free amino acids 
and peptides. Similarh' the only previously available method 
for amino acid carboxjd groups, Zirm and Benedict’s (31) modifica- 
tion of Lindorstrpm-Lang’s (11) "acetone titration," measures 
the carboxyls of both amino acids and peptides. 

2. Derivatives which have no hydrogen atom on the amino nitrogen. 
Monomothylglycine gives off a mole of CO2, whereas dimeth)’!- 
glj'cine (with both moth}'! groups on the N) is inert. 

3. Derivatives in which the free carboxyl group is replaced by an 
ester or acid amide group. Thus both gbrnine ester and glycine 
amide are inert. 

4. Amines, amides, ammonia, and glucosamine evolve no CO 2 

when boiled with ninhj'drin. Urea, bj’’ itself, gives off CO2 slowly 
(0.01 mole in 5 minutes) when heated at 100° Avith AA'ater at pH 
2.5 to 4.7, but in the presence of an excess of ninhj’^drin even this 
sloAV eA'olution of CO2 is retarded, apparently by formation of a 
relativelj^ stable compound of urea with ninhydrin. Consequent j , 
urea in the amounts present in blood need not be removed be oie 
amino acids are determined by the ninh3’drin-C02 method, n 
urine the urea-amino acid ratio is so high that it is prefers e 0 
remove the urea. , 

Simple organic acids such as acetic, and hydroxy acids sue 

lactic and citric evolve no CO2. 


' Glutathione is such a peptide, since the — CH(NHj)-COOH group 
the glutamyl radical is free. Such peptides do not appear 
important amounts in a protein digest (see Fig. 6). 
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Kcio acids, such as pyruvic and acetoacetic, decompose with 
loss of CO 2 when boiled with ^Yater; they can be completely de- 
composed, however, by preliminary boiling so as not to interfere 

with measurement of amino acid carboxyl CO2. 

Ascorbic acid evolves about 0.1 mole of CO 2 m the time required 
for complete reaction liy the amino acids. The amounts of ascorbic 
acid present in body fluids and excretions are too slight, howevei, 
to affect amino acid determinations significantly. 

Other Reagents for Evolution of Carboxyl CO 2 from Amino Acids 

The ability to evolve the carboxyl CO 2 from ' 

peculiar to ninhydrin. Isatin, in structure similar to mnhydr , 


CO 

/V \ 


V 


-NH 


r/ 


CO 


was shown by Grossraann and von Atnnn 6 to 
with amino acids in Blacial acetic acid 
imd forming colored products. Wc have 
boiled with isatin in glacial 

CO 2 ; but the reaction is slowei, and isatin as a re g . . y 

vantage over ninhydrin except lower cost. Isatin is too insoluble 

in water to apply in aqueous solutions. nttVinmiinone 

Kecently Schiller (16) has as an eco^ 

sulfonate, used in the colorimetric method of ( 24 ). 

nomical substitute for ninhydrin in our Py noi „h,n(,nuinone 
We have confirmed Schiller in the SZ TtSf 

evolves CO. from amino acids; but wc find that the fiuinone ite 
also decomposes in hot aqueous solution to SPeW “ , “ 
spontaneous decomposition of the reagen cau , . cj jg 

variable a blank that the error of the ammo acid determination 

much greater than by the ninhydrin met 0 . n-rtncKloramide, 
Chloramine-T (the sodium salt 

CHa-CfiH^.SOa-NH.Cl) was shown by .boxylic 

20-50° evolution of CO 2 , 1 mole from some o of the 

acids, 2 moles from aspartic acid. In quan i an ® ,gv 
reaction with the Barcroft-Warburg apparatus by 
by Krebs (quoted by Cohen) it was found that most of the mon 
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amino acids yielded from 1.01 to 1.15 moles of CO 2 at pH 4.7, 
while arginine, glycine, and b'sine yielded over 1.2 moles, and 
aspartic acid jdelded 2 moles. It is evident from the data of 
Krebs and Cohen that the results with several of the amino acids 
are not even approximately quantitative. This conclusion vc 
have confirmed, but wc have found nevertheless that with the 
Van Slyke-Neill manomctric apparatus and properly chosen pH 
one can obtain theoretical results "with some of the amino acids, 
and within 2 per cent of theoretical with most of them, exceptions 
being cystine, tyrosine, gljmine, and tryptophane, with which the 
errors arc greater. With peptides, chloramine-T is not quite as 
inert as ninhydrin, yielding 0.01 to 0.05 mole of COi per mole of 
peptide. For analyses of certain mixtures of amino acids chlor- 
amine-T can be used as a substitute for ninhydrin, and has the 
advantage of low cost and low reacting temperature. For generai 
analyses of amino acid mixtures and biological fluids, however, it 
does not give results as exact as ninhydrin. 


APPARATUS 


Van Slyke-Ncill manomclric apparatus (14, 26). 

A storage vessel for COs-free 0.5 a sodium hydroxide. The tube 
with soda lime protection, shown in Fig. 3, P of the paper by Van 
Slj’-ke and Folch (25) . 

Alundum pieces for smooth l)oiIing (p. 511, Van Slj'ke and Foich 

(25)). ... , f 

Reaction vessels. For the reaction with ninhj'drin a vessel 01 
15 to 25 cc. capacity is needed, capable of holding a vacuum and of 
being heated in boiling water. It is also essential that there shoul 
be but little rubber surface ^exposed to the gases in the chamber, 
as CO 2 diffuses both into and out of rubber." Three reaction vesse s 
that have proved convenient and have given accurate results are 


* Black rubber stoppers bearing glass outlet tubes of 6 nun. 
were tried in place of the adapters shown in Fig. 1,A, but the stoppers, « 
their larger exposure of rubber surface, absorbed appreciable ^ 

COjwhen the reaction vessels were permitted to stand closed f 

after removal from the bath. The results obtained in a typica seri 
analyses, in which vessels with rubber stoppers were used, jg 

example. Known amounts of alanine were boiled in several reac 10 
with stoppers at one time and then cooled and analyzed forC ^ 
intervals thereafter. Immediate analysis gave 99.7 per cent of 
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shown in Fig. 1. Tl)e vessel in Fig. 1, 4 is the type we have used 
most.® It consists of two parts, a test-tube of 21 mm, diameter 
in its wider part, narrowed to 16 mm. at the top, and an adapter 
which serves to close the tube with minimal exposure of rubber 
surface. The tube and adapter are both of Pyrex glass, 1 to 1.5 
mm. thick. 

The adapter bears two rubber connecting tubes which remain 
routinely attached to it, forming one permanent piece. Both rub- 
ber tubes have walls 3/16 inch thick. The upper piece is of i 
inch bore and the lower of h inch bore. It is essential that the 
rubber in both be “of minimal sulfur content."^ Ordinary rubber 
gives high blank values, perhaps because of evolution of traces 
of hji-drogen sulfide. Before the rubber connections are used, 
they are scrubbed out vdth a test-tube brush, digested on a steam 
bath for half an hour with 2 n sodium hydroxide, then boiled for 
a few minutes in dilute hydrochloric acid, and rinsed with water. 
When the proper rubber is used and cleaned in this manner, it 
does not affect the accuracy of analyses even when precision is of 
the order of 2 parts per 1000. 

analysis .after 25 minutes, 98.5 per cent; analysis after 50 minutes, 97.4 
per cent. Peculiarly enough, the absorption of COj was but slight during 
the 6 minutes of heating in the bath. When stoppers that had absorbed COj 
were used later in blank analyses, they gave slightly high values, owing 
apparently to diffusion out into the vessels of CO 2 that the stoppers had 
previously absorbed. Reaction vessels arranged with adapters, as shown in 
Fig. 1, A and B, instead of stoppers showed no evidence of loss of CO 2 when 
permitted to stand for 2 hours between completion of the reaction and 
determination of the 002 - 

’ The tube and adapter (Fig. 1, A) are carried in stock by the Corning 
Glass Works (No. 9535, Catalogue LP21, 1941), and can be obtained also 
from makers of accessories of the Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus. 
The all-glass reaction vessel. Fig. 1, G, is made by the Hopf Glass Apparatus 
Company, 192 Third Avenue, New York. 

* We have used the black rubber tubing listed as of "minimal sulfur con- 
tent,” No. 30691 of Eimer and Amend’s 1936 catalogue. After use for about 
3 months the repeated steamings cause enough loss of elasticity to permit 
slow leakage of air into the evacuated vessel, and fresh rubber tubing must 
bo installed on the adapters. The rubber ultimately deteriorates even 
without use, merely by standing in laboratory air. The first signs of dete- 
rioration are the occurrence of carboxyl results 1 or 2 per cent too low, and the 
failure of duplicates to check as exactly as usual. When these occur, renew 
the rubber connections. 
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Vessel B (Fig. 1) is identical with A, except that a 25 cc. PjTex 
Erlenmeyer flask is substituted for the special reaction tube. A 
stock flask with a neck of 15 to 17 mm. outer diameter and but a 
slight flange mil serve. If the flange is too wide, it can be ground 
off or softened in a blast flame and pushed in. A’essel B lacks the 



mm. 


A 3 



C 


Fig . 1 . Reaction vessels of Pyrex glass 

convenience of fitting into a test-tube rack, but it can be 
in any laboratory, and a wire basket can be used in p ace o 
rack to boil a number together. 

Vessel C provides an all-glass container. To hold a ^ ig ^ 
in the boiling water bath and for the varjung perio s 
Itely to mtervenc after;vardo before the 00= .s (letermmed, 
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usual stock uniform ground joints do not sufi&ce. The joint and 
the glass cock of each tube must be especially ground, as in vacuum 
desiccators, to hold a complete vacuum. The three glass parts 
are all of Pj^ex, in order to insure uniform expansion when heated. 
Both the cock and the glass joint are lubricated with glycerol 
each time the vessel is used.® 

Wlien the carboxyl method is used as a routine analytical pro- 
cedure, the most convenient reaction vessel will be A, with B as 
an alternative, ^^^len only an occasional determination is to be 
done, the all-glass vessel C is desirable, because its only rubber 
part does not come into contact with the gases during the reaction, 
and if the rubber deteriorates somewhat it is not so important. 
For routine analyses A is preferable, because it is cheaper, has no 
joints requiring lubrication, and the adapters fit interchangeably 
on all the tubes. With regard to accuracy, A and B, when the 
rubber connections are as directed, are quite equal to the all- 
glass C. 

If, as may rarely occur, it is desirable to analyze amino acid 
solutions of more than 5 cc. volume, a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer arranged 
as in Fig. 1, B is preferable to the usual 20 to 25 cc. reaction 
vessel. 

Heavy metal clamps. The clamps shown in Fig. 1, A and B 
serve both to close the vessels and to sink them below the water 
during boiling. They should therefore weigh over 20 gm. One 
may use heavy screw clamps, as shown in the figure, but more 
convenient are "heavy duty, castalloy” cylindrical pinch clamps.® 

Calihrated glass spoons for measuring ninhydrin and citrate 
buffer. These may be made as shown in Fig. 4 of Van Slyke and 
Folch (25). It is convenient to prepare four such spoons, to hold 
50 and 100 mg. of ninhydrin, and 50 and 100 mg. of buffer. The 
50 mg. spoons are made of tubing of 3.5 to 4 mm. bore, and the 100 

® The ground joint is lubricated, after the ninhydrin is placed in the ves- 
sel, by drawing a ring of glycerol about the ground inner surface of the reac- 
tion tube, before the stopper is inserted. When the vessel is removed 
from the boiling water bath at the end of the reaction, another ring of 
glycerol is drawn about the rim of the joint; this glycerol seeps into the 
joint, where it replaces lubricant lost during the boiling, and prevents 
leakage of air into the vessel while the latter awaits the COj determination. 

' The clamps under this name are obtainable from the Fisher Scientific 
Company of Pittsburgh. 
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mg. spoons of tubing of about 5 mni. bore. The amounts of nin- 
hj'drin must be measurable within ±10 per cent accuracy, for 
the boiling periods of the reaction depend on the ninln*drin con- 
centration. 

ll'a/cr hath for heating reaction vessels. To insure complete 
reaction of the amino acids with ninhydrin in the time allowed, it 
is essential that the reacting ."solution be raised to 99-100° within 
2 minutes after immersion in the bath. The volume of boiling 
water in the bath must be so great that when the cold reaction 
vessels are immersed in it the temperature of the bath does not 
fall below 98°, and the flame under the bath must be large enough 
to start the boiling again in a few seconds. 

The most convenient form of bath for multiple anah'ses is a 
cylindrical pot of non-rusting sheet metal about 8 inches in diam- 
eter and 8 or 10 inches deep, provided with a thennometer, a 
loose fitting cover, and an inflow-outflow attachment to keep the 
boiling water at constant level." Sheet metal is preferable to 
enameled ware because the metal bath heats much more rapidly. 

If only one to three reaction vessels are to be boiled at a time, 
one may use a 2 liter Pyrex beaker as bath. 

Rack for reaction vessels. For multiple analyses it is convenient 
to have metal racks capable of holding several reaction vessels 
in the bath.® 


IIEAGENTS 

Ninhydrin. The ninliydrin may be prepared from ethyl phthal- 
ate as described by Teeters and Shriner (20) . We have used prepa- 
rations made by the Eastman Kodak Company. Each lot is 
ground to a fine powder and stored in dark glass. 

Citrate buffers. For the ninhydrin reaction in aqueous medium 
two citrate buffers are used. One, for pH 4.7, consists of a mixture 


' The water level regulator attachments are listed as No. 17340 
and Amend’s catalogue, and as No. 9876 in the catalogue of the .■trt ur 
Thomas Company (1931). . 

s Cylindrical test-tube racks of non-rusting metal, 0 inches in oi > 
capable of carrying test-tubes of 22 mm. (1 inch) diameter^ are hste ' 

32003 in Eimer and Amend’s catalogue (1936) .and No. 948/ \ jgr 

of the Arthur H. Thomas Company (1931). These racks fit the tu 
(Fis. I, ..d O). If 

1,5) as reaction vessels, a wire basket divided into sections! it 
cross wires serves as a rack. 
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of 17.65 gm. of trisodium citrate, Na 3 C 6 HB 07 - 2 H 20 , and 8.40 
gra. of citric acid, CeHsOv-HjO. The other, for pH 2.5, consists 
of 2.06 gm. of trisodium citrate and 19.15 gm. of citric acid. In 
preparing the buffers the trisodium citrate and citric acid are both 
finely ground, separately, in an agate mortar and are then mixed 
in correct proportions. After mixing, they cake appreciably, but the 
cake is easih’^ broken up by two subsequent grindings in the mortar. 
Thereafter, they remain powdered. Both buffers are used in 
the solid form. They should be free of CO 2 when tested in blank 
analyses. 

6 M HiPOi. Syrupy phosphoric acid of 1.72 specific gravity is 
mixed with 1.5 volumes of water to make approximately 6.0 at 
H 3 P 04 . The solution is tested by diluting a portion 100-fold and 
titrating aliquots with 0.1 n alkali to the full red color of phenol- 
phthalein. The 100-fold dilute phosphoric acid should titrate 
as 0.12 N. To the approximately 6 m stock solution syrupy phos- 
phoric acid or water in proportions calculated from the titration 
is added to bring the concentration to 6.0 ± 0-1 m. This solution 
is used when the ninhydrin reaction is run at pH approximately 
1; 0.2 cc. of the 6.0 ai H3PO4 added to 1 cc. of water, forming 1 
M H 3 P 04 aaith pH slightly under 1, when no amino acid is present. 
The amino acid in the sample raises the pH slightly ; for the purposes 
of the analyses it is sufficiently constant and near to 1. 

Approximalely O.J n NaOIl of minimal CO 2 content. Solid 
NaOH is dissolved in an equal weight of water and the solution is 
let stand until the carbonate settles. The concentrated solution 
is standardized by pipetting 7 cc. from a graduated pipette into 
water in a 250 cc. flask, diluting to volume, and titrating against 
standard acid. From the result one estimates how much more or 
less than 7 cc. of the concentrated alkali is required to make 0.5 
N when diluted to 250 cc. To prepare the reagent one fills a 250 
cc. flask ■within about 10 cc. of the mark with distilled water, in 
order to displace the air and its CO 2 . The estimated volume of 
concentrated NaOH solution is run into the water from a gradu- 
ated pipette dipping beneath the surface. A few drops of 1 per 
cent alizarin sulfonate indicator solution are added, and the flask 
is filled to the mark, closed, and shaken. The solution is dra'wn 
directly from the flask to a storage vessel (Fig. 3, J) of Van Slyke 
and Folch (25)) which provides protection from atmospheric CO 2 . 
The CO 2 content of a solution thus prepared is such that 2 cc. of 
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the solution yield enough CO 2 to exert about 6 mm. of pressure at 
2 cc. in blank analyses, indicating a CO 2 concentration of about 

0.0003 M. 

Approximately 5 n NaOH. Tin's is prepared from the concen- 
trated ] : 1 NaOH solution by diluting 1 volume with 3 volumes 
of water. 

Approximately 2 n lactic acid. 2 volumes of concentrated lactic 
acid (sp. gr. 1.20) are diluted with water to 10 volumes. 

PROCEDUnE FOR SDUmCRO- AND MICROANALYSES 

Size of Samples for Suhmicro-, Micro-, and Macroanalyses— 
Table I shows the range of samples for each type of analysis, and 


Table I 

Range of Submicro-, Micro-, and Macroanalyses 


1 

Typo of onalyBis , 

Volumo at which j 
^COs measured | 

Kango of Baroplo to give FcOi 1(W-5(W mm. 

Corboxyl carbon 

Carboxyl nitrogen* 


ec. 

ni. 


Submicro 

0.5 

0.035-0.18 

0.04-0.21 

Micro I 

2.0 

0.14 -0.7 

0.2 -0.8 

Macro 

10.0 

0.7 -3.5 

0.8 -4.1 


* Since, in calculations involving amino acids, nitrogen values are more 
often used than carbon, the term "carboxyl nitrogen," or "COOH-N" will 
be employed to indicate a-nitrogen values estimated as 1 atom of nitrogen 
per molecule of carboxyl CO 2 evolved in the ninhydrin-COj analysis. Tins 
estimation is valid for all the amino acids except aspartic. “Carboxyl 
nitrogen” is calculated as carboxyl carbon X 14/12. 

serves to define “submicro,” “micro," and "macro," as the terms 
are applied in the following pages. 

For analyses of blood and urine, where minimal amounts 0 
amino acid are determined, the submicroanalysis is used. 

For most other work the microanalysis will be used. It is, 
example, the one that fits samples of 4 to 6 mg. of amino act 
weighed on the micro balance, and suffices to keep the mean error 
within ±2 parts per 1000. Both the above analyses are performed 
ndth the apparatus shown in Fig. 3, marked for measuremen 0 
gas pressures at 2 and 0.5 cc. volume. 

■ The macroanalysis requires a chamber of the type used for co 
bustions (25, 27), calibrated for measurements with the gas 
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10 cc. volume. It will hardly be required unless one desires to use 
samples weighed on a macro balance. 

Preparation of Samples for Analysis — If a dry amino acid is 
analyzed, the sample, usually 4 to 8 mg. for a "micro” analysis, 
is weighed in the counterbalanced aluminum scoop® shown in 
Fig. 5 of Van Slyke and Folch (25), is placed in one of the reaction 
vessels shown, in Fig. 1, and is dissolved in a measured volume of 
water, 1 to 5 cc. (2 cc. are usually convenient). 

If the amino acids are already in solution, a sample of 1 to 5 
cc. is placed in one of the reaction vessels of Fig. 1. 

Adjustment of pH — By reference to Table IV and the discussion 
on p. 654 under "Choice of pH. . . ’’one can decide whether pH 
1, 2.5, or 4.7 is preferable for the material to be analyzed. For 
general analyses of biological material pH 2.5 will generally be 
used. If no significant amounts of free acid or alkali or buffers 
other than the amino acids themselves are present, the sample is 
brought to the desired pH by the following additions: For pH 
2.5 or 4.7, 50 mg. of citrate buffer when the sample volume is 1 or 
2 cc,, 100 mg. when the volume is 3 to 5 cc. For pH 1, 6 m H3PO4 
is added in the proportion of 0.2 cc. for each cc. of sample. 

If significant amounts of buffer or of free acid or alkali are present 
in the solution to be analyzed, a drop of 0.1 per cent brom-phenol 
blue or other indicator changing color at pH 3 to 4 is added, and 
the solution is brought just to the acid side of the indicator. Ci- 
trate buffer or phosphoric acid is then added. As a rule this pre- 
liminary adjustment is not needed. 

Removal of Preformed CO 2 — few pieces of alundum are added 
to prevent bumping, and a drop of caprylic alcohol to prevent foam 
if protein or other foam-producing material is present. The reac- 
tion vessel is then boiled over a small flame vigorously for 20 
to 30 seconds. If there is reason to suspect the presence of a-keto 
acids or other unstable organic compounds capable of evolving 
CO 2 merely by heating to 100°, either the boiling, or heating in a 

° In the original description of the use of the scoop (25) directions were 
given to let the scoop rest in the balance case for 3 minutes after the sample 
has been dumped out of it, to allow the scoop to return to balance tempera- 
ture bef ore it was weighed. It has since been found that this 3 minute wait 
is usually unnecessary if the reaction vessel into which the sample is dumped 
is held in a test-tube holder instead of in the hand. 
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water bath, is continued as long as may be necessary to complete 
the evolution of such CO 2 . 

If a submicroanalj’sis is done, or a microanalysis \vith more than 
2 cc. of solution in the reaction vessel, the vessel is tightl}^ stoppered 
as soon as the preformed CO 2 is boiled off, and is kept stoppered 
until the ninhydrin is added. 


This precaution is to prevent saturation of the solution with atmospheric 
CO 2 as the solution cools. The extent to which the saturation could increase 
the apparent carboxyl COi is proportional to the volume of the solution. 
The maximum volume of COj absorbed by 5 cc. of solution saturated with 
atmospheric air of normal (0.03 per cent) CO. content is about 1.5 c.mm., 
which would increase the manomctric PcOs by about 2.5 mm., measured with 
the Ras volume at 0.5 cc. Laboratory air in winter might at times triple 
this. In macro.analyscs, or in microanalyscs with 2 cc. or less of solution, 
the error from reabsorbed atmospheric COj would not bo significant, and 
it is not necessary to stopper the reaction vessels after boiling off 
preformed CO 2 . 


Chilling the Solnlion — After the preformed CO 2 has been removedi 
the solution is cooled to below 20® if the solution is at pH 4.7. 
Below 25° suffiees if the pH is 2.5 or 1 . The precaution of chilling 
before adding the ninhydrin is neccssar}' to prevent the reaction 
between ninhydrin and CO 2 from evolving significant amounts 
of CO 2 to be lost when the air is evacuated in the ne.\t step of the 
analysis. If the solution is cooled as directed, and the evacuation 
and closing of the vessel are completed vnthin 60 seconds after 
the ninhydrin is added, no significant amount of CO 2 is lost. If 
the solution is cooled below 10° (3 minutes in ice water) before 
ninhj'drin is added, one may take several minutes for evacuation 
without I0.SS of CO 2 . 


The I'lites of CO 2 formation from alanine in solutions containing 50 mg. 
of ninhydrin per cc. were dctcriniiicd over periods up to 30 minuteS) an 
found to be as follows, in terms of percentages of total thoorctica 2 
formed per minule: 


At pH 2.5, 0.03% at 20°, 0.06% at 30° 
“ “ 4.7, 0.3% “20°, 0.6% “30° 


It is notable that at room temperature the reaction is 10 times as fast 
4.7 as at 2.5. (At 100° pH change over this range h.as a relatively s 

'^^Thc margfn of safety for evacuating and the reactiwi vesj^ 

during the 1st minute is somewhat greater than is indicated y 
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velocity figures, because the ninhydrin dissolves rather slowly at room 
temperature. In the first 2 minutes after addition of the ninhydrin, even 
when the mi.vture was shaken to accelerate dissolving, the rates of CO 2 
evolution noted were less than half the mean rates recorded above for the 
30 minute perio<l. 

Addition of Ninhydrin and Evacuation of Vessel — ^The detached 
adapter (Fig. A or B) or glass stopper (Fig. 1, C) is made ready, 
so that no time will be lost in closing and evacuating the reaction 
vessel after the ninhydrin is added. The wide rubber tube of the 
adaptor is dipped into water to lubricate it for slipping over the 
neck of the vessel, and the narrow rubber tube, with clamp in 
place but not closed, is connected to a good suction pump provided 
with a manometer. If the glass-stoppered vessel (Fig. 1, C) is 
used, the stopper is connected with the pump.® 

To the chilled solution in the reaction vessel one then adds the 
ninhydrin, measured vnthin ±10 per cent from one of the glass 
spoons described under “Apparatus.” The amount of ninhydrin 
added is usually 50 mg. if the volume of solution is 1 or 2 cc., 100 
mg. if the volume is 3 to 5 cc. 

As soon as the ninhydrin is added, the adapter or glass stopper 
is fitted to the reaction vessel, and the latter is evacuated and closed 
unth the clamp as quickly as possible. With a good water pump 
connected directly without an intervening “safety” flask, evacua- 
tion to 20 or 30 mm. pressure requires only 10 seconds. 

If a pump is not available, the reaction vessel can be evacuated 
by attaching it to the capillary outlet of the mercury-filled Van 
Slyke-Neill 60 cc. chamber, and thrice lowering the mercury to 
the bottom of the chamber and ejecting the gases that are drawn 
over from the vessel. As this takes more time than evacuation 
with a good pump, it is well to have the solution in the vessel cooled 
below 15® to prevent loss of traces of carboxyl COs. 

When several analyses are to be done, it is convenient first to 
charge and evacuate all the reaction vessels so that they can be 
subsequently boiled together. Each vessel must, however, be 
evacuated by itself immediately after the ninhydrin has been 
added. 

The preliminary evacuation, which has been introduced since the original 
notes on the method (24) were published, serves three purposes. 

1. Removal of atmospheric CO 2 as a source of error. If the laboratory air 
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n-crc pure atmosphere with a constant 0.03 per cent of COj, the COtin the 
approximately 25 cc. contained in the reaction vessel would add about 3 
mm. to the blanks when pressures arc read with the gas at 2 cc. volume, and 
12 mm. when read at 0.5 cc. volume. In practice the air in Kew York, 
especially in winter, is likely to contain 2 or 3 times this amount of COt 
and, more important, the CO, content may vary from hour to hour. By 
removing the air, variation in the atmospheric CO. as a source of error is 
eliminated. For the submicroanalyscs in which pressures are read with the 
gas at 0.5 cc. volume, this elimination is a necessity for results accurate 
within 1 per cent. 

2. Removal of inert gases to accelerate CO, absorption. After the reaction 
with ninhydrin has been completed, the transfer of COi from the reaction 
vessel to the alk.ali solution in the manoractric chamber is quicker in the 
absence of the inert gases of the air. If the original air content of the 
vessel were present in the system during the transfer, the air molecules 
would so retard the contacts of CO, with the alkali in the chamber that 3 
times as many passages of the gas back and forth would be necessary to get 
all the COj absorbed. 

3. Prevention of positive pressure. The evacuated tube can be closed and 
heated in a water bath without developing enough positive pressure to cause 
danger of losing CO*. In consequence a number of tubes can be heated 
together, and their COi contents determined in rapid sequence later. 


Healing with Nitihydrin — The reaction t^essels are placed in a 
rack, and are completely immersed in an upright position in a 
bath of adively boiling water. Immersion in the boiling water is 
continued for a period which depends on the ninhj'’drin concen- 
tration and pH of the solution, as shown in Fig. 2.*“ After the 
first minute of heating the vessels are shaken a little, without 
removal from the bath, to insure distribution of the dissolved 
ninhydrin. The vessels must be immersed as far as tie clamps. 

It is desirable, particularly when determining amino acids in 
complex biological mixtures, to limit the boiling time accurately 
to the specified number of minutes. Lysine, cystine, and glutamic 
acid give more than the theoretical yield of CO 2 if the boiling wit 
ninhydrin is unduly prolonged, and peptides and proteins are 


During the heating of an amino acid at 100' with the 
ninhydrin used, the reaction follows approximately a linear curve, when 
log of unevolved COj is plotted against minutes of heating. The points o 
the curves of Fig. 2 were obtained with alanine by plotting such logari 
curves until they indicated evolution of 99.9 per cent of the theoretical «■ 
In so far as the amino acids differ, alanine is one of the more slowij reacr 
ones, and the periods indicated are adequate for all. 
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very slowly hydrolyzed. Error due to these causes is minimal if 
the heating is limited to the specified durations. 

Absorption of CO: by Alkali in Van Slyke-Neill Chamber — ^The 
chamber is prepared by measuring into it 2 cc. of the 0.5 n sodium 
hydroxide solution, as described on p, 521 of the paper by Van 
Siykc and Folch (25). (The alkali used contains no hydrazine 



tio. 2. Boiling periods required to complete the formation of CO; in 
solutions of pH 2.5 and 4.7 and varying ninhydrin concentrations. 

in the present analysis.) The reaction vessel is brought to 38- 
40°, and is then attached to the manometric chamber, as shown 


A 2 liter beaker of water with a micro burner several inches below can 
easily be kept at this temperature, and serves as a convenient bath for 
warming the tubes. When CO; determinations are run off on a series of 
reaction vessels which have been boiled together, one vessel at a time is 
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iri Fig. 3. The mercury in the chamber is lowered to the middle 
of the chamber (Fig. 3 shows the relations at this moment), and 



Fig. 3. Manometrio chamber with reaction vessel attached, but 
connected with interior of chamber. 

chambe- and flask are connected by remorine 

turning the stop-cock at the top of the cha mbe . ^ 

olaccd in the 38-40° bath, and each is allowed to warm for about 10 m 
while the CO 2 is determined in its predecessor. 
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rubber tube is inspected to make sure that it opened when the 
clamp was removed. Tiie glass cock at the top of the chamber is 
also inspected to make sure that it is completely open, so that gas 
flow through it will be free and unhindered. 

The CO 2 is now transferred from the warm^ reaction vessel 0 
the alkali in the chamber by raising and lowering the mercury in 
the chamber, making each round trip in about 10 seconds Dunng 
each lowering the reaction vessel is shaken hj hand, so that the solu- 
tion in it whirls about the wall. The number of excursions of the 
mercury required to obtain complete absorption of the CO, depends 
soLwhat L the volume of the solution. With 1 cc. of soluheu 
six excursions suflice; with 2 cc., .seven, with cc., eig , 

4 cc., nine; with 5 cc., ten. j or ni 

The solution in the reaction vessel mvsl he warmed to at 

the beginning of the extraction and must be shaken i 

mercury is lowered, or the transfer of CO, will not be oomP - 

the aSve number of excursions. If the ^ 

the solution at 20° instead of 38°, 3 times as 

required. Also, even if the solution is_ warmed to 38 > but ^ 

shaken during the excursions, about 3 times warmer 

It is not destable to stMt the e.xtractiou with the “ 

than 40°, or an appreciable volume of water ' ° 

the reaction vessel into the chamber, and cause a a ig . foCors 

bymakinBtheSvolumeBreaterthanthc3ec.forwh.chthefacto,s 

are calculated. 

The labor of raising and lowering the mercury can sfyke and 

of . sectlo.. pomp, .s described » p. 524 .nd u,s 

Folch (25). Because of the high vacuum m the onening in 

present analyses, however, it is desirable to icp ace 
Fig. 4, B of Van Slyke and Folch by a capdlary of 1 
cm. in length. This serves as a brake to the ‘»‘“®bing a 
on the leveling bulb is released, and proven s e ® ^ thebiak- 

metric chamber from rising too fast to conti’O . ^’,,0 in jnehes below 

ingaction.itiswelltostationthemcrcurylcvchngbulbSoaOn^^^^^^^ 

the 50 cc. mark on the ch.amber. The most ’^^Xmois skin 

and opening the capillary aperture of device 1 

alternately laid on and removed from the op g- found highlv 

analyses are done, this simple suction pump device will be found . 

desirable. 

After the last uptvard excursion the meicurj is , j. 

middle of the chamber, and both the cock at the op a 
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leading to the leveling bulb are closed. The reaction vessel is 
then removed, and the capillary by which it has been attached is 
sealed with mercury, as shown in Figure 3, A of Van Slyke and 
Folch (25). 

Dclcrminalion of COt in the Manomclric Apparatus — ^From this 
point the technique is that described for the same phases of the 
carbon determination by Van Slyke and Folch (25) under the 
headings, “Ejection of unabsorbed gases/' “Extraction of COj 
and reading of pi,” “Reabsorption of CO 2 and reading of pt,” 
and “Wasliing chamber after analysis” (sec pp. 524-527 of their 
paper (25)). 

The manometer readings arc made with the gas volume at 0.5 
or 2.0 cc., according to the amount of amino acid carboxyl, as 
indicated in Table I. 

Blank Analysis for c Correction 

The c correction, due chiefly to carbonate in the 0.5 n NaOH, 
is the value of pi — pz found in a blank analysis, with the reagents 
present, but no amino acid. The correction must be redetermined 
whenever fresh 0.5 N NaOH is prepared. The ninhydrin may be 
omitted from the blank analysis, since in no case has it been found 
to contribute to the c correction. Omission of the ninhydrin 
from the blanks results in an appreciable saving of this e.xpensiye 
reagent. However, before one relies on blanks in which ninhydrin 
is omitted, its lack of effect should be confirmed with the particular 
reagents used. The value of c, with properly prepared 0.5 N 
NaOH, is usually 6 or 7 mm., measured at 2 cc. volume, or 25 to 
30 mm. at 0.5 cc. volume, and is constant for a given set of reagents. 

PROCEDURE FOR MACRO^VNADTSES 

For samples with 1.8 to 4.0 mg. of carboxyl nitrogen, the pio- 
cedurc is identical with that for smaller samples, except in tic 
following details. 

The minimum volume of solution used is 2 instead of 1 cc. 

The amounts of ninhydrin and citrate buffer are increase 0 
150 mg. of ninhydrin and 200 mg. of citrate. 

The CO 2 pressure is measured with the gas at 10 cc. volume. 

A drop of caprylic alcohol is routinely added to the 
vessel, because so much precipitate is likely to form m i 
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foaming will occur during the transfer of CO 2 from the vessel to 
the manometrie chamber. 

ALTERNATE PROCEDURE WITH USE OF CARBON COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS FOR NINHYDRIN-CO2 METHOD 

This is the original technique of Van Slyke and Dillon (24). 
One can do only about half as many determinations per hour as 
with the procedure described in the preceding pages; and as the 
atmospheric air in the reaction vessel is not removed, the results 
are less precise, because affected by variations in atmospheric 
CO 2 . However, if the carbon apparatus is at hand, and only an 
occasional isolated ninhydrin-C02 anatysis is required, with micro 
or macro (not submicro (see Table D) amounts, it may be con- 
venient to employ this procedure. 

The apparatus is that used by Van Slyke and Folch ((25) Fig. 
1), except that the small cylinder marked F in the above figure 
is not needed, although it does no harm if present. No water 
bath is required. The combustion tube is used as reaction vessel. 

The reagents are as described in this paper for the routine 
ninydrin method. 

In the analysis not more than 2 cc. of amino acid solution is 
placed in the combustion tube. The amount of ninhydrin used is 
50 mg. for 1 cc. of solution, 100 rag. for 2 cc. The first steps of the 
procedure are the same as are described in the preceding pages of 
this paper through the stage marked “Chilling the solution.” 

From this point the procedure is as follows: 

2 cc. of 0.5 N NaOH are measured into the manometrie chamber, 
as in the combustion method. The ninhydrin is measured into 
the combustion tube. The ground joint of the combustion tube 
is lubricated with a ring of glycerol, and the apparatus is assembled 
as shown in Fig. 2 of Van Slyke and Folch (25), but with cock a 
open. The solution in the tube is heated to boiling and is boiled 
gently for 3 minutes when the pH is 4.7, 4 minutes when it is 2.5, 
6 minutes when it is 1. During the boiling the leveling bulb is 
set at such a level that the mercury surface in it is 10 or 20 mm. 
below the mercury surface in the chamber, so that the boiling is 
at almost atmospheric pressure. Boiling must be so gentle that 
the upper half of the glass connecting tube remains cool. 

At the end of the boiling period the micro burner is lowered 
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several cm. below the bottom of the reaction tube, and the gas is 
passed back and forth between the tube and the chamber six times. 
At each lowering of the mercury in the chamber the solution boils 
vigorously, but the heat should be so gentle that no liquid passes 
oyer into the chamber. 

After six passages the burner is removed from below the tube, 
the leveling bulb is held at such a level that about 15 cc. of gas aie 
in the chamber, and the cock between the chamber and the reaction 
tube is closed. The 15 cc. of gas thus trapped in the chamber are 
freed of CO 2 by raising and lowering the mercury six times. The 
unabsorbed gas in the chamber is then ejected. 

To transfer the last portions of CO 2 to the alkali in the chamber, 
the mercury in the latter is lowered to the middle of the chamber 
and the chamber is reconnected with the reaction vessel. The 
latter is gently heated again, and the remaining CO 2 is absorbed 
by six more passages of the gas. 

The reaction tube is then disconnected from the chamber, and 
the CO 2 absorbed in the alkali is determined ns described on pp. 
525-527 of Van Slyke and Folch (25). 

Calculations 

The ijrossurc, Pco: of COs fmm amino acid carboxyl groups, 
is calculated as 


Pco: = pi - P: - c 

The correction c is the value of pi — Pi obtained in the blank 
analysis. 

The carboxyl carbon or carboxyl nitrogen is calculated as 
Mg. carboxyl carbon or nitrogen = PcOi X fnclor 


The values of the factors are given in Table II. 

The carbon factors are computed by Equation 1 of 
(25), based on Van Siyke .and Sendroy (28), with the following • 


for the constants. 

Macroanalysis 
Microanalysis 
Submicroannlysis 


10 

2 

0.5 


. S 

1.007 3 

1.017 3 

1.037 3 


Ain all thiee analyses is 50; the a' of the acid '"g “"jS the «' 

minedhy the method of Van Rlyke (23) and found to be 0 891 t.m 
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Table II 


Factors by Which PcOi is Multiplied to Obtain Mg. of Carboxyl Carbon or 

Carboxyl Nitrogen 


Temper- 

Carboxyl carbon 

Carboxyl nitrogen* 

Bturo 

to «• 10 
i = 1.007 


0 0.5 

1 ■= 1.037 

0 =» 10 
i =. 1.007 

a *=s 2 
i « 1.017 

0 rss 0,5 

1 « 1.037 

•c. 







15 

0.007168 

0.001447 

0.0003688 

0.008361 

0.001688 

0.0004303 

16 

133 

39 

69 

320 

79 

0.0004280 

17 

097 

32 

50 

278 

71 

58 

18 

061 

25 

32 

237 

62 

37 

19 

026 

18 

14 

196 

54 

16 

20 

0.006991 

11 

0.0003596 

156 

46 

0.0004195 

21 

958 

04 

78 

117 1 

38 

74 

22 

926 

0.001397 

61 

078 

30 

54 

23 

893 

91 

44 

040 

23 

35 

24 

! 

860 

84 

28 

003 

15 

16 

25 

827 

78 

12 

0.007964 

08 

0.0004097 

26 

797 

71 

0.0003496 

928 

0.001599 

79 

27 

767 

65 

80 

893 

92 

60 

28 

736 

59 

65 

858 

85 

42 

29 

706 

53 

50 

822 

78 

j 25 

30 

676 

47 

35 

787 

71 

07 

31 

648 

42 

20 

755 

66 

0.0003990 

32 

621 

36 

06 

723 

59 

74 

33 

593 

30 

0.0003392 

690 

52 

57 

34 

566 

25 

78 

658 

46 

41 

35 

538 

20 

64 

626 

40 

25 


* "Carboxyl nitrogen” = carboxyl carbon X 14.01/12.01. 
t n is the volume in cc. at which PcOi is measured, and i the correction 
factor for reabsorption of COj (26) . The volume (5) of solution extracted 
in the Van Slyke-Neill chamber is 3 cc. for all three types of analyses. 

For the most precise results, the factors must, for each apparatus and 
type of analysis, be multiplied, either by the ratio 
Actual o found by calibration 

a assumed in calculation of Table II 
or by the empirical b correction factor found in analyses of a pure amino 
scid (see text for 6 correction factor and Table III for examples of its 
determination). 
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of water. Because this value of a' is somewhat higher than the a' for the 
lactate-hydrazine solutions used for carbon combustions (25), the carbon 
factors for a = 2 and a = 10 in Table II are slightlj' higher than those ap- 
plied to carbon combustions (25). 


CoTTcclion of Factors by Analyses of Pure Amino Acids 

In each apparatus the precise factors for calculation of carboxyl 
values will as a rule deviate slightly from the factors in Table II, 
because the volumes of a and A in the manometric chamber are 
likely to deviate slightly from the values assumed for them in the 
calculation of Table II, the thermometer in the water jacket of 
the apparatus may have a slight correction, and, if a micro balance 
is used, its rider may also have its correction. The simplest way 
to correct for deviations in all these constants is, as in the carbon 
combustion method (p. 530 (25)), to perform a series of analyses 
on a pure substance. One of the amino acids is used w'hich gives 
theoretical results under all conditions of the analysis. All the 
corrections for the apparatus are included in one factor, b, which 
is calculated as 


^ theoretical carboxyl N 

carboxyl N calculated from Pcx>-. by factor in Table H 

The corrected factors arc calculated at 3° intervals as 6 times 
the factors in Table II, and are plotted against temperature for 
use with the apparatus. 

Table III gives an example of data used to determine the correc 
tion factors for an apparatus. These data also indicate the or er 
of the constanc.y of results obtainable bj^ the method. 


COo Yields from Different Amino Acids 

3’he yields of carboxyl CO 2 from most of the amino acids yielde' 
by protein hydrolysis, and also from three others, aie siown 1 
Table IV, with variations of the reaction medium. 

The reactions in glacial acetic acid were carried out by oa 
over a free flame in a combustion tube as described on P‘ ^ 
The procedure, of preliminary evacuation follow^ed by 
in a hot bath, for routine analyses in aqueous solution, can 
applied when the medium is glacial acetic acid, because 
tiol Blarte so quickly that some CO. would be lost 
hminary evacuation. The results with aqueous solutions 
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Table III 


Analyses of Alanine to I>elcrminc Apparatus CorreclionFaclor,b,for Macro-, 
Micro-, and Siibniicroanalyscs 
Tiieoretical carboxyl nitrogen = 15.722 per cent. 


Tvno of analysis (sec 
Tab'o I), conaiCions of 
reaction, and a volume' 

Reac- 

tion 

vessel 

u.sed 

(Fig. 

1) 

Alfinmc 

sample 

^CO, 

Tem- 

pem- 

ture 

Carboxyi N 
fttctot from 
Table II, 
uncorrccted 

Carboxyi 
W cal- 
culated 
by un- 
corrected 
factor 

Correc- 
tion 
factor b 



tjtg. 

mm. 



per cent 


Macro 

A 




0.007984 

15.74 


3 cc. solution 

<1 

17 .7251 

348.4 


7988 

71 


150 mg. ninhydrin 

it 


347.1 

24.4 

7989 

68 


100 “ buffer, pH 2.5 

if 

16.3l7t 

319.3 

23.2 

8033 

72 


a - 10 cc. uncorrected. 

ff 



22.5 

8059 

74 


10.008 cc. by call- 

Average — 




15.72 

1.000 

bration 

Mean deviation from average . . . 


±0.001 


Correction 

factor 

calculated from cali- 



brated a of 10.008 



1.001 

Micro 

A 

3.284t 

321.3 

25.0 

0.001608 

15.73 


2 cc. solution 

>' 

3.397t 

330.7 

25.1 

607 

65 


loo mg. ninhydrin 


4.088 

403.1 

28.0 

585 

63 


50 “ buffer, pH 2,5 

(< 

4.088 

403.2 

28.0 

585 

63 


a = 2 cc. uncorrocted, 

B 

4.605t 

449.5 

25.3 

605 

67 


2.006 cc. by cali- 

t4 

3.340t 

327.8 

25.4 

604 

65 


bration 

C 

4.088 

404.2 

28.0 

585 

67 



<4 

4.088 

403.4 

28.0 

585 

64 



Average, . , . 




15.66 

1.004 


Mean deviation from average 

±0.03 

±0.002 


Correction factor 

calculated from cali- 



brated a of 2.006 , . . . 



IM3 

Submicro 

A 

0.6771 

268.5 

33.2 

0.0003964 

15.68 


1 cc. solution 

If 

6771 

266.6 

33.1 

55 

57 


50 mg. ninhydrin 

If 

6771 

266.2 

33.0 

57 

56 


50 “ buffer, pH 2.5 

If 

6771 

267.7 

32.7 

62 

67 


a = 0.5 Cc. uncorrected, 

tt 

6771 

266.2 

32.4 

67 

60 


0.501 cc. by cali- 

Average . . 



......... 

15.62 

1.006 

bration 

Mean deviation from average . 

±0.05 

±0.003 


Correction factor 

calculated from cali- ' 


. 

brated a of 0.501 .... 


... ! 

1.002 


* a = gas volume at which Pcoz was measured. 

t Samples weighed on micro balance. Other samples were measured as 
aliquots, within cn. ±0.001 cc., of standard solutions. 
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Table IV 

Quantitative Evolution of CO: from Amino Acids Heated with Xinhydrin 
under Varying Conditions of pH, Time, and Solvent 
Concentration of ninhydrin, 50 mg. per cc. in acetic acid and in water at 
pH 4.7 and 2.5, 42 mg. per cc. in water at pH 1. 

Yields reported by the integers 1 or 2 arc quantitative and not increased 
by longer heating; yields reported to two decimal places are increased by 
longer heating. 



Moles COt evolved per molo amino acid 

Amino ncld 

In \vn(cr solution' 

In glacial 

pHi.T 

pH 2 5 

pH It 

acetic 

acidt 

4 mm. 


6 min. 

1 

7 min. 

8 min. 15 min. | 


Amino acids found in protein hydrolysates 


Glycine 

1 

0.95 

0.80 

0.93 


Alanine 

1 

1 

0.97 

1 


Valine 

1 

1 


1 


Leucine 

J 

1 


1 


Serine . ... 

1 

1 


1 


Threonine 

1 

1 


1 


Hydroxyglutamic acid 

1.03 

1 


1 


Glutamic acid 

1.02 

1 


I 

IKB£I 

Aspartic acid 

2 

2 


2 


Phenylalanine 

1 

I 


1 

1 

Tyrosine 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Tryptophane 

1 

0.90 


0 90 

0.56 

Proline 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Hydroxyprolinc 

1 

1 


I 

1 

Cystine 

1.50 

1.89 

2.00 

2.07 

1.2S 

Methionine 

1 

1 


1 


Arginine 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Histidine 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Lysine 

1.34 

1.05 

1.00 

1.02 

1 

Hydroxylysinc 

1.07 

1.02 

1.00 

1.01 


-'Vmino acids not usually found in protein hydrolysates 

Homocystine 

1 

1 




Ornithine 

1 06 

1 01 

1 

1.01 

0 87 

fl-Alanine 

0.16 

0 

0 

0 



* Heated by immersion of evacuated reaction vessels in boiling "ate 

described on p. G42 et scg. . ^ pon,. 

■f Glacial acetic acid solutions were heated with open 

bustion tubes, as described on p. 647 el seg. -oncentration. 

t The solutions marked "pH 1" contained HjPOi in I ii 
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obtained by the routine technique, with evacuated reaction vessels. 
(For the synthetic hydroxyglutamic acid we thank Dr. H. D. 
Dakin; for the homocystinc, cystine, and methionine, Dr. Vincent 
du Vigneaud.) 

In each instance where the yield of CO2 is shown by the integer 
1 or 2, the yield was theoretical and no additional CO2 was evolved 
when the heating was prolonged beyond the time given. For the 
exceptional amino acids which do not give precise stoichiometric 
and completed reactions in the standard reaction intervals, results 
are given to two decimal places. 

The sharp difference in the behavior of the extra carboxyl group 
of aspartic add from the extra carboxyl groups of the 5-carbon 
dicarboxylic acids, glutamic and hydroxyglutamic acids, is note- 
worthy; aspartic acid evolves 2 mo]e.s of CO2, while glutamic and 
hydroxyglutamic evolve only I CO2 each at pH 1 or 2.5, and only 
1.02 to 1.03 at pH 4.7. 

Reaction Rales of the Diamino Adds and Alanine at pH 1 
(I M HzPOa) 

Solutions of approximately 0.02 m concentration were prepared 
of lysine dihydrochloride, histidine dihydrochloride, arginine 
monochloride, and a-alanine, and 0.01 M cystine. 2 cc. portions 
of the solutions were measured with an accurately calibrated 
pipette into reaction tubes (Fig. 1, A), and were acidified with 
0.4 cc, portions of 6 m H 3PO4. 100 rag. of ninhydrin were added 
to each and the tubes were evacuated and immersed in boiling 
water for varying intervals. They were then cooled under the 
tap and the COj was determined as described for routine analyses. 

The results are given in Fig. 4, which shows that in analyses 
of histidine, arginine, cystine, and lysine 1 mole of CO2 is 
evolved from each if the boiling period is set at 8 to 9 minutes, in 
the presence of concentrations of 42 mg. of ninhydrin per cc. and 
of 1 M H3PO4. Arginine and histidine yield 1 mole of CO2 in any 
period longer than 6 minutes, but lysine and cystine react more 
slowly w’ith their carboxyls, and then slowly evolve additional 
CO2, so that their time must be empirically set at between 8 and 9 
minutes to give theoretical results. If monoamino acids are also 
present, as exemplified by alanine, one may run the reaction 15 
minutes to obtain complete yields from them, and accept a -f-2 
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per cent error in the CO 2 from the lysine and +5 per cent for 
the cystine. 

Choice of pH for Reaction vnth Ninhydrin 

From Table R'' and Fig. 4 it appears that if one wishes to deter- 
mine the free amino acids- in a mLvture, such as a protein h}'- 



Boiling time, minutes 

F1C.4. Time curves of CO2 evolution from lysine, arginine, histi ’ 

alanine reacting at pH 1 with ninhydrin concentration of mg. p 


Irolysate. blood filtrate, or other biological f ^'^"^^/pjesent! 
dl the amino acids yielded by protein hydrolysis y • g 

■csulls approximating theoretical will J 

ent the ninhydrin reaction at pH 2.6. ^ being 

theoretical with most of the ammo acids, t - gg 

glycine, tryptophane, and cystine, ^^5 per cent), 

per cent, respectively), and lysine, which is high (105 pe 
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If, however, one separates by precipitation with phosphotungstic 
acid the mixture of amino acids in a protein hydrolysate, the 
precipitated group, viz. histidine, arginine, lysine, hydroxylysine, 
and cystine, will yield theoretical results by reaction with ninhydrin 
at pH 1 aird 8 to 9 minutes boiling (with 42 mg. of ninliydrin per 
cc. of reacting solution), while the “monoamino” group in the 
filtrate will yield theoretical results at pH 4.7, the only exceptions 
being the excess of 2 to 3 per cent yielded by glutamic and hydroxy- 
glutamic acids. 


Table V 

Pepltdes and Amino Actd Derivatives 


Substance 


Peptides 
Glyoylproline 
Glycylalanine . 
Glyoyltrileucine 
Glycylalanylglyoine 
Glycylglycine 
Glycyl-J-leucine 
Giycyl-i-phenylalanine 
Glutamyl-i-tyrosine 
l-Leucylglycine 
Dialanylglycine 
Dileucyldiglycme 
Glutathione 

Other amino acid derivatives 
Glycine anhydride 
Glycylamide. 
N-Dimethylglycine 
Hippuric acid 
a-Benzenesulfonyllysine 
Sarcosine 

e-Carbobenzoxylysine 


Moles COj liberated per 
mole substance when heated 
m 5 per cent aqueous nin- 
hydnn solution for 6 min, 
at pH 2 S 

Per cent 
total N deter- 
mined as 
carboxyl N 

0.01 

0.5 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0 00 

0 

0 016 

0 8 

0 00 

0 

0 00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0 00 

0 

0 02 

0 7 

0 02 

0 7 

1.00 

33 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 8 

80 

1 

50 


Pephdes and Other Amino Acid Derivatives of Definite Composition 

The failure of peptides other than glutathione (which has the 
~CH(NH2).C00H group free) and of certain other amino acid 
derivatives to evolve CO 2 when boiled with ninhydrin is shown 
in Table V. 
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If the peptides wliich evolve 0.01 or 0.02 mole of COj in 6 minutes 
are heated for long periods nith ninl^’drin, the CO 2 evolved in- 
creases as a linear function of the time. The increase is due pre- 
sumably to gradual hydrolysis to amino acids. 

Proteins and Peptones 

Table VI shows that proteins and Witte's peptone yield amounts 
of CO 2 so slight as to be ordinarily negligible; the CO 2 from each 
of the three proteins indicates carboxyl nitrogen equal to only 
0.03 per cent of the protein nitrogen. This slight evolution of 
CO 2 appears attributable to hydrolysis of protein in the solution 
at 100° and pH 2.5. If the reaction vessels are left at 100° for an 
hour, evolution of CO 2 continues at the same slow rate observed 
in the first 6 minutes. 


T.vble VI 

Carboxyl Nitrogen Yielded by Peptones and Proteins at pH S.S 
Ninhydrin concentration 50 mg. per cc. 


Substance 

Carboryl N deter- 
znineu is 6xDin. 


per e(ni of total N 

Witte’s peptone 

0.21 

Serum albumin 

0.03 

Hemoglobin . . . 

0.03 

Casein 

0.03 


When free amino acids are determined in the presence of pro- 
teins, the effect of the latter tNull be negligible, unless the ratio 0 
protein to amino acids is great; protein 100 times the amino aci 
would cause only' a plus error of 3 per cent in the determined free 
amino acids. Also, the linear time reaction of the^ proteins 
makes it easy to correct for the protein effect when it is signi can^. 
The correction is made by measuring the “after reaction 
as follows: 


Correction for Reaction of Proteins with Ntnydrin ^After t e usu 
hydrin-COj determination is finished, the reaction vessel, ® 

the chamber without releasing its racuum, is heated again exac y a _ 
routine analysis, and the CO- formed during the second ’ formed 

mined. Because of the linear time reaction of the proteins formed from 
from them during the second heating period will equal 
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thorn during the first period. Hence the correction for CO 2 evolved from 
protein is made bj’- subtracting the COj evolved during the second heating 
period (the “after reaction”) from that formed during the first period. 
The difference is the COa from the free amino acids 

This correction can be used in determining the free amino aeids, without 
removal of proteins, in blood plasma, where the ratio of proteins to free 
amino acids is of the order of 200. 

As shown by Table V, some peptides hydrolyze to the extent of 1 or 2 
per cent during the reaction w ith ninhydrin at pH 2.5. If any such peptides 
are present in the protein-amino acid mixture, correction for their effect 
on the free amino acid value is included by the above procedure. 


Table VII 

Substances Other Than Ammo Acids and Their Derivahves 


Substnnee 

Moles COj hberated per mole substance 
when heated 6 mm m water solution 
witb 50 ros. of nmhydrm per cc 

In water solution 
at pH 2 5 

In glacial acetic 
acid 

Ascorbic acid 

0.10 


Creatinine 

0 

0.33 

Ammonia 

0 


Glucosamine 

0 


Ethanolamine 

0 


Urea 

0 005 


Creatine 

0 


Guanidine acetate 

0 

0 

Aniline 

0 

0 

Eipropylamine 

0 


Lactic acid | 

0 


Citric “ 

0 


Acetic “ 

0 


Oleic " 

0 



Substances Other Than Amino Acids and Their Derivatives 

The only non-nitrogenous organic acid thus far encountered 
which evolves CO 2 as the result of reaction with ninhydrin under 
the conditions of the analysis at pH 2.5 is ascorbic acid (Table VII). 
It is interesting that erealimne, which reacts with ninhydrin in 
aqueous solution but slightly at pH 4.7 and not at all at pH 2.5, 
evolved 0.33 mole of CO 2 when boiled with ninhydrin in glacial 
acetic acid for 4 minutes, Ethanolamine and glucosamine, inert 
at pH 2.5, as shown in Table VII, evolve traces of CO 2 at pH 4.7. 
The slight CO 2 evolution from urea is not due to reaction with 
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ninhj^drin, but to hydrolysis by the hot water. Actually only 
about half as much CO 2 is evolved in the presence of ninhydrin 
as in its absence; a combination appears to be formed between 
urea and ninhydrin which evolves CO 2 more slowly than does urea. 


APPLICATIONS OP THE NINHYDRIN-COj METHOD 

Analytical Determination of Purity of Amino Acids 

As indicated by Table I\'’, theoretical results can be obtained 
with any of the known amino acids yielded by protein hydrolysis 
if the reaction is carried out at a properly chosen pH. A sample 
of 4 to 6 mg. suffices for an accuracy' of 2 or 3 parts per 1000. The 
procedure affords one of the quickest and most accurate micro- 
methods for determination of analytical purity of amino acid 
preparations. 

Determination of Free Amino Acids in Biological Material 

Because of the specificity of the ninhydiiu-CO» reaction foi 
free amino acids, it is adapted to the determination of free amino 
/ acids in complex biological mixtures. As mentioned above, it 
can be used to determine free amino acids in blood plasma w’ithout 
removal of the proteins. Methods for blood and urine will be pub- 
lished in a later paper. 


Estimation of Lysine Pins Hydroxylysine in Diamino Acid ilHifurcs 
from Difference between Amino Nitrogen and Carboxyl Nitrogen 

l^Tien in a mixture of the diamino acids, Ij'sine, arginine, and 
histidine, the amino nitrogen is determined by the nitrous aci 
method (21) and the “carboxyl nitrogen” by reaction with mn 
hydrin at pH 1, each of the diamino acids has a ratio of 1. 
HHj: COOH except lysine, which has a ratio of _2: 1. In a mixture 
of these amino acids therefore, as shown experimentally by u 
the lysine can be calculated from the excess of H 2 a o\ 
COOH by the formula 


Lysine N = 2(ainino N - carbo.xyl N) 

If hydroxylysine is present, it will be 
If cystine also is present, as it frequently is ^ben e 
base fraction of a protein hy'drolysate is pijcipi a ® ^ j,. ;i,e 
photungstic acid (22), the cystine will not interfere with the i 
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plus hydroxyl}^sine estimation, since cystine, like histidine and 
arginine, has a 1:1 ratio for NH 2 :COOH. In the presence of 
cystine it nill, however, be necessary to add KI to the nitrite 
of the amino nitrogen reagents, as shown by Kendrick and Hanke 
(10), to prevent cystine from giving higher than theoretical NHj 
values. 

In the experiment of Table VIII solutions of 10 cc. volume were prepared 
with varying amounts of lysine, histidine, and arginine. The magnitudes 
of the carboxyl and amino nitrogen concentrations were similar to those 
encountered in the diamino acid solutions obtained in the nitrogen distribu- 
tion method (22) for analysis of hydrolyzed proteins. 

Carboxyl determinations were done in duplicate on 1 cc. portions, with 
measurement of COj pressures with the gas at 2 cc. volume. Since the 
experiments were done before the present technique with preliminary 
evacuation had been introduced, the original procedure of Van Slyke and 
Dillon (24) was followed. The reaction with ninhydrin was carried out at 
pH 2.5, with exactly 3 minutes boiling over a free flame, the time being 
counted from the moment when boiling began. These conditions had been 
found to give theoretical carboxyl values for lysine as well as the other 
diamino acids; if, however, the boiling were continued longer than 3 min- 
utes, the values found for lysine would be too high. The present procedure, 
with preliminary evacuation and a pH of 1, demands less care and skill to 
yield theoretical carboxyl values with the hexone base mixture, but the 
data in Table VIII show that even the earlier technique was adequate. 

For amino nitrogen determination by the nitrous acid reaction, 3 cc. 
portions of each solution were diluted to 30 cc., and 5 cc. aliquots, repre- 
senting 0.6 cc. of the original base solution, were used for duplicate analyses 
by the manometric method (21) . 20 minutes were allowed for the reaction 
with nitrous acid at 21-23° to become complete with the u-NHj of the lysine. 

The results are given in Table VIII. The maximum error of 
0.014 mg. of lysine nitrogen per cc. in a protein analysis by the 
nitrogen distribution method (22) would be of the order of 0.2 
per cent of the total protein nitrogen. 

Esiimaiion of Aspartic Acid in Amino Acid Mixtures 

The ability of aspartic acid to evolve 2 moles of CO 2 in the re- 
action with ninhydrin makes it possible by this reaction to de- 
termine aspartic acid in mixtures containing most of the other 
amino acids yielded by protein hji'drolysis. As a simple case, in 
the mixture of glutamic and aspartic acids obtained from protein 
hydrolysates by the barium method of Jones and Moeller (9), 
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In the presence of proline and hydroxyproline, however, aspartic 
acid could be calculated by Equation 5. 

(5) (Aspartic acid N) = (COOH-N) - (total N) 

In the monoamino acid fraction obtained after removal of the 
hexone bases from protein hydrolysates, only tryptophane with 
its 2 nitrogen atoms would apparently interfere with the calcula- 
tion of aspartic acid by Equation 5, if the ninhydrin reaction is 
carried out at pH 4.7; and a correction could be made for the 
extra nitrogen of the tryptophane after colorimetric estimation 
of this amino acid. Application of Equation 5 to the monoamino 
fractions of protein hy'-drolysates (unpublished) has in fact yielded 
results which agree fairly well with the amounts of aspartic acid 
expected from other data in the literature. 

Determination of Free Amino Adds in Protdn Digests 

As shown in Tables V and VI, proteins react with ninhydrin so 
slightly that only 0.03 per cent of their nitrogen is determined as 
"carboxyl nitrogen,” and peptides, except those of the glutathione 
structure, react either not at all or only in traces. It appears 
therefore that the ninhydrin-CO? method offers a means for de- 
termining %vith but little error the free amino acids in the mixtures 
of peptides and proteins encountered in protein digests. 

To obtain an indication of the pH most suited for the ninhydrin 
reaction in protein digests aliquots of a casein digest were heated 
for varying periods, with ninhydrin in 5 per cent concentration, 
at pH 1, 2.5, and 4.7, and time curves of the CO 2 production at 
these pH levels were plotted. The digest had approximately 
two-thirds of its amino acids completely liberated, while the other 
third was still in the form of peptides. 

The results are shown in Fig. 5. It is seen that the curves of 
CO 2 production at pH 1 and 2.5 rise sharply to the same maximum, 
which is reached in the same time required for free amino acids 
to complete the reaction (Fig. 2). On the other hand the reaction 
at pH 4.7 does not reach a definite maximum in this time, but 
continues slowly to rise to higher levels, indicating formation of 
additional CO 2 , presumably from secondary reactions of some 
of the aldehydes formed by the primary reaction. It appears 
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therefore that pH 2.5 or 1 is preferable to pH 4.7 for the reaction 
in protein digests. 

The presumable sources of the slow secondary formation of 
COa at pH 4.7 are Ij'sine, glutamic acid, and hydroxyglutamic acid. 
As is seen in Table IV, these all yield more than theoretical 
amounts of CO 2 in the regular reaction period at pH 4.7, but not 


COOH-N 

Total-N 


xlOO 



Time of immersion 
in boiling "water 

Fig. 5. Time curves of CO; formation of casein digest heated with nm 
hydrin at 50 mg. per cc. concentration and at pH 1, 2 . 5 , an 

at pH 2.6, except for a diminished amount from 
prolongation of the reaction the excess formation of ' , ^ 

k aLunts of these three amino acids 
Schmidt’s summary (18) total 38 gm. per ® ® jjj 4, 

amounts would about accou^ for the 'f H 2.5 and 1- 

by which the CO 2 yielded at pH 4.7 exceeded that at pH 
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Experiment Illustrating Liberation of Peptides and Free Amino Adds 
in Tryptic Digestion of Casein and Demonstrating Absence 
of Peptidase from Crystalline Trypsin 

Two preparations of trypsin were used. One was a crystalline 
trypsin prepared according to Northrop and Kunitz (13). The 
other was Fairchild’s convmercial trypsin, which obviously con- 
tained peptidase as well.‘- 

150 mg. of casein were dissolved in about 15 cc. of water plus 18 to 20 
mg. of NajCOs. The solution was brought to pH 8 by addition of 0.05 n 
HC l, 15 mg. of trypsin were added, and the solution was diluted to 20 cc. 
The mixtures were digested at 37°. At intervals samples of 1 cc. were with- 
drawn and analyzed for amino nitrogen by the nitrous acid method (21) 
and for free amino acids by the ninydrin-COs reaction at pH 2.6. The ini- 
tial values were estimated from separate analyses of solutions of casein and 
of trypsin. The total nitrogen was determined by micro-Kjeldahl. The 
results are shown in the curves of Fig. 6. 

Striking is the absence of free amino acids in the digest formed 
■with crystallized trypsin. When digestion had reached its limit, 
less than 1 per cent of the total nitrogen was in the form of free 
amino acids, as shown by the ninhydrin-COa method. The in- 
crease in amino nitrogen, by the nitrous acid method, showed that 
digestion progressed as far as formation of peptides, but the 
carboxyl determination showed that practically no free amino 
acids were liberated. Our negative results for peptidase activity 
in the crystalline trypsin agree with negative results of Northrop 
and Kunitz (13), who observed no measurable hydrolysis of penta- 
glycylglycine, tri-Z-alanyl-l-alanine, and tetra-dl-alanyl-dZ-alaninc. 

Comparison of the amino nitrogen, measured by the nitrous 
acid method, set free by the digestion (8.7 per cent of the total 
nitrogen) with the amount freed by total hydrolysis (65 per cent 
of the total nitrogen, as found in other experiments), indicates 
that the peptides formed when digestion by crystalline trypsin 
reached its limit contained an average of seven or eight amino 
acids per peptide molecule. 

In contrast to the crystalline trypsin the crude trypsin evidently 
contained peptidase in addition to the proteinase. The 15 per 
cent of nitrogen in the form of carboxyl nitrogen, compared vuth 
the 75 per cent formed by complete hydrolysis, indicates that about 

” For the crystalline trypsin we thank Dr. J. S. Fruton. 
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20 per cent of the amino acids in the protein was liberated. The 
rest of tliis digest was in peptides of about the average size of tetra- 
peptides, as calculated from the ratio between the peptide amino 



Fig. 6. Digestion of casein with crystalline trypsin and wU oru 
sin. Comparison of rise in amino nitrogen determined by t e . pjjyi 
method (free amino aeid NHj plus peptide NHs) with rise in 
nitrogen” (free amino acids only) during the digestions. 


nitrogen of the digest (amino nitrogen freed by the 
carboxyl nitrogen) and the amount of ammo .g^^alcula- 

of the total N) liberated by complete hydrolysis. ( 
tion leaves prolyl peptides out of account.) 
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CO: EVOLUTION «Y AMINO ACIDS AND PEPTIDES TREATED 
WITH CHLORAMINE-T 

The apparatus was the same described for the analysis with 
ninhydrin. The tubes shown in Fig. 1, A were employed for the 
analyses recorded in Table IX. 

The reagents were also the same with two exceptions: 

In place of the 0.5 n NaOH solution used for absorbing the CO: 
evolved by the ninhydrin reaction, the solution containing 0.6 N 
NaOH plus 0.3 m hydrazine, emplo3'’ed by Van Slyke and Folch 
(25) in their carbon method, is used. The chloramine-T gives off 
enough chlorine to tarnish the raercuiy in the chamber unless the 
hydrazine is added to the alkali. 

In place of the solid ninhydrin a solution of chloramine-T was 
used as decarboxylating reagent. The solution was prepared by 
dissolving the chloramine-T (sodium salt) in 10 parts by weight 
of water. To this solution was added one-tenth its volume of 
saturated barium hydroxide solution. After standing half an 
hour or longer to complete precipitation of the CO: which was 
usually present as traces of carbonate in the chloramine-T, the 
solution was filtered into a bottle protected from atmospheric 
CO:. The bottle was then connected with a burette, with a blunt 
outlet tip that could be fitted tightly into the 3 mm. rubber tube 
of the reaction vessel (Fig. 1). Burette and bottle were arranged 
so that delivery of 0.5 cc. portions of the solution could be made 
into the reaction vessel without exposure to atmospheric CO:. 
The alkaline solution thus prepared could be used for a week or 
longer. 

Procedure — ^The amino acid, with 1 oc. of water, was placed in 
the reaction vessel. 50 mg. of citrate buffer were added for re- 
action at pH 2.5 or 4.7. For reaction in alkaline solution, no 
buffer was added; the alkali added as the barium hydi-oxide in the 
chloramine-T solution titrated to approximately 0.02 N in the 
reacting solution. 

When the reaction was to be run for only 2 minutes, the vessel 
and amino acid solution were heated to 45-46° before the 
chloramine-T solution was added. When the reaction was to be 
run for 10 minutes, however, the chloramine-T was added without 
previous warming of the reaction vessel. 

After the amino acid solution and buffer had been placed in the 
reaction vessel, the latter was closed with the adapter and evacu- 
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ated. The lumen of the rubber tube above the clamp was filled 
with water, in order to prevent air from entering the vessel with 

Table IX 

Evolution of COz/rotn Amino Acids, Peptides, Urea, and Creatinine Reacting 
with Chloraminc-T at 1,6° , at Varying pH and Time. Microanalyscs 
with PcOt Measured at 2 Cc. Volume 
Volume of reacting solution. 1.5 cc.; cliloramine-T present, 45 mg. 


Amino acid 


Glycine . . 

Alanine .... 
Leucine. . . 

Serine . . . . 

Threonine 
ilutamic acid 
Aspartic acid . 
Phenylalanine 

Tyrosine 

Tryptophane* . 

Prolinc 

Hydroxyproline . . 

Cystinef 

Arginine 

Histidine 
Lysine . . 

Glycylphenjdalanino 
Glutamyltyrosinc 
Lcucylglycine 
Glycyllcucinc 
Glycylglycinc . . . 

Urea 

Creatinine. 

;S-Alanine 


>1010*! COj evolved per mole substance 


pH 2.5 

pH 4.7 

Alkaline 0 02 N 
Ba(OH}] (no buf- 
fer added) 

2 min. 

10 min. 

10 min. 

2 min. 

10 mm. 

0.870 

0.972 

1.255 

0 511 

0.592 

0 952 

1.030 

1.017 

1.012 

1 026 

1.017 

1.021 

1.022 

1.002 

1 008 

0.925 

1.028 

1.022 


0.993 

0.881 

1.015 

1.048 


0 983 

1.006 

1.063 

0.996 

0.995 

1.003 

1.605 

1.750 

1.938 

1.180 

1.272 


0.946 

1.001 

0.998 

0.998 

1 001 

1.033 

0.837 

0.983 

0 982 

0.576 

0.751 

0.759 

0.790 

0.328 

0.583 

0.995 

0 966 

1.000 

0.336 

0.805 

1.001 

0 987 

0.995 

1.067 

1.064 

0.794 

0 642 

0.740 

1.013 

1.023 

1.006 

1 003 

1 000 

1.018 

1.037 

1.020 

0.976 

1 023 

0.988 

1 009 

1.043 

0.075 

0.069 

0.005 

0.028 

0.032 

0.005 

0.002 

0.025 

0.995 

0.0004 

1.000 

0.0003 

0.002 

XT 


of the other substances analyzed showed this reaction, 
t Theoretical for cystine is 2 moles of COj. 

the reagent solution next added. The th^ 

delivering the chloramine-T reagent solution was f 
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tube as far as the clamp, and the clamp was removed during de- 
livery of 0.5 cc. of the reagent into the vessel. The clamp was 
restored, and the vessel was disconnected from the burette without 
admission of any air. The rubber tube above the clamp was 
washed out with acidified water, in order to prevent absorption of 
atmospheric CO. by adherent alkaline „ 

The vessel was then placed in a bath at 45-46 foi eithei 2 o 

At the end of this reaction period, 0.5 cc. of 2 n lactic acid was 
run into the vessel from a burette in the same manner described 
for addition of the chloramine-T reagent. The vessel w^ then 
attached at once, while warm, to the chamber o the manometric 
apparatus, which had already been charged with 2 cc. of 0.5 

alkali solution containing hydrazine. v v, 

The transfer of the CO. from the vessel to the alkali-hydrazmc 

solution in the chamber and the subsequent steps of 

were as described for the analysis with nmhydnn as decarboxy 

^^ScSo!!!-To calculate carboxyl carbon 

of Folch and Van Slyke (25) were used instead of the actors « 

this paper, since the NaOH-hydrazine solution was 

the COj. The factors are about 0.5 per cent 

in Table II, because the solubility of CO. 

containing solution is less than m the acidified 0.5 N NaOH used 

for the ninhydrin analysis. „„i„coo rp- 

Results — results are given in Table IX The ana y 
ported with “alkaline reaction about O-O^^BaCOH). were done 

without the adihtion of anypH-regulating substance other to 

barium hydroxide present in the chloramine-T so u ion. 

gree of reproducibility of the results cannot be ^ 

cision, because repeated analyses were no run w ■ .yipm 2 

amino acids. The low results with cystine, ujich ^ 

moles of CO., maybe due to the insolubUity of 

temperature used; it did not appear to go completely into soluti . 

The same holds for tyrosine at pH 4.7. reaction 

Some of the amino acids yield theoretical results. The r"“ti 

of lysine at pH 2.5 or in alkaline solution Is more 

tivc than when ninliydrin is used as the reagent. . - ’ 

however, the results with chloramine-T vary 

theoretical than the results with ninhydrin, and e c 
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reaction shows greater effects of pH variations. Also the peptides 
ai'c split further with ehloramine'T than wth ninhydrin. 


SU.MMARY 


All analytical method for free amino acids is described in whicli 
CO 2 from their carboxjd gi-oups is evolved in a few minutes by 
reaction with ninhydrin. and is measured in the Van Slyhe-Xeill 
manometric apparatu.s. The same apiiaratus and technique serre 
for micro- and macroanalyscs. The precision and rapidity of the 
method arc such that it affords a convenient criterion of the 
analytical purity of isolated amino acids. 

Each of the known amino acids yielded by protein hydrolysis 
evolves at properly chosen pH 1 mole of CO;, e.\'cept aspartic acid 
and cystine, which evolve 2. Glutamic acid, unlike aspartic, 
evolves CO; from onty one carbo:^! group. 

The conforming reaction is uniquely specific for free amino 
acids, because it requires the presence, in the free, unconjugated 
state, of both the carboxyl group, and of the XH; or (in 
line and hydro.xy'proline) the XH(CH;) gi'oup. 

Peptides as a clas.s yield no CO;, or only traces, in the analj's^ 
An exception among peptides is glutathione, in which glutamic aci 
is so linked that the — CH(XH;) -COOH group is free. 

Chloramine-T as a dccarboxylating reagent gives results simi ar 
to those of ninhydrin, but le.«s sharply quantitative. 

When combined with the nitrous acid method for amino ni r^ 
gen, the ninhydrin carboxyl method serves to estimate cer am 
amino acids in mixtures with othei'S. In mixtuies of the 
acids, the excess of XH; over COOH serves to measure t e 
plus hy'droxylysinc. In mixtures of aspartic acid wit gu a 
acid, alanine, etc., the excess of determinable COOH over e i 
or total nitrogen serves as a measure of the aspartic aci . 

In protein digests carboxyl deteiminations indicate t le am 


of free amino acids formed. 

Crystalline trypsin was thus shown to digest casein 
without liberation of free amino acids. 


to peptides. 
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DETERMINATION OF FREE AMINO ACIDS BY TITRA- 
TION OF THE CARBON DIOXIDE FORMED IN THE 
REACTION WITH NINHYDRIN 

By DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, DOUGLAS A. MacFADYEN, and 
PAUL HAMILTON 

{Fmn the Hospital of The Rockefeller Insliluie for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, August 11, 1941) 

In the present method the COj! evolved by decarboxylating 
amino acids with ninhydrin is transferred to standard barium 
hydroxide and titrated. The conditions for making the ninhydrin 
reaction quantitative are those previously worked out for applica- 
tion in the manometric method (6, 7). The transfer of the COs 
to the barium hydroxide is done by a distillation in vacuo which is 
completed in 2 to 3 minutes. The titration, with added barium 
chloride to insure complete precipitation of the barium carbonate 
formed, follows a principle used by Krogh and Rehberg (2). 

After the present method was completed Christensen, West, 
and Dimick (1) published a procedure in which Van Sl^ke and 
Dillon’s (6) conditions for the quantitative ninhydrin reaction 
were applied, and, as in the present method, the CO 2 was distilled 
into standard barium hydroxide and titrated. We nevertheless 
publish the present method because it is carried out somewhat 
more rapidly, and with cheaper and simpler apparatus. A pair of 
small Erlenmeyer flasks attached to a U-tube provides all the 
special apparatus required for the reaction, the distillation, and 
the titration. 

The titration yields results of the same order of constancy as 
the manometric method in the macro- and microanal^^ses. In the 
submicroanalysis, however, (carboxjd carbon under 0.1 mg.) the 
titration shows less constancy than the manometric procedure. 

When the manometric apparatus is available, the analj^sis based 
on it will usually be preferred, particularly for small amounts. 
The manometric procedure requires fewer precautions against 
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ntmospheric COj, is more accurate for minimal amounts of amino 
acids, and is free from the necessity of continual restandardization 
of solutions. With regard to rapidity there is little to choose 
between the two methods; each permits about six analyses 
per hour. 

In the following description the terms “macro,” “micro,” and 
“submicro” will be used to indicate anatyses of amounts of amino 
acids similar to the amounts used for macro-, micro-, and suhmiew- 
annlysGS in the manomctric procedure (7). “Macro” ■s\t] 1 indicate 
analyses in Avhich the carboxjd nitrogen measured is from 3 to 5 
mg.; "micro,” analyses with 0,15 to I mg.; and “submicro," 
analyses with less than 0.15 mg. 

The term "carboxyl nitrogen” is used as previously (7) to 
indicate carbox}’! carbon X 14/12; in each amino acid except 
aspartic acid, “carboxyl nitrogen” is synonymous with a-amino 
or (in proline and hydroxyproline) with a-imino nitrogen. 

Apparatus 

The apparatus, two Pyrex 25 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks and a U-tube, 
is shown in Pig. 1 . The U-tube and necks of the flasks should be 
1 of appro-ximately the same external diameter, 16 or 17 mm. The 
rubber tubing connecting tliem is of -J inch (12 mm.) bore and 
3/16 inch wall thickness. The precautions with regard to selection 
and cleaning of the rubber arc the same as those described for the 
manometric procedure (p. 633 (7)). The 25 cc. flasks should be 
chosen with but slight flanges, or should haAm the flanges ’ 
or pushed in AAuth a flame. The 25 cc. flasks may if desire e 
replaced by the special test-tubes used for the manometric ana yses 
(Fig. 1, A of the preceding paper (7)), which are perhaps more 
convenient for the submicrotitrations. 

A 5 cc. burette accurate to 0.01 cc. • u d 

A Rehberg (4, 5) micro burette of 200 c.mm. capacity , nee e 
only if submicroanaly.ses are to be done. 

A reservoir for COrfree air. One is conveniently ma e o a 
aspirator bottles of 2 liters each, with their lower 
nected by a rubber tube. The bottles arc charged AAut 
of 10 per cent NaOH solution. The upper opening of 
is closed by a soda lime tube, that of the other hy a 
stopper connected with light rubber tubing ending 


one bottle 

perforated 

in a 
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lapillary from which COs-free air can be drawn. When all the 
xir from this bottle has been used, the soda lime tube and air exit 
tube on the two bottles are interchanged, the bottle now full of 
solution is elevated, and C02-free air is drawn from the other, after 
it has been shaken to assure absorption of all the CO 2 . The bottles 
arc marked at intervals indicating 200 cc. for convenience in 
measuring air outflow. 

Calibrated glass spoons for convenient measurement of 50 and 
100 mg. charges of ninhydrin and citrate buffer. These are the 
same as previouslj'’ described (7). 

A water bath similar to that used for the manometric method 
(7). If several analyses are to be run simultaneously, which can 
easily be done, a rectangular bath will be somewhat preferable to 
a cylindrical one. 


Reagents 

Besides the citrate buffers and ninhydrin, described in the pre- 
ceding paper (7), the following will be needed. 

Approximately 0.25 if barium hydroxide containing 2 per cent of 
barium chloride. For macroanalyses. A saturated solution of 
barium hydroxide is titrated and diluted to bring its concentration 
to 0.3 N. 5 volumes of this solution are mixed with 1 volume of a 
neutral solution of barium chloride containing 12 gm. of 
BaCb -21120 per 100 cc. 

Approximately 0.125 n barium hydroxide containing 2 per cent 
of barium chloride. For microanalyses. Barium h,ydroxide is 
prepared of 0.15 N concentration, and 5 volumes are mixed with 
1 volume of the 12 per cent barium chloride. 

Approximately 0.0155 if barium hydroxide containing 10.5 per 
cent of barium chloride. For submicroanalyses. 1 volume of the 
0.125 N barium hydroxide is diluted rvith 7 volumes of the 12 per 
cent neutral barium chloride solution. 

Standard 0.1428, 0.07138, and 0.02855 ff HCl (n/7, n/14, and 
n/ 35, X 14.00/14.01). These concentrations are chosen because 
1 cc. portions are equivalent to 1, 0.5, and 0.2 mg. of carbo.xyl nitro- 
gen, which is more frequentlj’’ calculated than carboxyl carbon. 

Approximately 10 per cent sodium hydroxide for use in the reser- 
voir of C 02 -free air. 
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Caprylic alcohol, as anti-foam. A good commercial product 
need not be redistilled for this method. 

Indicators. 1 per cent phenolphthalein in 95 per cent alcohol. 
0.04 per cent cresol red solution in water. 

Sodhtm veronal buffer of pH S.O. This buffer is prepared, ac- 
cording to the directions of IMichaclis (3), from a stock solution 
containing 10.3 gm. of sodium veronal in 500 cc. of water. 7 cc. 
of stock solution are mixed with 4 cc. of n/14 HCl. The solution 
is used as color standard for the end-point in the submicrotitration. 

PROCEDURE 

Reaction with Ninhydrin 

The amino acid solution is placed in flask A, Fig. 1. If the 
analysis is a submicro one, the solution should not exceed 2 cc. 
in volume; for micro- or macroanalyscs the volume maj' be as 
high as 5 cc. As described in the preceding paper (7), buffer is 
added to give a pH of 2.5 or 4.7, a drop of octyl alcohol is added, 
preformed CO 2 is boiled off, the flask is stoppered, and the solution 
.is cooled to below 15°. 

^ Flask B is now freed of atmospheric CO 2 by passing through it 
,^250 cc. of C02-free air. After the first 100 cc. have been 
run through, barium hydroxide solution is pipetted into the flask 
as follows: for the macroanalysis 3 cc. of 0.25 n, for the micro- 
1.000 cc. of 0.125 N, and for the submicroanalysis 1.000 cc. of 
0.0155 N hj’^droxide. The stream of C02-free air is continued 
through the flask while the barium hydroxide is being pipetted in. 

Into the amino acid solution in flask A one now dumps 50, 100, 
or 150 mg. of ninhydrin from a glass spoon (see p. 635, preceding 
paper (7)). Both flasks are quickly connected with the U-tube, 
as shown in Fig. 1, the lower ends of the rubber coimecting tu es 
being first dipped in water for lubrication. The apparatus is 
immediately evacuated wth a water pump, and the clamp 
top is closed. Several analj^ses maj’- be prepared as far as is 

stage, and then boiled together, _ i, 1 mp 

The entire apparatus is now immersed upright as far as t e c a 
in a bath of boiling water for the time necessary to comp e c 
reaction with ninliydrin (see Fig. 2 of the Preceding pap«-^^ 

If the concentration of ninhydrin is 50 mg. per cc., this 
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minutes at pH 4.7 and 7 minutes at pH 2.5. If the mnh 3 'drin is 
more dilute, the time is increased in proportion to the dilution. 

Distillation of CO 2 

The distillation of the CO 2 , with most of the water, from A into 
B is accomplished simply by lifting B over the edge of the hot 
water bath and immersing the lower half of B in cold water, while 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for evolution and distillation of carboxyl CO 2 

A and the limb of the U-tube above A remain in the boiling water. 
The time used to complete the distillation of CO 2 into Bm2 min- 
utes when the volume of amino acid solution in .4 is 1 or 2 cc. ; 3 
minutes when it is 3 to 5 cc. The receiving flask is shaken during 
the distillation to mi.K the distillate with the barium hydroxide 
solution. Without the shaking absorption of CO 2 is incomplete. 
When the distillation is finished, the apparatus is cooled and 
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COi-frce air from the reservoir is admitted through D. D is then 
closed again with the clamp and the apparatus is left connected 
until one is ready for the titration. 

Titration 

Macroanahjscs — The titration is done with the 0.1428 n (n/ 7) 
IICl from a 5 cc. burette. 1 drop of the phenolphthalein solution 
is added as indicator. No especial precautions against atmos- 
pheric CO 2 arc required, except that the titration is carried out at 
once after the flask is disconnected from the U-tube. 

Microanalyses — The titration is done with the 0.02855 N (n/35) 
HCl, wth the. 5 cc. burette and the same technique used in the 
macroanalyses. 

Siihmicroanalyscs — The titration is done with 0.07138 x (x/H) 
HCl and the Rehbcrg micro burette. Immediately after discon- 
necting from the U-tube, the fla.sk is placed on the stand of the 
Rehberg burette and a stream of COrfree air is started bubbling 
^through the barium hydroxide solution as rapidly as it can go 
Ijk’ithout spla.shing the solution up on the walls of the flask. A drop 
ipf cresol red solution is added, and acid from the burette is run in 
from the submerged tip until the color of the titrated solution 
matches that of an equal volume of veronal buffer solution con- 
taining 1 drop of the cresol red. 

Blank Analyses 

With each series of micro- or submicrotitrations duplicate blank 
analyses are done on the same day. The blank analj'sis is pei- 
formed with an equal volume of water in place of the anuno aci 
solution, and with all the reagents used in the analysis except t e 
ninhydrin. Ninh}’'drin evolves no CO; froni itself, and one can 
safely economize on the expensive reagent by omitting it from t le 
blanks. The volume, Tj, of standard HCl required in the blank 
analysis to neutralize the barium hydroxide after the distil a ion 
serves as the basis of the calculation in the analj'ses of amino aci ''- 
It is not necessary to determine the traces of CO; jdelded } ^ 

water and reagents in the blank. The Ti value 
tion for these, as well as standardization of the barium hydr - 
solution. For the macroanalyses the blanks need not be repea 
for every series. 
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Calculation 

If Ti represents the cc. of n/7, n/14, or n/35 HCl used in titrat- 
ing the blank, and Ti the cc. of the same HCl used in the amino acid 
analysis, the results are calculated as; 

Mg. carboxyl nitrogen or carboxyl carbon = (jTi — Tt) X factor 

For carbox3d nitrogen the factor is 1, when n/7 HCI is used 
(raacroanalyses ) ; 0.2 when n/35 HCl is used (micro-) ; 0.5 when the 
HCl is n/14 (submicro-). 

For carbo-vjd carbon the corresponding factors are 0.857, 0.1715, 
and 0,4285. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Bffeci of Laboratory Air on Titration in Submicroanalyses 

Titration flasks were washed out with 250 cc. of COrfree air 
while 1 cc. of 0.0165 n barium hydroxide solution was measured 
into each. Titrations done at once, with C02-free air bubbling 
through the solutions, showed neutralization of 232.5 and 234.0 
c.mm. of n/14 HCI in duplicates. 

Control titrations, with all conditions the same except that 
after the barium hydroxide was measured into the flasks the 
latter were permitted to stand open for 5 minutes, without passage 
of a stream of C02-free am, before the titration was begun, took 
220.2 and 224.2 c.mm. of n/14 HCl. The difference of 10 c.mm. 
was equivalent to 0.005 mg. of carboxyl nitrogen, or enough to 
introduce a 5 per cent error in a determination of 0.1 mg. 

Another pair of controls in which there was likewise a delay of 
5 minutes, but during this time laboratory air was kept out bj" 
passing a stream of C02-free air through the flasks, gave the same 
results, viz. 232.5 and 232.9 c.mm., as when the titration was done 
immediately. 


Analyses- of Amino Acids 

The conditions under which the different amino acids react 
quantitatively have already been shown (7). Hence here will be 
given only data (Tables I to III) obtained with standard alanine 
solutions to indicate the orders of constancj'^ shown by the three 
types of titrimetric analyses. 
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Table I 

MacroanalyscK of Alanine 

Volume of solution, 3 cc.; ninhytlrin, 150 mg.; pH 2.5; boiling time for 
reaction, 7 minutes; distillation time. 3 minutes. 

Theoretical carboxyl nitrogen in all analyses, 3.891 mg. 

Ti = 5.95 cc. of 0.1428 n HCl used in blank anab’sis. 


Tt 

0.H28 N HCl used in 

Ti-Tt 

CafboTj'J N 

titration 

Found 

Per cent of theory 

cc. 

CC. 

mo> 


2.07 

3.88 

3.88 

99.7 


3.86 

3.86 

99.4 


3.88 

3.88 

99.7 


3.88 

3.88 

99.7 


3.86 

3.86 

99.4 

2.07 

3.88 

3.88 

99.7 

Average 



.... 99.6 


Mean deviation from average ±0.1 


Table II 


Microanalyscs of Alanine 

Volume of solution, 1 cc.; ninhydrin, 50 mg.; pH 2.5; boiling time for 
reaction, G minutes; distillation time, 2 minutes. . 


Sample 

Ti 

Blank 

titration 

Ti 

Titration in 
analysis 

Ti~Tt 
Equivalent 
of BaCOi 
formed 


mg. 

\ 

ce. 

o.oms A‘ 

HCl itf/ss) 

cc. 

0.0S855 ff 
HCl 

cc. 

0.0:S56 K 
HCl 

mg. 


4.33 

1.43 


0.580 


4.33 

1.80 

2.53 

0.506 


4.33 

2.16 

2.17 

0.434 

1.349 

4.33 

3.27 


0.212 

3.604 

4.12 

1 32 


0.560 


4.12 

1.30 

2.82 

0.564 


4.12 

1.29 

2.83 

0.566 


4.12 

1.30 

2.82 1 

0.564 


CorboTyl N found 


per cent of 

per cent el 

substance 

Iheery 

15.73 

100.1 

15.59 

99.2 

15.63 

99.4 

15.7 

100.0 

15.54 

98.9 

15 65 

99.6 


99.9 

15.65 

99.6 


Average ... ■ . 

Mean deviation from average 

* Weighed on micro b.alance. Other analyses were on 


, 99.6 
±0.3 

aliquots of stand- 


ard solutions. 
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Table III 

Suhmicroanalyses of Alanine 


Volume of solution 1 cc.; ninhydrin, 50 mg.; pH 2 5; boiling time for 
reaction, 6 minutes; distillation time, 2 minutes. 

All analyses on 1.000 cc. aliquots of standard solutions. 


KeacUon 

vessel 

Sample 

Tt 

Blank 

titration 

Ti 

Titration 
in analysis 

Ti~T ’ 
Equivalent 
of BaCO) 
formed 

Carboxyl N found 


mp. 

c mm. 

0 mss y 
HCl (x/li) 

c.mtn. 

0 07m N 
IWl 

c.mm. 

0 071S8 A 
HCl 

mg 


per cent 0 / 
ihtory 

25 cc. 

0.4642 

Era 

46 7 

143.8 

0.0719 


98.5 

flask 

alanine 


44.7 

145 8 

729 


99.9 



190 5 

45 7 

144.8 

724 

15.60 

99.2 



190 5 

43 2 

147.3 

737 

15 88 

ISil 



174 6 

31.6 

143.0 

715 

15.40 




174.6 

30.6 

144 0 

720 

15.51 

98 7 


Average . 99.2 

Mean deviation from average , ±0.6 


10 cc. 

0.4618 

im 

38 6 


0 0714 

15.46 

98.4 

flask 

alanine 

■ H 

35 2 

Ell 

732 

16.85 

100.8 



181.3 

36 8 


723 j 

15.66 

99.6 



181 3 

38.2 1 

143.1 

716 

15 50 

98.6 



181.3 

37.8 j 

143.5 1 

718 

15.55 

98.9 

1 


177.5 

33.9 

143.6 

718 

15 55 

98 9 


Average . . . .99.2 

Mean deviation from average . ±0.7 


SUMMARY 

A titration method is described for determining free amino acids 
by titration of the CO 2 evolved from their carboxyl groups during 
reaction \vith ninhydrin. The only special apparatus required 
consists of two 25 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks connected by a U-tubc. 
The reaction occurs in one flask; the COj then distils in vacuo 
during 2 to 3 minutes into standard barium hj’-droxide in the other 
flask, where the excess hydroxide is titrated. The same apparatus 
serves for macro- and microanali^ses. 

For amounts of carboxyl carbon above 0.4 mg. the mean vari- 
ability of results is of the order of ±0.3 per cent of the amounts 
measured. Microanalyses 'with samples down to 0.04 mg. of 
carboxyl carbon can be done with a mean error under 1 per cent. 
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In preliminar}" experiments, when we treated hydioxylysine and 
serine with free periodic acid and titrated the unused excess of 
periodic acid in acid solution with thiosulfate, as was done by 
i\Ialaprade (2), we were unable either to demonstrate a quantita- 
tive rcaetion with lij'drox 3 ’ljsinc or to confirm the rapid course 
noted by Nicolet and Shinn (8) with serine. When, however, the 
excess periodate was titrated with arsenite by the method of 
I^'Iiiller cl al. (5, 6) and of Fleury and Lange (1),' which includes 
preliminaiy alkalinization with excess NaHCOs, we obtained im- 
mediate reduction of 1 mole of I 04 ~ to lOs" b 3 '- either amino acid. 

It developed that the reaction of the h 3 'drox 3 'amino acids was 
not completed during the treatment with the acid solution of 
periodic acid {e.g., sec lowest curve of reaction wdth h 3 "dro,x 3 ’lysinc, 
Fig. 2; serine 3 'ields practicall 3 ' identical cuiwes), but was instantly 
completed at the moment when the bicarbonate was added to pre- 
pare the solution for the arsenite titration. This obsen^ation led 
us to study the conditions of alkalinity which would most sharply 
differentiate the reactivity’ of hy'droxydy’sine from that of the non- 
hydro.xy’amino acids, and to the adoption of conditions for quan- 
titative ammonia production by the reaction. It was found that 
although the slightly alkaline reaction of NaHCOs sufficed ^f or a 
quantitative reaction of periodate with the •CH(OH)-CH(bHs)- 
group, the presence of free NaOII was necessary in order to prevent 


low’ results for ammonia. 

It w'as found furthermore that if periodate reacts in a solution 
containing only’ hy’droxy’amino acids, the y’ields of ammonia are 
only’ 80 to 90 per cent of the theoretical, presumably because par 
of the ammonia condenses mth some of the aldehy’de that is 
from the rest of the hydroxyamino acid. If a sufficient 
non-hydroxy amino acid is present, however, a quantitative yi 
is obtained from the hy’droxy' acids, presumably’ because t e 
groups of the non-hydroxyamino acids condense with t e . 
aldehy’de before it can combine with the ammonia. 
in analy’ses of hy’droxy ’lysine, an adequate concentiation o g 
is added in order to make the ammonia yield quaiitita ivc. 

I \Vc thank Dr. Nicolet for his courtesy in informing us, the 

publication, concerning his use of this titration in the e^p 
preliminary note ot Nicolet and Shinn (8). 
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Since hydroxylysinc is decomposed by alkaline periodate ivith 
formation of 1 molecule each of formaldehyde and ammonia, and 
the reduction of 1 molecule of periodate to iodate, three ways are 
possible for quantitative determination of this amino acid; viz., 
measurement of the reduced periodate, of the generated formalde- 
h3'^de> or of the ammonia. 

Titration of the amount of periodate reduced proved to be a 
convenient method for anal3'sis of preparations of isolated h3'droxy- 
fysine salts for their analytical purity.^ Such titration, however, 
is not sufficient^ specific to measure hydrox3dysine in mixtures of 
the diamino acids, for cystine, as shown by Nicolet and Shinn (8), 
and histidine, as found b}'' ourselves, also reduce periodate by reac- 
tions other than that formulated above. The3" do not 3deld am- 
monia. 

Precipitation of the formaldehyde as the dimedon compound b3’ 
Vorlander’s method ( 23 ), used in determining the structure of h}'- 
dro.xylysine (21), can be applied to a few mg. of hydroxyl}^sine; 
it is necessary merely to acidify the periodate reaction mixture with 
acetic acid to pH 5 or 6, add an excess of dimedon, let stand over- 
night for precipitation, and weigh the washed precipitate after diy- 
ing it in a desiccator. It ma3' be the most convenient method of 
analysis when only occasional determinations are to be done. 

For series of ana}3"ses, however, determination of the ammonia 
has proved most convenient, and has been used for the protein 
anatyscs reported in this paper. 

Separation of the diamino acids from the monoamino fraction 
was found to be a necessar}’’ preliminary to determination of 113'- 
drox3dysine by the yield either of fonnaldeh}'^de or of ammonia. 
In the monoamino fraction serine has been shown by Nicolet and 
Shinn (8, 9) to yield fonnaldeh3’^de, and the authors have found 
that ammonia is produced quantitatively by all the d-h3'drox3f- 
amino acids, serine, threonine, and ^-h5rdrox3'glutamjc acid (21). 
Hence it is necessary to separate these amino acids from h3''droxy' 
13’^sine before the latter is determined. 

The present h3'^droxyl3''sine detemination is based on the as- 

^ For a microanalysis 4 or 5 mg. of hydro.vylj’sine monochloride, or twice 
H8 much pierate, are dissolved in 3 cc. of water, and treated with 2 cc. of 
0.02 M HlOt, of which the excess is then titrated nith arsenite as described 
for “Alkaline solutions” (see p. 694). 
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sumption that this amino acid is the only one in the phosphotung- 
state precipitate which yields ammonia by reaction with periodate. 
This assumption has been verified for the known diamino acids, 
arginine, histidine, Ij'sine, and cystine. The possibility remains 
that some other hydroxj’ derivative of the diamino group may exist 
unidentified in proteins, as did hydroxylysine until recently (20), 
and may be precipitated and determined with the hydro.xylysine. 
The possibility appears small, and we report the method and the 
results as applying to h3’droxy lysine, with the reseivation that the 
figures may include some other, as x’ct unknown, basic hydroxy- 
amino acid Avith similar properties. 

Demonstration in the iireliminaiy note by the authors and 
Hastings and Kdemperer (21) that alkaline periodate evolves 
ammonia quantitatively' from the hj’droxyamino acids as a class 
(except hydroxyprolinc), and not from other types of amino acids 
yielded b.v protein hydrolysis, indicated the possibility of deter- 
mining the total amounts of h.vdroxj'amino acids in protein hydrol- 
ysates bj' the ammonia procedure. It has since been employed 
for this purpose by Martin and Sj'nge (3), by Nicolet and Shinn 
(10, 11, 13), and by Nicolet and Saidel (7). The details described 
below, whicJi we have found e.ssential for jjrecision in applying the 
ammonia procedure to hydroxyh'sinc, seive also for the other 
hydrox.vamino acids with the -011(011) •CH(NH 2 ) • group. 

DETEnMINATION OF HYDROXYLYSINE IN PROTEINS 

Apparatus 

'I'lie ajiparatus used in the analysis of proteins by the nitiogen 
di.stribution method (16, 17), for tlie hy'drolysis of small poitions 
of protein, distillation of HCl and ammonia in vacuo, and precipi a 
tion and washing of the phosphotungstates of the diamino aci s. 

The apparatus for determination of ammonia by aeration, 
scribed by Van Sl.yke and Cullen ((19), and (12) p. 548). 

A gas flowmeter or gas meter to measure the air cunent use 
transfer of ammonia by aeration. 

Reagents 

6 y HCl, made by diluting 1 volume of concentrated HCl vn 
\ volume of water. 
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Calcium hydroxide, finely divided light, powder, 

Phosphotvngstic acid, purified bv Winter, stein’s method (24) ap- 
plied as folloAvs: The aeid is dissolved in an equal weight of water 
and shaken in a separatory funnel with enough ether to cause 
formation of three layers, the lowest being ether containing the 
desired fraction of the acid, the middle being aqueous, and the top 
the excess ether. The lowest layer is ^cashed three times, each 
time mth an equal volume of water. The heavy ether solution 
is then transferred to a porcelain dish and dried on a steam bath. 
The product is not hygroscopic and forms a clear solution. The 
recovery was 70 per cent when Merck’s Reagent grade was used. 

Sulfuric acid, approximately 0.1 N. 

Potassium carbonate, saturated solution. 

Sodium hydroxide, approximately 2 n, 5 x, and 10 n. 

Glycine solution, 5 gen. per 100 ee. 

Caprylic alcohol, i-edistilled, middle portion. 

Periodic acid, 0.2 m. The theoretical amount of crystalline 
HIO 4 . 2 H 2 O’ is 45.59 gm. per liter, but the hygroscopic character 
of the crj^stals prevents accurate weighing. 46 gm. are w’eighed 
out roughly and diluted to 1 liter nith water. A slight precipitate 
may settle on standing. It is best to let the solution stand over- 
night or longer, and filter before using. It is standardized against 
0.1 N arsenite solution, made according to Treadwell and Hall (15). 

Bromine solution. 60 gm. of KBr are dissolved in 100 cc. of 
water, and 2.5 cc. of bromine are dissolved in the KBr solution 
(22). The solution is kept in a glass-stoppered bottle which is 
opened as little as possible. The bromine content is checked at 
least once a month by titration with thiosulfate, as it graduallj’’ be- 
comes weaker from volatilization. If loss exceeds 20 per cent, 
the solution is discarded or reinforced with added bromine. 

PROCEDURE 

Hydrolysis of Protein and Preparation of Solution of the Diamino 

Acids 

The analysis can be carried through with as little as 0.5 gm. of 
protein, but in the analyses reported in this paper 3 gm. portions 

’ Crystalline periodic acid can be obtained from the G. Frederick Smith 
Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio (14). 
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were hj’-drolj’zed, giving sufficient material for repetition of dupli- 
cates and for testing the diamino acid solution for the presence of 
ammonia. 


The protein is hydrolj’'zed by boiling under a reflux for 24 hours 
with about 30 times its weight of 6 x HCl. The free HCl is driven 
off in vacuo, the ammonia removed by distillation with calcium 
hydroxide i7i vacuo, as described by Van Slyke (16, 17), and the 
melanin adsorbed and removed with the calcium hj'droxide (16, 17). 

In the ammonia-free residue the diamino acids arc precipitated 
with phosphotungstic acid, as de.scribcd in the above publications 
(16, 17), except that the precipitation is done in larger volume and 
with a le.s.scr concentration of HCl jircsent. It has been found, in 
work which will be published .shortly, that if the concentration of 
HCl is reduced from 1 n, originally used (16, 17), to 0.25 n, the 
solubility of the diamino acid phosphotimgstates is markedly 
dimini.shed, so that their precipitation can be carried out in larger 
volume, with less danger of occlusion of significant amounts of the 
monoamino fraction. Accordingly, when 3 gm. of protein are 
hydrolyzed, the precipitation is done with 25 gm. of phospho- 
tungstic acid in a volume of 300 cc. (at 23-25°) and in the presence 
of 0.25 N HCl. The precipitate is filtered at the end of 48 hours, 
and washed with suction (17) five times with 8 cc. portions of a 
solution which contains 50 gm. of phosphotungstic acid dissolved 
in 1 liter of 0.25 x HCl. 

In order to increase the assurance that the diamino acids are 
freed from the monoamino fraction, the phosphotungstates are 
roc lyst alii zed as follows; The washed precipitate is rinsed wi 
water back into the precipitation flask, and is redissolved by a i 
tion of 2 N sodium hydroxide until the solution is neutral to alizarin 
red. The solution is then made up to 300 cc. volume again, cc. 
of concentrated HCl are added to make the normality appmxi 
matcly 0.25, the solution is heated, and 15 gm. of phosphotungs ic 
acid arc added. At the end of 48 hours the precipitate is agai 


filtered and washed (17). _ • • riinto a 

The precipitate of diamino acids thus obtained is imse ^ ^ 

30 cc. volumetric flask, a drop of alizarin red is adde , ^ 

sodium hydroxide, with stirring, until the precipitate disso v 
the solution is neutral to the indicator. The volume is 


up to 30 cc. 
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Treatment of Diamino Acid Solution with Periodate and Aeration 
of Ammonia Formed from Hydroxylysine 

The analysis is carried out on duplicate 5 cc. portions of the 
diamino acid solution. 

The Van Slyke-Culleu aeration apparatus is used for both the 
generation of the ammonia and its transfer to acid b}" aeration, 
two pairs of tubes being required when the anah-^sis is run in 
duplicate. 

Into each of the two receiving tubes are measured accurately 12 
cc. of the approximatel}’^ O.l n sulfuric acid. No caprylic alcohol 
is added to these tubes. It is preferable not to have it present 
when the ammonia is determined gasometricaliy by the hypo- 
bromite reaction. 

Into each of the two generating tubes for the periodate reaction 
are measured the following, in the order given: 

5 cc. of the diamino acid solution. (It is desirable that the sam- 
ple contain an amount of hydroxyamino acid to yield from 0.1 to 
2 mg. of ammonia nitrogen.) 

1 cc. of the 5 per cent glycine .solution. 

1 drop of caprjdic alcohol. 

1 cc. of 2 N NaOH. 

2 cc. of 0.2 M periodic acid. 

10 cc. of the saturated K2CO3 solution. 

Ammonia is formed as soon as the periodic acid is added. To 
prevent anj' loss of the ammonia the carbonate is added to each 
tube at once after the periodic acid, and the tube is then quicklj' 
closed vith the stopper bearing the inlet and outlet tubes for the 
air current. As soon as all the generating tubes have been filled, 
they are connected in series and the air current is started through 
them. It is run slowly at first, about 1 bubble per second, for 2 
minutes; then it is graduall}'^ accelerated to reach 4 liters per min- 
ute at the end of 5 minutes. The current is drawn through at this 
rate for 25 minutes, so that 100 liters are passed. Several sets 
of tubes can be thus aerated in series together. 

Manomeiric Determination of Aerated Ammonia 

Of the 12 cc. of solution in the receiving tube 10 cc. are transferi’ed 
with a rubber-tipped pipette to the chamber of the ^'^an Sl3’'ke- 
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Xcill manoinctric apparatus. To remove the air from the solution 
the mercury is lowered to the bottom of the chamber, the latter is 
shaken for2minutc«, and the extracted air is ejected. This process 
is once repeated to remove the last traces of air. Then 1.25 cc. of 
the 10 N XaOII .solution and 0.75 ec. of the bromine solution are 
mixed in the cup of the chamber and 1.5 ee. of the mixture are 
drawn down into the chamber (22). 

'I'iic' mereur\' in the chamber is lowei'cd to tlie 50 cc. mark, and 
the chamber is .shaken 3 minutes to e.xtract the nitrogen formed 
by action of the hypobromite on the ammonia. The gas volume 
is brougiit to either 2 or 0.5 cc., according to the amount present, 
and Pi is read on the manometer. The gas is then ejected, the 
water meniscus returned to the 0.5 or 2 cc. mark, and po is read 
on the manometer. 

Blank -d nahjsis to Determine the c Correction — .A.n analysis, in- 
} eluding the aeration. Is carried through in the same way outlined 
above, except that the 5 ee. of unknown amino acid solution are 
j’eplaced by 5 cc. of ammonia-free water. The pi — po value ol> 
tained is the c eoi-i-ection for the reagenis. 

Calculation of Gasometric Analyses 

To calculate the amount of ammonia nitrogen jdelded by the 
.sample of amino acids the formula is 

5Ig. ummonia N = 1.2 (pi — po — c) X Fi X Ft 

The factor is used only when the ammonia nitrogen is less 
than 0.5 mg. 

When the hydroxj’^ acid determined is hydroxylysine, the ani 
monia nitrogen obtained is multiplied by 2 to give total 3 

droxylysine nitrogen. r n 1 v 

'I’he factor 1 .2 corrects for the fact that of the 12 cc. o 
acid in the receiving tube only 10 cc. were taken for tl^ 
metric determination, c is the pi — Po value obtaine m 
blank analysis. 

Fi is the factor 
of the Ns yielded 
Van Slyke’s pape 
The factois giver 


•calculatingammonianitrogenfromtlmpre- 

the hypobromite reaction given in a ® 
18) and by Peters and Van Sb'ke ((12) P‘ 

1 t.Vipsfi rpferences are for pressure va ues 
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ured Avith the gas at 2 cc. volume. If the measurement is made 
Avith the gas at 0.5 cc. Amlume, the 2 cc. factors are divided by 4. 

The factor, Fn, corrects for the fact that Avhen the amount of 
ammonia reacting AAuth hypobromite is beloAv 0.5 mg. the sdeld of 
Ns per mg. of ammonia, as shoAvn by Table I, is louder than indi- 
cated by Fj. The values of Fs are given by Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Values of calculation factor Ft for varying amounts of ammonia 
determined by hypobromite. 


Alternative Measurement of Aerated Ammonia by Titration 

If less than 1.5 mg. of ammonia nitrogen is determined, absorp- 
tion and titration in boric acid solution, introduced by Meeker and 
Wagner (4), can be applied. It is convenient, because it obAuates 
the use of standard alkali and affords a direct titration instead of 
one by difference. If more than 1.5 mg. of ammonia nitrogen is 
present, hoAA^ever, some is likely to escape absorption by the bo- 
ric acid. 

For the boric acid procedure, the receiving tube is charged Avith 
15 cc. of 2 per cent boric acid and 1 drop of 0.1 percent brom-cresol 
green solution. After aeration the solution is titrated Avith n/ 70 
sulfuric or hydrochloric acid from a 10 cc. burette. The end-point 
is the color of a control tube Avith 16 cc. of 2 per cent boric acid 
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plus an amount of ■water equal in volume to the n/ 70 acid added 
in the titrated tube. 

If more than 1.5 mg. of ammonia is pre.sent, the original Van 
Slyke-Culicn procedure is followed. The receiver tube is charged 
vdth 15 or 25 cc. of n/ 70 acid, and the oxce.ss acid is titrated back 
with .standard NaOH, vith alizarin red as indicator. 

Control analyses for ammonia present in the reagents are 
carried out, as for the gasometric .letermination, and the correr- 
tion, c, is expressed in cc. of x/70 acid. 

The calculation is 


Mg. ammonia N = 0.2 (cc. n/ 70 acid — c) 


In so far as the titration and manometric measurements of the 
aerated ammonia compare, the authors somewhat prefer the mano- 
metric. The manometric method is immune to error from the 
canying over of traces of alkaline sjjraj’^ from a generator tube to a 
receiving tube, and it permits more precise measurement of quan- 
tities in the lower ranges. 

Error Due to Solubility of Hydroxylysine Phosphoiungslate—lj^ 
mixtures of the diamino acids precipitated by ])hospliotungsfic acid 
the diamino acids are precipitated in part at least as mi.xed salts 
(data to be presented later), and not as individual substanc^ each 
with its own independent solubility. The effect on a given diamino 
acid present in small amount, or forming a more soluble phos 
photungstate than the average of the group, is to diminish the loss 
of such diamino acid below the loss that would be calculated from 
the solubility of its isolated phosphotungstatc. Thus histidine oi 
hydroxylysine may be present in such small amount that accor mg 
to the solubilities of their isolated phosphotungstates neit ei 
them should be precipitated at all; yet precipitation is faiih com^ 
plete if plenty of Ij^sine or arginine is present. The scant! y 
histidine or hj'droxjdysine is carried down vdth the precipi a e 


the other basic amino acids. . 

As shown in the experimental part, in a mixture o 
hydroxyl 3 '’sine precipitated b}' phosphotungstic acid t ® 
of hydroxjdysine in a liter of the filtrate varies inversdy as . 
of lysine to hydroxylysine in the precipitate. 
phosphotungstatc by itself dissolves at 20° to the ex e 
18 mg. of nitrogen per liter of phosphotungstic a 
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Mixed with 10 times the amount of lysine, the hydroxylysine is 
carried dovsTi so complete!}’- that only 3 mg. of its nitrogen remain 
in solution per liter. The 600 cc. of phosphotungstic acid solution 
used in the precipitation and recrystallization of the diamino acids 
from 3 gm. of protein in the present hydroxylysine determination 
would suffice at 20° to dissolve 11 mg. of hydroxylysine nitrogen if 
this amino acid were alone in the precipitate. Yet Table IX 
shows that when 2.5 mg. of hydroxylysine nitrogen were added to 
hemoglobin, a protein which contains none, 2.2 mg. were recovered 
from the recrystallized phosphotungstates, only 0.3 mg., equivalent 
to 0.06 per cent of the protein nitrogen, being lost in the mother 
liquors. When the same amount of hydroxylysine was added to 
gelatin (Table IX), the loss was 0.6 mg., equivalent to 0.12 per 
cent of the protein nitrogen. In gelatin hydroxylysine is present 
to the extent of about 1 per cent of the protein nitrogen, forms a 
larger part of the hexone base precipitate than in the hemoglobin, 
and correspondingly there was a greater absolute loss of hy- 
droxylysine in the mother liquors. 

The conclusion is that one cannot apply a simple solubility cor- 
rection to hydroxylysine phosphotungstate, but that if the diamino 
acids in a protein are present in sufficient amounts to form an 
abundant precipitate (e.g., if their nitrogen exceeds 10 per cent of 
the protein nitrogen), one may assume that most of the hydroxyly- 
sine will be carried down vdth the precipitate of the other diamino 
acids, even if the hydroxylysine itself contains less than 1 per cent 
of the protein nitrogen. 

If a protein is encountered with less than 10 per cent of its 
nitrogen in diamino acids, it will be desirable, if hydroxylysine is 
determined by the present method, to add enough arginine or 
lysine (tested for freedom from hydroxyamino acid by the perio- 
date reaction) to bring the nitrogen precipitable by phosphotung- 
stic acid up to 15 or 20 per cent of the total protein nitrogen, in 
order to provide a precipitate that will carr}'- down witli it the 
h5'-drox3dysine. 

Correction for Preformed Ammonia in Amino Acid Solutions 

Analyzed 

In the procedure used in this paper for preparation of the 
diamino acid solution ammonia is removed from the hj’drolysate 
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by distillation in vacuo before the phosphotiingstates of tlie diani- 
ino acids are precipitated. Ho\ve\'er, if the removal .should not be 
complete, the ammonia left in the hydroly.satc would be, more or 
less completely precipitated with the phosphotungstafes of the 
diamino acids, and would be measured as hydroxyl.vsine by the 
above method. Also, after the .solution of the diamino acids has 
been prepared, if it is permitted to stand about for 1 or more da)’s 
in a warm room before it is anah'zed, there is a possibility' of am- 
monia formation from decomposition of some of the material. 

If there is any possibility of the presence of ammonia in the 
diamino acid solution, a portion of 5 cc. is analyzed for free am- 
monia bj' mixing 5 cc. in a generating tube of the ^'’an Slyke-Cullen 
apparatus ynth 5 cc. of saturated potas.sium carbonate solution 
and a drop of caprylic alcohol, and aerating and determining the 
ammonia, by either gasometric measurement or titration. The 
blank in this ca.se is run on 5 cc. of the carbonate solution plus 5 
cc. of ammonia-free water. Any preformed ammonia found m 
the amino acid solution is subtracted from the hydroxylysuie valiu’. 

We have performed this control with the diaraino acid solution 
of all the proteins reported in this paper, but have not in any case 


found significant amounts of preformed ammonia. 

It is not pcr7nissibtc to remove preformed ammonia hy a prelvninary 
aeration vnth half saturated KzCOz solution before the periodic acid 
is added. In the case of serine such preliminary treatment vas 
found to alter the hydroxyamino acid in such a manner that pai 
of it became non-reactive with periodate. Thus, after 22 minute 
preliminary aeration, which did not evolve anj’ ammonia from t e 
serine, addition of periodate gave only 92 per cent of the theoretica 
ammonia; and when the preliminary aeration was for 50 minu es, 
treatment yvith periodate yielded onlj' 86 per cent. We 
duplicated these experiments uith hydroxyh'sine, but 
to indicate the need of caution in treating the • CH(0 ) 
(MH 2 ) • group with strong alkali. Preformed ammonia raa.y ci 
be removed by vacuum distillation from mildly 
low temperature, as described for the determination of 1 } 

sine, or it may be determined in a mmonia 

date, as described above, and subtracted from the 
found by aeration uith periodate. 
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Remarks Concer 7 iing Conditions for Periodate-Ammonia Reaction 
While a definitely alkaline reaction is necessary for the reaction, 
addition of too much NaOH would retard it. If 3 cc., instead of 1 
cc., of the 2 N NaOH are added, the yield of ammonia is leduced 

below the theoretical (Table IV). 

It is desirable not to prolong the aeration greatly J 

prescribed 25 or 30 minutes. In the mixtuij of 
glycine, and periodate, a very slow secondary evolution of an 

monia from the glycine occum. 

amounted only to 0.2 per cent of the serine nitrogen when tiie 
“on .vas Ltinuei for n oecond half horn-, but 
tion continued, and if the reagento were left togetbe. for houts 
before the aeration was finished the enw would become app 

“t the ammonia aeration method as originally Van 

Slvke and Cullen (19), it was permissible to toiet the 

in solid form or in saturated solution; ^ 

aerated solution at least half saturated with KiO^. In the 
present periodate-ammonia method «( •» >io I*'' “ ^ , 

iui MO. for the reason that it heats ft' 

70' and causes an appreciable evolution of ammonia from 

glycine. 

EXPBKIMKNT.'I.L 

Effect. 0/ Acidity and AlkalMy an Bcdnctian »/ Pciodala by 

Hydroxylystnc 

In order to ascertain the oTte 

date with the .CH(OH) CHfltllr)’ , reduction of 

reaction were plotted by following titrimetrica Mhe 
the periodate Control experiments were performed m the sam 

way with alanine and serme. j,.„„,ivsine monochloride in 

The reacting solutions contained^^^^^^^^ ^ 

0.005 M concentration and IO4 m | HIO4 

to 0.016 M. To some of the q 015 „ periodic 

was added, so that the acidity w^ veaction with, 

acid, somewhat reduced by the bu e’’ ® or’ NaOH was added, 
the amino acid. In other solutions H^SOd 01 ^aun 

as indicated in Fig. 2. 
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At intervals after the solutions were prepared, periodic acid 
being the last constituent added, samples were drawn and titrated 
for unreduced periodate. For the alkaline solutions the arsenite 
titration was used, and for acid solutions the thiosulfate titration. 
The results are shown in Fig. 2. 

The technique used in the titrations was the following: 

Alkaline SolutioTis — ^Thc titrations were performed with 0.02 n arsenite 
solution, which titrates an equal volume of 0.01 M NaIO<. The 0.02 N 
arsenite was made fresh on the day used by mixing 1 volume of 0.1 n stand- 



alkali and acid content. 


nrd arsenite solution with 1 .25 volumes of 1 m NaHCOj solution and di n m 
to 5 volumes with water. _ .. 

For the titration a 5 cc. portion of the amino acid-periodate reac i 
mixttiro was withdrawn and treated with 5 cc. of 1 M NaHCOj (un 
mixture had already been made up with XaHCOj) and 1 cc. of 2 
KI solution. When the bicarbonate is added, 1 mole of gj,,,. 

of hydroxyamino acid is instantly reduced to iodate, and thensecon a 
tions slowly continue reducing the periodate, at the rate of a ou • 
per minute per mole of hydroxy acid (see top curve of Fig. ;• 
significant plus error from the secondary reactions, it was necessa 
the titration with arsenite at once and to finish it without e 
native procedure was to add excess arsenite before the I jf the 

with iodine solution, but this indirect titration was un 
arsenite titration was carried through quickly. 
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Acid Solulions — 5 cc. of the amino acid-periodate mixture were mixed 
with S cc. of 1 N hydrochloric acid, 1 cc. of 20 per cent KI solution, and 10 cc. 
of water. The titration was performed with 0.1 n thiosulf.ate, of which 8 
equivalents titrate 1 mole of periodate. 

Hj'droxyly.sine in the two alkaline solutions (Fig. 2) consumed 
1 atom of periodate oxj^gen instan%. Reaction with a 2nd mole- 
cule of periodate occurred at a rate in versel}' proportional to the al- 
kalinit3^ ^cid solution the reaction was immensely retarded, 
and there was no sharp break between the velocities with which 
the 1st and the 2nd periodate ox3''gen atoms were consumed. 

The ammonia production has been found in other experiments 
to occur quickh", with the utilization of the 1st ox3’’gen atom. It 
appears that in alkaline solution the typical reaction, b3' which the 
•CH(NH2) -011(011) ■ group is split, occurs instantly, and that 
the products consume a 2nd atom of ox3'’gen at a rate which is much 
slower, and decreases with increasing alkalinity. 

Control experiments with serine gave curves identical wth those 
of h3'droxyl3'sine. Alanine did not react measurabh' in 6 hours, 
in either acid or alkaline solution. 

Recovery of Small Amounts of Ammonia by Manometric 
Hypobromite Method 

Standard solutions of ammonium sulfate were prepared in 0.1 n 
sulfuric acid of such strength that 10 cc. contained respective^’- 1.0, 
0.5, 0.2, and 0.1 mg. of ammonia nitrogen. The ammonia con- 
tents were determined by pipetting 10 cc. portions directly into 
the chamber of the manometric apparatus of Van Slyke and Neill, 
and analyzing Avith hypobromite as described above for h3’droxyl3'- 
sine determinations. The results calculated with the nitrogen 
factors of Van Styke (18, 12) are showm in Table I. The results 
show that as the amount of nitrogen determined sinks below 1 mg. 
the factor must be increased to giA’e 100 per cent A’alues. From 
these data the F-i factors of Fig. 1 are plotted. 

Destruction of Ammonia by Free Periodic Acid 

A solution of ammonium sulfate was prepared such that 5 cc. con- 
• tained 0.986 mg. of ammonia nitrogen. 5 cc. portions of this solu- 
tion were treated as prescribed for the diamino acid solution in the 
h3'drox3’’l3’'sine determination, except that the amount of periodic 
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acid was varied, and no NaOH or glj^cinc was added. The re- 
sults (Table II) show incomplete recoveries of tlic ammonia Avhen 
periodic acid was added. The amounts of HIO^ added were below 
and above the 0.4 mM used in the hj'droxylysine analyses. It 
appears that when ammonia and periodic acid are mixed in acid 


TAni,B I 

Recovery of Avnmonia from Atninonium Sulfate by Gasomclric 
Ilypobromitc Method 


Amount of nitroRcn 
in snmplo analyzed 

Recovery, avernRo of 

5 analyses* 

Maximum deviation 
from avemgo 

Mean deviation 
from average 

mo. 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 


99.8 

±0.1 

±0.1 


99.3 

±0.6 

±0.3 

0.2 

98.4 

±0.4 

±0.2 

0.1 

90.9 

±0.5 

±0.4 

0.02 

90.9 

±4.7 

±1.9 


* Calculated by Fi, without use of F.. 


Table II 


Recovery of Ammonia from Ammonium Sulfate by Aeration with 
Half Saturated Potassium Carbonate with and without 

Previous Addition of Free Periodic Acid 


Periodic acid added 

Ammonia nitrogen recovered 

mu 

per ctni 

0 

m.3 

0.18 

98.4 


98.7 

0.54 

93.9 


93.5 


solution measurable destruction of the ammonia ocems, 
ably in the interval before the potassium carbonate is a e . 


Non-Deslriiction of Ammonia in Alkaline Periodate ^ ^ 

The above experiment was repeated, but when 
was added, it was preceded by sodium f The 

periodate touched the ammonia only m alkaline 
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results in Table III indicate that when the periodic acid was added 
in the presence of excess NaOH there was a quantitative recovery 
of the ammonia by subsequent aeration. 

Table III 


Recovery of Ammonia from Ammonium Sul/afe. Effect of NaOH in 
Preventing Destruction of Ammonia by Periodic Acid 


Sodium Ijydro'cide added 

Periodic acid added 

Ammonia nitrogen recovered 

mM 

mM 

perlcenl 

0 

0 

100.1 

0.6 

0.18 

98.7 



99.5 

2.0 

0.54 

1 

100.6 



i 99.7 


Tablu IV 

Effect of Eodiitm Hydroxide on Yield of Ammonia from Reaction of 


Serine and Periodate 

2 N NaOH 

j Percentage of theoretical NHa yield 

By titration 

j Manometric 


CC. 

3.0 

88.5 

88.2 

90.1 



2.0 

100.1 

100.8 

100.6 



1.0 ' 

1 

99.6 

99.3 

99.4 



0.5 

94.2 

94.7 



0 

i 

i 93.6 

' 93.6 

93.8 



Effect of Varying Amounts of NaOH on Yield of Ammonia from 
the Reaction of Serine with Periodate— A. solution of serine was used 
of which 5 cc. contained 26.50 mg. of tlie amino acid. Analyses 
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of 5 cc. aliquots were carried out as described for the diamino acid 
solution, with the following exceptions: (o) The amount of 2 n 
N aOH was varied; (b) the aeration was into 15 cc. of 0.02 n sulfuric 
acid. After the aeration 5 cc. of the solution in the receiver were 
used for manometric determination of the ammonia, and in a 
second 5 cc. portion the excess acid was titrated back Tsrith 0.02 x 
NaOH. The results are given in Table IV. They show that 
quantitative yields of ammonia were obtained when the amount 
of 2 N NaOH added was 1 or 2 cc., but that use of either more or 
lc.ss depressed the yield. 


Table V 


Accuracy of Delcnninaliou of Serine by Estimation of Ammonia 
Liberated by Reaction vith Alkaline Periodate 


Amount of nitrojten 
in enmplc nnnlyrwl 

Recovery, avernRO of 

6 nnalj*sea 

1 

Maximum deviation 
from avcr&RO 

Mean deviation 
from average 

viff. 

percent 

per cent 

po-coil 

1.0 

100.3 

±0.8 

±0.4 

0.5 

99.8 

±0.6 

±0.3 

0.2 

99.5 

±2.8 

±1.8 

O.I 

100.0 

±2.4 

±1.4 


Estimation of Varying Quantities of Serine by Technique Used for 

Hydroxylysine 

In order to test the accuracy of the technique with varjdng 
amounts of material, without sacrificing the expensively prepared 
hydro,x3dysine, series of analj'ses were run on standard solutions o 
serine. This substitution appeared justified because experiments 
with serine, like those with hj'droxji.vsine charted in Fig. 2, shone 
reaction curves with periodate wiiich were identical with those o 
hj"drox3iysine. 

Standard solutions of serine were prepared such that 5 
tained 1.0, 0.5, 0.2, and 0.1 mg. of serine nitrogen. 5 cc. 
of these solutions were treated b3‘ the technique descri e 
analysis of the diamino acid solutions for hydroX3iysine, an 
hydroxyamino nitrogen values were calculated by the 
the manometric analysis, with the use of F 2 from Fig. 1 m 
ing the nitrogen values of 0.5 mg. and less. The resul s ar 

in Table V. 
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Ammonia Liberated by Alkaline Periodate from Different Types of 

Amino Acids^ 

Bj'' the technique described for ana]3’'zing the diamino acid solu- 
tion, the following non-hydroxyamino acids were found to jdeld no 
ammonia: arginine, aspartic acid, cystine, cj’-steine, djenkolic acid, 
glutamic acid, glycine, histidine, homocystine, leucine, lysine, 
methionine, phenjdalanine, proline, trj^ptophane, tyrosine, valine. 
No amino acid without the ■CHiOH)-CH{NHf)- group evolved 
under the conditions of the analysis enough ammonia to amount to 
0.5 per cent of Us total nitrogen. 

Tabck VI 


Ammonia Lihcraled hy Alkaline Periodate from Hydroxyamino Acids 


Substance j 

Nitrogen in 
sample j 

analyzed 1 

Ammonia 

liberated 

i 

j 


per cent 0 / 
theoretical 

;3-Hydroxyaspartic acid 

/S-Hydro.vyglut.amic “ hydrochloride j 

2,887 1 

1 

98.3 

(synthetic) 

0.931 1 

99.3 

Hydroxylysine monohvdrochloride 

0.463 i 

i 99.4 

Ilydroxyproline 

1 680 

i 0 

Phenylserine 

1.039 ! 

i 100.3 

Serine 

1 See Table V 

Threonine | 

0 527 

[ 100.6 


On the other hand, all the amino acids which did contain thi.s 
group evolved quantitativety as ammonia the nitrogen from the 
NH2 (Table VI). Hj^droxyprolinc alone among the h3'dro.\y- 
amino acids in Table VI evolved no ammonia, a behavior in ac- 
cordance with the accepted assumption that the h3"drox3d is not in 
the P position in this amino acid. It follows from these results that 
before, hydroxylj^sine can be determined in a protein h3’^drotysate 
by the periodate-ammonia method, the h3’^droxyl3'sine must be 
separated from the threonine, serine, and ^-h3"drox3'glutamic acid; 
a separation accomplished 63’^ the phosphotungstic acid precipi- 
tation. 

‘For the methionine, cysteine, homocystine, .and djenkolic acid we 
thank Dr. Vincent du Vigne.aud, and for the synthetic hydro.xyglutamic 
acid, Dr. H. D. Dakin. 
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Non-Effccl of Phosphotungstic Acid on Liberation of Ammonia by 
Periodate— A serine standard was prepared in a 20 per cent phos- 
photungstic acid solution which had been neutralized with NaOH 
in the same manner as in the preparation of the base solutions for 
analj’sis of protein hydrolysates for hj'droxylj'sine described above. 
Each 5 cc. sample contained 0,45 mg. of serine nitrogen, 1 gm. of 
phosphotungstic acid, and sufficient alkali to neutralize the solu- 
tion. The yields of ammonia from the serine were theoretical. 

Ammonia Liberated by Alkaline Periodate from Eikanolamine, 
Glucosamine, and Urea 

Ethanolamine and glucosamine have the •CH(OH)-CH(NH5)- 
group which in the hydroxyamino acids causes quantitative libera- 


Tablb VII 

Amriionta Lihcraled by Alkaline Periodate from Glucosamine, 
Ethanolamine, and Urea 


Substance 

Nitrogen in 
sample 
analjicd 

Amaonia 

liberated 



ver cent of 

1 

rnff. 

MolN 

a-Glucosatninc hydrochloride 

0.705 


Ethanolamine “ 

1.606 


Urea 

7.00 

n 


tion of the nitrogen as ammonia. Urea does not have this ^oup, 
but yields ammonia so readilj' under various conditions that it vas 
desirable to test its behavior with periodate. The results ob- 
tained with these three substances are shown in Table VII. The 
reactions with ethanolamine and glucosamine were une.xpecte J 
incomplete, but have been repeated, and the substances have een 
reanal 3 ’’zed and found anah’-ficallj' pure. We have no °° 

for the incompletene.ss of the liberation of the ammonia by e..c 
two substances. 

Sobihility of Hydroxylysine Phosphotungstate Precipitated togeth 
with Varying Proportions of Lysine Phosphotungsta e 

Portions of 400 mg. of mixed picrates of lysme and 
in varying proportions were dissolved in 220 cc. of 0. o j 
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chloric acid, 13 gm. of purified phosphotimgstic were added, the 
.solution was heated to 100°, and then was left 48 hours at 20° for 
the phosphotung,state.s to crystallize. The .solution wa.s then 
filtered with suction, M-ithout washing. Of the filtrate 200 cc. were 
freed of phosphotungstic acid by extraction with 1 : 1 amyl alcohol- 
ether mixture (17), the aqueous phase was concentrated to dryness 
to remove HCl, and was brought to 11 cc. volume. Portions of 
5 cc. were used for determination of hydrox.Ylysine nitrogen bv the 
periodate-ammonia method described in this paper. 

Blank analyses were done in which the same procedure was car- 
ried out with all the reagents except the diamino acids. The 
amount of ammonia nitrogen 5 nelded by the blanks was 0.043 mg., 

Table VIII 

Concfntrations of H ydroxylysine Nitrogen in Filtrates from Mixed 
Phosphotungstales of Lysine and H ydroxylysine 
Temporature, 20°. Concentration of c-xcoss phosphotungstic acid, 
approximately 50 gm. per liter. Concentration of HCl, 0.25 n. 


Proportions of each amino acid in pptd. mixtures 

Hydroxylysine nitrogen 
found in 1 liter filtrate 

Hydroxylyaine 

Lysine 

per cent 

percent 

mg. 

80 

20 

15 

40 

60 

9 

10 

90 

3 


or 0.47 mg. per liter of filtrate, corresponding to 0.94 mg. of hy- 
droxjdysine nitrogen per liter. 

The analyses of the filtrates, corrected for the blank, indicated 
the amounts of hj’^droxylysine remaining in solution per liter of 
filtrate shown in Table VIII. 

Recovery of Hydrozylysine Added to Proteins 

Horse hemoglobin and gelatin from pig skin were anal 3 "zed foi- 
hydroxylj'sine with and \rithout the addition of this amino acid. 
Of each protein two portions of 3 gm. each were anah'^zed, and 2.5 
mg. of hj'^droxjdj\sine nitrogen in the form of hj’droxj'b'sine picrate 
were added to one portion of each pair before hydroHsis. The 
small amount of hj''drox\dj’sine was used because it is of the order 
of magnitude, about 0.5 per cent of the protein nitrogen, in which 
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bydroxylysinc is usually found to occur in proteins. Of the two 
proteins, hemoglobin represents one entirely lacking hydrox 3 'ly- 
sinc, while the gelatins are the richest in hydroxylysine of any of 
the proteins 3 'et analj^zed. The results are given in Table IX. 

The recovery of the added hj'droxylysine from the diamino acid 
fraction of the hemoglobin was 87 per cent of that added; from the 
gelatin it was 76 per cent. The losses, attributable to solubility of 
Ij’sine phosphotungstatc in the mixed precipitate of the diamino 


Table IX 


Recovery of Hydroxylysine Added to Proteins before Hydrolysis 



Hydroxy- 
lyaine w 
added 

Total 

Hydroxy- 
b'sino N 
of diamino 
acid 

fraction* 

Hydroxyamino N of 
filtrate from phospho- 
tungstate ppt. 

Protein analyrod 

nitrogen 
of sample 
hydrolyred 

Filtrate 

from 

1st ppt. 

Mother 

liquors 

fromreerw- 

tallizeo 

ppt. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Hemoglobin (horse) 

0 

456.6 

0 

33.24 


Hb + hydroxylysine 

2.5 

459.1 

2.19 

33.80 


Increase due to added 
hydroxylj'sinc 


2.5 

2.19 

0.56 


Gelatin fiom pig skin 

0 

484.7 

3.59 

19.10 


“ -h hydroxylysine 

2 5 

487.2 

5.50 

19.46 


Increase due to added 
hydroxylysine 


2.5 

1.91 

0.36 



* Calculated as twice the hydroxyamino nitrogen determined as am 


monia. 


acids, have been discussed under “Error due to solubility in con- 
nection with the de.scription of the method. 

The quantitative efficiencj'^ of the tvashing and recrystalliza 
in removing hj'droxy acids of the monoamino fraction from c 
phosphotungstnte precipitate maj'' be estimated from the ana yses 
of the mother liquors of the recr 3 'stallized phosphotungsta es i 
the last two columns of Table IX. In the case of hemogo 1 , 
which may be accepted as entirely free of hydrox 3 dysine, e 
trate from the finst precipitation contained 33.24 mg. o 7 
amino nitrogen ot the monoamino aeW gmup 
of the precipitate yielded a mother hquor with only • 
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such nitrogen, or 0.3 per cent as much, and only 0.05 per cent of 
the total protein nitrogen. It would seem that each crystallization 
and washing of the phosphotungstate removed about 99.7 per cent 
of the .serine and other hydi-oxy acids of the monoamino fraction, 
and that the two precipitations should in general assure leaving an 
amount in the precipitate equal to less than 0.01 per cent of the 
total protein nitrogen. 


Table X 

Hydroxylysine Content of Proteins 


Protein analyzed 

Hydrotylysine N in 
protein hydrolysate 

Horse hemoglobin 

per cent of total N 

0 

Arachin 

0 01 

Laetoglobulin 

0 02 

Lactalbumin 

0 O.'l 

Mi.xed proteins of hoise plasma | 

0.03 

Crude papain Aj 

0.04 

Egg albumin scales , 

0.09 

Watermelon seed globulin 

0.10 

Wool 

0 11 

Gliadin 

0.12 

Cottonseed globulin 

0.23 

Casein 

I 0 33 

Zein 

1 0 33 

Aleuronate 

0 54 

Gelatin from, pig skin 

0 73 

Collagen from cattle Achilles tendon 

0 88 

Gelatin, Coignet, gold label 

0.80 

“ ''neutral” 

0 90 

1 


Hydroxylysine Determination in a Series of Proteins^ 

The results in Table X w ere obtained by the method described 
in this paper, with manometric determination of the ammonia 
formed by periodate acting on the diamino acids. 

‘For the preparations of casein, “neutral gelatin," zein, w.'itermclon 
seed globulin, cottonseed globulin, and aiachin, we thank Dr. H. B. Vickery, 
For the preparations of crystalline horse hemoglobin, gelatin from pig skin, 
collagen, laetoglobulin, lactalbumin, and papain we thank Dr. M. Berg- 
niann. For the preparation of aleuronatc we thank Dr. Charles L, 
Hoagland. 
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No correction has been attempted for the solubilit}' of hj’dro.xyly- 
Kine phosphotiingstate, because, as pointed out, the solubility de- 
creases with the proportion of hydroxyl 3 'sine in the diamino acid 
mixture. Because of this behavior it appeal’s that if even minute 
amounts of hj'droxxi^'sine arc present thc\' will be carried down 
with the precipitate. Hence the fact that in ten of the sixteen 
lu'oteins analj’zed h.vdroxj’lj’sine nitrogen amounted to not over 
0.1 per cent of the total nitrogen must be accepted as evidence that 
these proteins contained vcr\' little of this amino acid. 

Error in the opposite direction, results too high because of 
occlusion of serine and threonine in the phosphotungstate precipi- 
tate, was estimated from the analyses of the mother liquors in 
Table IX to be probabh' not over 0.01 per cent of the total ni- 
trogen. 

The most striking thing about the hydroxylysine contents is the 
fact that in no protein does the h}'dro.x 3 ’l 3 ’sine nitrogen amount to 
"lore than 1 per cent of the total nitrogen. 

Collagen and gelatin are characterized by higher hydroxyl 3 ’sine 
intents than any of the other t 3 TJes of proteins analyzed. The 
amount in gelatin, 0.9 per cent of the total nitrogen, would appro.xi- 
raate 1 .0 per cent if corrected for solubilit 3 ' of the phosphotungstate 
in the mixture precipitated. It is about 3 times as much as we 
have isolated from this protein in the form of picrate b}' the in- 
complete methods of separation that have been available. 

SUMMARY 

H3'dro.x3dysine in protein l^’drolj'sates has been determined by 
precipitating it with the other diamino acids as phosphotungstate, 
and determining the ammonia evolved from the •CH(OH)-CH- 
(NHs) • group of the h 3 'drox 3 i 3 'sine when the diamino acids are 
treated with alkaline periodate. 

Under the conditions omplo 3 ’’ed for the periodate-ammonia ^ 
action with hydroxylysine, the other amino acids with the • 

(NH") -CHCOH) - group, viz. serine, threonine, and ^-hj" 
glutamic acid, also give quantitative 3 ields of ammonia, no 
acid without this group has been found to yield ammonia, n 
analysis of protein hydrolysates for hydrox 3 i 3 'sine, ® ° 
ammonia-yielding amino acids are completely separa e r 
hydroxylysine by recrystallization of the diamino a 
photungstates. 
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In a series of sixteen proteins analyzed for hydroxylysme only 
six wei-e found in which hydroxylysine contained over 0.1 pct cen 
of the total nitrogen, and in only gelatin and collagen did 
amount approach 1 per cent of the total protein m r g 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE FORMATION OF LANTHIONINE ON TREATMENT 
OF INSULIN WITH DILUTE ALKALI 


Sirs: 

The fate of the sulfur of insulin during the inactivation of 
insulin by dilute alkali has long been a controversial subject. 
Whether or not the inactivation of the insulin is due solely to the 
effect of the alkali upon the dithio linkages is yet an open ques- 
tion.^ However, during alkali inactivation of insulin there is 
destruction of C 3 ''stine-'’ and a liberation of sulfide sulfur.*-^ 
HoAvever, no experiments have as yet been performed which 
account for all of the c}’'stine sulfur which disappears under 
dilute alkali treatment. 

The isolation of the new sulfur-containing amino acid, 
lanthionine, by Horn, Jones, and EingeP and Horn and Jones' 
from wool, human hair, and lactalbumin which had first been 
treated with dilute sodium carbonate suggested to us that the 
formation of lanthionine might explain, at least in part, the fate 
of the cystine sulfur unaccounted for in alkali-treated insulin. 
This possibility was therefore investigated with the following 
results. 

When 2.95 gm, of amorphous insulin (iletin powder W-1002, 
21 to 22 units per lag.y were treated with 40 cc. of 2 per cent 


' Preudenberg, K., and Munch, A., Z. physiol. Chon , 263, 1 (1940). 

^du Vigneaud, V., J. Biol. Chetii., 75, 393 (1927). Schdherl, and 
Rambacher, P., Ann. Chem., 638, 84 (1939). 

’ Jensen, H., Evans, E. A., Jr., Pennington, W. D.. and Schock, E. D., 
J. Biol. Chem., 114, 199 (1936). 

* Abel, J. J., and Ceiling, E. M. K., J. Pharmacol, and Exp. Therap., 26, 
423 (1925). 

®Horn, M. J., Jones, D. B., and Ringel, S. J.,J. Btol. Chem., 138, I4I 
(1941). 

‘ Horn, M. J., and Jones, E. B„ J. Biol. Chem., 139, 473 (1941). 

’The authors wish to thank Eli Lill^ and Company for the insulin 
sample and for the research grant whlchEas aided this work. 
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sodium carbonate at 100° for 1 hour, 88 per cent of the cystine, 
as determined by the Sullivan" method, ivas destroyed. The 
sample was then hydrolyzed with HCl and lanthionine was 
isolated by the procedure of Horn, Jones, and Ringel.® 29 mg. 
of the t 3 'pical trianglo-likc crystals of mesolanthionine were 
isolated.®'*'’ This represents a 3 'ield of 5.5 per cent of the total 
.sulfui' of the insulin as mesolantliionint' and is of the same order 
of magnitude as the yield obtained from wool. This sample 
contained 15.16 per cent sulfur (theoretical value 15.40). The 
benzo 3 d derivative melted at 208° (corrected), and when mixed 
with an authentic sample, shorved no depression of the melting 
point. 

It was found that lanthionine was also formed by the action of 
n/ 30 NaOH on insulin. A 500 mg. sample was treated with 
8 cc. of n/ 30 NaOH at 38° for 96 hours, at which time 92 per cent 
of the C 3 'stine was found to have been destroyed. This sample 
was then hydrolyzed and about 5 mg. of the typical meso- 
lanthionine crystals w’cro isolated. 

Department of Biochemistry Vincent du Vigneaud 

Cornell University Medical College George Bosworth Bborn 

New York City ' Roy W. Bonsnes 
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Rlixed Avith 10 times the amount of lysine, the hydroxyiysine is 
carried down so completely that only 3 mg. of its nitrogen remain 
in solution per liter. The 600 cc. of phosphotungstic acid solution 
used in the precipitation and reciystallization of the diamino acids 
from 3 gm. of protein in the present h 3 ’'droxylysine determination 
would sufSce at 20° to dissolve 11 mg. of hydroxyiysine nitrogen if 
this amino acid were alone in the precipitate. Yet Table IX 
show’s that when 2.5 mg. of hydroxyiysine nitrogen were added to 
hemoglobin, a protein which contains none, 2.2 mg. were recovered 
from the recrystallized phosphotungstates, only 0.3 mg., equivalent 
to 0.06 per cent of the protein nitrogen, being lost in the mother 
liquors. When the same amount of hydroxyiysine was added to 
gelatin (Table IX), the loss was 0.6 mg., equivalent to 0.12 per 
cent of the protein nitrogen. In gelatin hydroxyiysine is present 
to the extent of about 1 per cent of the protein nitrogen, forms a 
larger part of the hexone base precipitate than in the hemoglobin, 
and correspondingly there was a greater absolute loss of hy- 
droxyiysine in the mother liquors. 

The conclusion is that one cannot apply a simple solubility coi-- 
rection to hydroxyiysine phosphotungstate, but that if the diamino 
acids in a protein are present in sufficient amounts to form an 
abundant precipitate (e.g., if their nitrogen exceeds 10 per cent of 
the protein nitrogen), one may assume that most of the hydroxy ly- 
sine will be carried down with the precipitate of the other diamino 
acids, even if the hydroxyiysine itself contains less than 1 per cent 
of the protein nitrogen. 

If a protein is encountered with less than 10 per cent of its 
nitrogen in diamino acids, it will be desirable, if hydroxyiysine is 
determined by the present method, to add enough arginine or 
lysme (tested for freedom from hydroxyamino acid by the perio- 
date reaction) to bring the nitrogen precipitable by phosphotung- 
stic acid up to 15 or 20 per cent of the total protein nitrogen, in 
order to provide a precipitate that will cany down with it the 
hydrox3lysine. 

Correction for Preformed Ammonia in Amino Acid Solutions 

Analyzed 

In the procedure used in this paper for preparation of the 
diamino acid solution ammonia is removed from the hydrolysate 
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processing of the urine permit of the isolation of estriol was shown 
by the recovery of 29.6 mg. (m.p. 276-280°) after injection of 300 
mg. Thus the chemical findings fail to substantiate the hy- 
pothesis that estriol formation from a-estradiol or estrone takes 
place in the uterus under the influence of progesterone, a concept 
elaborated by colorimetric and bioassay of the “weak” and 
"strong” phenols of rabbit and human urinc.- 
Pregnane-3(a), 20(a)-diol is the chief metabolite of progesterone 
in the rabbit as in the human, and the extent of the conversion 
is about the same. The diol (m.p. 238-240°, ra!p. of diacetate 
178-180°) was isolated from the neutral alcohols of the urine of all 
progesterone-treated animals in quantity equivalent to 7 to 11 
per cent of the lutcoid given; no other reduction product was 
encountered. It is not, however, eliminated in conjugation with 
glucuronic acid, ns evidenced by’ failure to obtain pregnanediol 
from urthydixtlysed urine on sppiicatioi^ of the 
Venning* method. Almost ns much prognnnodiol was recovered 
in the absence of the uterus, which bears out clinical obser\'ations^ 
and suggests that the reduction is more probably concerned with 
the inactivation of the hormone than with its utilization in causing 
progestational proliferation. 

The investigations are being extended; full details will bepuh- 
lishcd shortly. 

Dcparlmcnl oj Biochcmislri/ R. D- A'*'*'*'’ 

Dalhottsic Um'versUp ■ 17. S. Bavip 

Halifax, Canada 1^1- H®*'*'**^ 
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A MICROMETHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
ARGININE 

Br JACOB W. DUBNOPF 

{From ihe William G. Kerckhoff Lahoratories of the Biological Sciences, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena) 

(Received for publication, August 6, 1941) 

Micromethods for the determination of arginine based on the 
use of the Sakaguchi reagent have been described (1-4). This 
reagent gives a strong color with glycocyamine, arginine, and other 
monosubstituted guanidine derivatives. 

In a previous communication (5) a method for the determination 
of glycocyamine was described based on the Sakaguchi reaction 
and the quantitative separation of glycocyamine from arginine 
by selective adsorption of the arginine on permutit. In the 
method outlined below the separated arginine is eluted from the 
permutit and determined independently. 

A number of common non-chromogenic substances such as 
ammonia, urea, histidine, and creatine reduce the color obtained 
with the Sakaguchi reagent. A change in the usual order of 
addition of the color reagents similar to that previously described 
(5) decreases the interference by these compounds. 

Reagents and Apparatus — 

3 per cent sodium chloride. 

0.3 per cent sodium chloride. 

Permutit according to Folin. Permutit can be regenerated 
after use by allowing 3 per cent sodium chloride to percolate 
through and then washing with distilled water until chloride-free. 
This is most conveniently done in large batches on a Buchner 
funnel. 

10 per cent urea in water. 

0.2 per cent naphthol in absolute alcohol, diluted with 4 volumes 
of the 10 per cent urea solution before use. 

Hypobromite solution. 0.66 ml. of liquid bromine are added 
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to 100 ml. of 5 per cent sodiiira hydroxide. Smce this solution 
deteriorates, it should not be kept for more than 1 or 2 days, and 
is best kept in a refrigerator. 

10 mg. per cent arginine in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. Standard 
solutions are made on the day on which they are to be used, by 
diluting this stock solution with water. 

Adsorption column. Tire permutit is contained in the stem 
of a glass funnel whose dimensions are: upper part 15 mm. external 
diameter, 100 mm. long; stem 7 mm. external diameter, 100 mm. 
long. The lower end of the stem is slightly constricted. A small 
amount of cotton is placed above the constriction. 0.9 gm. of 
permutit is poured in and tapped gently to settle the particles. 

A 0.2 ml. micro pipette whose contents are delivered under 
pressure. The delivery time should be sufficiently short to insure 
rapid deliver^'’ and complete mixing (6). 

Preparation of Solutions for Analysis — For complete separation 
" glycocynmine and arginine the salt concentration of the solution 
should not be over 0.5 per cent. If neither of these compounds is 
present in amounts over 2 mg. per cent, the salt concentration may 
be as high as 1 per cent. Urine is usually' diluted 5 to 10 times 
with water. Blood filtrates may' be prepared by deproteinidng 
according to Folin and Wu or by heat coagulation at pH 6 after 
1 ; 10 dilution with water. Tissue extracts are diluted to con^® 

1 gm. of tissue (fresh weight) in 40 ml. of suspension. The pH is 
adjusted to 6.0, and the suspension immersed in a boiling rvato 
bath for 10 minutes, cooled, and filtered. Analy'ses are cam 
out on the filtrates. 


Procedure 


■ 5 ml. of the solution to be analy'zed are passed through t e pe ] 
mutit column and the small amount of glycocyamine icma 
in the column is removed wth 5 ml. of 0.3 per cent sodium c or ^ 

The combined filtrate contains all the glycocyamine. 
graduated at 10 ml. is now placed under the funne , 
arginine is eluted by passing 10 ml. of 3 per cent sodium c 
through the column. The solution in the test-tube is ma 


the 10 ml. mark and shaken. 

A 2 ml. aliquot is taken for analysis. It is first coo 
bath, then 0.5 ml. of the ice-cold naphthol-urea solution is 
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and after 2 minutes 0.2 ml. of ice-cold sodium hypobromite 
solution added by means of the micro pipette. This pipette is 
placed above the solution level and kept away from the sides of the 
test-tube to prevent contamination by urea in the solution. The 
color is simultaneously developed in a series of standard solutions 
containing 0, 0.25, 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 mg. per cent of arginine.* 
After 20 minutes the color development is complete and remains 
stable for 2 hours if the solutions are kept in an ice bath. The 
tubes are shaken for a few seconds to remove excess gas, warmed 
by immersion in water at room temperature, and the intensity of 

Table I 

Elvtion of Arginine from Permulit Column 
5 ml. of a 2 mg. per cent solution of arginine in 0.5 per cent sodium 
chloride were passed through the adsorption column folloived by 5 ml. of 
0.5 per cent sodium chloride. The arginine was then eluted by the salt 
solution as shown. 


Sodium chloride eluting solution { 

1 

Arginine recovered 

Amount 

Concentration 

I 

percent 

per cent 

10 

0.5 

0 

5 

1.0 

2 

10 

1.0 

40 

5 

2.0 

60 

10 

2.0 

100 

10 

3.0 

100 

10 

5.0 

100 

5 

5.0 

88 

10 

10.0 

88 


the color measured in a spectrophotometer or a colorimeter, with 
light of approximately 0.525 m (j’^ellow-green). 

DISCUSSION 

As shown in Table I, the complete removal of arginine from the 
permutit column depends on the amount as well as the concentra- 
tion of salt solution used. Under the conditions described, the 
separation of gIycoc 3 ^amine and arginine is complete over a wide 

* If an appropriate correction factor is applied, glycocyamine stand.ards 
which are stable may be used. 
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range of concentrations (Table II). With concentrations of 
arginine of over 2 mg. per cent the color is too intense to be read 
and must be diluted before the color is developed. The blanks 
are yellow instead of colorless as in the procedures described in 
the literature. 

In these older procedures a large excess of urea is added after a 
given interval to prevent destruction of the chromogenic compound 
by the hypobromite. During this interval other substances may 
compete for the hypobromite and reduce or completely inhibit the 
formation of color. The advantage of the procedure described 

Table II 

Limiting Concentrations of Glycocyamine and of Arginine Thai Can Be 
Separated on Pcrmutil Column 

All values are concentrations in mg. per cent. The concentrations were 
those of the solutions passed through the permutit column. The final 
filtrates were diluted to bring the concentration to approximately 1 mg. 
per cent before the color was developed. 


Arginino added 

Glycooynmino added 

Arginine found 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 j 

0.0 

0.0 

10.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

5.0 

0.0 

5.0 

10.0 

0.0 

9.6 

20.0 

0.0 

18.4 


above is that this interference is greatly reduced and for mos 
purposes is negligible. . ., 

Table III shows the recovery of arginine added to urine, 
ney e.xtract, and blood. 

Weber (2) has studied the influence of some non-chromogenic 
.substances on eolor development. He found that 6 mg. per cen 
ammonia, 12 mg. per cent of histidine dihydrochloride, 6 
cent of tyrosine, 6 mg. per cent of tryptophane, 40 mg. per cen 
creatine, or 160 mg. per cent of urea® "either prevents a co 

* These are the concentrations in the final diluted filtrates. 
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formation or the color is so altered that even for qualitative pur- 
poses the test is vorthless.” With the method described in this 
communication, 60 mg. per cent of ammonia, 5 mg. per cent of 
histidine hydrochloride, 8 mg. per cent of tyrosine, 8 mg. per 
cent of trj'ptophane, 20 mg. per cent of creatine, and 2000 mg. 
per cent of urea are without influence on the recovery of argin- 
ine. If tiyptophane and histidine are present in excess of the 

Table III 

Recovery of Arginine Added to Urine, Kidney Extract, and Blood 
All the values are concentrations in the eluate measured in mg. per cent. 
The urine was diluted 1:4 with water. The kidney extract was made by- 
grinding up 1 part by weight of kidney with 40 parts of 0.5 per cent sodium 
chloride, bringing the extract to pH 5.0, boiling 10 minutes, cooling, and 
filtering. The analysis was carried out on the protein-free filtrate. In 
both the kidney extract and blood, arginine was added before protein 
precipitation. 


Arginino 


Argtnino 

added 

Urino 

Kidney extract 

Folin-Wu blood Sllrato 




After sub- 


After Bub- 


Found 


Found 

traction of 

Found 

traction ot 



blank value 


blank value [ 


blank value 

0.0 

0.13 


0.15 


0.19 



0.13 


0.14 


0.20 


0.2 

0.345 

0.215 



0.41 

0.21 


0.34 

0.210 


1 

0.43 

0.22 

0.5 

0.61 

0.48 

0.65 

0.505 j 

0.68 

0.48 


0.61 

0,48 

0.655 

0.51 

0.68 

0.48 

1.0 

1.12 

0.99 

1.19 

1.045 

1.19 

0.99 


1.13 

1.00 

1.19 

1.045 

1.19 

0.99 

1.5 



1.64 

1.50 

1.67 

1.47 




1.64 

1.50 

1.71 

1.51 


amount given, they are chromogenic, and, a further complication, 
histidine reduces the color given by the arginine present. In 
pregnancy urine the concentration of histidine may be as 
high as 160 mg. per cent (7) and the method is inapplicable as it 
stands. The method is satisfactory for normal urine, although 
the possible presence of other chromogens, such as methylguani- 
dine, must be borne in mind. 
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SUiMMAIiY 

A micrometliod for tlie determination of arginine in biological 
fluids and tissue extracts is described. The advantages of this 
new mctliod are that a complete separation of arginine from 
glj'cocj'amine is effected, and that it gives satisfactory results in 
the presence of common Ijiological .substances which interfere in 
the procedure of previous methods. 
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THE CONVERSION OF CITRDLLINE TO ARGININE 
IN KIDNEY* 

Br HENRY BORSOOK and JACOB W. DUBNOFF 

(From the William 6. Kerckhoff Laboratories of the Biological Sciences, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena) 

(Received for publication, August 6, 1941) 

Glycocyamine is formed in the kidney by the transfer of the 
amidine group of arginine to the nitrogen atom of glycine. In the 
study of this reaction it was observed that glycocyamine was also 
formed from citrulline and glycine. No other donor or precursor of 
the amidine group was found (1). 

The most probable explanation of this effect of citrulline was that 
it was first converted to ar ginin e, from which the amidine group was 
then transferred to glycine. This has now been proved. 

This formation of arginine consists in an interaction of citrulline 
with either glutamic acid or aspartic acid. Its speed is of the same 
order of magnitude as that of oxidative deamination in the kidney. 
The two dicarboxylicamino acids are equally effective in this 
respect. An oxidation is involved in the reaction; it is nearly com- 
pletely inhibited by such oxidation inhibitors as KCN, AsjOa, and 
AsjOs in low concentration. The KCN inhibition is partly relieved 
by hydrogen acceptors; that of AS2O3 and AsjOs is not. 

There are in general three possible types of mechanism for this 
reaction, the essential differences in them consisting in the point at 
which the oxidation, t,e. the dehydrogenation, occurs; (a) at the 
dicarboxylicamino acid before it reacts with the citrulline. (b) at an 
intermediate compound consisting of the citrulline and the di- 
carboxylicamino acid, or (c), after the cleavage of this h3’-potheti- 
cal intermediate compound, at a derivative of the citrulline w'hich is 
the immediate precursor of the arginine. 

* Aided by a grant from Mr. I. Zelferbach. 

A summary of this work has appeared (Proc. Am. Soc. Biol. Chem., 
I. Biol. Chem., 140, p. xviii (1941)). 
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718 Conversion of Citrulline to Ai'ginine 

The first of tJie three possihifities is depicted by the following 
equations, 

H 

(1, a) COOH C— COOH + oxidized hydrogen acceptor -4 

NH, 

(Aspartic acid or 
glutamic acid) 


COOH.... C — COOH + reduced hydrogen acceptor 
Nil 

(Dicarboxylicimino 

acid) 


0 

(1, b) COOH C~COOH + NH:~C— Nil COOH 

jIjj (Citrulline) 

0 NH 

« If 

COOH C— COOH* + NHj— C COOH 

(a-Kotodicarboxylic acid) (Arginine) 

* Here, ns in liquations 2 to 4, the dicarboxylic acid is written as being 
converted to the corresponding keto acid derivative. This is done only 
for convenience. We have obtained no evidence regarding the nature of 
the product arising from the deaminized dicnrboxylicamino acid, it i® 
possible that it is also dcoarboxylated in the oxidation; t.c., the reaction 
mechanism is that suggested by Herbst (2). 

This rocchanism was eliminated by the finding that argmine 
formation is inhibited under conditions in which oxidative deami- 
nation of the dicarboxylicamino acids proceeds unchecked. 

Arginine is also formed from citrulline, ammonia, and a-keto- 
glutarate or oxalacetate. These reactions are also inhibited y 
KCN or AsjOa. The interpretation we have placed on these re- 
sults is that here also the reaction proper (t.e., arginine formation; 
is between citrulline and glutamic acid or aspartic acid; tha n 
dicarboxylicamino acids were formed by reductive amination 
to their combination with citrulline. It follows that the innn 
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acid derivatives of the dicarboxylicamino acids (which are formed 
spontaneously and are in equilibrium in water with their corre- 
sponding a-keto acids and ammonia) do not react with the ci- 
truUine. This evidence also therefore excludes the reaction mech- 
anism of Equations 1, o and 1, b. 

The other two possible mechanisms are given by Equations 
2, 3, and 4. 

H 

I 

(2, a) COOH C— COOH + COOH 

I 

NH. 

H 

i 

(2, 5) COOH G— COOH 

NH 

H 1 

COOH N— C— NHj 

! 

OH 
OH 

I 

(2, c) COOH C— COOH 

I 

NH 

H 1 

COOH,. ..N— CH— NHj 
OH 

(3, a) COOH C — COOH + oxidized hydrogen acceptor 

I 

NH 

COOH NH— GH— NHj 

(3, h) ^ COOH C— COOH + COOH NH— C — NHi + 


.NH— C— NH, 

I! 

O 


reduced hydrogen acceptor 
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or 


(4, a) 


(4, b) 


OH 

I 

COOH C— COOH ^ 

I 

NH 

I 

COOH NH— OH— NH: 

NH: 

I 

COOH C— COOH + COOH NH— CH— NH: 

II 

0 


NH: 

c) COOH.... NH— CH — NH: + oxidized hydrogen acceptor 
(4, d) COOH . . . .NH— C— NH: + reduced hydrogen acceptor 

II 

NH 

In botli mechanisms an intermediate compound between the 
citrulline and the dicarboxylic acid is postulated. According to 
the mechanism of Equations 3, a and 3, b this compound is e 
composed by dehydrogenation into arginine and the o!-keto aci 
derivative of the dicarboxylicamino acid. 

In the mechanism of Equations 4, a to 4, d the hypothetica m 
termediate compound is decomposed first and the resulting lamine 
group undergoes dehydrogenation to form arginine. 

If the mechanism of Equations 4, a to 4, d were coriect, wien 
citrulline and the dicarboxylicamino acid are present bi^ 
formation is prevented by AsaOs, the keto acid should e _ 
nevertheless, but without an equivalent amount of ammonia, 
monia and keto acid will be formed in addition from the . 

and independent oxidative deamination of the icarboxy i 
acid. Accordingly the ratio A NH, to A keto acid should be bw^^ 

and the absolute amount of keto acid high^ absence of 

citrulline, dicarboxylicamino acidl, and As^O, 4, b. 

citrulline; i.e., the reaction would proceed as ^ gsenceof 

It was found that the ratio A NH, to A beto acid m ^ P 
AsoO, was the same with and without citrullm , 
absolute increase in keto acid in the presence of citrullm . 
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The evidence appears to lead by exclusion to a mechar^m of the 
type of Equations 2 and 3. Braunstein (3) postulated an inter- 
mediate compound analogous to that of Equation 2 ^ a prelum 
nart to transamination. It must be emphasized that m both cases 
the existence of this hypothetical compound is, ^ yet, unsuppoited 
hv anv direct evidence. It is an inference only. 

^Posftive results were obtained when prohne, hydroxyprohne, 
orSS: ci i^sine was used in place of .p^c ac.d 
nrid All the other amino acids were negative, ihere i. m 
pendent evidence that the tat three amino acA 
Ldily convertible to glutamic acid in the rat ( , 

senahle to eondnde theretae. 

“ of degradation of the oarhon eWeton of 

ammoma and carbon dioxide, o mecLnism for this con- 

version of dtrulline to ar^^e 8)- Tb^ 

version which we have found i • „.:j ^lops not occur in 

citrulline ivith aspartic acid j ’in progress and will 

liver. A study of argimne formation in liver is in prog 

be reported later. 

Procedure and Preparations Used 

Most of the experiments were earned The 

ney slices. In a few expenmente guinea pig 

details of the ^^bnique have bera ®“^\^^^i^onnte-Ringer’s solu- 
small slices were suspended m • _ ,„„+;„otion The pH of 

tion containing the ®'^bstances un er w 

the solution was 7.4afterequihbrationmth%^^^^^^ y|„ ^ 

5 per cent CO^. All the experiments were carnea 

or 2 hours. . , „r.ntf'nts of the reac- 

At the end of the experimenta peiio ^ slices, 

tion vessels, acidified to pH 6.0 wi a xj^nsferred to test-tubes 
and two 2.5 ml. washings with wa er v. ^ i^niling. -n-ater bath the 
graduated at 10 ml. After 10 mmufes m » 

tesUubes vvere cooled, i tiasSe sUces were dried 

water, mixed by shaking, and hlterea. 

at 100° and weighed. 
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GljTocyamine and arginine were then determined in the pro- 
tein-free filtrates. A 5 ml. aliquot was passed through a column of 
permutit and the traces of glycoci'amine remaining in the column 
removed with 5 ml. of 0.3 per cent NaCl. The glycocyamine was 
determined in the combined filtrate by the method we have de- 
scribed (10). The arginine was then eluted from the permutit and 
determined as described by Dubnoff.* 

Ammonia and keto acids were also determined in some ex- 
periments. These analyses were carried out on the protein-free 
filtrates which were not pas.sed through permutit. The analyti- 
cal method used for ammonia has been described (11). 

The keto acids were determined as follows: To 2 ml. of protein- 
free filtrate 0.3 ml. of a saturated solution of 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
ij'drazine in 1 N IICl was added, followed after standing for a few 
ninutes by 1 ml. of 1 per cent NaOH. An intense, deep red color 
qjpenrs immediately. This quickly fades and after 20 minutes a 
table rod color remains whose intensity is proportional to the con- 
entration of pyruvic acid, oxalacetic acid, or o-ketoglutaric acid 
(resent. A linear relationship is obtained bctw'een the concentra- 
don of koto acid and the depth of color w'hen it is measured at a 
wave-length of 0.525 in tlic concentration range from 0 to 2.0 
mg. per cent. The color of higher concentrations is too deep to be 
measured accurately. 

The use of 2,4-dinitroi)hc'nylh.vdrazine in alkaline solution for 
the colorimetric determination of pyruvic and other keto acid.s has 
recently been reviewed by Klein (12). The simple procedure we 
have emplo 3 md, without preliminary extraction of the hydrazone, 
would give positive values xvith such substances as acetone and 
acctoacetic acid. Under our experimental conditions the latter two 
substances are not formed in measurable amounts. The contro s 
(Table VII) show'ed that for our limited purposes the simplified pro- 


cedure xvas satisfactor 3 ^ 

Z(-l-)-Citrulline was used throughout. It w'as prepared y a 
combination of the methods described by Kurtz (13) and by Gorna 
and Hunter (14). The starting material w'as a commercial prepara- 
tion of Z(-}-)-ornithine. All the other amino acids used were pr^ 
pared or purified either by Amino Acid Manufactures, Univerei 
of California at Los Angeles, or in this laboratory. We ar 


iDubnofl, J. W., J. Biol. Chem., 141, 711 ( 1941 )- 
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debted to Professor H. B. Vickery for a generous donation of glu- 
tamine. The naturally occurring isomers of the amino acids were 
used except when the dl form is specified. 

Pyruvic acid was prepared by distillation of a commercial prod- 
uct; the distillate was neutralized by NaOH, and the sodium salt 
crystallized and dried. 

a-Ketoglutaric acid was prepared by the method of Neuberg and 
Ringer (15). We are indebted to Mr. Werner Baumgarten for this 
preparation. 

Oxalacetic acid was prepared by the method of Simon (16). 

The a-keto acid derivative of methionine was obtained by oxida- 
tion of dl-methionine with d-amino acid oxidase prepared from hog 
kidney, ethereal extraction of the acid from the acidified, depro- 
teinized solution, evaporation of the ether, solution of the acid in 
water, neutralization with NaOH, and recrystallization from water. 

The acetaldehyde was a commercial preparation. 

Coenzyme I was prepared by the method of Ohlmeyer (17), and 
coenzyme II and adenosine triphosphate according to the pre- 
scription given by Warburg and Christian (18). The coenzyme 
preparations, as used, were 60 per cent pure. These preparations 
were made by Dr. Norman H. Horowitz. 

Results 

Table I is a typical protocol showing the formation of arginine 
from citrulline and glutamic acid or aspartic acid. There was al- 
ways a significant increase in arginine over the blank value when 
citrulline alone was added to the Ringer’s solution. This arginine 
was formed, presumably, from the added citrulline and aspartic 
acid or glutamic acid (see Table IV) which was present in the kid- 
ney. slices at the outset or formed in the slices during the experi- 
ment. Nearly 3 times as much arginine was formed, however, 
when either aspartic acid or glutamic acid was added with the cit- 
rulline. The two dicarboxylicamino acids were equally effec- 
tive. 

There was a small increase in glycocyamine whenever arginine 
formation occurred. It may be inferred from previous observa- 
tions (1) that the amidine group of the arginine was transferred to 
glycine which was present in the slices initially or formed in the 
course of the experiment. The quantity of available glycine was 
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small and also limited because no more glycocyamine was formed 
when the arginine was increased 3-fold. 

It was not feasible, because of the high solubility of arginine and 
its salts, to attempt to prove bj' isolating one of them that the sub- 
stance we were measuring colorimetrically was arginine. This was 


Tabi-e I 

Typical Protocol Showing Formation of Arginine by Surviving Rat Kidney 
Slices from Citrulline and Glutamic Acid or Aspartic Acid 
Ringer’s solution; 38°; 1 hour. 

! Tisaiio Citrulline. ARpartic Arsinino found 


mff. piT 
gm. 
tUstte 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 


The figures in Columns 6 and 8 give the concentrations o g . 

of glycocyamine in the protein-free solutions after they had pass . , 

the columns of permutit. The figures in Columns 7 an 4/100 X 

by multiplying those in Columns 6 and 8 respectively by e . 

10/4 X 2 X 1000/(5 X ID = 40/ir, where ir is the dry njight of 
mg. The basis of these factors is as follows: . /or depro- 

undiluted Ringer's solution was 4 ml.; it was diluted f ^ gjyjion 

tcinization; in the course of separation . volume of sa** 

from permutit the aliquot used was diluted with an equa 
solutiL; the fresh weight of the slices is 5 times the dry weight. 

established by three independent ^nlS'weused'i^- 

ficity of the color reagent under the conditions subjected to 

the disappearance of this chroraogenic materia w 
the action of arginase, and the formation of 
highly specific transamidination reaction with g y 


Solution 

No. 

I’isaiio 

weight, 

Citrulline, 
0.0025 M 

Glutamic 

acid. 

Aapartic 

acid, 

Arginine found 

(1) 


(31 


(6) 

(7) 


tNff, 




per cent 

mff. per 
pm. fresh 
(issue 

1 

3.2 



— 

0.02 

0.3 

2 

7.3 



— 

0.02 

0.1 

3 

7.2 

+ 


— 

0.33 

1.8 

4 

6.7 

•h 


— 

0.31 

1.9 

5 

11.7 

— 

+ 

— 

0.04 

0.1 

C 

11.1 

— 

■f 

— 

0.04 

0.1 

7 

8.3 

-f 

+ 

- 

1.07 

5.2 

8 

G.2 

4- 

-t- 

- 

0.89 

5.7 

9 

10.3 

— 


-h 

0.03 

0.1 

10 

11.9 

— 

— 

+ 

0.04 

0.1 

11 

6.1 

4- 

— 

+ 

0.89 

5.8 

12 

7.5 

4" 

- 

+ 

1.02 

5.4 
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The color reagent, the Sakaguchi reagent, gives a positive test 
with only three common biological substances. These are glyco- 
cyamine, histidine, and arginine. Glycocyamine is separated 
quantitatively from arpnine and histidine by the adsorption and 
elution procedure employed. Histidine, however, remains on the 
permutit and is removed with arginine by the 3 per cent sodium 
chloride solution used for eluting the arginine from permutit. His- 
tidine has about 1 per cent the chromogenic power of arginine. 
Even if all the added citrulline had been converted to histidine, 
most of the color developed would still remain to be accounted for. 

Table II presents direct evidence that the material in question 
was arginine. Digestion with ar^nase removed nearly all of the 
chromogenic material designated as arginine. The details of the 
experimental procedure are given in the foot-note to Table II. 

The transamidination reaction (f.e., formation of glycocyamine 
from arginine and glycine) is a highly specific test for arginine when 
an extract of kidney (instead of kidney slices) is used to provide the 
enzyme. The arginine formed from any citrulline present is 
negligible for the purposes of this test. The test consists in in- 
cubating the material in question mth an excess of glycine in the 
presence of the enzyme. A positive result is indicated by the for- 
mation of glycocyamine, and the rate of formation of glycocyamine 
is proportional to the initial concentration of arginine. 

Table III shows that this criterion also afforded clear evidence 
that we were dealing with arginine. If the chromogenic sub- 
stance in experiments such as those in Table I was arginine, it was 
to be expected that there would be (a) little or no glycocyamine in 
Solutions 1, 3, and 4 of Table III, (6) large increases in Solutions 
2, 5, and 6, with 2 to 3 times as much in Solutions 5 and d as in 
Solution 2, and (c) less arginine remaining in this experiment than 
in the experiment of Table I because of the conversion of some of 
the arginine to glycocyamine; the "totak’^ argimne formed per 
hour would, however, be the same in Solutions 5 and 6 of Table 
III as in Solutions 7 and 8 and 11 and 12 of Table I. The results 
obtained were in complete accord with these predictions. 

Table IV summarizes our findings on the relative effectiveness of 

® The “total” arginine is the sum of the arginine found and of the amount 
of glycocyamine multiplied by 1.49 (the ratio of the molecular weight of 
arginine to that of glycocyamine). 
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different amino acids and of some otlier nitrogen compounds as 
contributors of tlie — NH group in the conversion of citrulline to 
arginine. Glutamine was the only compound which was as effec- 
tive as aspartic acid or glutamic acid. This may be taken to indi- 
cate the rapid hydrolysis of the added glutamine rather than that 
the amide itself is effective. An active glutaminase is present in 

Table II 

Proof from Aclion of Arginasc That Arginine H’as lilain Chromogen Measured 
by Colorimetric Method Employed 


The arginine values are measured in mg. per gm. of fresh tissue. 





Arginine present measured 
colorimetrically 

CitruDinc, 

A.’parlic add, 

GiutAmicadd, 

0.0025 M 

0.005 xt 

0 005 M 

Before action of 

After action of 




arginase 

arginase 

_ 


_ 

1.4 

0.2 

+ 

— 

— 

3.3 

0.2 


+ 

— 

11.0 



+ 

+ , 

8.8 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

- 


+ 

1.0 
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glutamic acid by rat kidney slices. The figures in Table IV show 
that the formation of arginine from citrulline was approximately 
twice as fast with proline as with hydroxyproline. This is in 
accord with the findings of Weil-Malherbe and Krebs that glu- 
tamic acid is formed twice as quickly from proline as from hy- 
droxyproline. 

The conversion of Z(-f-)-oraithine to glutamic acid was first sug- 
gested by lOebs (6) on the basis of indirect evidence. ^(-1-)- 
Proline and d!(~) -ornithine gave the same oxidation product, 
a-keto-5-aminovalerianic acid, after treatment with d-amino 

Table III 

Glycine Transamidination with Arginine Formed from Citrulline 


The results are expressed as mg. per gm. of fresh tissue. 


Solution 

No. 

i 

Metabolites used 

Glyco-* ! 
cyamine i 

Arginine 

j 

*'Totar 

arginine 

1 


0 

0.4 

0.4 

2 

Citrulline 

1.2 

2,0 

3.8 

3 

Aspartic acid 

0.2 

0.8 

1.1 

4 

Glutamic “ 

0.2 

0.6 


5 

Citrulline aspartic acid 

1 2.6 

5.9 

9.8 

6 1 

" + glutamic “ 

1 2.7 i 

6.6 , 



The different mixtures of metabolites were first incubated at 38° with 
rat kidney slices for 2 hours. The citrulline, aspartic acid, and glutamic 
acid were initially 0.01 m. A 3 ml. aliquot of each mixture was then re- 
moved and added to 1 ml. of a cell-free extract of rat kidney to which 
glycine had been added to a concentration of 0.04 m. These mixtures were 
then incubated at 38° with shaking for 6 hours. They were then depro- 
teinized and analyzed for glycocyamine and arginine. 

acid oxidase. f(— )-Proline was proved to be converted to glu- 
tamic acid. It was a reasonable surmise then that glutamic acid 
was formed also from Z(-t-)-ornithine via a-keto-5-aminovaleri- 
anic acid in the same manner; viz,, oxidation at the 5-carbon atom 
to form the acid and amination of the «-carbon atom. Direct 
evidence of this conversion was obtained bj’’ Roloff, Ratner, and 
Schoenheiraer (7). These workers fed deutero ornithine to normal 
adult mice and later found not only deutero arginine but also 
deutero proline and deutero glutamic acid. Data such as those in 
Table IV reveal that the conversion of l(-l-)-ornithine to glutamic 
acid occurs rapidly in rat kidney. 
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In view of the findings with proUne, hydroxyproline, and orni- 
thine it is a reasonable interpretation of the positive result with 
Ij'sine (Table IV) that this amino acid also is converted to glu- 
tamic acid . 2 


Table IV 

Relative Rffeclivcncss of Different Amino Acids and Other Nitrogen 
Compounds As Contributors of =^NH Group in Conversion of 
Citrulline to Arginine 

Ringer's solution; 38°; 1 hour. The citrulline was initially 0.0025 m; 
all other compounds 0.005 m. Except where the dl form is specified, the 
naturally occurring isomer was used. 

The results are expressed ns per cent of “total” arginine formed from 
citrulline and glutamic acid. “Total” arginine = arginine -f glycocyamine 


X 1.49. 


Substnneo 

Relative ftpoed 
of arf^inino 
formation 

Substance 

Relative 
speed of 
arginine 
formation 

Aeolamidc 

-7 

tff-Isoleucine 

-8 

Alanine 

-8 

Leucine 

-8 

Ammonia 

1 

Lysine 

47 

Asparagine 

55 

df-Mothionine 

-8 

Aspartic acid 

108 

Nicotinic acid amide 

-21 

Cysteine 

-4 

dl-Norleucine 

-18 

42 

-12 

51 

-3 

-14 

-16 

fi 

Formamide 
Glutamic acid j 

-13 

100 

Ornithine 

dl-Phenylalanine 

Glutamine 1 

Glutathione 

101 

46 

Proline 

dl-Serine 

Glycine 

1 

1 Threonine 

Histidine 

0 

Tryptophane 

Hydroxyproline 

23 

Tyrosine 

Valine 

5 


Table V shows the inhibition of the interaction of citru 
aspartic acid or glutamic acid by low concentrations o > 
AB 2 O 3 , or AS 2 O 6 . This inhibition is about 95 per cent com 


’ It may be expected from their structural similarity that 
>f lysine to glutamic acid follows a course analogous o a 
Dne pathway for which there is some experimenta evi de- 

widative deamination of the sroup, folio y 

rmination of the t-amino group, ^ f ^nrfdition of ammonia to 

„-ketoglutaric acid, which is reduced with the addition mm. 

glutamic acid. 
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The cyanide inhibition is relieved to a considerable extent by 
the a-keto acid derivative of methionine, by oxalacetate, and by 

Table V 

Inhibition of Arginine Formation by Oxidation Inhibitors 
Ringer’s solution; 38°; 2 hours. The initial concentration of citrulline 
was 0.0025 m; of — NH donor 0 005 M. 

The results are expressed as mg. of “total” arginine per gm. of fresh 
tissue. 



Unin- 

hibited 

KCN 

0 ODl M 

AslOa 

0 001 M 

AsjOs 

0 0036 m 

No amino acids added 

1 3 i 

0 9 

Bl 

0 8 

Citrulline 


1 1 

wsm 

1.1 

“ + aspartic acid 


1.8 

18 

1.7 

“ + glutamic " 


1 7 

1 8 1 

1.7 


Table VI 

Counteraction of Hydrogen Acceptors on Inhibition of Arginine Formation 

by KCN and AsiOa 

Ringer’s solution; 38°; 2 hours. The citrulline was initially 0 0025 m; 
=NH donor and other metabolites 0 005 m. 


=^NH donor 

Aspartic acid 

i Glutamic acid 

i 

Unin- 



Unin- 





hibited 

1 KCN 

1 AsjO* 

hibitcd 

1 KCN 

1 As:Oj 

No amino acids added 

1 1 

0 9 

0 9 

1 1 

0 9 

0 9 

Citrulline alone 

3 0 

1 0 

1 1 

3 1 

1 0 j 

1 0 

“ + -=NH donor j 

12 2 1 

1 6 

1 0 

12 0 

1 3 

1 6 

acetaldehyde 

Citrulline + =NH donor + 


0 9 



0 6 


a-keto acid derivative of methi- 
onine 


5 5 



7 0 


Citrulline + — NH donor + oxal- j 







acetate j 

j 

3 1 

1 1 


4.3 

1.9 

Citrulline + =NH donor + pyru- 




i 

i 


vate j 

7 2 j 

3 1 j 

1 2 j 

6 7 1 

2 2 1 

1 3 


pyruvate. These metabolites do not relieve the inhibition by 
arsenite (Table VI). 

Our interpretation of these findings is that both cyanide and 
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As 203 (and AsjOs) inhibit the formation of arginine by preventing 
the necessary dehydrogenation of the citrulline-aspartic acid (or 
glutamic acid) complex. The effect of'^cyanide is indirect; it pre- 
vents the oxidation of cytochrome. The flow of electron and of 
hydrogen transfer is thus blocked by the lack of an available ac- 
ceptor. Arginine formation can be reinstituted, however, by the 
provision of electron and hydrogen acceptors other than the cyto- 
chrome-oxygen system which can function even in the presence of 
cyanide. They must be provided in sufficient concentration be- 
cause their reoxidation is also blocked by cyanide and they cannot 
therefore function in a cyclic manner. The a-keto acid derivative 
of methionine, oxalacetic acid, and pyruvic acid served this pur- 
pose. Acetaldehyde did not relieve the cyanide inhibition. This 
would exclude complex formation with the cyanide as an explana- 
tion of the positive results with the above keto acids. 

The arsenite inhibition, on the other hand, is not relieved by 
these metabolites because this inhibitor interferes with the process 
of deh3'-drogenation ; z.c., the initial process of donation of electrons 
and hydrogens is blocked. Hence the provision of additional 
hydrogen acceptors affords no relief. 

In view of the participation of the pyridine coenzymes in the 
oxidative deamination of Z(-{-) -glutamic acid (21) and the evidence 
that an oxidation of aspartic acid or glutamic acid is involved in 
this formation of arginine, we tested the effect of coenzymes I and 
II and of adenjdic acid pyrophosphate on the reaction. These sub- 
stances neither relieved the arsenite inhibition nor increased t e 


rate in the absence of an oxidative inhibitor. 

The enzymatic activity of kidney slices is largely lost (about 
per cent) when the kidney is homogenized into a cell-free 
sion. One possible explanation for this loss of activity was ^a^ 
the pyridine coenzymes were dissociated from the protein o 
enzyme as a result of the dilution consequent on the ° 

the cell-free suspension. If this explanation were correct, a i 
of one of the two pyridine coenzymes or of adenylic aci py ^ 
phosphate might be expected to restore some of the lost . 
activity. This was not the case. It is possible that so 


coenzyme is operative in this reaction. of the 

Another piece of evidence against the above exp a 
loss of enzymatic activity is that kidney tissue homog 
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tested without any added fluid is no more active than when homo- 
genized and suspended in 4 times its volume of buffer solution. 

Table VII shows the sejjferation of oxidative deamination of the 
dicarboxylicamino acids from the process in which citrulline is con- 
verted to arginine. The latter reaction is inhibited by arsenite; 
the former is not. In fact an inhibitor such as AS 2 O 3 which re- 
tards the disappearance of the products of deamination, the am- 
monia and keto acids, is necessary for the demonstration of oxida- 
tive deamination by tissue slices. 

Table VII 

Separation of Conversion of Cilrullinc to Arginine from Oxidative 
Deamination 

Guinea pig kidney slices were used; Ringer’s solution; 38°; 2 hours. 
The citrulline was initially 0.0025 m; aspartic acid either 0.005 or 0.05 M 
as indicated; AsjOa 0.001 m. 

The results are expressed as micromoles per gm. of fresh tissue. 


Citrulline 

Aspartic 
acid, initial 
j molality 

AsjOi 

Arginine 

found 

Keto acid 
: as pyruvic 
acid 

Ammonia 

A ammonia 

A pyruvic acid 




0.9 

0 

4.3 


— 


+ 

1.0 

0 

10.4 


+ 


— 

1.9 

0 

1 7.1 


+ 


+ 

0.9 

0 

10.9 


+ 

0.005 

_ 

12.1 

0 

8.7 


+ 

0.05 

] 

6.3 

1.8 

1 13.6 


+ 

0.005 

+ 

1.7 

13.5 

25.5 

1. 6 

-b 

0.05 

4“ 

1.3 

36.9 

54.2 

1.4 

— 

0.005 

— 

1.0 

0 

9.0 


— 

0.05 


1.2 

0 

20.2 


- 

0.005 

4" 

1.0 

10.4 

23.7 1 

1.9 


0.05 

-f- 

1.0 

35.1 

54.1 

1.4 


Another piece of evidence which indicated that the two oxida- 
tive processes, arginine formation and deamination, are different, 
although they involve the same substrate (aspartic acid or glu- 
tamic acid), was obtained from a comparison of the effects of two 
different concentrations of aspartic acid, 0.005 and 0.05 m. The 
higher concentration of aspartic acid inhibited arginine formation, 
but the rate of deamination, in an absolute sense, was more than 3 
times greater. If the reaction consisted in an exchange of the 
oxygen on the e-carbon atom of citrulline for the =NH group of 
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the imino acid derivative of aspartic or glutamic acidj the reaction 
should proceed Avitli oxalacetic acid and ammonia or ketoglutaric 
acid and ammonia, even in the preseppe of cyanide, because the 
imino acids are formed spontaneously from the latter keto acids 
and ammonia. 

Table VIII shows that arginine is formed from citrulline and the 
products of deamination of the dicarboxylicamino acids under 
normal conditions; but the reaction is completelj^ inhibited by 
cyanide. 


Table VIII 

Aspartic Acid or Glutamic Actd Formation in Rat Kidney Slices; Attested to 
by Formation of Arginine from Citrulline 
Ringer’e solution; 38°; 2 hours. The initinl concentration of citrulline 
as 0.0025 m; of glutamic acid or other metabolites and ammonia 0 005 m. 
The results are expressed as “total” arginine formed per gm. of fresh 
ssue. 


Metabolites in addition to dtruUino 

‘‘Total'’ arsimne 
louno 

None. 

2.4 

Citrate -f ammonia 

2.9 

Rumarate + “ 

4 8 

Glucose + “ 

3.7 

Glutamate 

10.5 

a-Ketoglutaratc -h ammonia 

7.9 

Oxalacctatc + ammonia 

4.8 

Pyruvate -f ammonia 

2.6 

Succinate " 

4.5 


Three independent lines of evidence concur, therefore, in ex- 
cluding prior oxidative deamination of the aspartic acid or glutamic 
acid as part of the reaction mechanism in the formation of arginine 
from citrulline. _ . , , 

As stated above, another possible reaction mechan^m 
locate the oxidation on a derivative of the citrulline a ten a 
undergone transamination with the dicarboxylic acid to orm 
compound of the type 

/NHj 

R— N— 

I I ^NHs 
H H 
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Dehydrogenation of the diamine group would then yield arginine. 
If this were the reaction mechanism, the addition of citrulline in the 
presence of AsjOs and aspartic acid or glutamic acid would, as dis- 
cussed above, decrease the ratio A ammonia to A keto acid, be- 
cause of an absolute increase in the keto acids without a corre- 
sponding increase in ammonia. The data in Table VII eliminate 
this hypothesis. In the presence of AsjOs the absolute amount of 
keto acids and the ratio of A ammonia to A keto acid were the same 
in the presence as in the absence of citrulline. 

The evidence, by exclusion, therefore points to the locus of the 
oxidation on a hypothetical intermediate compound of citrulline 
and the dicarboxylicamino acid. 

The reason that the ratio A ammonia to A pyruvic acid is greater 
than 1 is that AS2O3 does not completely inhibit the oxidation of 
keto acids. Even in unpoisoned tissue the removal of ammonia is 
less complete than that of the keto acids. Similar observations 
were made by Krebs (6). 

The formation of arginine from citrulline by surviving kidney 
slices can be used as a test for potential sources of aspartic acid or 
glutamic acid. It was shown by this method that certain amino 
acids are converted in the kidney to one or the other of these two 
dicarboxylicamino acids (Table IV). The action of tissue slices in 
this respect parallels closely that of the whole animal. This paral- 
lel was also seen in the synthesis of hippuric acid (22) and of crea- 
tine (23). The same method can be used as a test for precursors 
of the carbon skeleton of the dicarboxylicamino acids. The re- 
agents are citrulline, an excess of ammonia, and the metabolite 
in question. Some examples are shown in Table VIII. Fumarate, 
glucose, a-ketoglutarate, oxalacetate, and succinate were definiteb'^ 
positive. A dubiously slight positive result was obtained with 
citrate. Pyruvate was negative. 

The mechanisms by which these non-nitrogenous metabolites 
may be converted to the dicarboxylicamino acids are well known 
and need not be discussed here. The data in Table VIII are 
positive evidence that these changes occur readily in the kidney. 
The citric acid cycle appears to be quantitatively less important 
than simple oxidation of succinic acid and its derivatives. 

The formation of arginine may be used as an indicator to ascer- 
tain the “preferred” directions of some of the reversible processes 
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in the dynamic steady state of metabolic reactions in kidney slices. 
This test is based on the fact that, in the presence of an excess of 
citrulline, the formation of arginine is faster the greater the concen- 
tration of aspartic acid or glutamic acid (at concentrations below 
0.005 m). The following are two examples: The amount of ar- 
ginine formed from citrulline in the presence of different amino 
acids and a-ketoglutarate is an indication of the speed of trans- 
amination in the direction of glutamic acid formation; the differ- 
ence in the amount of arginine formed from citrulline, a-keto- 
glutarate, and ammonia in the presence and in the absence of 


Table IX 

Transamination in Rat Kidney Slices 

Ringer’s solution; 38°; 2 hours. The initial concentration of citrulline 
?Avas 0.0025 m; of other amino acids, keto acids, and ammonia 0.005 M. 
Tlic results are expressed as “total" arginine formed per gm. of fresh 
tissue. 


in oddUton to citruHino 

’•Total” arg nine 

fOUQCI 

Nnnfj * 

2.0 


10.9 


7.8 


3.1 


2.2 


4.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2.1 


1.6 


pyruvate indicates whether ammonia nitrogen available for ammo 
acid synthesis is bound preferentially as glutamic acid or as 


alanine. _ i xl lines 

Table IX is a summarj" of some experiments along tnes ^ ^ 

It is seen that glutamic acid contributes its amino group to p} 
vate. On the other hand, amino nitrogen does not pass rea 
from Z(-f )-alanine, di-alanine, and i(+)-valine to 
In this respect ammonia is more effective. 5 s faster 

that the formation of glutamic acid from a-ketoglu ar 
by reductive amination than by transamination. 
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Similarly, in the presence of ammonia, a-ketoglutarate, and py- 
mvate there was no evidence of the formation of any glutamic 
acid available for arginine formation; presumably the nitrogen was 
bound preferentially as alanine. 

The dynamic steady state in kidney slices appears theiefore to 
include a C 3 "cle which favors the formation of glutamic acid by re- 
ductive amination, followed, if suitable keto acids aie available, by 
transamination to form other amino acids with the regeneration of 
the a-ketoglutarate. 


Table X 

Inhibition by Pyruvate of Arginine Formation from Citrulline 
Iliiigci's solution; 38°; 1 hour. The initial concentration of citrulline 
was 0 0025 m; of other amino acids and pyruvate 0 005 w. 

The results are expressed as “total” arginine formed per gm. of fresh 
tissue. 


Metabolites added in addition to citrulline 

“Total” urginmo 
formed 

None 

1 3 

Aspartate 

5.6 

" -h pyruvate 

2 8 

Glutamate 

4 6 

“ + pyruvate 

2 3 

Lysine 

3.3 

“ + pyruvate 

1.8 

Ornithine 

3 7 

“ + pyruvate 

2 4 

Proline j 

2 S 

“ -f- pyruvate 

1 1 


The situation in kidney slices appears to be similar to that in the 
whole animal. Schoenheiraer and his colleagues (24) observed 
that the most extensive exchange of normal nitrogen for N‘® 
occurred in the nitrogen of aspartic acid and glutamic acid rvhether 
the was introduced as ammonia or as a single amino acid. 

The formation of arginine from citrulline was inhibited by pj"- 
ruvate whether the donor of the — NH group was aspartic acid, 
glutamic acid, or a precursor of these dicarbo.xylicamino acids 
(Table X). This is in accord with the findings in Table IX that 
pyruvate is converted to alanine at the e.\'pense of glutamic acid. 
It is interesting that pyruvate is inhibitory under the normal cir- 
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cumstances of tlie experiment of Table X; yet in the presence of 
cyanide it permits arginine formation to occur, neutralizing to 
some extent the cyanide inhibition (Table VI). This latter fact 
suggests strongly that pyruvate does not inhibit the oxidation 
necessary for the formation of arginine from citrulline, that it is 
inhibitory under normal circumstances because it competes 
effectively with the citrulline for the amino group of aspartic acid 
or glutamic acid. More direct evidence is required, of course, to 
determine whether or not this hypothesis is correct. 

DISCUSSION' 

The work of Braunstein and Kritzmann (3, 25), of von Euler 
et al. (21) , and of Cohen (26) established by indirect but strong 
"vidence the central position of the dicarboxylicamino acids in the 
ontinual and rapid interchange of amino nitrogen which Schoen- 
eimer and his coworkers demonstrated to occur in the body bj' 
irect evidence (24).'' The mechanism of this interchange in- 
olves transamination and reductive amination. 

Another mechanism is involved in the formation (in the kidney) 
f arginine from citnUline in which the dicarboxylicamino acids also 
articipatc. Instead of f.ransamination, the reaction might be 
designated as transimination, except that the dehydrogenation of 
the amino group of the dicarboxylicamino acid does not occur 
prior to its reaction with the citrulline but while it is in combination 
with it. 

The discovery of an extremely active mechanism for converting 
citrulline to arginine in the kidney suggests a hitherto unsuspected 
source of the arginine which the kidney requires for, among other 
purposes, the transamidination reaction with glycine to form gly- 
cocyamine. 

It seems improbable that a mechanism which can transform ci 
TuUine to arginine so quickly and act upon low concentrations o 
metabolites, less than 0.001 m, is inoperative in vivo, teleological as 
the argument is. The question then arises, what is the source o 
the citrulline? The kidney cannot convert ornithine to citru 

< It is interesting in retrospect that this interchang 
could have been inferred from the fact that ammonia 
nitrogen sparing action even in man. The continual 
thesis and breakdown of protein was deduced from this 


;e of amino nitrogen 
exerts considerable 
and extensive syn- 
and other data (27^ 
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If one accepts the ornithine-urea cycle in the liver as proposed by 
Krebs and Henseleit (8), the liver can hardly supply the citrulline, 
because in that cycle the existence of the citrulline is only transitory 
on its way to arginine. 


SUMMARY 

1. Citrulline is converted to arginine at a rapid rate by rat and 
guinea pig surviving kidney slices. This property is almost com- 
pletely lost when the cell structure is destroyed. 

2. Either aspartic acid or glutamic acid is necessary for this re- 
action (in addition to citrulline). 

3. Proline, hydroxyproline, lysine, and ornithine may replace 
the dicarboxylicamino acids in this reaction. Evidence is adduced 
that they do so by being converted first to glutamic acid (or, pos- 
sibly but less likely, to aspartic acid). 

4. Arginine is formed from citrulline and a-ketoglutaric acid and 
ammonia or oxalacetic acid and ammonia. Evidence is presented 
that these products of oxidative deamination are reduced by kid- 
ney slices to form the parent dicarboxylicamino acids. 

5. This formation of arginine from citrulline is nearly com- 
pletely inhibited by oxidative inhibitors, KCN, As^Os, and AszOe, 
indicating an oxidative step in the reaction mechanism. The 
cyanide inhibition is relieved in part by the «-keto acid derivative 
of methionine, by oxalacetate, and b 3 ^ pyruvate. The inhibition 
by AsjOa and AsjOe is not relieved by these metabolites. An in- 
terpretation of these findings is presented. 

6. The oxidative step is not a dehydrogenation of the amino 
group of the dicarboxylicamino acid (to form the imino group) 
prior to its reaction with citrulline. Evidence is presented that 
this oxidation may be located at a h}’'pothetical intermediate com- 
pound of citrulline and the dicarboxylicamino acid. 

7. Arginine formation from citrulline can be used as an indicator 
of the “preferred” direction of some of the reversible processes in 
the metabolism of the cells. Some examples are presented. 
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the effect of feeding “'SSS' 

rmm?TT)F ON THE STORAGE OF LIVER GLYCOGfcK 
AND THE IJRINARY EXCRETION OF ACETONE BODIES 
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Present knowledge concemtag posrible 

on the surviving liver (1913). nf either product, 

indefinite to have demonstrated the reexamine this 

Interest in the metabolism of techniques of determining 

problem by applying the mor normal, rats after 

glycogen deposition m fast g, . ^ decrease in acetone 

lysine feeding and of measur^ ® „ of ]ygjne or of glutaric acid 

body excretion after adramistr ^ ^ I^p^j 

(a possible metabolite) either to the fasted rat or to 
sodium butyrate to increase the ketonuria. 

experimental 

The lysine used was Ma^el (1934) and 

dihydrochloride by the meth nvridine - Its purity 

to the toonohylto^trC ““ 

was verified by analysis for t civkp 1913-14)- Although 

1920) and for amino nitrogen (Van Slyke, iPio ) 

*The data presented in this 'Sn ptrS SSnient of the 

tion submitted in June, t 'phUos^ophy in the Department of 

requirements for the degree of Doctor of jou-a. 

Chemistry in the Graduate College appeared since this paper 

. A study •' f '7'“ “‘^^rstnhX,. m«. 

was submitted for publication (B 

the same conclusions were reached. , . Pr. E. T. Mertz. An 

5 This method of conversion was s«8g 
analogous procedure has since been publi 
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male rats apparently deposit liver glycogen more readily (Deuel, 
Gulick, Grunewald, and Cutler, 1934), females were used through- 
out to avoid sex difference in comparisons with studies on acetone 
body excretion for wliich the female is preferable (Butts and 
Deuel, 1933). The rats were secured from Sprague-Dawley, 
Inc., and prior to the period of fasting (or between fasting periods) 
•were kept on a stock diet of Purina Dog Chow. During the fasting 


Tabl'e I 

Liver Glycogen Formation from dLLysinc Monohydrochloride in Female Rats 


Fasted 48 Hours 


Group 

No. 

1 

No. of 
rata 

1 

AveraetJ 

weight* 

liver Klycogcn 

M.D.t 

Total 

mono* 

hydro- 

chloridet 

fed 

Additiosil 
fastins or 
foedias 
period 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Average 

P.E. of M.P.I 

1 




n}. per 

no, per 

no, per 


tnj. pc* 

hrt. 




em. 

fftn. 

on. 




I 

c 

105 

0.20 

2.42 

o.so 


None 

0 

II 

8 

170 

0.21 

2.61 

1.15 

1.5 

532 

4 

III 

8 

160 

0.23 

1.15 

0.61 

0.82 

1064 

S 

IV 

8 

107 

0.20 

1.94 

0.89 

0.93 

1596 

12 

V 1 

6 

171 

0.33 

1.45 

0.64 


None 

12 


• The weight range was 151 to 181 gm. 

t In the calculations of the ratio of mean difference (m.d.) to proba e 
error of mean difference (p.e. of m.d.) control Groups I and V were con 
sidered as a single group. Ratios below 3 are usually not regarde as 
significant. . 

t Feeding of the df-lysine monohydrochlorido was by stomach tu 
doses of 532 mg. at 4 hour intervals. The solution contained 250 mg- P® 
cc. Analysis of a number of samples indicated that on the average 
were delivered by the 2 cc. syringe and tube. 


periods and the periods of lysine and glutaric acid feeding e '■ 
flour* was available continuously. . , 

Glycogenosis — The e.\perimental data for the studies 
cogenesis appear in Table I in condensed form. To secure 
parable conditions each rat was injected ^ 

40 mg. of sodium amj*tal 35 minutes before its liver was rem 


’ Essentially finely ground sugar-, starch-, fat-, and Inc. 

table cellulose obtained from the Chicago Dietetic Supp 1 ,\.nogeD 
Preliminarj' tests indicated that its feeding was withou 
content or on acetone body output. 
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Of several anesthetics tested in studies involving periodic removal 
of liver samples over several hours time Murphy and Young 
(1932) found that sodium amytal caused the least glycogenolysis; 
we have found its use in similar class projects preferable to stun- 
ning. The livers were analyzed in their entirety by an adaptation 
of the method of Good, Kramer, and Somogyi (1933), in combina- 
tion with the Somogyi modification (1926) of the Shaffer-Hartmann 
sugar method. The liver glycogen content of the individuals in 
each group varied -widely, but no more so than in similar analyses 
(on fasted controls) recorded in the literature. The conclusion 
that the livers of the experimental groups did not contain ap- 
preciably more total glycogen or glycogen per gm. than those of 
the fasted controls is supported by statistical analysis of the data. 
Calculations based on the absorption studies of Doty and Eaton 
(1937-38) suggest that demonstration of glycogen formation 
should have been possible had even 5 per cent of the glycogen 
equivalent to 3 of the carbon atoms of the natural l{+) component 
absorbed been deposited in the liver. 

Ketogenesis and Ketolysis (or Antiketogenesis ) — The rats used in 
the acetone body studies were housed in metabolism cages allowing 
collection of the urine under oil. The urines were analj’-zed daily 
for total nitrogen by the macro-Kjeldahl method (Scales and 
Harrison, 1920) and for total acetone bodies by the method of 
Van Slyke (1917). The latter results are recorded as "total ace- 
tone bodies calculated as acetone” on the assumption that 75 per 
cent of the acetone bodies were present as /3-hydroxybutyric acid. 

The feeding data and averaged analytical results obtained in the 
two series of tests (Series I and II) on acetone body excretion fol- 
lowing the ingestion of dZ-lysine monohydrochloride are presented 
in Table II. The considerable variation in daily output of both 
nitrogen and total acetone bodies in these and the other studies 
may be attributed in part to biological differences, in part to the 
failure of the technique to insure the separation of the urine into 
24 hour fractions representing the total urine secreted, rather than 
the urine voided. The output of total acetone bodies by all of the 
animals was low, but not lower than in some of the studies recorded 
in the literature. The data on total nitrogen excretion indicate 
that at least a third of the lysine monohydrochloride fed per day 
was absorbed. Calculations suggest that er’-en if the £?(— )-l 3 ’-sine 


Female Rais Fed dl-Lijsine Monohydrochloride or Glularic 
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component were completely unmetabolizable, the Z(+)-lysine 
would have been ample, if ketogenic, to have caused a sma l l but 
significant increase in excretion of acetone bodies. Analyses by 
the acetone body procedure of solutions containing much more 
lysine monohydrochloride (1.2 gm.) than could have been ex- 
creted per day or of sodium chloride (0.6 gm.) equivalent to all of 
the chloride present in the h'^sine monoh 5 'drochloride fed daily 
yielded precipitates too small (equivalent to 0.006 gm. of total 
acetone bodies per sq.m.) to requiie special consideration. Sta- 
tistical evaluation of the data indicates that the results obtained 
are of doubtful significance, particularly in Series I. The data do 
not warrant concluding that dMysine monohydrochloride is 
ketogenic. 

Two series of rats (Nos. Ill and IV) were fed both dMysine 
monohydrochloride and sodium butyrate (Table II). In the 
studies on Series III, which were chronologically the first of all 
attempted, the 2.4 gm. of lysine monohydrochloride fed each day 
were equivalent to the sodium butyrate, but because this much 
lysine monohydrochloride proved to be extremely toxic when fed 
alone, the dosage was reduced in all subsequent studies to 1.63 gm. 
per day. The averaged results, especially those in Series IV, may 
appear to indicate that lysine is ketolytic (or antiketogenic), but 
this is due to the very high acetone body output of a single rat on a 
single day in each of the control series. Statistical evaluation in- 
dicates that the differences between the experimental and the 
control groups are not significant in either series. The greater 
total nitrogen excretion per day bj”- the experimental animals in 
these than in the series fed lysine alone would suggest that more 
lysine was absorbed and metabolized. In general the findings are 
in accord with those on glycogenesis. 

Glutaric Acid As Ketogenic or Ketolytic (or Antiketogenic) Agent — 
Ringer concluded that glutaric acid did not alter appreciably the 
excretion either of sugar or of the acetone bodies in the phlorhi- 
zinized dog (1912) and suggested (Ringer, Frankel, and Jonas, 
1913) that glutaric acid may be a metabolite of Ij^sine. 

Preliminary tests indicated that rats wmuld sunive the feeding of 
only small amounts of glutaric acid each day; the 0.33 gm. dosage 
Was apparently small enough to be non-toxic. In the initial test 
for ketogenesis (Series V, Table II) five rats (Group A) were fed 
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the acid and five (Group B) served as controls. After an inter- 
vening period of 9 days on stock diet, during which all animals ap- 
proximately regained their original weights, these regimens were 
reversed (Series Comparisons between the groups during 

their periods on glutaric acid feeding and their periods when fed 
only water, as well as comparisons beriveen the experimental and 
control animals in each period, indicate a somew'hat greater output 
of total acetone bodies after glutaric acid feeding. Excretion of 
glutaric acid could hardly have influenced the results; 0.6 gm. 
samples analyzed by the Van Slyke procedure produced pre- 
cipitates equivalent to less than 0 ,002 gm . per sq.m . per day for rats 
of the size employed. Statistical treatment suggests that the 
differences between the output in the control and e-xperimental 
animals of Series V ma3'' be significant; the absolute differences, 
however, seem so small as to be of little practical consequence. 

The ketolj'tic (or antiketogenic) effect of glutaric acid was tested 
similarlj’ in rats (Groups C and D) fed an equivalent amount of so- 
dium butyrate. In both Series and VIII (Table II) the 
glutaric acid feeding lowered the average total acetone body out- 
put and raised the nitrogen excretion slight!}". In Series VII the 
acetone body output was higher, the total nitrogen excretion 
lower than in Series VIII. Statistical evaluation of the results 
indicates that. the reduction in output of acetone bodies induced by 
feeding glutaric acid may possibly be significant. Again, however, 
the differences are not striking or of the order obser\’’ed in feeding 
substances definitely ketolytic (or antiketogenic). 


SUMMAKV 

df-Lysine monohydrochloride fed to fasted rats in amounts al 
lowing maximum absorption over periods of 4, 8, and 12 hours pro- 
duced no greater glycogen deposition in the liver than was foun 
fasted controls. , ^ 

The average output of total acetone bodies in two groups o 
during a 3 day period of dZ-Iysine monohydrochloride fee mg 
only slightly greater than in the corresponding control groups 
cemng no lysine. VTien the df-lysine 
with sodium butyrate during a 4 day penod, it was foun_ 
the acetone body output slightly below 
controls. Critical study of the data and evaluation by 
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methods do not seem to justify assuming that the differences ob- 
served in either series are significant. 

Glutaric acid fed in similar tests caused similar responses. 
Smaller individual variations in the experimental and control 
groups make the differences between the two appear statistically 
more significant, but not strikingly so. The results obtained do 
not oppose the possibility that glutaric acid may be an intermediate 
in the metabolism of lysine. 
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ABSORPTION EXPERIMENTS WITH VITAMIN A 

By G. A. LePAGE* and L. B. PETT 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) 

(Received for publication, June 19, 1941) 

Results are here reported of investigations on absorption and ex- 
cretion of vitamin A with human subjects. The literature seems 
lacking in experimental work of this nature. 

It has been found that a large percentage of the vitamin A given 
to subjects cannot be accounted for as such in the blood, and a 
search has been made for changed forms or destruction products of 
the vitamin. Spectrographic methods have revealed a rather 
broad absorption band in the blood and feces of individuals who 
had taken massive doses of vitamin A. This band, not shown by 
blood and feces of individuals on a normal diet, seems to indicate 
a degeneration product of vitamin A. Evidence is given here 
from purely chemical investigations on vitamin A concentrates of 
a relationship of this degradation product to vitamin A. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Blood and Feces Analyses 

The subjects used in these experiments were all males, 20 to 30 
years of age, in good health, not under treatment nor on special 
diets, and, by the criterion of the Pett visual test (1), normal as to 
vitamin A status. 

The first experiment, carried out on three individuals, involved 
the feeding of a relatively small dose of vitamin A. 

Each subject was given a 20 grain charcoal pill. After a short 
interval, a blood sample was taken and 10,000 i.u. of \dtamin A 
administered orally. The vitamin A source used was a carotene- 

* Assisted by a grant to Professor G. Hunter from the Associate Com- 
aiittee on Medical Research of the National Research Council, Canada. 
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free oil (50,000 i.tj. per gm.). Further blood samples were taken 
after 1, 3, 5, and 8 or 24 hours. These were all analyzed for 
vitamin A by the method of Pett and LePage (2). 

The feces were collected, and those containing the charcoal were 
analyzed for ^dtamin A and carotene. The feces analysis was 
carried out according to the method of von Wendt (3), with some 
slight modifications. Urine collected show’ed no vitamin A. 

In the method, as used, the day's stools were mixed with an- 
hydrous sodium sulfate and extracted with 95 per cent ethanol, 
first 300 ml., then three successive 100 ml. portions. For each 
extraction the alcohol w'as mixed with the sample intermittently 
for half an hour, then filtered off rapidlj' with suction. The com- 
bined extracts were mixed with 200 ml. of 60 per cent alcoholic 
KOH and refluxed on a boiling water bath for 10 minutes. The 
saponified extract W’as chilled, diluted to 50 per cent alcohol with 
distilled water, and extracted with 200 ml., then with four suc- 
cessive 100 ml. portions of petroleum ether.* The combined ex- 
tracts were w'ashed five times with distilled water in 100 ml. 
portions. The resulting extract was dried with anhydrous sodium 
sulfate and filtered into a graduated cylinder. Aliquots were 
taken for analysis. 

For carotene estimation the yellow' color was matched against 
10 mm. of 0.02 per cent KiCrjO? solution in a colorimeter. The 
yellow W’as calculated as /3-carotene. For the three subjects, caro- 
tene values as /3-carotenc were found to vary from 300 to 700 7 
per day’s feces. 

For vitamin A analysis of the feces, an aliquot of the petroleum 
ether extract w’as taken, the solvent evaporated in a stream o 
nitrogen, and the residue taken up in chloroform. This was mix 
with chloroformic antimony trichloride in a colorimeter as e 
scribed by Pett and LePage (2) and xitamin A calculated from e 
blue color developed. The amount of blue developed here m eac^ 
case accounted only for the ^-carotene in the feces, as " 

gives a blue color. We thus conclude that, following the 
of 10,000 i.ti. of vitamin A, there w'as no free vitamin A excre e 
the feces. 

1 The petroleum ether used in these experiments was treated 
free from peroxides, aldehydes, unsaturated . .gj-yations- 

so that impurities might not complicate the spectrograpluc 
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The results of the blood analysis are shown in Table I. 

From the data for plasma vitamin A shown in Table I, using the 
assumption that the blood constitutes one-twelfth of the body 
weight, and that the plasma is 55 per cent of the total blood vol- 
ume, we calculated the percentage of the dose given which was 
circulating in the blood. These percentages are also shown in 
Table I. 

1 week later, the same three subjects, and two additional ones, 
were given a 20 grain charcoal pill each, blood samples were taken, 

Tabi-e I 


Plasma Vitamin A after Feeding 10,000 International Units of Vitamin A 


Subject 

Time after vitamin A 
given 

Plasma vitamin A 


hrs. 

i.it. per 100 mJ» 

per cent of dose 

R. C. 

0 

54 



1 

73.5 



3 

75 

6.2 


5 

73.5 



24 

58 


A. L. 

0 

47.5 



1 

47.5 


i 

3 

61 

3.9 


5 

68 

5.9 


H.2 

55 


L. B. P. 

0 

70 



1 

66 I 



3 

86 

4.7 


5 

83 



8.2 

65 



and 300,000 i.u. of vitamin A were administered orally. Further 
blood samples w^ere taken at 2, 4, 6, 8, and 24 hours. These were 
all analyzed for vitamin A. The results of this analysis are given 
in Table II. 

The feces sample containing the charcoal and those for 2 days 
after were analyzed for vitamin A and carotene in each case for the 
three subjects. The feces analj^sis is given in Table III. 

Results — ^As may be observed from Table II, the greatest per- 
centage of the dose given, accounted for in the blood as %dtarain A, 
is 3.19, in the case of L. B. P. In this same subject, the amount re- 
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covered in the feces is 0.46 per cent of the dose given. Thus 96.35 
per cent must be considered as wthdrawn by the tissues, not yet 
absorbed, or disposed of in other ways. "While much of the vitamin 

Table H 

Plasma Vitamin A after Feeding 300,000 International Units of Vitamin A 
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ministered vitamin A could be accounted for as vitamin A by 
analysis of rat tissues, it was decided to pursue the investigation 
further. The problem appeared to be one of searching for de- 
struction products of vitamin A in the blood and feces. We began 
the search for such products by spectrographic examination of 
purified extracts of the blood and feces after administration of 
vitamin A. 


Spectrographic Investigation 

Apparatus — k. Bellingham and Stanley (England) quartz spectro- 
graph fitted with a rotating sector mounted directly on the in- 
strument was used. The light source is a spark between tungsten 
steel electrodes. Two 1 cm. cells, fitted with quartz ends, permit 
comparison of solution and solvent, in respect to transmission of 


Tablb III 

Vilamin A in Feces after Intake of 300,000 International Units {As 
International Units per Day) 


Subject 1 

R. C. 

A. L. 

L. B. P. 



1670 

126 

667 

*4iii 

525 

1427 

670 


0 

389 

65 


Total 

2195 

1942 

1402 



the light. An adjustable sector opening behind the solvent cell 
compensates for the increased exposure times, and permits match- 
ing of the adjacent strip photographs for density. The actual 
photograph taken is about 5 inches long, covering wave-lengths 
from 4651 to 2210 A. The instrument has been carefully cali- 
brated by several standard methods. The plates are developed 
under standard conditions, and the curves plotted by visual com- 
parison in special apparatus. 

Procedure ^Three subjects were again given doses of 300,000 
i.u. of vitamin A. Control blood and feces samples were collected 
just previous to this. 

A blood sample was taken from each of the three subjects 4 hours 
a ter administration of the vitamin A. The feces of each for the 
next 3 days were collected and pooled in each case for analysis. 


t,- 
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Both blood and feces were analyzed for vitamin A. In addition, 
aliquots were extracted and prepared for spectrographic examina- 
tion. 

Blood Plasma — ^The aliquot of the blood plasma sample was 
saponified, extracted, w’ashed, and evaporated to diymess in a 
stream of nitrogen at 30-40°, as in the plasma vitamin A anatysis. 
It was then taken up in 15 ml. of absolute ethanol plus 1.5 ml. of 
60 per cent alcoholic KOH. This solution was refluxed on a boil- 
ing water- bath for 10 minutes, chilled, and extracted with 25, 20, 
and 15 ml. portions of petroleum ether. The combined extracts 
were washed twice with successive 20 ml. portions of distilled water, 
once with 10 ml. of dilute alcoholic KOH, and then with three 
successive 20 ml. portions of distilled water. The extract was 
dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate, filtered, and evaporated in a 
stream of nitrogen. The residue could then be taken up in the 
required amount of cj'clohexane-ethanol mixture- for spectro- 
graphic examination. 

Absorption curves for the blood extracts are shown in Kg. 1. 

Feces — An aliquot of the feces extract in each case w’as evapo- 
rated to drjmess in a stream of nitrogen at room temperature and 
the residue taken up in 10 ml. of absolute alcohol plus 1 ml. of 
GO per cent alcoholic KOH. The solution was refluxed on a boil- 
ing w'ater bath for 10 minutes, chilled, extracted with three suc- 
cessive portions of petroleum ether, and otherwise prepared a.s the 
blood samples w-ere. 

Absorption curves for feces extracts are shown in Kg. 2. 

The same treatment w’as used on control blood and feces samples. 

The analysis data are given for these e.xtracts in Table IV. 

The absorption curves of these extracts, obtained by spectro 
graphic examination, are shown in Kgs. 1 and 2. 

The concentration of the blood extracts w'as such that 1 m • o 
cyclohexane-ethanol solution = 1 ml. of blood plasma, wit e 
e.\'ception of the control sample of subject IV. D. in w'hich the con 


* Tills cyclohexane-ethanol mixture, 20 per cent cyclohexane an 
cent absolute ethanol, was used as solvent in spectrograpluc o 
other than assays, because it was a better fat solvent, a so u 
being a poor fat solvent and not able to take up some rest u 
This solvent shifts the characteristic vitamin A “'^so’-ption 
mfi toward 310 mp. Cholesterol absorption adds to this appa 
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centration was doubled. In examination of feces extracts the 
concentrations were such that 1 ml. of cyclohexane-ethanol solu- 
tion = 1 ml. of petroleum ether extract except in the cases of sub- 
jects W. D. and L. B. P. after the vitamin dose. In the latter two 
cases the concentration was doubled. The volumes of the petro- 



Fig. 1. Spectrographic absorption curves of blood before and after in- 
gestion of vitamin A. Curve 1 (L. B. P.), Curve 2 (W- D.), Curve 3 (A. L.), 
blood after vitamin dose; Curve 4 (L. B. P.), Curve 5 (W. D.), Curve 6 
(.4. L.), control blood. 

leum ether extracts of feces were fairly constant, being 500 ml. for 
single specimens, 1500 ml. for pooled 3 da 5 " specimens. 

In the absorption curves, a peak is shotvn at 27 5 m/j . This is not 
present in control blood or control feces extracts, nor in the tutamin 
A concentrate used. 
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Fra. 2. Spectrographic absorption curves of feces before and after inges- 
tion of vitamin A. Curve 1 (W. D.), Curve 2 (L. B. P.), Curve 3 (A. Ui 
feces after vitamin dose; Curve 4 (L. B. P.), Curve 6 (W. D.)> Curve 6 
(A. L.), control feces. 


Table IV 


Analysis Data of Extracts Used for Spcctropraphic Examination 


Subject j 

1 PInsmo vitamin A, 
initial 

Plasma vitamin A 

4 hr8» altcf dose 

Feces vitamin A for 

3 day penoa 

L. B. P. 1 

A. L. 

W. D. 1 

t.u. per 100 nth 

70 

50 

60 

t.U. pCT too ful. 

876 

119 

359 

i.u. 

9,820 

1,694 

13,600 


Results — Several facts are apparent from these 
periments. The blood analysis data show that normal indivi ua 
reach a maximum blood vitamin A level 4 to 5 hours a r o 
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intake of the vitamin, as was also found by de Haas and Meulemans 
(5) and Chesney and McCoord (6). In none of the cases observed 
did more than 8 per cent of the vitamin appear in the blood stream 
at its maximum level. More usually the proportion in the blood 
was much less than this. In no case did excretion of mtarain A 
in the feces exceed 4 per cent of that administered. The excretion 
was more usually of the order of 0.4 per cent. 

About the same percentage of the vitamin A dose given appears 
in the blood whether 10,000 or 300,000 i.v. be given, but naturally 
the actual amount is higher with the large dose. 

No vitamin A was found in the feces after doses of 10,000 i.tr., 
but some was found after 300,000 i.v. If the amount found with 
the large dose is calculated for the small one, it is only 50 to 100 
i.x;. This amount could be missed in our procedure by calculating 
that all the yello'w color of the extract is due to carotene. That 
there is an error in this assumption is indicated by the investiga- 
tions of Moore (7) on bovine feces. He found 30 per cent of the 
color due to yellow pigments of no vitamin A activity. This 
error would not, however, be very significant in respect to the de- 
ductions for carotene in blood, or that for carotene in feces after 
large doses of vitamin A. 

Blood and feces of normal individuals after large doses of vitamin 
A have been shown to contain a substance giving an absorption 
band in the ultraviolet at about 276 m^i. Since this band was not 
found in control feces or blood, nor in the vitamin A concentrate, 
it would seem that it must be attributed to some chemical entity 
produced metabolically from vitamin A. Further chemical evi- 
dence will be presented that such is the case and that the product is 
, partially oxidized vitamin A- 
y 

Chemical Treatment of Vitamin A Concentrates 

/ It was assumed that the pubstance showing absorption at 275 
^ raii, found in blood and feces after administration of large doses of 
vitamin A, was either an oxidation or a reduction product of the 
jjl vitamin. Experiments were planned to test this hypothesis on the 
/ material used for the feeding experiments (50,000 i.u. per gm.). 

, Eventually two other concentrates were also used. These were a 
ling cod liver oil (196,000 i.Ti. per gm.) and a shark liver oil (1 12,700 
im. per gm.). 
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In each case a 50 mg. sample of the oil was weighed into a 50 ml. 
Erlcnmeyer flask; 20 ml. of 95 per cent ethanol and 2 ml. of 60 per 
cent alcoholic KOH were added, and the solution was refluxed on a 
boiling water bath for 10 minutes. Then it was chilled, diluted 
with distilled water to 50 per cent alcohol, and extracted mtb 
25, 20, and 20 ml. of petroleum ether. The combined extracts 
received washes in the extraction funnel with two successive 20 ml. 
portions of distilled water, mth 10 ml. of G per cent aleoholic KOH, 
and finally with three successive 20 ml. portions of distilled water. 
The extract was dried wdth anhydrous sodium sulfate, filtered, and 
washed into a 100 ml. Erlenmej'cr flask. The solvent was evapo- 
rated in a stream of nitrogen at 30-40° and the residue taken up in 
20 ml. of absolute ethanol. 

The above purification, when carried out on a 50 gm. sample of 
the shark liver oil, yielded about 6 gm. of a yellow-orange oil, 
having, at X 328 mp, = 543, potency 870,000 i.xi. of vita- 

min A per gm. 

This solution of purified residue in 20 ml. of absolute ethanohyas 
convenient for oxidation or reduction treatments and the reaction 
could be carried out in the same vessel. 

Reduction was tried by addition of sodium amalgam to this 
alcohol solution and subsequent extraction of the products. Spec- 
trographic examination showed that destruction of considerable 
vitamin A had occurred, but the onb"^ absorption band was that at 
328 mp, characteristic of vitamin A. 

Oxidation -was tried bj' addition of hydrogen peroxide 
purified samples. This reagent assayed 28.35 per cent HjOj- T e 
procedure for this oxidation was the same for all three of the oi s 
used, varying with the oil onb"^ in respect to the time of exposure o 
the oxidant. One was exposed 20 minutes; another showe e 
desired effects after a 35 minute exposure. 

In the preliminary work with blood and feces extracts a r 
vitamin A administration, and in these purely chemical expen^ 
ments, one component at least of those absorbing in the u ra 
violet proved somewhat unstable. Hence precautions we 
found necessary in this procedure. , , ^ 

To the solution of purified concentrate in 20 ml. o as 
ethanol, 5 ml. of the hydrogen peroxide were added. -x 

The mixture was maintained at 70° in a water bath, an n 
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was bubbled through it. At the conclusion of the required time, 
the extract was diluted with an equal volume of distilled water and 
quickly chilled to —22° in a freezing mixture. The solution was 
then extracted with 25, 20, and 20 ml. of petroleum ether. The 



Fig. 3. Spectrograpldc absorption curves of vitamin A concentrates 
(in mg. per ml.), before and after oxidation. Curve 1, carotene-free oil, 
0.2 mg.; Curve 2, shark liver oil, 0.10 mg.; Curve 3, ling cod liver oil, 0.05 
mg.; Curve 4, shark liver oil after oxidation, 0.75 mg.; Curve 5, ling cod liver 
oil after oxidation, 0.35 mg.; Curve 6, carotene-free oil after oxidation, 
0.2 mg. 

combined extracts were washed five times with successive 20 ml. 
portions of cold distilled water, dried with anhydrous sodium sul- 
fate, and filtered into a 100 ml. flask. In this the petroleum ether 
■was quickly taken off under a vacuum. The residue was taken up 
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ill cyclolioxnnc-otlianol mixture, diluted to the required concentra- 
tion, and exuiniiu’d spectrogrnphically at once. 

On suitable oxidation treatment with hydrogen peroxide, the three 
vitamin A eoncentrate.s all gave ab.'-orption ciir\-cs of the same 
features as those obtained with blood and feces after vitamin A 



Fio. 4. SpcctroRraphic nlisorption curve of an “oxidired ^ , 

oil added to norninl seruin, and the control curves. (Taken wit i tec ini 
assistance from S. Sereda and K. McKerns.) 

administration. That is, thej' all exhibited the absorption max 
imum due to vitamin A at 328 mp and also a maximum m 
vicinity of 275 mp. The curves obtained for these oils before a 

after oxidation arc shown in Fig. 3. . 

These curves of the oxidized material tend to lose the a sor 
in this region during the 1st hour or 2 after chemical treatment, 
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gesting the lability of the substance concerned, and its further 

chemical change. , . , .1 i,- f 

The possibility that steroid material, of which the chief one 

present is cholesterol, might be interfering was checked by ob- 
taining absorption curves for cholesterol in concentrations snnilai 
to those involved in this work. Curves given for it accounted only 
for general absorptions in this region, similar to the absorption 
curves shown for control blood and feces samples. 

Finally, suitable quantities of shark oil oxidation m'^^ture weie 
added to normal blood serum, extracted as above, and the ab- 
sorption spectrum determined. Fig. 4 shows the 
clear that such an oxidation product can be determined ^ Wood 
Results-^nce oxidation of a purmed vitamin A concentrate 
produces a substance rvith an absorption band 
of the substance in blood and feces after a vitamm A dose, rt would 
seem that the substance in question is an oxidation product of 

"‘iTworton ritamm A assays, Morton and Hdlbron (8) re^rt 
that one of the first decomposition products on '^^'datmn of vitam ^ 
A exhibits an absorption band at 275 to 285 m^. 

Morton (9) found a material in a vitamin A concentr ^ 

insoluble in 83 per cent methanol and showed a Wo^y ^ 
to be residual vitamin A. This fraction gave an “ 

at 285 to 290 m#i. Castle ei al. (10) 

A concentrates a substance absorbing at 270 to 280 whic J 

state to be an oxidation product of vitamin . ^ 

(11) separated a highly concentrated vitamm A 
one absorbing at 328 m^x, the other at 27 mix. 

(12) report that ozone attacks \dtamin A ivi P™ “ 

a compound having an absorption maximum a x the 

with a maximum at 272 mg. On the basis o simi ar , 

latter authors suggest that ozone must attac ^ »fprpnces all 
side chain, then another, both selective^. of the 

seem to confirm the suggestion that the chemica i j x pj 
product found absorbing at 275 mg is an oxi a ion 

"Ser ae condition, where it found “““I, 

feces, at least two explanations are possible, an o 
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considered. Eitlier the oxidation product is produced in the blood 
after absorption, in which ca.se some must be excreted again, or it is 
produced in the gastrointestinal tract and part of it absorbed. A 
study of indinduals with various abnormalities, such as liver dys- 
function and faulty fnt absorption, might throw some light on this 
point. 

Criticism could be offered that perhaps the source of this material 
in blood and feces extracts was oxidation during the purification 
procedures. However, this possibility is small when it is con- 
sidered that the oils which w’cre examined after the same pro- 
cedure of saponification, etc., did not show any such character- 
istic absorption. Also, the calculation of ^^tamin A in blood and 
fcccs from spcctrographic plates agreed with the assays obtained 
by colorimetric measurements pre\'ious to this purification. 

SU-MMAItV 

1. Quantitative experiments on the absorption of orally ad- 
ministered vitamin A bj' humnn.s indicate tliat 88 to 96 per cent of 
the vitamin ingested cannot be accounted for in blood and feces 
as Wtamin A. 

2. A substance was found in blood and feces after ingestion of 
large doses of \dtamin A which seems to be a closely related oxida- 
tion product. 

3. Strong evidence that this related substance is an oxidation 
product of vitamin A has been obtained bj'- purely chemical in- 
vestigation. 

4. The nature of the oxidizing sj^stem and the importance of the 
fate of the oxidized product remain to be determined. 

5. Incidental to the work, blood levels of vitamin A during ab- 
sorption from the intestinal tract have been determined for severa 
pereons. 
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ON THE PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES OF ANIMAL TISSUES 

III. THE PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES OF BEEF SPLEEN, BEEF KID- 
NEY, AND SWINE KIDNEY. CLASSIFICATION OP 
THE CATHEPSINS 

Bt JOSEPH S. FRUTON, GEORGE W. IRVING, Jb., and 
MAX BEBGMANN 

[From the Lahoralaries of The Rockefeller Inslilule for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, June 25, 1941) 

Aqueous extracts of beef spleen have been shown to contain at 
least three proteolytic enzymes of widely different specificity (1). 
Beef spleen Cathepsin I hydrolyzes carbobenzoxy-f-glutamyl- 
1-tyrosine and does not require the addition of an activator such as 
cysteine. Beef spleen Cathepsin II hydrolyzes benzoyl-i-argin- 
ineamide when an activator such as cysteine is added. Beef 
spleen Cathepsin III hydrolyzes I-leucineamide in the presence of 
activators such as cysteine or ascorbic acid. In the present com- 
munication, the identification of a fourth proteolytic component 
(Cathepsin IV) of beef spleen cathepsin is reported. Further- 
more, counterparts of these four enzymes have also been found in 
beef kidney and swine kidney. 

Identification of a New Proteolytic Enzyme in Beef Spleen 

Cathepsin 

An indication for the presence of a fourth proteolytic component 
in beef spleen cathepsin was obtained by a comparative study of 
the action of a cysteine-activated spleen extract upon benzoyl- 
f-arginineamide, benzoyl-f-lysineamide, carbobenzoxyglycyl-Z- 
phenylalanine, and carbobenzoxyglycyl-l-t 3 ’'rosine. It was pre- 
viously reported (2) that Cathepsin II is unstable at pH values 
more acid than 4. It will be noted from the data in Table I that 
the activity of beef spleen cathepsin toward carbobenzoxyglyc 3 d- 
phenylalanine is more resistant to acidity than is the activity of 
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Cathcpsin II. It must be concluded that carbobenzoxyglycyl- 
i-plionylalanine is hj'drolyzed by a cysteine-activatable enzyme 
other tlian Cathcpsin II. This component is the Cathepsin IV 
mentioned above. The data in Table I indicate also that at 
pH 3.5 and 3.9 the activities of spleen cathepsin toward benzoyl- 
arginincamide and benzoyllysineamidc decreased in a parallel 
manner. This indicates that benzoyllysineamidc is split by the 
same enzyme as is benzoylarginincamide; i.c., Cathepsin II. 

Table I 

Effect of Increased Acidity on ActicUy of Beef Spleen Cathepsin 
Samples of a solution of beef spleen cathepsin (1.40 mg. of protein N per 
cc. of enzyme solution) were adjusted to pH 3.9 or 3.5 with n acetic acid and 
kept at these pH values for 1 hour at 40°. The pll of the enzyme solutions 
was then brought to 5.0 with N NaOH. In a control experiment a mixture 
of N acetic acid and N NnOII was made up in the proportions applied above 
and then added to the enzyme. The control enzyme solution was also kept 
at 40° for 1 hour. The three above enzyme solutions were tested for enzy- 
matic activity in the presence of cysteine (0.01 mM per cc. of test solution). 
The pH of the test solution was 4.8; the temperature was 40°. _____ 


Subntrato 


Hons;<)yl-(-ftrginiiicnmi*lc (*() 
Henzo}’l-/-Iysinenniide (.5) 
Cnrbobenzoxyglycyl-f-plicnylalnnine (C) 



* _ A' (first order) 

* (7 ; ; trf;. 

mg. protein IS per cc. test solution 

A sample of beef spleen cathcpsin was dialyzed against distilled 
water, and its activity upon the previously mentioned substrates 
was tested before and after dinl.vsis. The data in Table II show 
that on dialysis the protcol,ytic coefficient toward benzoj' a^ 
ginineamidc rises slightly,* while the proteolytic coefficients towar 
carbobenzoxyglycjdphcnylalaninc and carbobcnzoxyglyC3dty™ 
sine drop markedlJ^ This decrease is of the same magnitu e or 
both substrates. It maj’ therefore bo concluded that t e ly 
drolysis of carbobenzoxyglycylphenylalanine and carbo 
glycyltyrosine is due to the same enzymatic component o sp e 
cathepsin; i.c., Cathepsin IV. 

* This increase is due to the loss of protein other than Cathepsin II. 
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It had pre\dously been found (1) that carbobenzoxy-Z-glu- 
tamyl-I-phenylalanine is hydrolyzed by two different enzymatic 
components of beef spleen cathepsin, one of which (Cathepsin I) 
is effective in the absence of an added activator, while the other is 
activated by cj’-steine. It has now been found that the activity of 
this second, cj'^steine-activatable enzyme was not diminished when 
the beef spleen extract was kept at pH 3.9 and 40° for 1 hour, but 
that this enzyme is lost when the spleen extract is dialyzed against 
distilled water for 48 hours. This behavior is similar to that pre- 
viously found for Cathepsin IV, and it may be assumed that the 
cysteuie-activatable beef spleen component that acts on carbo- 
benzoxyglutamylphenylalanine is identical with the component 

Table II 

Loss of Cathepsin IV Activity on Dialysis of Beef Spleen Cathepsin 
A solution of beef spleen was dialyzed against 1 per cent sodium chloride. 
The resulting Solution A was then dialyzed against distilled water for 48 
hours at 4° to give an enzyme Solution B. Solutions A and B were tested 
for proteolytic activity mth cysteine as activator (0.01 mw per cc. of test 
solution). Temperature, 40°; pH 4.8 to 5.1. 


! 

i 

Substrata- 

CX10« 

Cathepsin 

component 

Enzyme 
Solution A 

Entyme 
Solution B 

1 

Benzoyl-f-arginineamide 

8.0 

9.1 

II 

Carbobenzoxyglycyl-f-phenylalanine 

3.7 

1.4 

IV 

Carbobenzoxyglycyl-f-tyrosine (7) 

2.3 

■ 




that hydrolyzes carbobenzoxyglycyiphenylalanine; namely, Ca- 
thepsin IV. This tentative conclusion cannot, at present, be sub- 
jected to a decisive test by comparing, under various experimental 
conditions, the reaction rates of the cysteine-activated catheptic 
hydrolyses of carbobenzoxyglycylphenylalanine and carbobenzoxy- 
glutamylphenylalanine. Since the latter substrate is hydrolyzed 
simultaneously by two spleen components, rate constants for its 
hydrolysis cannot be calculated. 

Cathepsins of Beef Kidney and Swine Kidney 

Cathepsin 7— Similarly to beef spleen, extracts of beef kidney 
and swine kidney contain enzymes (beef kidney Cathepsin I and 
swine kidney Cathepsin I) that hj'^drolyze carbobenzoxy-l-glu- 
tamyW-tyrosine in the absence of added activators. These 
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enzymes arc rapidly inactivated at 50°, Tliis thcrmolability was 
utilized to show that Cathepsin I in beef kidney and swine kidney 
hydrolyzes not only carbobcnzo.\yglutamylt\TOsinc but also the 
compound carbobcnzoxy-/-glutamyl-l-phenylalnnine. It vill be 
noted in Table III that after the enzyme solutions were heated at 
50° for 15 minutes the activity toward the two substrates de- 
creased to the same degree. 

Cathepsi}} II — The substrate for cysteine-activated beef spleen 
Cathepsin II, benzoj'l-f-arginincamide, is also hydrolyzed b}* beef 
kidney’ and swine kidney extracts after c^'steinc has been added as 
the activator. The cnz 3 'mes responsible for these hj'droh'ses are 

Taiu-e in 

Ileal Inaclivalion oI Cathepsin I 

Solution A of beef kidnoj* cathepsin (1.55 mg. of protein N per ec. of 
enzyme solution) was heated at 50° for 15 minutes and then was chilled in 
ice water to give a beef kidney cathepsin solution (B). A Solution A of 
swine kidney cathepsin (1.10 mg. of protein N per cc. of enzyme solution) 
was also treated ns above to yield a swine kidney cathepsin solution (B). 
0.5 cc. of the enzj’mo Solutiori'r \ .and 11 was employed for the hydrolytic 
experiments. No cysteine was added. Temperature, 25°; pH 5.3 to 5.5. 


nintymo solution 

CarbobentoTy-/-i:lutnmyl*> 
I'tyromnd* (8) 

1 Cnrl)obcntoty'4-g1uUrnyl* 

1 /•plicnylalanme 

K X 10* 

KCB) 

A'(A) 

Arxio* 

K(B) 

k(A) 

Beef kidney, A . . . 

0.2 


2.0 

0.4G 

“ “ B 

3.0 

O.-IS 

1.2 

Swine “ A 

7.0 


3.5 

0.74 

“ “ B... 

5.3 

0.70 

2.0 


designated beef kidnc.v Cathepsin II and swine kidnej' Cathepsin 
II. Tlie first order velocitj' constant.s for the h^'droh'sis cfTecte 
by these enzj'mes are proportional to the enzyme concentration 
within the limits emplo.ved (Table IV). The value of the pro- 
teolytic coefficient for benzojdarginincamide (Cbaa) beef spleen 
extract was pre\'iousl 3 ’’ found to be about 0.008, corresponding to 
4 enzj'me units per mg. of protein nitrogen, when an enzyme uni 
is defined according to a previous paper (3). On the 
the beef kidney extract used in the experiments reported in a. e 
IV contained 3.G units per mg. of protein nitrogen, while the si\ine 
kidney extract contained 12 units per mg. of protein nitiogen. 
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Beef kidne}'^ Cathepsin II and swine kidnej’' Cathepsin II were 
also found to hydrolyze benzojd-Mysineamide. The experimental 
data will be presented in a succeeding section of this paper. 

Cathepsin III — ^Both beef kidney and swine kidney extracts 
contain an enzyme (Cathepsin III) that hydrolyzes Weucineamide 
and Weucylglycine at pH 5 when ascorbic acid or cysteine has been 

Table IV 


Hydrolysis of Benzoyl-l-arginineamide by Cathepsin II of Beef and 
Swine Kidney 

0.01 mM of cysteine per cc. of test solution. Temperature, 40°; pH 4.7. 


Source of eniyme 

Protein N per cc. 
test solution 

KX 10' 

1 

C X 10* 

Beef kidney 

TtlQ. 

0.13 

9 

6.9 



14 

7.0 



24 

7.3 

Sviine kidney 

0.05 i 

12 

24 


0.10 

26 

26 


0.21 

51 

24 


Table V 

Comparison of Cathepsin III Activity in Beef Spleen, Beef Kidney, 
and Swine Kidney 


Temperature, 40°; pH 5.0 to 6.2. 


] 

Substrate 

Activator, O.Ol mw 

Beef spleen 
cathepsin* 

Beef kidney 
cathepsinf 

Swine kidney 
cathepsinf 




K X 10< 

CXiO' 



l-Leucineamide 

Cysteine 

33 

9.2 

3.0 

1.0 

1 

11 



Ascorbic acid 

7 

1.9 

0.6 

0.2 

I 2.2 

0.7 

Z-Leucylglycine 

Cysteine 

16 

4.4 

1.2 

0.4 

5 

1 1.7 


* 0.36 mg. of protein N per cc. of test solution. 
1 0.30 mg. of protein N per cc. of test solution. 


added as activator (Table V). It will be noted that the Cathepsin 
III activity per mg. of protein nitrogen is much smaller in beef and 
swine kidney than in beef spleen. 

Cathepsin IV — Extracts of beef kidney and swine kidnej^ have 
been found to contain cysteine-activatable enzjTOes (beef kidney 
Cathepsin IV and swine kidney Cathepsin IV) that hydrolyze 
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carbobenzoxyglycylphenylalaninc. Swine kidney extracts show a 
particularly high Catliepsin IV activity. It may be calculated 
from the data in Table VI that beef spleen extracts contain 1.5 
Cathepsin IV units per mg. of protein nitrogen, beef kidney 3 
Catliepsin IV units, and swine kidney 10.5 Cathepsin IV units. 

Tahle VI 

Hydrolysis of Carhohcn:oxyglycyl-l-phcnylalaninc by Beef Spleen, Beef 
Kidney, and Swine Kidney 


Cysteine, 0.01 mM per cc. of test solution. Tempersture, 40°; pH 4.9. 


! 

Source of enzyme 

Protein per cc. 
l«t Bolution 

/rx io‘ 

CXIO’ 

Beef spleen 

rrxQ, 

0.14 

4 

2.9 


0.2S 

8 

2.9 


0.50 

15 

2.7 

" kidney 

0.21 

12 

6.7 


0.2S 

10 

6.7 


0.42 

25 

0.0 

Swine " 

0.05 

10 

32 


0.10 

.34 

.34 


0.21 

71 

34 


TAni.E VII 


Effect of Cysteine on Hydrolysis of Carbohcnzoxy-l-glulamyl-l-lyrostne 

Temperature, 25°; pH 5.3 to 5.5. 



Protein N per cc. 

1 Hydrolysis in 2 hrs. 


tc9t BoIution 

No cysteine 


Beet spleen 


{■hH 

mgm 

“ kidney 




Swine “ 

0.18 

mBim 



• 0.01 mM per cc. of test solution. 


In an earlier section of this paper eiddence was presented o 
indicate that Cathepsin IV, when activated, hydrolyzes the typica 

substrates of Cathepsin I (carbobenzoxy-l-glutamyl-l-pheny a 

anine and carbobenzoxy-Z-glutamyl-f-tyrosine). This 
why tissues that are relatively rich in Cathepsin IV show a mar 'c 
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increase in the hydrolysis of carbobenzoxygliitamyltyrosine on ad- 
dition of cysteine (Table VII). Beef spleen, which is relatively 
poor in Cathepsin IV, shows no appreciable increase in the hydrol- 
ysis of carbobenzoxyglntamjdtyrosine when cysteine is added. 

Classification of Cathepsins in Revised System of Proteolytic 

Enzymes 

In the past, proteolytic enzymes were classified as dipeptidases, 
polypeptidases, and proteinases (9). Consequently, the catheptic 
enzymes, as classified according to this scheme, included one 
dipeptidase, one aminopolypeptidase, one carboxypolypeptidase, 
and one proteinase (10). However, during recent years informa- 
tion has been gathered that requires revision of the above classi- 
fication. In particular, the specificity and mechanism of the action 
of proteinases has been studied further (11). Moreover, it has 
been obsen^ed repeatedly that aminopeptidases and carboxypepti- 
dases may also split dipeptides, and consequently the existence of 
a separate group of dipeptidases may be questioned (6, 12-14). 

The revised classification proposed in Table VIII is based on the 
nature and position of the chemical groups in the peptide chain of 
the substrate that are required for the action of various proteolytic 
<^n^ymes. However, the sensitivity of a substrate to a given (iro- 
(iiolytic enzyme is determined not only by the groups in the pep- 
tide chain of the substrate but also by the nature of the constituent 
amino acids. Consequently, each of the classes in Table VIII may 
be subdivided further on the basis of the amino acid residues in the 
substrates that are essential for the action of specific enzymes. 

It rri}} be noted that pepsin and trypsin belong to the group of 
carbonylproteinases, while chyraotr 3 '’psin is an imidoproteinase. 
The Cathepsins I of beef spleen, beef kidney, and swne kidney fall 
into the group of carbonylproteinases. This conclusion is based 
on the fact that glutamyltyrosine is not split by these enz 3 Tnes and 
no substrate has been found for them that does not have a peptide 
linkage adjacent to the carbonyl side of the sensitive peptide bond. 
Cathepsin II is also a carbonylproteinase. Cathepsin III splits 
Weucineamide besides Meucjdglycine and therefore must be an 
aminopeptidase. Cathepsin IV appears to be a carboxypeptidase, 
since carbobenzoxyglycjdphenylalanineamide is not split ap- 
preciably bj’' a cysteine-activated s^vine kidney extract that is rich 
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Table VHI 


Revised Classification of Proteolytic Enzymes 


CJni« 


n«iuiaUe Kroups in pcpllije chain 


Peptidases (exopeptidases (15)) 

Arninopepti- 

Intestinal 

n 

dascs 

arninopepti- 

\ 


tidnsc 

NII,-CH-CO~I<n--- 


Catbepsin III 

ir 

11 

1 

NllfCn-COOU + NHi--- 

Carboxypepti- 

Pancreatic 

R 

dascs 

carboxy- 

1 


peptidase 

•••CO~NII-CH-COOir 

1 

Catbepsin IV 

i 

1 

Jf 

11 

1 • 

.••cooii + NUr-cn-coon 


Protcinascs (endopcptidascs (15)) 

Carbonyl pro- 

[ (a) Pepsin 

1 n 

tei liases 

1 Catbepsin 

j ! 


I I 

1 •■•CO— NH-CII-CO-Nir--- 


1 (5) Trypsin 

i Jl 


Papain* 

n 


Catbepsin 

•••CO-Nll'ClI-COOH -fNH,--- 


11 

Imidoprotcin- 

Chymotryp- 

n 

uses 

si lit 

• ••CO-NII- CII-CO-NH--- 

"Jr 

R 

•■•COOH + Nm-CH-CO-NH--- 


* The component of papain that'liydrolyzcs benzoyi-Z-argininenmi 
f Chymotrypsin is designated an imidoproteinasc because ' ^ 
f-tyrosylglycincamide at the peptide linkage joining the tyrosyi an g > 
residues (unpublished experiments) and also hydrolyzes carbo en 
tyrosylglycinearaido (7). 
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in Cathepsin IV and liighly active toward carbobenzoxyglycyl- 
phenjdalanine. 

Additional support for this classification has been obtained by 
comparing the action of sevei'al enzymes upon two test substrates 
in a quantitative manner. Thus, the Cathepsins II of beef spleen, 
beef kidnej’-, and swine kidney are compared mth respect to their 
action on benzoylarginineamide and benzoyllysineamide (Table 
IX). The proteolytic quotient C'baa/C'bla was found to be es- 
sentiall}’’ the same (2.2 to 2.5). New determinations of the reaction 
velocity constants for the hydrolysis of the above substrates by 

Table IX 

Hydrolysis of Bcnzoyl-l-arginineamide and Benzoyl-Ulysineamide by 
Several Proteolytic Enzymes 


In all cases, except that of trypsin, cysteine was present in a concentra- 
tion of 0.01 niM per cc. of test solution and the temperature was 40°. In 
the experiments with trypsin, the temperature was 25°. 




C X 10> 

<?BAA 

Cbla 

Entymo 

pH 

Benroylar- 

ginine- 

amide 

Benzoylly- 

eineamide 

i 

Beef Spleen Cathepsin II 

4.7 

' 8.3 

3.8 

2.2 

“ kidney “ “ 

4.7 

8.7 

3.7 

2.3 

Swine “ “ “ ^ 

4.7 

27 

11 

2.5 

Trypsin 

7.4 

42 

20 

2.1 

Papain 

5.0 

167 

78 

2.1 



crystalline beef trypsin (c/. also (5)) gave a proteolytic quotient 
C'baa/C'bla of 2.1. Furthermore, with cji-steine-papain a pro- 
teolytic quotient of Cbaa/C'bla of 2.P was obtained. 

The similarity of the proteolytic quotients C'baa/C'bla for the 
five enzymes is the more striking since the enzymes compared differ 
in their pH optimum and activation behavior. In our opinion, 
this similarity exists because the five enzymes all act upon their 

= It was found that the proteolytic activity toward each substrate 
dropped to 30 per cent of the original value after treatment of a papain 
solution at pH 2 for 17 hours at 21°. The fact that the quotient C'baa/C'bla 
was unchanged indicates that the two substrates are split by the same 
enzymatic component of papain. 
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substrates bj' a similar reaction mechanism; they all are car- 
bonylproteinascs. 

The h3'drol3’sis of the substrates benzo3’lglycyl-/-arginineamide 
and benzojdglj'Cj’l-Mysineamide crj-stallinc trypsin has already 

Taiii.k X 

Comparison of Calhcpsins IV wiih Crystalline Carboxypeptidase 


In nil cases, except tlint of enrboxypeptidnse, C3’8tcine was present in a 
concentration of 0.01 mM per cc. of test solution and the temperature was 
40°. In the experiments with carboxj'peptidnse, the temperature was 25°. 


1 

1 

Eniymo 

pH 

cx 

Cftfbo- 

bonrory- 

rlycyM- 

phcnylftlft* 

nino 

: io> 

Carbo- 

bentoxy- 

Klycyl-/- 

t>TOsmo 

OcGP 

OCGT 

Beef spleen Cathepsin IV 

5.0 

2.5 

1.5 

wm 

'* kidney " 

5.1 

C.3 

4.0 


Swine " " " 

5.0 

34 

19 


Carboxypeptidase* 

7.7 

C570 

3020 

IB 


* This preparation was kept at 0° for over 1 year and thus had lost some 
activity. 


Table XI 

Comparison of Calhcpsin I Activity in Beef Spleen, Beef Kidney, and 

Stvinc Kidney 

No cysteine was added. Temperature, 25°; pH 5.3 to 5.5. 


Source of onrymo 

j 

Protein N 
per cc. tost 

Cfirbobcnroxy^NpIu- 

tamyl-f-phcnylnlanino 

Carliobonroty-f- 

glutamyM-tyrosino 

CCGP 

CCGT 


Bolution 

KX 10* 

CX 10> 

K X 10> 

CX10> 

Beef spleen 

mi 

7.2 

m 

14.7 

3.3 

n 

“ kidnej’ . . 

BiRH 

2.6 


6.2 

2.0 

IB 

Swine “ 

0.22 

3.5 

1.6 

7.0 

3.2 



been studied (16) and the quotient C'bgaa/C'bgla "'i's found to be 

1.8. This value is close to those given above for the qiiotien 

C'baa/Cbla- , . , . j 

In Table X the Cathei)sins IV of beef spleen, beef kidnej, anu 
swine kidne\' as well as ciystallinc carbox.ypcptidase from ee 
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pancreas are compared \sith respect to their action on carbo- 
benzoxyglycyl-J-phenylalanine and carbobenzoxyglycyW-tyrosine. 
It will be noted that the proteolytic quotient Ccgp/Ccgt was found 
to be 1.6 to 1.8. Here again en33Tnes are compared which differ 
with respect to pH optima and activation behavior but which be- 
long to the same group of carboxypeptidases. 

The proteolytic quotients C'ggp/C'cgt for the hydrolysis of car- 
bobenzoxy-f-glutamyl-l-phenylalanine and carbobenzoxy-?-glu- 
tamyl-l-tjwosine bj' the Cathepsins I of beef spleen, beef kidney, 
and swine kidney were found to be 0.42, 0.48, and 0.50, respectively 
(Table XI), thus indicating that the phenylalanine-containing 
substrate is h3^drolyzed at a rate one-half of that of the tyrosine- 
containing substrate. It \vill be recalled that in the case of 
Cathepsin IV the phenylalanine-containing substrate was hy- 
drolyzed at nearly twice the rate of the hydrolysis of the tyrosine- 
containing substrate. This difference in the quotients for Cathep- 
sin I and Cathepsin IV indicates that these two enzymes have 
different mechanisms of action, and serves as added support for the 
classification of Cathepsin I and Cathepsin IV in separate classes 
(Table VIII). 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Mr. Maurice 
Rapport for valuable assistance in this investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The beef spleen cathepsin solutions were prepared as described 
in a previous paper (2). The same procedure was employed for 
the preparation of beef kidney cathepsin and swine kidney cathep- 
sin. Crystalline trypsin was prepared according to the directions 
of Kunitz and Northrop (17). Crystalline carboxj'^peptidase was 
prepared by the method of Anson (18). The papain preparation 
was obtained as described in a previous paper (19). 

The course of enzymatic hydrolysis w^as followed by means of 
amino nitrogen determinations and the microtitration method of 
Grassmann and Heyde. The substrate concentration was 0.05 
WM per cc. of the test solution in all cases. The pH was adjusted 
by means of citrate buffers (near pH 5) and by means of phosphate 
buffers (near pH 7). 
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STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF HYDROGEN 
TRANSPORT IN ANIMAL TISSUES 

IV. THE SUCCINOXIDASE SYSTEM* 

Br V. R. POTTER 

{From ihc McArdle Memorial Laboratory. Medical School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madtson) 

(Received for publication, May 5, 1941) 

The “homogenimtion” method for studying toe oxidations 
(li has been used for the study of the suceinoxidase system (2, 3) 
S^ffords a simple method for 

endogenous respiration, and superimpose e heretofore to 

breaLum of fumarate. It has not been 

know whether an enzyme has been damage ® ^ 

preparation, because the determination of the 

zyme in the original intact tissue has not een m • further 

sWy attempts to answer this question and ^ ‘ 

apphcation of the >'togemsatio„ techmque^^^^^^^^ 

succinoxidase system in the light of . „r,;n+g of 

available since the earlier publication. e w 

the paper have arisen from the fact that cyoc to methylene 

prepared in relatively pure form (4), an e systems and 

blue has been shown to stimulate some succmoxi known 

to inhibit others (5). The succinoxidase system as 

is made up of at least three components; namely, succinic dehy 

drogenase, cytochrome c, and cytochrome oxi ase. 

expekimental 

E«spme-Eat liver which had been tehly “ g 

diluted with 9 volumes of ice-cold m/30 so*um 
7.4, was used unless otherwise indicated. This matenal 

referred to as a “homogenate.” 

* This investigation was supported by the Jonathan Bowman Fund 
Cancer Research. 
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Stthslrafes — Eastman sodium succinate was brought to pH 7.4 
before use. Merck’s hydroquinonc was reciystallizcd from water. 

Cytochrome c — Tiic preparation was carried out according to 
Kciiin and Ilartrec (4) e.\ccpt that the final product was dialyzed 
against distilled water instead of 1 per cent sodium chloride, since 
it was found that chloride inhibits the succinoxidase system. 

Apparatus — O.vygen uptnke was measured in a conventional 
Warburg apparatus at 24'’, which was the temperature at which 
the spectrophotometric rate measurements were carried out. 
Alkali cups were used e.xcept when otherwise specified, and in these 
cases parallel experiments proved they' were unnecessary'. Side 
arms were not used except in experiments with hydroquinone. 
Alt results arc reported in terms of the Qo,‘, i-c-, oxygen uptake per 
mg. of dry’ tissue per hour. Readings were taken every' 10 nunutes 
and the linear rate was chosen. The rate of cytochrome c reduc- 
tion was studied by' means of a Cenco-Sheard spcctrophotelom- 
eter (0, 7). 


Cytochrome c and Dilution E^ccl 

At a tissue dilution of about 1 : 100 the endogenous respiration is 
abolished and added succinate is oxidized to fumaratc at a rate 
which is proportional to the amount of tissue added. Potter and 
Elvehjem defined the dilution effect as "the lowering of tM 
Qot w'hich occurs -when tissue suspensions are diluted” (1) and ob- 
serv'cd that it occurred in the case of endogenous respiration 
the presence of added glucose or lactate but not in the case of ad 
succinate (1, 2). Elliott and Greig (3) confinned the latter pom . 
Since it is generally agreed that cytochrome c is a part of the 
cinoxidase system (3) and since this compound is water-solu e, 
one w'ould expect to obtain a dilution effect in the case o e 
succinoxidase system owing to the diffusion of cy'tochrome c away 
from the tissue particles. Moreover, added cytochrome wou 
expected to raise the Qq, of the system. The date in Fig. co 
firm the latter prediction but not the former. It is demons ra 
that cytochrome c raises the Qo, of the preparation, ‘ but 
same Qo, is observed w'ith different amounts of the homogena 
dilution effect is demonstrated by these data. Since it is no 

1 In the presence of Bucoinato; the endogenous respiration is no 
by the addition of cytochrome c to this preparation. 
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Bible to measure the Qo, of concentrated suspensions of the homo- 
genate owing to limitations in the rate of oxygen diffusion, the 
caution effect can only be studied over a rather narrow range of 
tissue concentrations when homogenates are used. In order to 
determine whether a dilution effect had occurred when intact cells 
were homogenized, it therefore became necessaiy to compare the 
rate of oxygen uptake due to the succinoxidase system in intact 



Fig. 1. The effect of cytochrome c on the succinoxidase system in a liver 
homogenate at dilutions of 1:100 and 1:150. Each flask contained 0.3 ml. 
of 0.25 M sodium phosphate, pH 7.4, 0.3 ml. of 0.5 m sodium succinate, pH 
<•4, plus various amounts of 10“* m cytochrome c as indicated, plus 0.2 ml. 
(indicated by X) or 0.3 ml. (indicated by O ) of 10 per cent liver homogenate, 
plus water to make 3.0 ml. 

cells with the same system in comparable homogenized cells. Al- 
though it is not possible to rule out endogenous respiration and 
side reactions in the intact cells, it is possible to get a maximum 
Qo, which one would not expect to exceed ivith disintegrated cells. 
Data from such an experiment are shoivn in Fig. 2. The minced 
liver was obtained by using a special mincer^ adjusted to give the 
critical particle size needed to permit adequate inward diffusion of 

• Seevers, M. H., and Shideman, F. E., Science, 94, 351 (1941). 
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oxygen with minimum loss of cytochrome due to outward diffu- 
sion. That both conditions were well met is demonstrated by the 
data. A comparison of the minced tissue with the homogenized 
tissue in the absence of added cytochrome shows that a marked 
loss of activity has occurred in the case of the disintegrated cells. 
That this loss in activit}’^ is onl 3 ' a simple dilution effect is demon- 
.strated bj’ the fact that the addition of cj’tochrome c to the homo- 



Fio. 2. Evidence for n dilution effect in tlie succinoxidase system ue 
ft loss of cytochrome c. Minced tissue (O), versus homogenized tissue i 
in ftir (continuous line) nnd in oxygen (broken line). Each flask con ai 
phosphate, succinate, and water as in Fig. 1, plus cytochrome as m le 
plus homogenate or mince equivalent to 20 mg. of fresh liver. 


genate restores the Qo, approximately to the level ^ ^ 
cells. The latter value here obtained is in fairlj' good agreen 
with the values obtained b}^ Rosenthal (8) with lit er s ices.^ 

The ])revious absence of a dilution effect (1-3) as we ^ 
deduced from Fig. 1 may be e.xplained on the assump 
homogenate consists of particles of protoplasm w'hic i j 

fied into two main categories: (a) particles which are so large 
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i ^ ,.nTinnf diiYuse out and thus maintains an effective 

jr;crc*a«o„ and ® tL^Xrl't “aSS S 

£ 1 tetter terra. In addition to the t,vo types of part cles listed 
a££“£ppeara that there are parMes rrnth 

outside rvhieh lack ^ et^na- 

rrith cytochrome e .n oytoehrome is due 

tion "the succin*itG yoi ^ • i • xu rtc/ii* i<: nmirrins 

te the cytochrome originally conteined ,n n. 

mainly in the larger particles, *A“;i”j\tf£SVoves 
We shall now mention a number of facts, 
the above hypothesis but which cdlectevely ^'’.Xen «£! 

courae implicit in the '’yP“‘''7 “ " “„o„ i„L absence of 
port proceeds via cytochrome c, and that even 

added cytochrome c the transport is present no 

Chrome c which is — techl«Sof such 

investigator has been able to stat ^ j„,,pior)pd a Quantitative 
a system. However, we have SsTma^^ by 

method for cytochrome c and on the ba ^ 

Mr. K. P. DuBois it can be shown that the eytocMome 

of each flask, when none is used. FroL 

proximately 2 X 10 mole when g- . c required 

this it can be calculated that the amoun } 
to saturate the dispersed succinoxi ase sys approximates 

suiting cytochrome molanty m t ® This fact is 

the cytochrome molanty m the “turnover number” 

considered to be rather 4000 according to 

of cytochrome c (9) in the intact , i i or in the case of the 
thesl data. The fact that it is ‘^^^^^^erably lower 

homogenized cells is by no means a re ec 1 

enzyr^es involved but is simply due to the fact that they 

dispersed in a larger volume. _ _ in the liver 

Given the amount of cytochrome ongma y p added 

tissue, one can plot Qo, against total cy oc ro 
cytochr»me.ashasbeen doneinF®. 1 aud2. Ttatos 
I ta Pig. 3, wiW a greatty expanded absevsa. and .t is apparent 
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tlie Qo, does not extrapolate to zero at zero cytochrome concentra- 
tion. Tliis observation is also readily explained on the basis of 
variation in particle size. 

The hypothesis vill also explain certain paradoxical results 
which wore obtained when the rate of ci'tochrome c reduction was 
measured spcctromctricallj’. When these rates were calculated in 
terms of oxygen uptake, they were always lower than the obsen'ed 
rates as measured in the Warburg apparatus, although the rate of 
reduction of cytochrome c .should not be slower than the over-all 
rate of oxygen uptake. Although this observation as well as the 



Flo. 3. Extrapolation to zero cytochrome concentration in the succinoxi- 
dnso Bj’atcm. Each flask contained phosphate, succinate, and water as in 
Fig. 1, plus 0.3 ml. of 10 per cent liver homogenate containing 2 X 10 
mole of cytochrome c, plus various amounts of added cytochrome to give 
the values indicated. 

preceding one could also bo c.xplained on the basis of an alternate 
transport mechanism, the proposed explanation seems more m 
harmony with all of the facts. For instance, the fact that tie 
oxj’^gon uptake is completely inhibited c^'anide at a concen ra 
tion bettvecn 10~® and 10~^ iu supports the idea that cytochrome 
c is an obligatory component of the system. 

It is easy to prove that the activit}’ of the succinoxid^ sj's m 
is bound uj) in particles which vaiy greatly in size. When a 
per cent liver homogenate was centrifuged for 10 minutes a "va 
ing speeds and the supernatant fluid was assayed for gj. 

in the presence of an excess of c 3 'tochrome c, it was fonn m 
50 per cent of the activity was sedimented at a spec o 
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«5no H p M At a speed of 3500 h.p.m. over 90 per cent of the ac- 

tmty was satented, Farttar experiments mth m 

opntrifuce were made through the courtesy of Dr. H. Lundgren. 
Sir crotriluglng at 23,000 h.p.m. tor 40 minutes no succinosidase 
"Srbftoefted in the supernatant by the Warburg 
Onlv the smallest traces of succinic dehydrogenase were detectable 
by tasprroSetric technique and it was showm that cytochrome 
oxidase was also present in similar amounts 
Exneriments analogous to those listed up P 

dot Lder various conditions but those which h";® ^een reported 
were carried out under as nearly optimum conditions as Possible, 
rttlt subsequent to ‘"a 
have to do with the selection ol the buffer medium « 

+hat Rinser-nbospbate (calcium-free) gave much lower uptake 

that Ringer pnospnn .'u „ NaOH). The reason was 

than sodium phosphate (NaHjPU plus ;r.HiKitorv The 

traced to the chloride ion which is 

cMoride effect is not due to hypertonicity. n i , j ^ 

is perhaps less surprising in view of ^ ™„nd 

.todies (10) “M" "er-totLri^ffeLce 

blwe^n potessiL phosphate and soto ^ bftte 

7.4 was used because it is physiological and because g 
rates than pH 7.0 or 8.2. The molarity of the 
increased or decreased by 50 per cent wi ^ ou a because of 

larger changes gave marked f or 
recent work by Colowick ei al. (11, 1 ) § increase in rate 

minus glucose were also tried as activa or sufficient mag- 

■ was found. The homogenates apparently 

nesium, phosphatase, experiments! this 

tors, if necessary, were not lumtmg. ® , qwinele and 

paper were completed, unpublished wor ' ^ ^ gtrongly 

Elvehiem has shown that the calcium ion ^ 

activates the succinoxidase system in homogen ^ 

employed here. We have confirmed their **^*’“‘“^16 

have found that at 24“ the calcium e ec is a calcium 

even with twice crystallized sodium succina ■ 

is effectively present in the experiments earned 

cated by tie relation between the rates iwth and without adue 

calcium at the two temperatures. 
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EJfcc! of Acid Prccipilalion 

The iiKital mofhocl for (lie preparation of the succinoxidasc sj's- 
tenr is to bring a phosphate extract of the tissue to a pH of 1.5 to 



Duration of add trentraent 

Fio. 4. The cfTect of ncid precipitation (pH 4.0) on 
cytochrome oxidase. Each flask cont.ninod phosphate and rva er ^ 

1, plus 0.5 ml. of 10~‘ M cytochrome c and 0.4 ml. of 10 per cen ivcr 
cnate which had undergone various amounts of treatment,^ p us • , 

0.5 M succinate (indicated by 0) or 0.3 ml. of 0.1 M acid 

by X). The enzymes were precipitated by adding 0.5 ml. ° 22 °. 

to 10 ml. of homogenate to give a pH of 4.6. The the 

After the indicated periods of time 2 ml. portions were r\i of 

whole and brought to pH 7.4 with 1 N NaOH. An Lntrols. The 

sodium acetate, pll 7.4, was added to the unprccipi ^ mixture 

rate of autoxidation of hydroquinone was zero liomogcnate had 

which was identical with the others o.xccpt that the ' before 

been in a boiling water bath for 10 minutes, then re jnutes of 

being used. The Qo, for hydroquinone is based on the first 
oxygen uptake, since it is not linear. 
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.6, at whicli point an abundant precipitate forms. This is cen- 
rifuged down and rasuspeJided in phosphate for use (9, 13, 14). 
The homogenate used in the preceding section afforded an ex- 
jellent opportunitj^ to test the effect of acid treatment on the sue- 
dnoxidasc system. Fig. 4 shows that a marked loss in activity 
results from the aeid precipitation and that both cytochrome 
oxidase and succinic dehydrogenase are damaged by the acid. 
The homogenization technique makes it possible to compare the 
activity of the partially "purified” product with the untreated 
preparation. A similar e.xperiment carried out at 5° resulted in 
much less damage to the enzymes, as might be expected. 

Effect of Methylene Blue 

The effect of methylene blue on the succinoxidase system is of 
particular interest at the present in view of the newer knowledge 
concerning cytochrome c reduction (15). The fact that certain 
preparations can be obtained which will reduce methylene blue but 
not cytochrome c has been used as evidence that an extra carrier 
occurs between the dehydrogenase and cytochrome c (9, 16). 
Various repoids in the literature have given conflicting information 
regarding the stimulatory or inhibitory effect of methylene blue on 
the succinoxidase S 3 'steni (5). A large number of experiments by 
the author have shown that the reports can all be explained on the 
basis of the simple fact that methylene blue inhibits a complete 
succinoxidase S 3 '’stem and stimulates an incomplete succinoxidase 
system. This fact probabl 3 ' holds for the coenzyrae S 3 '^stems as 
well, in which similar effects by methylene blue have been noted by 
the author (17). It is apparent that a succinoxidase system can 
be incomplete in a number of wa 3 '^s. Thus it can be deficient in 
cytochrome c, succinic deh3’-drogenase, or c3''tQchrorae oxidase. 
In Pig. 5, the upper curve demonstrates inhibition of a complete 
S3"stem, while the lower curve shows stimulation in a S 5 '’stera in 
which the oxidase has been blocked by cyanide. The middle 
curve represents a system which is incomplete owing to cytochrome 
deficiency. Since the system contains a small amount of cyto- 
chrome, the curve is the resultant of both stimulation and inhibi- 
tion. In Fig. 6 it is seen that methylene blue stimulates a suc- 
cinoxidase system which is incomplete because of damage b 3 ’' aeid 
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(probably denatiimtion) and also because of cytochrome deficiency. 
From these studies the eonelusion cmerge.s that data in the liter- 
ature which show stimulation of the succinoxidase system by 
luethj'lene blue arc privia fade evidence that the sj'stem was in- 
complete. Since many studies have involved acid precipitation, 
incompleteness probabli' arose from damage due to acid as well as 



Fig. 5. The effect of methylene blue on various 
complete, cytochromc-deficiont, and with the oxidase bloc 'C y ^ ^ 
Each flask contained phosphate, succinate, and water ns in , jj, 

ml. of 10 per cent liver homogenate and methylene blue as m i ■ ^ ^ 
addition the flasks contained cytochrome and cyanide as o ow • i 
ml. of 10- M cytochrome per flask, no cyanide; f 

cyanide; X, 0.3 ml. of neutral 0.01 M sodium cyanide, ^onlkallv.a p 

in the center cups. 


m cytochrome deficiency'. Spontaneous denatura lo 
0 to occur. From the coenzyme e.\periroents (li) 
sly that the same conclusion may apply to the coenzy 

ns ftS wdi. norrif^r IS siso 

rhe inefficiency of methylene blue ns n 6 addition of 
monstroted in Kg. 6 , from which it .s seen that the ndtun 
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methylene blue raised the Qo, of the cyanide-blocked system to a 
level slightly below that to which the complete system is lowered 
by the dye. From the data given it can be calculated that cyto- 
chrome c is about 1900 times more effective than methylene blue 
in this system. 



Fig. 6. The effects of methylene blue and cytochrome c on acid-pre- 
cipitated succinoxidasc. The effect of acid precipitation on the methylene 
blue reducing power. Each flask contained phosphate, succinate, and 
water as in Fig. 1, plus 1.0 ml. of 10 per cent liver homogenate, plus cyto- 
.chrome as indicated. X (continuous line), acid-precipitated enzyme (40 
minutes at pH 4.6, see Fig. 4); X (broken line), same as above, plus 1 X 10“^ 
mole of methylene blue (see Fig. 5); O, untreated enzyme plus sodium ace- 
tate as in Fig. 4 plus 1 X I0~® mole of methylene blue. The Qoi of 1.0 ml. 
of untreated homogenate in a complete system is too rapid to measure but 
may be inferred from Figs. 1 and 2. The cross-hatched area indicates 
the extent of the endogenous respiration at this dilution as obtained from 
three separate controls. 


DISCUSSION 

It is apparent from the data presented that an intact cell is not 
a neces.sary condition for the effective functioning of the succin- 
oxidase .system. The possibility remains that there is a smaller 
architectural entity which is a functional unit in the system, and 
many of the properties seem to coincide ■with those which have 
been ascribed to mitochondria by Bensley (18). There is no 
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reason for believing that the succinoxidasc sj’stem is unique in its 
ability to function in a disintegrated cell preparation which is 
properly supplemented. The main ditTcrence between this system 
and the roenzyme .systems is that there are two more soluble 
biocatalysts in the latter, namely the dehj'drogena.«e and the co- 
enzyme, and both of these are undoubtedly limiting factors in the 
coenzyme systems in homogenates. Evidence is at hand that the 
link between the coenzyme and cj’tochromc c is closch' comparable 
with succinic dehydrogenase and both arc probably associated 
with the solid particles with which this study has dealt. There 
is reason to believe that both maj' be flavoproteins analogous to 
the cytochrome c reductase which has been obtained in soluble 
form from j’cast b}’ Haas, Horcckcr, and Hogness (15). Since 
the latter reacts directly with cytochrome c, it has been proved 
that no intermediate link is required. In view of the non-phj'sio- 
logical character of methylene blue as compared wnth cytochrome 
c it seems undesirable to place too much emphasis on e.vperimenfs 
in which the ability of an cnzjme preparation to reduce cyto- 
chrome c has somehow been lost, while the ability to reduce meth- 
ylene blue has boon retained (9, IG). It is not impossible that the 
specific property of cytochrome c reduction may be lost by a de- 
naturation process which leaves a portion of the non-specific dye- 
reducing property' intact. This assumption deserves at least as 
much consideration ns the assumption that a hypothetical third 
biocatalyst is an intermediary between the dehydrogenase and 
cytochrome c. 


SUMMAHY 

1 . The succinoxidasc system was studied by use of a preparation 
of homogenized rat liver in high dilution, at which endogenous 
respiration wms eliminated. 

2. The liver homogenate oxidized succinate less rapidly than an 
equivalent weight of intact cells, as represented by a liver mince. 
This was considered to be evidence of a dilution effect. lyhen t e 
molarity of cytochrome c in the diluted homogenate was raise to 
the molarity of cytochrome c in the intact tissue, the dilution e ec 
was eliminated and the Qo, was restored. Thus cytochrome c is 
probably the chief component which dififuses away from the sys m 
in the particles of the homogenate. 
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3. The usual method for preparing the succinoxidase system by 
precipitation at pH 4.6 results in the loss of most erf the enzyme 
activity, on the basis of comparison with the original tissue. 

4. The effect of methylene blue upon complete and incomplete 
succinoxidase sj'.stems was studied. It was shown that the dye 
inhibits a complete system and stimulates an incomplete system. 
The dye was shown to be about 1900 times less effective than cyto- 
chrome c as a hj'drogen carrier in this system. 

5. The results were discussed with reference to the mechanism 
of hydrogen transport in the succinoxidase system. 

The author takes this opportunity to thank Professor T. R. 
Hogness of the Universit}'^ of Chicago for helpful discussion in 
connection with this problem. 
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THE DISSOCIATION OF CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATES AND BICARBONATES 

Br ISIDOR GREENWALD 
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New York) 

(Received for publication, August 23, 1941) 

There is’ a steadily increasing amount of evidence that the salts 
of organic acids tvith calcium and with other bivalent cations 
behave as if incompletely dissociated in solution. This is par- 
ticularly marked with di- and tribasic acids, but is also to be 
observed with monobasic acids (1-8). It is, therefore, quite likely 
that carbonic acid should form CaHC 03 +, Ca(HC 03 ) 2 , or CaCOs, 
or any two, or all three, in solutions containing calcium. 

Greenberg and Moberg (9) suggested the possibility of the 
formation of complexes of carbonate with calcium or magnesium 
or rvith other substances in order to accoimt for the apparent low 
activity of the carbonic ion in sea water. The suggestion Avas 
rejected by Buch, Harvey, Wattenberg, and Gripenburg (10) and 
seems never to have been further tested. 

The experiments to be reported were of two kinds; ( 1 ) titration 
of H2CO3 in the presence of KCI and CaCh or MgCh; ( 2 ) determi- 
nation of the solubility of CaCOs in KCI and in KHCO3 solutions. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Ttiration Experiments — Into 50 ml. volumetric flasks, there were 
measured known volumes of HCl and MgCh, CaCh, or KCI solu- 
tions. After these were diluted to very nearly 50 ml., weighed 
amounts of KHCO 3 were introduced, and the flasks stoppered and 
shaken until complete solution and thorough mixing had been 
obtained. If necessary, HjO was added to the mark and the flasks 
Avere again inverted a feAv times. Alkaline mixtures were pre- 
pared by adding KHCO 3 to the MgCh or CaOh solutions and then 
adding NaOH solution and diluting to the mark. The pH was 
then determined Avith the Coleman glass electrode assembly. The 
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compo.sition of tlic mixtures and the results obtained in the pres- 
ence of MrCI: and of CaCl- arc given in Tables I and 11. The 
results of the measurements in KCI solutions are not presented 
because they agreed u-ith tho.se calculated for pK'i = 6.34 and 
pK's = 10. 10, taken from the data of Shedlovsky and Macinnes 
(II) and of Macinnes and Belcher (12). 

Soluhililij of CaCOi in KllCOi Solulions — In all but two of 
Experiments 1 to 13, .summarized in Table III, 25 mg. of a good 
grade of commercial c.i'. CaCOj were added to the 500 ml. of a 
solution conbiining known amounts of KCI, KHCO 3 , and HCl, 
with a total ionic concentmtion of 0.152. These solutions were 
contained in glass-stoppcrcd volumetric finsk.s. In one experiment 
50 mg. and i»i anotiicr 250 mg. of CaCOj were added as a check on 
the purity of t he substance. After the solutions had stood at room 
temperature for the number of days indicated, with occa.sional 
shaking, pll was determined with a glass electrode and the re- 
mainder of the solution was filtered through paper. The first 
fifth was di.scardcd and portions of the remainder were used for 
the determination of calcium by oxalate precipitation and per- 
manganate titration. With small concentrations of calcium, as 
much as 100 ml, of solution was acidified and evaporated to 15 ml. 
before precipitation. The total COj content was computed from 
the amount of bicarbonate added. In the case of the solutions not 
containing any bicarbonate, (COa"] was calculated from pH and 
[Ca'*^] in the following manner, suggested by Dr. R. K. Cannan. 

Since 


2(Ca-^l + [II+l = 2tCOrl + [HCOrl + [OH-J 

and since [H+] and [HjCOj] were negligible under the conditions 
employed, we may w-ritc 

2(Ca--] = [corl -h lco/1 + 'oiri 

A 1 


from which 


A''- 

2 ^ 7 +"^ 


tCOa"! = (2[Ca-^] - lOiri) 
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DISCUSSION 

Tilralion Experiments — ^As may be seen from Table I, the pH 
of the mixtures of KHCO3 and MgClj varied from 7.70 to 7.75, 
instead of being 8.22, as calculated from the dissociation constants. 
Mixtures containing added acid or alkali were, similarly, more acid 
than those in which KCl was used instead of MgCh. Attempts 
were made to formulate these differences as being due to the 
formation of Mg(HC03)2, MgCOa, and MgHC03+. The first was 
obviouslj’’ unsatisfactory and the other two gave values for the 
dissociation constants that varied, regularly, with the pH. This 
indicated the possibilit}'^ that both were formed and that the 
relative amount varied with the pH. 

If we let iS = 1 minus the equivalents of HCl or plus the equivalents 
of NaOH added in the presence of MgCh,* 5 = 1 minus the equiva- 
lents of HCl or plus the equivalents of NaOH per mole of total 
CO2 added in the presence of KCl of the same ionic strength and at 
the same pH. 

C = moles MgHCOj'*' 

^ [HilMgCO,! 

‘ IMgHCOj-^l 

and A = 

then AC — moles MgCOj 
and B — 6(1 — C — AC) + C -f 2AC, from which, 


(1 + 2A) - 6(1 + A) 

If we assume a value of K'a and let paH+ = p[H+], it is 
possible to calculate C, and from this, and the values for 
[total CO2], K'l, K' 2 , B, and [Mg++], the value of K'd.as. == 
[Mg++][HC03“]/[MgHC03+]. As may be seen from Table I, the 
assumption that pK'4 = 8.50 leads to values for ranging 

from 0.11 to 0.26. The two values that fall outside this range were 
obtained under conditions leading to the formation of ver}'^ small 
amount^ of complex. The twenty-one acceptable determinations 
led to an average value for K'd»ss = 0.17 ± 0.01, pK'aiss = 

‘ At the pH of these e.xperiments, the water correction was negligible. 



Table I 

Tilrali.'^ • 10 1 in Presence of MgCU, at Approximately 22'^ 
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Average K = tMg«-llHCOrl/tMgHCOrl = 0.17 ± 0.01; pK = 0.77 ±,0.02. 
• ABBuminB pK. =. -log (tH+HMgC0.1)/lMgHC0.+l = 8.50. 

\ tTOTTV IWQTIVnO. 
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0.77 ± 0.02. Actually the values are not known as accurately 
as these figures would indicate, for a change in the value of pK'^ 
to 8.40 makes jK'dUs. = 0.21 ± 0 . 01 . 

The lesser solubility of CaCOs restricted the range of observa- 
tions to be made in the presence of CaCh to the region in which 
complex formation is less marked. However, it was evident that 
mixtures containing CaCh were even more acid than were those 
containing MgCls in the same concentration (Table II). In terms 
of our theoi^'’, this might be due to a greater tendency to complex 
formation or to a greater dissociation of H+ from the former than 
from the latter. Both possibilities were explored and it was found 
that the more consistent values were obtained by assuming that 
pK '4 for CaHC 03 + == 7.90. With this value, it was found that 
A'diss. CaHC 03 + varied from 0.12 to 0.35. Except for one value, 
obtained under conditions under which very little complex was 
formed, the average was 0.16 ± 0.01; pK' = 0.80 ± 0.03. Just 
as with K'i-nt. MgHC 03 +, a change in the value of pK '4 to 7.80 
produces a change in the value of A'di.a, CaHC 03 +. With this 
assumption, the value becomes 0.19 db 0.02. 

From the values for pK'di» 8 . MHCO3+ and KU thus obtained, it 
is possible to calculate values for pK'aus. MCO3 as follows: 

pK'd,... MHCOj+ = pIM;++L+ plHCOrl - plMHCOj+l 

pKh = pH + plMCOd - p[MHCO,+l 

pK'd,,,. MHCO,+ - pK'i = p(M++l + p[HCO,-l - pH - plMCOd 

pK's « -PlHCOrl + pH + ptcorl 

pK'd,,.. MHCO,+ - pK', + pK'j = plM”-] + plCOrl - p[MCOd 

== pK'd..., MCOj 

The value for pK'du., MgCOs thus obtained is 2.37, which may 
be compared with the value for Mg oxalate, 2.55 at p ~ 0.2 and 
3.43 at p = 0, found by Cannan and ICibrick (2) and by Money and 
Davies (3) respectively. Similarly the value for pK'diss. CaCOa 
is 3.00, which is precisely that found by Money and Davies for Ca 
oxalate at p — 0. The value 5.33 previously reported by Green- 
wald ( 1 ) for CaCsOi may be too high, perhaps because mixed 
complexes of Ca oxalate and citrate were formed. 

Solubility of CaCOz — The value for the negative logarithm of 
the average value of the solubility product [Ca++][C 03 "] in KCI 
solution was 8.007. It was less than this in solutions containing 
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t Excluded from the average. 
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large amounts of KHCO3, indicating complex formation. The 
extent of this was calculated as follows: 


p[Ca++l = 8.007 - p[COrl 
[Total complexl = [total Caj — [Ca+^1 


[GaHCO,-^] 


(total comple.v] 

1 + {K'jm) 


K' — [Ca++][HC 03 ~]/[CaHC 03 ''‘] was then calculated in the 
usual manner. 


Table III 


Sobtbilily of CaCOt al Approximately 22'^ and it 0.162 


Experiment 

No. 

Days 

Total 

COi 

Hci 

X I0> 

pH 

Total 

Ca 

X 10« 

Appar~ 

ent 

pKa.p. 

CaCOa 

Assuming pK«.p. « 8,007 
and pKi =« 7.90 

CaHCOj* 
X KT 

lCa++]lHCO,i 

ICbHCOj*! 

X 10 

1 

21 


0.1 

8.85 

28.5 

8.09 



2* 

21 


0.2 

8.50 

45.5 

8.01 



3 

11 



9.53 

17.6 

8.01 



4 

11 



9.50 

19.5 

7.93 



5t 

3 



9.30 

21.0 

8.00 



Average . . 






8.007 



6 

18 

0.152 

4.86 

7.90 

3.28 

7.32 

1.30 

0.76 

7 

18 

0.122 

4.86 

7.80 

4.25 

7.61 

1.44 

1.37 

8 

18 

0.0912 

4.86 

7.67 

5.53 

7.75 

1.56 

1.70 

9 

18 

0.0608 

4.86 

7.40 

11.50 

7.89 

2.03 

1.42 

10 

120 

0.152 

9.72 

7.70 

7.06 

7.39 

3.28 

0.75 

11 

120 

0.122 

7.78 

7.58 

8.89 

7.51 

4.09 

0.80 

12 

120 

0.0912 

5.83 

7.70 

8.84 

7.51 

3.68 

0.67 

13 

120 

0.0608 

3.89 

7.52 

9.29 

7.86 

2,17 

1.72 


Average K' = [Ca++llHCOr]/[CaHCO,+l = 0.15 ± 0.02; pK - 0.82 
± 0.06. 

*50 mg. of CaCO,. 

t250 mg. of CaCOj. 

The average for all eight determinations was 0.15 ± 0.02, 
pK' = 0,82 ± 0.06 (Table III). Considering the numerous 
errors involved, these values are remarkably close to the value 
found in the titration experiments. 
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Physiological Significance — ^From the figures presented in this 
paper, it Avould appear that ultrafiltrates of plasma or serum con- 
taining 1 .25 niM of total Ca and 20 mM of BHCOa must contain 
about 0.14 mM of CaHC 03 + and 0.01 mM of CaCOa. It would 
appear, therefore, that the frog heart method of McLean and 
Hastings (13) may measure not [Ca++] but calcium available to 
the frog heart. In simple saline-bicarbonate solution, this may 
be Ca++, CallCOa"^, or CaCOa, or all of them. In serum or plasma, 
or their ultrafiltrates, it maj' include other complexes of calcium. 

SUMMARY 

In the presence of CaClj or of MgCIj, carbonic acid appears to 
have a greater Ii+ dissociation than in KCl solutions of similar 
ionic strength. The solubilitj' product [Ca++][COa"] appesirs to be 
greater in KHCOa solution than in KCl solutions. These differ- 
ences are believed to be due to the formation of complexes of the 
types MHCO 3 + and MCOa. There have been calculated values 
for 

. (Hi(MCO,l , , IM+^llHOy 

(^^^co,+] l^^^co.+l 

that arc quite consistent over great variations in pH, concentra- 
tions of total COj, and ratio of Ca, or Mg, to COj. 
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CARBON SBBOXIDE AND PROTEINS 

IV. THE HLTRACENTRIFUGAL BEHAVIOR SUBOXIDE- 

TREATED HORSE SERUM ALBUMIN 

By J L ONCLBY, WILLIAM F. ROSS, and ANN H. TRACY 

(from tU Chemical Laboratory of Radcliffe College, 

Zpartmenl of Physical Chemistry. Harvard Med^cal School, Boston) 

(Received for publication, September 11, 1941) 

In tte reaction between carbon subojade, 0 “O: 70 =^ 0 , 
and proteins, already described (1), 

etistence of from reaction with 

rr:;™p7® s°Lr°tbe ;bi Mro^U W 

respectively. The residual ketene linkage 
eitL with a molecule of water to form ^ 

a free carboxyl group or with another f | 

form a diamide, diester, or mixed derivative. In «>e earte wrx 
it was found that the reaction with water 

replacing original amino or phenolic groups '(J ^ Reaction 

The second possibility was not, however, elirain • 
ofl toeLte with additional side obam resides ^^gt be 

tnfromolecular if appropriate groups were su _ +v.o reaction 
reactive ketene linkage on the same protein sur ace, 
might be intermolecular if an a-i^o or phenolic ^ouprf an^he 
protein molecule approached the ketene i^^age 

molecular reaction of this kind wou tnolecular size 

protein molecules to give products with 
of the starting material, and further 

lead to a trimer,^ the probability of such extended reactions 
creasing with the compleidty of the molecules, however. 

* This investigation has been supported m part by grants from 

Rockefeller Foundation. j to irrlicate the producte 

» The terms dimer and trimer are free y used here to m p 

formed by the coupling o{_ 2 or 3 protein molecules by malonyi 

Polymerization refers to this process. 
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An nltracontrifngnl examination of carbon suboxide-treatcd 
horse serum all)umin has been made to determine the size distribu- 
tion of the treated protein. Fig. 1, li shows tlie sedimentation 
diagram obtained in the ultracentrifuge for a normal lot of the 
malonyl protein, and indicates that the bulk (about 84 per cent) 
of this material has a sedimentation constant = 4.5 X 10“”. 
The presence of faster sedimenting materials is also indicated, with 
about 12 per cent of the total j)rotcin liaving a sedimentation con- 
stant = G.c X 10““, and about 4 per cent having about 
8 X 10-“. 

The alxscncc of these fn.stcr sedimenting substances in the 
starting material is .shown by Fig. 1, A, the sedimentation diagram 
of the native protein used. The observed sedimentation constant 
for this material was .‘tiri.'ir = 4.1 X 10““. 

An ammonium sulfate fractionation of malonyl scrum albumin 
was undertaken in order to concentrate the faster sedimenting 


components. It was found that the concentration of these com- 
ponents was increased in the first fraction to precipitate (below 
1 .8 M (Nn4)5S09i the sedimentation diagram of this fraction being 
illustrated in Fig. 1, C. This fraction, representing 36 per cent 
of the total ])rotcin nitrogen, contained approximately 55 per cent 
of materials of sedimentation constant S26.‘’ir = 4.5 X 10 “> 30 
per cent of G.ti X 10““, and 15 per cent of 8.5 X 10““. In subse- 
quent fractions at higher ammonium sulfate concentrations, tie 
amount of faster sedimenting substances was greatly diminishe ■ 
The higher sedimentation constants observed here 
readily be explained by a more SA'mmetrical molecule of 70, 
to 80,000 molecular weight," since the sedimentation constant or 
a spherical molecule of this weight (the maximum possible va ue 
would be only 5.G to G.2 X 10““, unless the partial specific volume 
was considerably different from 0.75. Without additiona a a 
for the frictional ratio, ///o, and partial specific volume, v, it is no 
possible to calculate their molecular weights. In the a sence 
data for ///o, we maj"^ consider various possible .5. 1°" 

If we assume the frictional ratio ///o = 1-37 and ^ ~ • ’ 

obtained for normal serum albumin,^ ive find that the se im 


> Tlie molecular weight of the malonyl scrum ^"“because of 

ic about 10 per cent greater than the untreated , ggetion.) 

he weight of added malonyl groups. (See the experimental scct.o ; 

> Mehl, J. W., and Oncley, J. L., unpublished observations. 
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tion constants 4.5, 6.0, and 8.i X 10~'® correspond to molecular 
weights of 80,000, 150,000, and 210,000, respectively, or ap- 
proximatei}'’ 1, 2, and 3 times the molecular weight of native horse 
serum albumin. This assumption of similar values for the fric- 
tional ratios of all these molecules would seem to be unjustified, 
however. Another possible interpretation is that both sedimen- 
tation constants, 6.9 and 8.5 X 10 ~*^, represent molecules of about 



Fig. 1. Ultracentrifuge sedimentation diagrams The ordinates repre- 
sent refractive index gradient, the abscissas, distance from the center of 
rotation (in cm.). The time after reaching full speed (in minutes) = (. 
A represents native horse serum albumin, t = 100; B, unfractionated carbon 
suboxide-treated serum albumin, Preparation CSA-7 , 1 ~ 60;C, fractionated 
carbon suboxide-treated serum albumin, Preparation CSA-6, Fraction A, 
t = 60; D, carbon dioxide-treated serum albumin, Preparation CO^A-2, 
i ~ 100. These diagrams are tracings of the schlieren photographs. 

160,000 molecular weight. We then would obtain f/fo values of 
1.41 and 1.16, respectively, for these molecules if we continue to 
assume v = 0.748. The most probable values for the axial ratio, 
«/5, and the hydration, w, of normal serum albumin may be taken 
as a/5 = 5 and to = 0.2 gm. of water per gm. of dry protein (2). 
If we assume the hydration to be unchanged, then the///o values 
just obtained give us axial ratios of a/b = 6 and 2,6, respectively, 
which are reasonable ratios for possible dimer molecules. 
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The possibility that incipient dcnaturation, which may have 
occurred during the preparation of malonyl serum albumin, is 
partly responsible for the inhomogeneity of the product has been 
considered. That the malonjd protein is freely soluble in water at 
its isoelectric point indicates that little dcnaturation has taken 
place. To clarify this point further scrum albumin was treated 
nith CO 2 under conditions parallel to those used in the CA 
reaction. The pH, however, was 9.6 instead of 7.5, and the reac- 
tion period was extended from 1 to 2 hours (Table I, Preparation 
COiSA-2). Even under these conditions no indication of poly- 
merization was observ'cd (Fig. 1, D). An e-xperiment at pH 8.0 
for 2 hours was likewise negative (Preparation CO:SA-l). 

The existence of polymerized protein molecules would be in 
agreement Avith the interpretation prc\aously adopted for the 
carbon suboxidc reaction (1). The dimer having a molecular 
weight of about 160,000 would be analogous to malonyidiglycine, 
the compound obtained from the reaction of carbon suboxide with 
gtycinc. The trimer, if present, would result from a further reac- 
tion of the dimer. 


BXPEniMENTAL 

Carbon Suboxidc Horse Scrum Albumin {Preparation CSA-6) 
Carbohydrate-free crystalline horse serum albumin was treated 
at pH 7.5 with 0.4 mole of carbon subojude per gm. atom of nitro- 
gen over a period of 1 hour (1). The purified product had an 
amino to total nitrogen ratio of 0.008 and contained 0.080 mole 
of malonic acid per gm. atom of nitrogen. 

Preparation CSA-7 — This W’as a similar preparation in which 
the amino to total nitrogen ratio was 0.004 and the content of 
malonic acid per gm. atom of nitrogen 0.099. 

Fractionation of C^Oz Horse Serum Albumin — ^The apparatus 
sho^vn in Fig. 2 has been found satisfactory for the diffusion of 
salt across a cellophane membrane into small volumes of protm 
solution. The membrane rvas held beriveen the openings of t e 
flasks A and B by rubber washers and clamps fitted over t e 
ring necks. The smaller flask of 30 ml. capacity, into w ic 
extended a suitable stirring de^^ce, W'as filled^ with the pro em 
solution, and ammonium sulfate "was dialyzed in from the arger 
225 ml. flask. 
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With this apparatus, ammonium sulfate solution of pH 5.9 
was dialyzed against maionyl serum albumin Preparation CSA -6 
to give four fractions,^ as follows: Fraction A, 0 to 1.8 M-in (NH 4 )t- 
SO 4 containing 36 per cent of the protein nitrogen; Fraction B, 
1.9 to 2.2 »r, 35 per cent; Fraction C, 2.2 to 2.5 M, 17 per cent; 
Fraction D, 2.5 to 4.1 m, 6 per cent. These fractions were purified 
by dialysis and prepared for the ultracentrifuge as described below. 

Carbon Dioxide Treatment of Native Serum Albumin — ^The data 
for the preparations are presented in Table I. The experimental 
procedure was the same as that in the C 3 O 2 reaction. 



Fig. 2. Apparatus for small scale dialysis experiments (see the text) 

Vltracentrifuge Experiments — ^The ultracentiifuge, of the air- 
driven type (3), was equipped with an optical system of the Philpot 
schlieren type (4), and was run at a speed of 54,000 r.p.m. with a 
cell 15 mm. high and a solution thickness of 10 mm. A General 
Electric type H -6 mercury arc lamp, unfiltered, was the light 
source, and Eastman Contrast Process plates were used for photo- 
graphing the sedimentation diagrams. 1 per cent protein solu- 

^ The first carbon euboxide-treated serum albumin preparation to be 
studied in the ultracentrifuge, and the fractionation of this material, gave 
results which were not in agreement with those recorded here, the sedimen- 
tation constants observed for these solutions always being considerably 
smaller, and the apparent diffusion constants (as measured by the width of 
the sedimenting boundary) being smaller also. The interpretation of these 
earlier results is not clear. All later results have yielded consistent data in 
good agreement with those recorded here. 
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tions in 0.2 M potassium chloride were employed for the ultra- 
centrifuge analyses. Since the addition of potassium chloride 
often caused the solution to become slightly cloudy, approxi- 
matel}’ 0.1 ml. of 0.5 x potassium li^-droxide was added to bring 
the pH up to 5.2 from d.G, the point of minimum solubility of 
malonyl scrum albumin. The sedimentation constants, of 
these solutions have been corrected to the density and \dscosity 
of water at 20° (assuming a partial specific volume, v, of 0.748), 
but not to zero protein concentration. 


Taiii.e 1 

Carbon Ihoxitlc Treatment of Native Scrum Albumin 


Prcpfvmtion No» 

mmm 

COiSA-l 

COiSA-2 

Protein, gm. 


'■H 

0.5 

Initial volume, ml. 




Length of reaction, hrs. 

1.0 

2 0 


pH. 

7.5 


9.5 

Gas added, ml.. 

218 

■H 



SU.MMARY 

The product from the reaction of carbon suboxide vith horse 
enim albumin has been found by ultraccntrifugal nnalj’sis to 
ontain an appreciable jiroportion of materials sedimenting faster 
lian normal serum albumin. 

This faster sedimenting material, consisting of two discrete 
omponents, can be interpreted as rcj)rcscnting a dimer of some- 
’hat elongated shape and cither an almost symmetrical dimer or 
n elongated trimer. This interpretation of the reaction of carbon 
suboxide with proteins is in agreement with mechanisms already 
postulated. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF NICOTINIC ACED BY THE RAT 
By W. J. DANN 

{From the Deparlmenl oj Physiology and Pharmacology, Duke Vniversily 
School of Medicine, Durham, Norik Carolina) 

(Received for publication, August 28, 1941) 

Attempts to demonstrate the synthesis of nicotinic acid by rats 
subsisting on a diet containing little of this factor have provided 
suggestive evidence that such synthesis does occur. Shourie and 
Swaminathan (1) performed balance experiments in which the 
nicotinic acid intake and excretion were measured and they re- 
ported an excess of excretion over intake, but their findings are 
open to criticism on account of the method used by them for 
estimating nicotinic acid. Charcoal was used in treating urine 
hydrolysates and extracts of solid matter, and the extracts were 
not fully decolorized before the Konig reaction was applied; each 
of these points means the introduction of serious error (2, 3). 
Another type of evidence was produced by Dann and Kohn (4), 
who found that rats growng on a diet low in nicotinic acid S3'’nthe- 
sized and laid do\vn in their tissues V factor (coenzymes I and II) 
containing more nicotinic acid than was being ingested. In this 
paper new evidence will be presented which is based on the increase 
of nicotinic acid in the tissues of rats growing quite rapidly on diets 
verj' low in nicotinic acid. This increase has been demonstrated 
by direct analysis of the tissues for nicotinic acid and the results 
are therefore not open to the objection which may be urged against 
those based on V factor measurements; namely, that V factor in the 
body of the rat might have been increased at the expense of 
nicotinic acid which was initially present. 

Experiments on Synthesis — Jukes (5) has reported raising and 
breeding rats on a diet in which the vitamin B complex was pro- 
vided in the form of synthetic thiamine chloride, riboflavin, 
pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, nicotinic acid, and choline chloride. 
For the experiments described below nicotinic acid was omitted 
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Synthesis of Nicotinic Acid 


from the diet of Jukes and otlier minor modifications were made 
so that our basal diet (Diet S-1) was composed as follows: Labco 
casein 1000 gm., sucrose 2400 gm., cottonseed oil 320 gm., B. D. S. 
salts’ 280 gm., choline chloride 2 gm., thiamine chloride 10 mg., 
riboflavin 20 mg., pyridoxine 10 mg., calcium pantothenate 120 
mg., and 2-mcthyl-l ,4-naphthohydroquinonc diacetate 5 mg. 
This diet was supplemented daily for each rat with 1 drop of a 
mixture of equal volumes of cod liver oil and wheat germ oil given 
by pipette. The casein was the only component containing 
nicotinic acid; it contained 2.1 y per gm.; therefore the complete 
diet contained 0.525 7 of nicotinic acid per gm. 

In a preliminary experiment twenty weanling rats of the Vander- 
bilt strain (7) were put on Diet S-1 when 25 days old, with an 
average weight of 4G gm. Both sexes were represented and there 
were nine pairs of litter mates matched in sex and weight. The 
rats were divided into two groups, of wliich those in Group 1 
received only water and the basal diet, while those in Group 2 
each received in addition 1 mg. of nicotinic acid daily in solution 
froma dropping pipette. During the course of t lie experiment three 
rats died following lung infections, one from Group 2 and two from 
Group 1. Eight of the matched pairs sunnved the experimental 
period of G3 days. During this period there was no significant 
dilTercnce in the weight increases of the two groups, and all of the 
survivors appeared to be vigorous and healthy. 

Five of the rats which had received Diet S-1 vithout added 
nicotinic acid were killed for nicotinic acid determinations on liver, 
kidney cortex, and muscle. The levels observed did not differ 
significantly from those reported for adult rats of this strain raised 
on a stock diet (3). Tlie mean nicotinic acid content of the whole 
liver of these rats was 1290 7, compared with 410 7 in the whole 
livers of weanlings (average for eight rats). Thus the mean 
increase in nicotinic acid content of the whole liver of these rats 
during 63 days on Diet S-1 was close to 880 7- Measurement 0 
the food intake of the rats showed that the average ingestion 0 
nicotinic acid in the diet over the whole 63 da}' period was 550 j- 
Hence the evidence of the liver strongly suggested that these ra 
had been synthesizing nicotinic acid. 

* Made to tho formula of Drummond and Watson (6). 
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A further experiment was then made in order to establish beyond 
reasonable doubt that synthesis occurs on this diet and to gain 
some idea of the amount of nicotinic acid synthesized. From four 
litters of rats weaned at 21 days the males were segregated and 
given a stock diet, ^^^len 25 to 28 days old, litter mate pairs of 
closely similar weight were chosen and one from each pair assigned 
to each of two groups. All the rats in Group 1 were ^led at once 
for estimation of the total nicotinic acid content of the bod}’' as 
described below. Those in Group 2 were housed in separate cages 
and given Diet S-1 and water; the food intake was followed daily. 
After 4 weeks they were killed for the estimation of the body nico- 
timc acid. 

In order to estimate its total nicotinic acid content, the rat was 
killed by a blow on the head and immersed in a 10 per cent BaS 
suspension to remove the hair. The carcass was rinsed in water 
and dried and then passed five or six times through a meat grinder, 
until the minced tissue appeared to be thoroughly mixed. From 
15 to 30 gm. of the tissue were then weighed and transferred to a 
Waring blendor^ wth the required volume of water to make a final 
volume of 250 ml. The tissue was homogenized and the suspen- 
sion allowed to stand for 5 minutes in order to permit the dispersed 
air to separate from it. 10 ml. aliquots of the suspension were 
taken for digestion with HCl and determination of the nicotinic 
acid as already described (3). From the nicotinic acid content of 
the aliquot the total nicotinic acid content of the rat was calcu- 
lated. The data, together \vith the nicotinic acid intake of each 
rat fed Diet S-1, are collected in Table I. Assuming that at the 
beginning of the experiment each rat in Group 2 had a total body 
nicotinic acid content equal to that of its litter mate in Group 1, 
then synthesis of nicotinic acid had occurred at least to the amount 
given in the last column of Table I. 

Sii£ of Synthesis — Although the observations described above 
gave clear evidence that the rats synthesized nicotinic acid when 
fed Diet S-1, they provided no clue to the place where the synthesis 
occurred. The most immediate question here was whether the 
synthesis was carried out by microorganisms in the intestinal canal 
or occurred uithin the tissues of the rat. In order to obtain 

’ Obtained from the Fisher Scientific Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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information on this question an experiment ivas arranged in which 
sulfaguanidine was added to Diet S-1 as a moans of decreasing 


Tahi.k 1 

Dcmonstralion of Synthcais of Nicotinic Acid by the Rat 
Each pair of rats on tlic same line is a litter mate pair. The rat in Group 
1 was killed at weaning for determination of tlie total body nicotinic acid 
content. The rat in Group 2 was maintained on Diet S-1 for 4 weeks and 
then treated similarly. 


Group 1 

Group 2 

Hnl No. 

Njcotinic nci(! 
)n bod^’ nt 
\^cAntn;; 

nnt No. 

Kirotinic ftcjd 
m hfltr 

2S fl on 

Did S-l 

Njcotintc Acid 
ini^cstcd in 
2S da>8 

Nicotmic 

eynthwir^d 
in bod> 

1 

mff. 


r\Q. 

ng 

nj. 

1 

2.7 

1 

s.o 

mSM 

5.2 

2 

2.5 

2 

7.3 


4.7 

3 1 

2.6 

3 

7.2 

0.14 

4.5 

4 

2.0 i 

4 

7.8 

0.13 

5.1 

5 

2.5 

5 

8.7 

0.15 

G.O 

C 

2 2 

G 

7.1 

0.12 

4 8 

7 

2 1 

'7 

6.8 

0.11 

4.6 

S 

I 4 

s 

6.3 

0.10 

4.8 

Mean 

2.3 


1 7.4 

0.13 

5.0 


Tajii.k II 

Effect on Rat Growth of Addition of 1 Per Cent Sulfagitanidinc or i Per Cent 
Sulfaguanidine -k 1 Mg. of Nicotinic Acid Daily to Diet S-t 



Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Diet 

S-1 

s-1 + 1% 

Bulfaguani- 
dino i 

S-1 -f 1% , 

sulfnguatii- 

dine 

Nicotinic acid supplement per day, 



1 

nig . 

Mean weight incre.asc after 42 

None 

None 

days, gm. 

164 

84 

79 ^ 


greatly the numbers of intestinal bacteria and thcrefoie a so 
amount of nicotinic acid whicii could be produced by them. 

A test experiment showed that the addition of sul aguam 
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to Diet S-1 caused a decrease in the rate of growth of rats on this 
diet. Tliis might have been due to a suppression of intestinal 
S3mthesis of nicotinic acid, or to some other cause such as a direct 
toxic action of the drug on the rat. To decide between these 
possibilities the follo\ving experiment was performed. Young 
male rats 25 daj's old were di\dded into three groups, so that each 
group contained one rat from each of ten trios of matched litter 
mates, and the rats were individually housed. Group A received 
Diet S-1; Groups B and C received Diet S-1 with 1 per cent of 
added sulfaguanidine. Each rat in Group C was given in addition 
a daily dose of 1 mg. of nicotinic acid in solution from a pipette. 
The results of the experiment are shown in Table II. The effect 
of the sulfaguanidine was to decrease the rate of growth, but the 
addition of nicotinic acid at the same time did not counteract the 
effect of the sulfaguanidine. 

From this result it was concluded that the effect of sulfa- 
guanidine was not due to a suppression of intestinal synthesis of 
nicotinic acid; and since the drug largely decreased the number of 
intestinal microorganisms, it was also concluded that no important 
part of the synthesis of nicotinic acid by rats on Diet S-1 took 
place in the intestine. 


SOTIMARY 

It has been shown by direct measurement of the bodj' nicotinic 
acid of rats growing on a diet low in nicotinic acid that the rats were 
able to synthesize nicotinic acid. During the 2nd month of life, 
while they ingested about 5 7 of nicotinic acid daily, the body 
content increased daily by an average amount of the order of 
200 7. No measurements of nicotinic acid in the urine and feces 
were made, but it has been shown by Perlzweig and Huff^ that 
excretion of nicotinic acid by the rat continues even when none is 
ingested; therefore the figures for body increase less ingestion 
represent a minimum figure for the amount of synthesis. 

The evidence obtained suggests that the place of synthesis is 
'vithin the body of the rat, and that it is not due to the symbiotic 
activity of microorganisms in the intestine. 

This evidence appears to leave no doubt that nicotinic acid is 
not a vitamin for the rat, as has been suggested in the past (8). 

’Huff, J., and Perlzweig, W. A., J . Biol. Chem., in press. 
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My thanks arc due to the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
for the support of this work, and to Merck and Company, Inc., 
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THE SYNTHESIS AND BREAKDOWN OF LIVER PHOS- 
PHOLIPID IN VITRO WITH RADIOACTIVE 
PHOSPHORUS AS INDICATOR* 

By M. C. PISHLER, ALVIN TAUROG, I. PERLMAN, and 
I. L. GHAIKOFP 

{From the Division of Physiology, Universily of California Medical 
School, Berkeley) 

(Received for publication, September 22, 1941) 

The conversion of phosphate marked by the inclusion of radio- 
active phosphorus to labeled phospholipid has been used to com- 
pare phospholipid activities of various tissues in the intact animal 
(1-4). Although it has been suggested that tissues with higher 
activities possess the power of synthesizing phospholipid, it is 
recognized that in a complex system such as the intact animal it is 
not possible to differentiate wth certainty between actual synthesis 
by a tissue and its capacity to remove formed phospholipid from 
the plasma. Moreover, it is difficult to assess the synthetic 
capacities of tissues with low activities, such as muscle and brain, 
for it is possible that they derive appreciable amounts of phos- 
pholipid from tissues that show high activities. 

The present investigation shows that phospholipid synthesis can 
he detected in surviving liver slices. This was made possible by 
the use of radioactive phosphorus as a labeling device; the sensi- 
tivity of the radioactive procedure for measuring, phospholipid is 
such as to permit the accurate determination of traces of newly 
formed phospholipid. By this means it is now feasible to investi- 
gate the phospholipid metabolism of each tissue independently. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Male rats weighing between 180 and 220 gm. were sacrificed by a 
blow on the back of the neck and their livers rapidly removed. 

Aided by a grant from tbe Research Board of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Slices were prepared from the liver, and about 300 mg. of these 
were thou carefully selected for uniformity and thickness, blotted 
on filter paper, weighed quicklj”, and transferred to a 50 cc. Erlen- 
meycr flask containing 5 cc. of a bicarbonate-Ringer’s solution. 
The flasks were then placed in a constant temperature bath 
maintained at ST". 

The bicarbonatc-Ringcr’s solution was prepared according to 
Krebs and ircnscicit’s method (5).' ICH.PO 4 provided the only 
source of phosphorus in the solution. Enough radioactive phos- 
phorus was used to provide 0.25 to 0.5 microcuric of radioactivity’ 
per 5 cc. of solution. Each 5 cc. of solution contained 0.80 mg. of 
KII5PO4 or 0.18 mg. of phosphorus. The bicarbonate-Ringer’s 
solution was saturated with a gas mixture consisting of 5 per cent 
CO3 and 05 jicr cent 0;, and the atmosphere above the solution was 
displaced with this gas mixture immediate^' after the addition of 
the slices to the flask. The pll of the solution was adjusted to 
7.4 to 7.5 just before the addition of the slices. In a series of runs 
it was found that the pll at the end of 4 hours did not fall below 7.2. 

Extraction of Phospholipid from Tissue Slices — Since the newly 
synthesized phospholipid was measured by its radioacti\'ity, it was 
necessary to effect a complete separation between phospholipid and 
other phosphorus compounds. In these experiments the ratio of 
inorganic P” to phospholipid P” is ob\'iously far greater than that 
encountered in studies involving the liver of the intact animal. 
Special precautions were therefore necessary to avoid contamina- 
tion of radiophospholipid with inorganic radiophosphorus. 

The contents of the flask, consisting of 5 cc. of bicarbonat^ 
Ringer’s solution and about 300 mg. of liver slices, w'ere transferred 
quantitatively to a vessel containing 150 cc. of 3:1 alcohol-ether 
mixture. A flocculent precipitate appeared at this point, whic 
consisted of tissue protein; and since it was highlj’^ radioactive, 1 
also contained a large portion of the inorganic phosphate an 
probably other salts of the bicarbonate-Ringer's solution. The en 
tire mixture was placed in a hot water bath maintained at 55 or 


I In an earlier study (0) use was made of a phosphatc-Ringer s so “ 
Since the incorporation of labeled phosphate into phospholipid was 
measured, it was found desirable to employ a medium containing 

small amounts of phosphate. _ „»„rr>d with 

» I microcurie = 4 X 10‘ arbitrary radioactive units, as measu 

the Geiger counter. 
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2 hours and then filtered. The residue was reextracted with 100 
cc. of the alcohol-ether solution for 1 hour and the mixture filtered. 
The combined extracts were concentrated under reduced pressure 
at 55°. The last stages of the concentration were allowed to pro- 
ceed in an atmosphere of CO 2 until a volume of about 1 cc. was 
reached. At this point salts settle out; apparently a further sepa- 
ration of inorganic phosphorus occurs during concentration of the 
alcohol-ether extracts. 

Ethyl ether was now added to the small residue in the concen- 
tration flasks, and the whole was thoroughly shaken and its con- 
tents quantitatively transferred to a glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer 
flask with a small side arm. The Erlenmeyer flask was rested on 
its side in a suitably constructed wooden rack to allow the aqueous 
laj'er to settle to the bottom. The supernatant ether layer was 
then poured off, while the heavier aqueous la 5 '^er was caught in the 
side arm. An Erlenmeyer flask with a side arm used in this man- 
ner serves as a convenient separating device and is less cumbersome 
than the separatory funnel. The aqueous phase Avas extracted 
tnice more in this manner by shaking with ethyl ether. The final 
aqueous residue was radioactive and contained most of the remain- 
ing inorganic phosphate. 

It was frequently observed that ether extracts obtained as above 
were not clear. It seemed possible that small droplets of water 
were suspended in the ether and that this water contained appreci- 
able amounts of inorganic phosphate. In order to remove this 
turbidity, the extracts were concentrated in vacuo at room tem- 
perature to a volume of about 10 or 15 cc. During this concen- 
tration a second aqueous phase usually appeared, leaving the ether 
solution above it quite clear. The concentration was carried out in 
an Erlenmeyer flask with a side arm, in order to facilitate the 
separation of the two layers. The aqueous residue was washed 
several times with ethyl ether. The ether extracts were then 
combined. They were quite clear and practically free of con- 
taminating inorganic phosphate. 

One further precaution was adopted to insure that none of the 
radioactivity of the ether layer was due to inorganic phosphate. 
The combined ether extracts were evaporated in vacuo at room 
temperature to a volume of about 15 or 20 cc., and about 100 mg. 
of finely powdered non-radioactive NaaHPOi added. The mix- 
ture was violently agitated for 5 to 10 minutes. After the solid 
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materinl had settled, the ether solution ■was decanted into another 
flask. The NajHPO^ residue was shaken two or three times with 
fresh portions of ether; these were decanted as before and added to 
the original ether extract. This new ether solution was now con- 
centrated to a volume of about 15 to 20 cc., a fresh portion of inert 
NaiHPO* added, and the shaking and extracting repeated as above. 
The washing of the ether with inert Na:HPO< was repeated until 
the salt obtained after removal of the ether showed negligible 
radioactivitj'. A similar treatment with a saturated solution of 
NajHP 04 was finally cnrricrl out. The phospholipids in the ether 
solution were isolated and their radioactinty determined in the 
manner prc\dously described (1). 

The separation of radioactive inorganic phosphate from phos- 
pholipid was thus effected bj' the following steps: (1) diluting the 
reaction mixture vdth a large volume of an alcohol-ether mixture, 
whereby a considerable portion of the polar material precipitates 
out; (2) concentrating the alcohol-ether extract, a procedure that 
brings about a further precipitation of salts; (3) extracting the 
phospholipid from the residue with ethyl ether in w’hich inorganic 
phosphate is not soluble even in the presence of phospholipid; 
(4) clarifying the ether solution bj' evaporating it to a small volume 
(at this point a water phase gcncrall}' appeared, wliich permitted a 
further separation of inorganic phosphate) ; (5) remo\dng the last 
'> traces of inorganic phosphate by several ■washings with inert 
NajHPO^. This last procedure allows for an exchange of anj 
radioactive inorganic phosphate present in the ether solution with 
the relativelj’ huge amounts of added inert inorganic phosphate. 

As a check on the separation of inorganic phosphate from phos- 
pholipid, the s3'nthcsis of radiophospholipid ■was examined at zero 
time as follow's: liver slices were added to a bicarbonate-Ringer s 
solution containing inorganic phosphate. Immediately therea er 
the entire mixture was poured into an alcohol-ether solution an 
phospholipids isolated in the manner described above. A neg i 
gible quantity of the radioactivity was recovered in the iso a e 
phospholipids. 

Results 

Synthesis of Labeled Phospholipid by Liver Slices The 
of radiophospholipid by excised liver slices is show'n m a 
Labeled phospholipid w'as measured at 1, 2, and 4 ours. 
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Columns 3 and 4 are sho'tvn the percentages of the initial radio- 
activity recovered as phospholipid per gm. of wet and dry tissue,® 

Tabx^ I 


Synthesis of Labeled Phospholipid in Isolated Liver Slices of Normal Rats 


Rat No. 

Time inter- 
val 

Added P« recovered as 
piiospholipid 

Inorganic P of bicarbonate- 
Ringar's solution converted to 
phospholipid X 10“ 



Per gm. wefc 

Per gm, dried 

Pfirgrn, wet 

Per gm. dried 



tieauo 

tissue 

tissue 

tissue 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

j (6) 

(6) 


hr9. 

percent 


I mff. 

niff. 

L-1 

1 

0.68 


1.2 

1 5.2 

L-2 

I 

0.75 


1.4 

1 5.8 

L-3 

1 

0.71 

i 3.0 

1.3 

5.4 

L-109 

1 

0.88 


1.6 

6.7 

L-110 

1 

1.3 


2.3 

9.9 

L4U ’ 

1 

1.2 

5.0 

2.2 

9.0 

L-112 

1 

1.2 

6.0 

2.2 

9.0 

L-105 

2 

3.2 

13 

5.8 

23 

L-106 

2 

3.5 

15 

6.3 

27 

L407 

2 

2.6 

11 

4.7 

20 

L40S 

2 

4.5 1 

19 j 

8.1 

34 

IM 

2 

2.2 ' 

9.2 ! 

4.0 

17 

L-5 

2 

2.4 

10 

4.3 

18 

L-6 

2 

2.8 

12 

5.0 

22 

L-7 

2 

2.6 

11 i 

4.7 

20 

L-8 

2 

2.9 

12 

5.2 

22 

L-9 

2 

2.5 

11 

4.5 

20 

L-10 

4 

6.2 

22 

9.4 

40 

L-11 

4 

4.9 

21 

8.8 ! 

38 

L-12 

4 

4.3 

18 

7.8 

32 

L-101 

4 

5.4 

23 

9.7 i 

41 

L-102 

4 

8.9 

37 

16.0 i 

67 

L-103 

4 

6.7 

24 

10.0 

43 

L-104 

4 

5.2 

22 

9.4 

40 


* Each bath had approximately 300 mg. of liver slices in 5 cc. of bicar- 
bonate-Ringer’s solution containing 0.18 mg. of P. 


respectively. In Columns 5 and 6 is calculated the actual number 
of mg. of the added phosphorus in the bicarbonate-Ringer’s solu- 

‘ It should be noted here that the amount of liver slices as well as the 
^ount of added phosphorus was kept constant in each vessel throughout 
this investigation. If this were not so, direct comparisons could not be 
made. 
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tion «mt had been converted to phospholipid. This does not 
represent tJie total amount of phosphorus converted to phos- 
pholipid, since the inorpnic phosjihatc a.s well as oUjer phosphorus 
precursors of phospholipid in the liver slices lias been disregarded. 


Tauix ir 

(Comparison of P/mpholtpid fiynlhesis by Liicr Slices and Homogenised Liter 
Vomiumsotik eliown in tiic horizontal rows were made on the same liver. 


lint No. 


Timp m bath 


Acltlctl I’o recovered ns phospholipid per 
gm. vet weight 


1 * 

2* 

3* 

't 

r, 

0 

7 

8 
fl 

10 

ir> 

10 

17 

18 
11 
12 

13 

14 


Arf, 


Liter alicoa 


p«T cenl 


Iloinogenired liver 


pereenl 


4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 


4.9 

0.0 

G.O 

0.0 

5.8 

0.1 

3.G 

0 0 

G.O 

0.0 

3.7 

0.0 

5.7 

0.1 

4.8 

0.3 

4.5 

I 0.1 

4 8 

0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

I 

00 

1 

0.0 


0.0 


^ Liver ground by hand in an agate mortar. All others \tere homogen- 
ized in stainless steel apparatus. 


Synthesis of Labeled Phospholipid by Homogenized Liver — In order 
to determine the effects of cell destruction, homogenized liver was 
prepared after the manner of Potter and Elvehiem (7) . A stainless 
steel apparatus similar to that described by Colowick, Welch, and 
Coii (8) was employed. 1 gm. of rat liver was homogenized with 
4 cc. of non-radioactive bicarbonate-Ilinger’s solution. 1 ce. of 
this suspension w'as added to 4 cc. of the radioactive bicarbonate- 
Ringcr’s solution prepared as above. In several cases, slices and 
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homogenized preparations were made from the sarne liver, and the 
phospholipid synthesis effected by them was determined simul- 
taneously. Histological examination of homogenized prepara- 
tions showed destruction of about 80 to 90 per cent of the liver cells. 
Table II shows the complete inability of destroyed hepatic cells to 
effect phospholipid synthesis. In order to rule out possible effects 
of metal, several samples of homogenized liver were prepared by 
grinding in an agate mortar, but these too failed to show phos- 
pholipid formation. 

Decomposition of Phospholipid in Isolated Liner Slices — ^Two 
measures of phospholipid breakdoma were examined in liver slices; 
(1) decreases in total phospholipid as determined with micro- 


Table III 

Breakdown of Phospholipids in Liver Slices 


Rat No. 

i 

ifcthod of following phospholipid 
decomposition 

^ Per cent of value at 0 hr, 

(100 per cent) 

j 1 hr. 

3 brs. 

6 hrs. 

4 

Labeled phospholipid 

98 

81 

! 66 

8-A 

tt (t 

97 

80 

1 72 

8-B 

te 

97 

88 

77 

7 

n u 

101 

86 

77 

7 

Total phospholipid 

104 

76 

68 

9 

Labeled phospholipid 

101 

83 

79 

9 

Total phospholipid 

100 

77 

81 


oxidative procedures (9), and (2) decreases of recently synthesized 
phospholipid that had been labeled with radiophosphorus. The 
latter measures the loss of radiophosphorus from the phospholipid 
molecule. 

Rats were sacrificed 6 hours after the intraperitoneal injection of 
radioactive phosphorus. At this time considerable labeled phos- 
pholipid is deposited in the liver. About 350 mg, of slices were 
placed in flasks containing 5 cc. of Ringer’s solution and treated as 
described above. The breakdown of phospholipid, both total 'and 
that recently synthesized from the injection of radiophosphorus, 
was then determined in each flask at intervals of 0, 1, 3, and 6 
hours. 

Practically no loss of phospholipid was observed at the 1st hour 
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ELECTROPHORETIC MEASUREMENTS ON NORMAL 
HUMAN PLASMA 

By DAN H. MOORE and JOHN LYNN 

[From the Deportments of Anatomy and Neurology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York) 

(Received for publication, August 5, 1941) 

Comparative electrophoretic data on normal and pathological 
human plasmas have been published by a number of investigators 
(1-5). Normal human plasmas produce similar electrophoretic 
patterns, but the total number of cases published has not lent 
itself to establishing a normal range. If the electrophoretic 
method is to be of value in diagnosis or in measuring the alteration 
of the plasma picture, such as is observed in certain diseases, it is 
essential to ascertain the limits of variation in normal human 
plasma patterns. This paper represents a study of the electro- 
phoretic patterns of twelve additional normal human plasmas and 
statistical treatment of a total of twenty-five directed toward the 
establishment of criteria for evaluating human plasmas. The 
mobilities of the plasma components were coi^idered outside the 
scope of this discussion, although the values obtained on the twelve 
plasmas are included. Also, a heretofore unmentioned small 
component running ahead of the albumin is described. 

BKPEEIMENTAL 

The samples of plasma from non-fasting, normal laboratory 
workers of both sexes between 20 and 40 years of age were com- 
pared under equivalent conditions by the electrophoretic pro- 
cedure. They were diluted 1 :4 with a buffer consisting of 0.025 m 
lithium diethyl barbiturate, 0.025 m diethylbarbituric acid, and 
0.025 M lithium chloride, at pH approximately 7.8, and dialj^zed 
against 1 liter for 1 day and then 2 liters for a 2nd day. The 
electrophoretic patterns obtained by the scanning method of 
Longsworth (6) were projected, magnified, and traced, and the 
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areas under the peaks were measured by means of a planhneler. 
This procedure was repeated twee in order to minimize the errors 
made in tracing and measuring the areas. It rvas foiwd that the 
area measurements could be repeated to wthin about 4 per cent. 
The dascending patterns of all components except the ^-globulin 
were used. Inasmuch as the anomalous pattern of the descending 
/5-boundary rendered measurements inaccurate, the ascending 
pattern was jrreferred. 

Since with the bulTcr .solutioas used it is impossible to separate in 
a reasonable time the y-globulin from the S- and e-boundaties of the 
buffer, the values given for the y- include those for the «-boundary. 
This buffer boundary is knowm to bo much less on the descending 
side than on the ascending side, because much of the protein re- 
mains immobile on the ascending side and produces an erroneously 
high 7 -boundnrv (7). It is found, however, that the agreement 
between ascending and descending «-g}obnlin and fibrinogen areas 
is fair, indicating that only a small amount of the globulins remains 
at the S-boundnry’, 


Results 


The results arc collected in Table I and the standard deviations 
are figured for each set of values. Fig. 1 gives n graphic repre- 
sentation of the deviations for each of the components. 

It is important to point out that the pattern for one plasma 
sample contains both a highest and a lowest component, and t a 
no two of the highest components appear in the same pattern an 
likewise no two of the lowest components appear in the same pa 
torn. This indicates that the variation of concentration in re- 
duced by dilution and dialysis was small, because such variations 
would cause uniformly high or uniformly low areas for all com 
ponents of an individual pattern. It is not certain, however, 
the area represented by a component is an accurate raeasuremen 
of its nitrogen concentration, since the area depends on the pro u 
of the specific inde.x of refraction of each component an i c 


centration. q™dder 

In Table II arc collected data of Longsworth cf al. \ h 
(2), and the present series from which averages, stan ar , 
tions, and coefficients of variation are figured. ^ From a ® ^ 
theory of random sampling it is possible to estimate e p 
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limits Mthin which various percentages of all normals should be 
found. Table III contains such estimates for three different per- 
centages. From these data it should be understood that an anal- 
ysis of a number of plasmas on any pathological condition should 

Table I 


Relative Concentrations and Mobilities of Components of Twelve Normal 

Plasmas 


Experiment 

No. 

Areas, arbitrary 
units 

Albumin* 

Globulin 



^-Globulin (ascending) 

Albumin 





Mobilities X 10® 

sec. 

volt 

per — 

cm. 

’a 

Albumin 

Globulin 

.s 

"B 

ja 

o 

O 

h 

Albumin 

c 

e> 

u 

o 

c 

‘k, 

rS 

Albumin 

.s 

o 

5 

Albumin 

c 

S 

s 

J3 

< 

.£ 

3 

pQ 

O 

9 

S 

d 

3 

pO 

o 

9 

ca 

Fibrinogen 

C 

3 

Sl 

o 

9 

247 

1387 

954 

433 

2.44 



2 

0.135 

6.4 

5.3 

3.3 

2.4 

0.7 

249 

1485 


559 

1.92 



y^ 

m 

6.3 

4.8 

3.5 

1.8 

0.2 

251 

1211 


463 

1,87 


0.234 

y^ 

m 

6.4 



1.8 

0.0 

253 

1385 

866 

519 

1.96 


^ i 

y^ 

0.188 

6.5 

4.9 

3.3 

2.4 

0.6 

255 

1344 

810 

534 

1.92 




Wl 

7.1 

5.4 

2.9 

1.9 

0.5 

342 

1431 




y^ 


y|^ 

n ! i 

6.3 

4.7 

3.1 

1.8 

0.4 

345 



495 

2.09 

y|g 



« 1 1 

6.7 

4.9 

3.3 

2.4 

0.9 

349 

1492 


611 

1.63 

ylg 


0.079 

W ! 

6.3 

4.5 

3.2 

2.2 

0.5 

513 

1421 

829 

592 

1.52 

y|R 



w!' 

6.4 

4.7 

2.7 

1.5 

0.2 

514 

1195 

»«al 

415 

2.23 




0.173 

6.9 

5.3 

3.4 

2.2 

0.6 

516 

1341 

825 

BicI 

ran 


^ ! 


lattra 

7.2 

5.3 

3.5 

2.1 

0.4 

519 

1210 

680 

530 

m 


]g| 

0.110 

0.257 

7.3 

5.3 

3,6 

2.1 

0.3 

Average f. . 

1359 

847 


1.94 

0.126 

0.220 

0.081 

0.178 

6.6 

5.0 

3.3 

2.1 

0.4 

S.D.J 

103 

84.2 


0.29 

0.024 

0.038 

0.019 

lilgw 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

c. V., %§. 

7.6 

10 

ui 

15 

19 

17 

23 

25 

6 

6 

9 

14 

(75) 


! * Calculated on serum bases. 

I t Average = arithmetic mean — Xx/N = x. 

j t Standard deviation = Vzfa: — x)-/{N — 1). 

'( § Coefficient of variation = s.n./average. 

I 

'i be made before too much significance is placed on a pattern ap- 
pearing abnormal but still falling within the estimated limits for 
I normals. 

In all of these normal plasma patterns there was observed a 
small component having a mobility of about 18 X 10~® cm./sec. 
'Ij per volt/ cm. which is here referred to as the ij component. Unless 
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Fig ! 'I'he 
pnltP 
T = •, 


^ 7 



of twelve nonnal plasma 
•.uHn; P = /3-globulin; 


Sximi, 


Lo- 
Scudd 
This ^ 

Average 

s.D 

CocfTiv-' '■ 
tion, %, 


..^Pallems 

• Y-Globulin 
Albumin 

' 0.21 
0.17 
0.19 

19 


* Data 
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a photograph was taken within 26 minutes after the voltage was 
applied, this boundary migrated out of view. Fig. 2, a illustrates 
this component in the plasma diluted 1:4 and Fig. 2, h shows the 
same plasma undiluted. The component appears in the un- 
diluted plasma about 12 times as large as it does in that diluted 


Ta,ble III 

Estimated Confidence Limits* for 68, 9i.B, and 99.7 Per Cent of All Normal 

Human Plasma 



Albumin a‘GIobuUn 

Globulin Albumin 

/5-GlobuUn ! 
Albumin j 

1 ’ 

Fibrinogen 
; Albumin 

•y-Globulin 

Albumin 

Percent ..j 

68 

S4.5 

99.7 j 68 j94.5 

99.7 

n 


m 




Upper 
limit. . . 
Lower 
limit... 

j2.39 

|1.59 

2.79 

1.10 

3. 46!o. 15^.19 
^0.520.090.05| 

! 

0.24 

1 

0.00 

0.26 

0.16 

1 

1 

|o.32 

0.10 

! 1 

p o 

o 

>.4 H-t 

|o.ll|o.l4'0.17! 

! 1 ' ^ 

p.050.020,00 

(III 

1 

0.25|o.30;0.39 

0.13j0.08|0.00 


* Confidence limits are based upon estimations of standard errors of 
random samples. This theory does not imply that for the 99.7 per cent 
limits one must find three cases out of 1000 at the calculated limits, but 
that if there are more than three cases per 1000 outside these limits they 

are not normal. 

SEx = standard error of average = SD/y/N — 1 

SEat, — " “ “ standard deviation =» SD/^2{N — 1) 

X = arithmetic mean 

X + kSEx = estimated upper limit of average for indicated percentage of 
all cases 

X — kSEx - estimated lower limit of average for indicated percentage of 
all cases 

SD kSBsD = estimated maximiun of standard deviation 
X + kSEx -h k{SD + kSEso) - estimated upper limit of indicated per- 
centage of all cases 

X — kSEx — k{SD kSEso) — estimated lower limit of indicated per- 
centage of all cases 

k is given values of 1, 2, and 3 to calculate the limits for 68, 94.5, and 99.7 
per cent, respectively, of all cases 

1:4 and is much larger on the descending than on the ascending 
side. It is found in all human serum and plasma which have been 
investigated in this laboratorj’^, but varies in amount from in- 
dividual to individual. It is not observed in the presence of any 
other buffers (phosphate, borate, phosphate alkali) so far tried, 
except barbiturate; neither could it be observed with a 1 :4 diluted 
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plasma when the barbiturate was increased to 0.1 jf. An attempt 
was made to analyze this component by subjecting it to chemical 
tests. It gave a negative carbohydrate test but precipitated in 
both alcohol and acetone. Kjcldahl nitrogen determinations were 
not made because of the nitrogen introduced by the barbiturate 
buffer. Since the v component occurred only when this buffer 
was used, it is evidently a comple.\ of some of the constituents of 
the senim and the buffer. If the barbiturate buffer is dialyzed 



Fig. 2, a Fig. 2, b 

Fig. 2. Electrophoresis patterns showing fast component for normal 
plasma, after 8.4 volts per cm. were applied for 17 minutes. Left, ascend- 
ing; right, descending. Fig. 2, a, diluted 1:4 with barbiturate bufiet. 
Fig. 2, 6, undiluted. .4 = albumin; 01 = globulin; >; = n component. 


awaj’’, the component ajiparently di.ssoeiatcs and is probablj' free 
and small enough to dialyze away also, because after the separate 
fraction was dialyzed against running water it could not apm e 
detected. This along with the fact that its concentration m 
creases so rapidly with increasing serum concentration is in ica n e 
of association-dissociation equilibrium. Also, the fact mat i 
curs so much more pronouncedly on the descending si e, m ^ 
presence of serum, than on the ascending side, in 
serum, supports this explanation (8). Plasma was wi ® ’ 
water-soluble and w'ater-insoluble fractions and in two expe 
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the ij component appeared only with the water-soluble fraction. 
The water-insoluble fraction, however, was analyzed only at low 
concentrations, because of the difficulty in rcdissolving it in the 
barbiturate buffer at pH 7.8. 

We express our appreciation to Sheila Goldsmith, Gladys Gans, 
and Maiy Wicks for their technical assistance, and our indebted- 
ness to Dr. A. B. Gutman, Dr. Michael Heidelberger, and to Mr. 
Engle Devendorf for their interest and valuable criticisms. 

SUMM.\RY 

1. Electrophoretic data on twelve additional normal human 
plasmas arc presented and a statistical treatment of the variations 
of electrophoretic components in twenty-five normal human 
plasmas is made. 

2. Mention is made of a previously unobserved small compo- 
nent with high mobility usiiallj’^ occurring in plasma and serum in 
the presence of a barbiturate buffer. 
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THE ESTIMATION OF ADENINE 
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Adenine has been determined gravimetrically as the picrate 
almost as long as the substance has been known. In 1890 Bruhns 
(1) described many of the properties of adenine and hypoxanthine, 
and worked out a procedure for their separation based ostensibly 
on the much greater solubilit5'- of hypoxanthine picrate as com- 
pared with adenine picrate. This method has been used exten- 
sively with good results (2, 3), although Wulff (4) soon found that 
the solubility of hypoxanthine picrate is very much less than 
Bruhns had supposed; the separation actually depends upon the 
fact that solutions of this substance can remain supersaturated 
for long periods. 

According to Bruhns, a saturated solution of adenine picrate 
in water at 15-20° contains 5.2 mg. of adenine nitrogen per 100 cc. 
In the precipitation of this substance by the addition of a satu- 
rated solution of sodium picrate, the loss is inconsiderable because 
of the excess reagent. The loss incurred by washing the precipi- 
tate with water, however, becomes prohibitively large when the 
attempt is made to adapt the gravimetric method to the deter- 
mination of small amounts of adenine. In working with 2 or 3 
mg. of adenine nitrogen it has been the experience of workers in 
this laboratory that only about 90 per cent of the original material 
could be recovered. Tests with various organic liquids (e.jj., 
ethyl alcohol, acetone, eth3d acetate, 25 per cent acetic acid) have 
failed to disclose any washing medium that will remove the excess 
sodium picrate without dissolving a considerable amount of the 
precipitate. 

The only substitute for the gravimetric determination of adenine 
as the picrate heretofore proposed is that of Pamas (5), in which 
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flic picric acid is removed from the precipitate b^- extracting its 
hj'drochloric acid solution vitli benzene, and the final anal^’sis 
made by determining the total nitrogen in the residual aqueous 
layer. The accuracy of thi.s method is problematical. Loss in 
manipulation is to a large extent avoided b}* washing (on the 
centrifuge) with only 1 cc. of water, hardly enough for a complete 
separation. No complete control analyses were presented by 
Parnas, and experiments in which both the picratc precipitate and 
the filtrate were anal^yzcd (after benzene extraction) do not sup- 
port the implied claim that the error amounts to only 2 per cent. 
In one .cample of muscle, the picric acid precipitate was found to 
contain 7.02 mg. of purine nitrogen (aminopurinc), the filtrate 
I7.G mg. per cent (oxypurinc). The sum Is 24.63 mg. per cent, 
while the total purine nitrogen found by the Kriigcr-Schmid 
method on another aliquot of the same material was 27.65 mg. 
per cent, a discrepanc}' of 11 per cent. 

An indirect micromethod for adenine involving a wholly differ- 
ent principle has been proposed by Schmidt (6). The combined 
amount of adenine and guanine is determined gasometrically, the 
guanine by moans of p;uana.«c (7, S), and the adenine bj' difference. 
The entire analysis takes .several hours and requires special 
apparatus. The accuracy is e.ctimntcd to be about 5 per cent with 
samples containing 0.5 mg. of purine nitrogen. 

The procedure described in this paper, which permits the es- 
timation of from 1 to 4 mg. of adenine nitrogen under suitable 
conditions with an error of lc.ss than 1 per cent, is volumetnc, 
being based upon the direct acidimctric titration of adenine piemte 
(the salt of a strong acid and a weak base) in hot aqueous solution. 
It can be used for the analysis of solutions of adenine, of guanine 
(with somewhat less accuracy), or of mixtures of adenine an 
guanine (the result representing the sum of the two bases or 
adenine alone, depending on the circumstances), and for the sep 
aration of adenine from hypoxan thine (or xanthine). ^ ^ 
presence of more than a small amount of guanine, on the ot er 
hand, the separation from hypoxanthine cannot be effecte y 
picrate precipitation, for two reasons. The precipitation o 
guanine by sodium picrate requires a higher concentration o e 
reagent and a longer time than is the case with ad^me, 
secondly the crystallization of hypoxanthine picrate can be in u 
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by seeding %vith guanine picrate (4), Both these circumstances 
are likely to result in partial precipitation of the hypoxanthine. 
The same restriction holds, of course, for the gravimetric method, 
or any other known procedure depending on the use of picrate. 

The chief advantage of the titration method lies in the fact that 
the picrate precipitate can be washed with a sodium picrate solu- 
tion instead of with water. The amount of substance lost in 
Avashing is thereby greatly diminished, while the sodium picrate 
left adhering to the washed precipitate does not interfere with the 
titration. 

Solutions Required — 

Sodium picrate solution for precipitation. A saturated solution 
of sodium picrate, the acidity of Avhich is so adjusted (by adding 
picric acid solution) that, while it is distinctly acid to methyl 
red, not more than 0.2 cc. of 0.02 n sodium h 5 ’^droxide is required 
in the titration of 10 cc. of the reagent to an orange color with 
phenol red. 

Sodium picrate solution for washing. Dilute 50 cc. of the above 
solution to 100 cc. 

0.02 N sodium hydroxide. Prepared free from carbonate and 
silicate, and kept in a paraffined bottle protected against atmos- 
pheric carbon dioxide (9). 

Phenol red. A 0.05 per cent solution, adjusted if necessary so 
that 4 drops of the indicator in 10 cc. of water require no more 
than 0.01 cc. of 0.02 N acid or alkali to produce the full color 
change. 

Method 

The solution to be analyzed, containing 1 to 4 mg. of adenine 
nitrogen and not more than 5 mg. of adenine -f hypo.xanthine 
nitrogen, is placed in a large lipped Pyrex test-tube (200 X 25 
mm.). If the starting material is the purine hydrochloride-hydro- 
chloric acid solution obtained by decomposition of the copper 
precipitate (10), the excess hydrochloric acid is most easily re- 
moved before precipitation by the combined use of heat and a 
current of air. The Logan apparatus (11) is well suited to the 
purpose, but to avoid charring the heat must be turned off after 
the volume of solution has been reduced to about 5 cc. The 
dried residue is dissolved in 5 cc. of water. In .some cases it may 
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be neccssarj*, and is permissible, to add 1 or 2 drops of 0.5 n hydro- 
chloric acid and warm to obtain a clear solution, cooling again to 
room temperature before proceeding furtlier. 

Add 1 cc. of the adjusted sodium picrate solution used for pre- 
cipitation, and filter at once with suction through the small fil- 
tration tube described by Fiske (12) onto a mat of ashless filter 
paper pulp. Wash with two 1 cc. portions of the diluted sodium 
picrate .solution. Transfer the filtration tube from the suction 
flask to the mouth of the test-tube in which the precipitation was 
carried out, introduce about 3 cc. of hot water into the filtration 
tube, stir up the precipitate and mat with a sharpened nichrome 
wire, and finally (with the same wire) poke the contents of the 
filtration tube through the small hole in the tip into the test-tube. 
Complete the transfer with the aid of a fine stream of hot water 
from a wa-sli bottle, bringing the total volume of the solution to 
about 8 cc. 

Add 2 drops of phenol red, heat the contents of the test-tube to 
boiling, and titrate at the boiling point with 0.02 N sodium hy- 
droxide (added from a micro burette) to the first distinct red hue. 

1 cc. of 0.02 N sodium hydroxide is c(]uivalcnt to 1.40 mg. of 
adenine nitrogen. 


Rcstills 

Adenine is an amphoteric substance. When 8 mg. of adenine 
are dissolved in 10 cc. of boiling water, 0.02 cc. of 0.02 x sodium 
hydroxide is required to produce the fii'st unmistakable rod color, 
and about 0.08 cc. to bring out the full red color of the indicator. 
The titration of adenine picrate (or sulfate) to the first distinct 
red accordingly gives result.s which arc slightly high (Experiments 
1 to 4, Table I). Tlic titration is .substantially the same when the 
solution of an adenine salt is precipitated with sodium picrate 
and the washed precipitate titrated, according to the proccihirc 
given in the description of the method (Experiments 6 to 9). T c 
average recovery throughout is 100.5 per cent. Indicators li'c 
brom-thymol blue and brom-crcsol purple, which might othen\ise 
he more satisfactory, cannot bo used because the end-points arc 
not sharply defined in the presence of picrate. . • W 

Table II shows the effectiveness of the separation of adenine an 
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hypoxantliine. In order to simulate the conditions encountered 
in the anatysis of the copper precipitate (10) the naixtures of the 
two bases were evaporated to dryness after the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, and the picrate precipitation was carried out on an 
aqueous solution of the dried residue. The data given include a 
number of experiments showing the effect of varying the amount 


Tabu: I 


Tilration of Adenine Sulfate, Adenine Picrate, and Guanine Picrate 


R-cperi- 

ment 

No. of 
deter- 

Substance 

Adenine 

N 

Recovery 


No. 

tions 

present 

R&nge 

Avernge 

1 

1 

5 

Adenine sulfate 

mQ, 

3.015 

per cenf 

99.9-100.8 

per cent 

100.3 

2 

1 

“ picrate 

5.04 


100.6 

3 

1 

H tt 

6.23 


100.8 

4 

1 

(( (( 

10.05 


100.3 

5 

4 

“ “ pptd.* 

0.0501 

1 100.7-103.6 

[ 102.2 

6 

4 

Same as Experiment 5 

0.997 

100.4-101.4 

100.7 

7 

4 

“ “ “ 5 

2.00 

100.1-100.8 

100.5 

8 

5 

“ “ “6 

3.015 

99.8-100.8 

100.2 

9 

4 

“ “ “ 6 

4.00 

100.1-100.8 

100.6 

10 

4 

Guanine picrate pptd.f 

0.050 

98.0-103.6 

101.5 

11 

3 

Same as Experiment 10 

0.997 

101.1-103.2 

102.2 

12 

7 

“ “ “ 10 

2.001 

101.6-103.6 

102.3 


5 

” " 10 

3.015 

101.7-103.6 

102.7 


* Precipitated from a total volume of 6 cc. containing 1 or 2 cc. of satu- 
rated sodium picrate solution. Filtration was begun within 30 seconds. 

t Precipitated from a total volume of 6 cc. containing 3 cc. of saturated 
sodium picrate solution. The solutions were allowed to stand 30 minutes 
before filtration. 


of sodium picrate solution added, as well as the time of precipita- 
tion. Under the conditions covered, either 1 or 2 cc. of saturated 
sodium picrate solution can be used with safety, while 3 cc. may 
precipitate some hypoxanthine when it is present in relatively large 
amounts, even if the filtration is begun at once. The risk of con- 
tamination mth hypoxanthine when filtration is delayed is notice- 
ably greater with 2 cc. than with 1 cc. of the reagent; hence the 
latter quantity is recommended for routine use. 
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Guanine 

Guanine picrate is considerably more soluble than the corre- 
sponding salt of adenine (-1, 13). This is shown clearly in Fig. 1, 
in which the solubilities of adenine and guanine picrates arc .shown 
as determined in the presence of various concentrations of excess 
j)ierate. In addition guanine picrate .'shares with hypoxanthine 

Taulk II 

Separation of Adenine and Hypoxanthine 


All s-sinplcs were prccipilntcd from n total volume of 0 cc. 


Purino N j>rc*icnl ^ 

Snturft(e<i 

Kxitum 

PfccipitAtion time 

Adenine N 
found 

Recovery 

Adenine 

! Hyi>oxnn. , 
thine 

mg. 

mjy. 

cc. 


m^. 

fttrctnl 

0.997 ' 

2.001 

1 

30 min. 

1.001 

100.4 

0.997 

2.001 

2 

30 “ 

1.001 

100.4 

0.997 

2.001 

3 

30 “ 

l.OOS 

101.1 

0.994 

4.001 

1 

0 

1.001 

100.7 

0.994 

4.001 

1 

3S min. 

0.994 

100.0 

0.991 

4.001 

1 

19 lirs. 

1.029 

103.5 

0.994 

4.001 

2 

0 

1.001 

100.7 

0.994 

4.001 

2 

45 min. 

l.OOS 

101.4 

0.991 

4.001 

2 

18.5 hrs. 

1.C94 

170.4 

0.997 

4.001 

3 

0 

0.994 

99.7 

0.994 

4.001 

3 

30 min. 

1.015 

102.1 

0.991 

4.001 

3 

18 hrs. 

2. 198 

221.1 

2.001 

3.012 

3 

0 

2.002 

100.1 

2.001 

3.012 

3 

30 min. 

2.114 

105.7 

2.001 

5.011 

1 

0 

2.009 

100.4 

2.001 

6.011 

2 

0 

2.009 

100.4 

2.001 

5.011 

2 

16 min. 

2.010 

100.8 

2.001 

5.011 

2 

80 “ 

2.142 

107.1 

2.001 

5.011 

3 

0 

2.100 

105.0 


picrate the tendency to remain supci-saturated, although to a 
much less marked degree. For these reasons the quantitatne 
precipitation of guanine rceiuires a higher concentration of so uim 
picrate than that recommended for the detennination of a cnine, 
and likewise more time. The results of Experiments 10 o ’ 
Table I, were obtained by using 3 cc. of saturated sodium P‘°'f 
solulion to 3 cc. of tlie purine base .solution, the mixture eii 
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Fig. 1. The solubilities of adenine and guanine picrates in the presence 
of various concentrations of sodium picrate. The purine picrates were 
precipitated from about 30 cc. of dilute sodium picrate solution. After 
standing 24 hours at 23”, the mixtures were filtered and the amount of purine 
picrate precipitated was determined by titration of the precipitate. 

Table III 
Effect of Guanine 


5 cc. of the purine solution were precipitated with 1 cc, of saturated 
sodium picrate solution, and the filtration was started within approximately 
30 seconds. Filtration and washing were completed within 3 to 5 minutes. 


Purine N present 

Adenine N 
found 

Error 

Adenine 

Guanine 

Hypoxanthine 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

per etnt 

2.00 

0.1 

0 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

0.1 

0 

3.01* 

+0.3 

2.00 

0.2 

0 

2.04 

+2.0 

2.00 

0.5 

0 

2.17 

+8.5 

2.00 

0.1 

1.0 

2.02 

+1.0 

3.00 

0.1 

1.0 

3.01* 

+0.3 

2.00 

0.2 

1.0 i 

2.11 

+5.5 


* Precipitated with 2 cc. of saturated sodium picrate solution. 


allowed to stand for 30 minutes before filtration was begun. The 
amount of alkali consumed in the titration is 2 or 3 per cent in 
excess of the calculated figure. 
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As stated earlier, the picrate method is excluded when guanine 
and hypoxanthino are simultaneously present unless the amount 
of guanine is quite small, as it would be in many protein-free tissue 
filtrates. In this case the method is useful onl}' for the deter- 
mination of adenine, under conditions designed as far as possible 
to prevent coprecipitation of the guanine. Any circumstance 
favoring the separation of guanine picrate, such as increasing the 
amount of picrate reagent above 1 cc, or allowing the mixture to 
stand at all before filtration, tends to contamination with Inqjoxan- 
thine. As demonstrated in Table III, 2 or 3 mg. of adenine nitro- 
gen can be separated from hypoxanthinc in the presence of 0.1 
mg. of guanine nitrogen. With twice ns much guanine, which by 
itself under the conditions used would introduce little or no error, 
the simultaneous presence of hypoxanthinc leads to definitely 
high results. Needless to say, this source of error is greatly mag- 
nified when the amount of guanine is still further increased. 

Preparation of Materials 

The adenme sulfate used, a product of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, was not subjected to further purification. 

(CiHtN.lrHtSO.- 211,0. Cnlculntcd. N 34.65, H,0 8.91 
Found. '• 34.63, " 8.S4 

Adenine picrate was prepared from the sulfate by precipitation 
vdth sodium picrate. After being filtered and washed, it was r^ 
crystallized twice from 25 per cent acetic acid, and dried at 110 . 

The preparations of adenine and of liypoxanthine have been 
described (14). 

CiHiN,. Cftlculatcd, N 51.9; found, N 52.0 
CiH 4 N 40 . Cnlculntcd, N 41.2; found, N 41.3 

Guanine hydrochloride was twice recrystallized from 2 N hydro- 
chloric acid (see Hunter (15)) and dried at 105°. 

CsH,N,0-HCl. Cnloulatcd, N 37.3; found, N 37.1 
SUMMARY 

Adenine, and, under certain conditions, guanine, can be 
mined by precipitation with sodium picrate solution, and titra lo 
of the precipitates ndth standard sodium hydroxide solution. 
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A TITRIMETRIC METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 

OF SODIUM PREGNANEDIOL GLUCURONIDATE IN 
THE URINE OF PREGNANT WOMEN 

By WILLARD M. ALLEN and ELLENMAE VIERGIVER» 

(From the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, School of Medicine and 

Dentistry, The University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, and 
the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, School of Medicine, 
Washington University, St. Louis) 

(Received for publication, September 17, 1941) 

Studies of the metabolism of the sex hormones have been based 
for the most part on the determination of these compounds in the 
blood and urine. The estrogens and androgens are present in 
sufficient amounts so that they can be measured by bioassay but 
so little progesterone is present either in blood or urine that it is 
virtually impossible to detect it. A closely related compound, 
pregnanediol, is found in the urine but this is biologically inactive, 
so that its presence cannot be detected by bioassay. The com- 
pound must, therefore, be deteiTnined by some gravimetric, color- 
imetric, or other chemical procedure. 

The finst procedure devised and the one most widely used is that 
of Venning (1, 2). In this procedure the compound is isolated 
as the sodium salt of pregnanediol glucuronide and the amount 
present determined by weighing. A second method has also 
been devised by Astwood and Jones (3). In this procedure the 
urine is hydrolyzed by strong acid to deconjugate the sodium 
pregnanediol glucuronidate and thereby liberate the pregnanediol. 
In this case pregnanediol rather than sodium pregnanediol glu- 
curonidate is determined by weighing. Both of these methods 
require the isolation of an essentially pure compound before the 
final gravimetric procedure can be employed. 

* The data in this paper were taken from the thesis submitted by E. 
Viergiver to the Graduate School of The University of Rochester in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Wc have utilized still a third means of determining the preg- 
nancdiol. Since the compound is excreted as the glucuronide, it 
occurred to us that perhaps the compound could be hydrolyzed 
and the glucuronic acid so obtained be used as a measure of the 
pregnanediol excreted. Glucuronic acid has reduemg properties 
similar to glucose and hence ■vve thought that some one of the 
methods in use for the determination of glucose could be adapted 
for this purpose and, if so, that perhaps the sodium pregnanediol 
glucuronidate could bo measured without isolation in the pure 
state. The method which is here described, based on these prin- 
ciples, is satisfactorj’ and no more laborious than the ones devised 
by Venning and b}’ Astwood and Jones and at least in our hands 
seems to be fully as accurate. 

After several prcliminarj’ trials of various methods in common 
use for the determination of glucose wc found the Shaffer-Hart- 
mann-Somogj’i (4) method the most satisfactory. The sodium 
pregnanediol glucuronidate was isolated from the urine essentially 
by the Venning method. The recovery of small amounts by pre- 


cipitation from aqueous solution with acetone was rather low. 
So wc .sought some other means of precipitation. After some ex- 
perimentation wc found that the compound could be quanti- 
tatively precipitated from aqueous solution with lead nitrate. 
This compound could not be weighed as such nor could the lead 
content be used ns a mca.surc of the pregnanediol content because 
of the simultaneous precipitation of inorganic salts present, al- 
though with pure sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate the lea 
content was found to be an accurate indication of the amount o 
pregnanediol present. It was ncccssaiy, therefore, to recover the 
compound and measure the glucuronic acid. This was accom- 
plished b.v decomposing the lead salt with sodium carbonate, a 
brownish solution was obtained in which the sodium pregnane lo 
glucuronidate could be readily determined by measurement o e 
reducing power before and after h 3 ^drolj'sis with acid. 


' Method 

Preparation of Urine Extracts — A 24 hour specimen is 
under 300 cc. of butyl alcohol. The total volume, exc u 
butyl alcohol, is noted and the urine is then extracted ^ 

with volumes of butyl alcohol equal to one-third the vo ume 
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urine. The 300 cc. present during the collection are considered 
part of the first extraction and only enough butyl alcohol is added 
to make it equal to one-third the volume. After the solution is 
shaken, the layers are allowed to separate for 24 hours between 
extractions. The butyl alcohol extract is concentrated to a con- 
venient volume, usually 500 cc., of which an aliquot sufficient to 
contain from 10 to 40 mg. of glucuronidate is taken for analysis. 
In early pregnancy 300 cc. are usually required but after the 4th 
or 5th month 200 cc. are sufficient. 

This aliquot of butyl alcohol is boiled to dryness in vacuo (water 
pump) and the residue is dissolved in 60 cc. of 0.1 n sodium hy- 
droxide which is then extracted with three 30 cc. portions of butyl 
alcohol. This second butyl alcohol fraction is boiled to diyness, 
the residue is transferred to a 15 cc. centrifuge tube ^vith approxi- 
mately 10 cc. of distilled water, and 0.4 m lead nitrate is added 
until no further precipitation occurs. In routine practice it has 
been customary to add 1 cc. of the nitrate solution, which is more 
than sufficient in almost every case. After centrifuging, an addi- 
tional drop or two is added to make certain that precipitation 
has been complete. The mother liquor is discarded and the pre- 
cipitate is washed with 5 cc. of water containing a few drops of the 
lead nitrate solution. A glass rod is used to stir the precipitate 
and the same rod is used again in the subsequent extraction of the 
precipitate with sodium carbonate. The wash water is discarded 
and the precipitate is extracted with 0.08 n sodium carbonate 
made up in 60 per cent alcohol. The extractions are made first 
with 5 cc. of carbonate, and then twice rvith 2 cc. portions. The 
tube is warmed in hot tap water for 3 to 6 minutes and the pre- 
cipitate is thoroughly broken up with the glass rod several times 
during the heating. The tube is centrifuged between extractions 
and the mother liquor is decanted into a 10 cc. volumetric flask. 
The final volume is made to 10 cc. with the alcoholic solution of 
sodium carbonate. 

Measurement of Amount of Glucuronic Acid — ^To determine the 
amount of glucuronidate a 2 cc, sample of the carbonate extract 
is transferred to a 10 cc. Pyrex volumetric flask. 1 cc. of 3.5 N 
hydrochloric acid is added, and the flask is stoppered with a small 
marble and heated 30 minutes in a boiling water bath. After 
cooling, the solution is neutralized with 1 N sodium hydroxide 
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Avith phcnolphthaloin as indicator. The A'olumc is made to 10 
cc. Avitli water; the solution is shaken, and is then filtered without 
washing. Duplicate 4 cc. aliquots arc placed in Pyre.x test-tubes, 
25 X 150 inm. The blank is prepared by neutralizing 1 cc. of 
the acid, adding 2 cc. of the carbonate extract, and making the 
volume to 10 cc. Without filtering, duplicate 4 cc. aliquots are 
put in test-tubes. 

2 cc. of ShaiTcr-Hartmann-Somogj'i (4) reagent arc added to 
all four tubes, after which they are stoppered with marbles and 
heated in a boiling water bath for 15 minutes. After the tubes 
have cooled a few minutes, 3 cc. of 1 n sulfuric acid are added, and 
the tubes are thoroughly shaken and titrated with 0.005 N sodium 
thiosulfate. The rc.sults arc obtained by subtracting the number 
of cc. of 0.005 N thiosulfate used by the hydrolyzed tubes from the 
number of cc. used by the blanks; this figure is designated as 
(B — /I). The amount of sodium pregnancdiol glucuronidate per 
cc. of stock solution taken for analysis, corresponding to various 
values of (B — A), is obtained by inspection of Table I. 

KXPEIIIMENTAL 

Es(ahlishmc7il of Reference Curre {Table 1 ) — A standard refer- 
ence curve was determined by mca.suring the amount of 0.005 
N thiosulfate equivalent to varjdng amounts of pure sodium preg- 
nancdiol glucuronidate. Known amounts of the standard prep- 
aration were dissolved in 0.08 N sodium carbonate made up in 60 
per cent alcohol and 2 cc, samples were hydrolyzed with 3.5 N 
hydrochloric acid. The solution was neutralized, made to 10 
cc., and filtered. Duplicate 4 cc. aliquots were taken for the 
addition of the copper reagent ns described above. The data 
when plotted graphically fell along a straight line (Fig. l)i ^ ® 
formula for which is 7/ = 0.68x -f 0.14 as_ determined by t ® 
method of least squares. The amount of sodium pregnane 
glucuronidate per 1 cc. of stock solution originally taken or 
analysis is used rather than the amount actually present in t le 
cc. aliquot after hydrolysis, so that the results can be read 
Avithout further calculation. The amount of material acua 
measured in each 4 cc. aliquot is eight-tenths of the amount pr 
ent in 1 cc. of the original stock solution. With the formu ^ 
above, Table I Avas calculated for use in the same Avay that g uc 
values are obtained from similar tables. 
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Optimum Conditions of Hydrolysis — A. series of experiments was 
carried out to determine the strength of acid and the length of 



Fig. 1. The determination of the amount of 0.005 n sodium thiosulfate 
equivalent to varying amounts of sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate. 


Tabie I 

Amounts of Sodium Pregnanediol Glucuronidate {Mg. in 1 Cc. of Sodium' 
Carbonate Extract) Corresponding to Titration Values {B — A) 


0,005 N 

Teathe of 1 cc. of 0.005 K thiosulfate 

thiosul- 

fate 

iB-A) 

0 

D 

t ^ 

1 3 

1 

4 

s 

6 

mm 

8 

9 

Glucuronidate per cc. stock solution 

cc. 

mff. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. \ 

1 mg. 

1 mg. 1 

mg. 

vig. 

0 ! 


0.21 

0.28 

0.34 

0.41 

0.48 



0.68 

0.75 

1 

0.82 

0.89 

0.96 

1.02 

1.09 

1.16 

1.23 

1.30 

1.36 

1.43 

2 

1.50 

1.57 

1.64 

1.70 

1.77 

1.84 

1.91 

1.98 

2.04 

2.11 

3 

2.18 

2.25 

2.32 

2.38 

2.45 

2.52 

2.59 

2.66 

2.72 

2.79 

4 

2.86 

2.93 

3.00 

3.06 

3.13 

3 20 

3.27 

3.34 

3.40 

3.47 

5 

3.54 

3.61 

3.68 

3.74 

3.81 

3.88 

3.95 

4.02 

4.08 

4.15 

6 

4.22 

4.29 

4.36 

4.42 1 

4.49 i 

4.56 1 

4.63 


4.76 

4.83 

7 

4.90 

4.97 

5.04 

5.10 

5.17 

5.24 






time required to give the best hydrolysis. The method in use at 
this time for measuring the glucuronic acid varied slightly from 
the final one, but the general conclusions can be applied equally 
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well to the latter procedure. Aqueous hydrochloric acid solutions 
were made up in varjnng strengths of known normality. 2 cc. 
samples of standard glucuronidate solutions containing approxi- 
mately 1 mg. per cc. in alcoholic sodium carbonate were hydro- 
lyzed uith 1 cc. of acid for periods of 15, 20, and 30 minutes, and 
the equivalent amounts of thiosulfate were determined. 

It was found that 15 minutes was not long enough for complete 
hydrolysis. 20 minutes gave results only slightly lower than for 
30 minutes but it seemed advisable to use the latter for routine 
work, as the possibility of error is somewhat lc.ss. Hydroh'sis 
for 1 hour showed no significant improvement over the 30 minute 
period. 2 cc. samples containing from 0.G9 to 4.99 mg. per cc. of so- 
dium pregnanediol glucuronidate were hydrolyzed for 30 minutes 
with 1 cc. of hydrochloric acid vaiying in strength from 0.5 to 
7.0 N and the equivalent amounts of thiosulfate were determined. 
These results arc shown in Table II. It is seen that the 
normality of acid giving the best results over the whole range 
of concentration of glucuronidate is cither 3.0 or 3.5 N, and 
the latter was chosen for routine determinations. The stronger 
acids, 5 and 7 n, decreased mnrkcdlj' the amount of thiosulfate 
used. This is probabh’ due to the presence of so much salt from 
the neutralization of the acid with .sodium hj'dro.xide. 

Neither increasing nor decreasing the concentration of the al- 
cohol content caused any significant change in the amount of 
thiosulfate required. 

Precipitation with Lead Nitrate — ^'^arying amounts of standard 
sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate were dissolved with the aid 
of heat in 10 cc. of distilled water plus 0.4 cc. of 0.1 n sodium hy- 
droxide in a centrifuge tube. The alkali xvas added because in the 
preparation of extracts from urine the butyd alcohol fraction ob- 
tained from extraction of 0.1 n sodium hydroxide contains a sma 
amount of alkali. The amount of sodium hydro-xide to be a e 
xvas determined by extracting 60 cc. portions of 0.1 n so mm 
hydroxide three times with 30 cc. portions of butyl alcohol. ® 
butyl alcohol was boiled to drjmess and the residue was disso ve 
in distilled water. The amount of alkali carried into the u^ 
fraction was determined by titration with standard acid an o 
to be the equivalent of about 0.4 cc. of 0.1 n sodium hy rox 
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This amount of alkali was consequently added to make conditions 
similar to those present in the precipitation of sodium pregnanediol 
glucuronidate with lead nitrate from extracts of urine. 

The glucuronidate was precipitated \vith an excess of lead ni- 
trate, the precipitate was extracted %vith alcoholic sodium car- 
bonate, and the amount of glucuronidate recovered was measured 
by hydrolysis as described above. The final volume of carbonate 
used for the 5 mg. samples was 5 cc. instead of 10 cc. in order to 
increase the concentration of glucuronidate to approximately 1.0 
mg. per cc. These results are showm in Table III. In one addi- 
tional experiment not recorded in Table III the concentration 


Table II 

Effect of Different Strengths of Acid on Hydrolysis of Sodium Pregnanediol 

Glucuronidate 


Amount 

hydrolyied 

1 Normality of acid during hydrolysis 

0.16 

0.33 

0.60 

0.83 

1.00 

1.16 ] 

1.33 

1.66 

2.33 




(B- 

- A), eo. 0.005 N thiosulfate 



mg* 


1 

i 







0.69 


i 

0.24 1 


0.18 

0.27 

1 

0.16 


1.01 

0.12 ' 

0.52 

0.57 ' 

0.50 

0.50 

0.49 

I 

i ! 

0.34 

0.17 

2.15 


1.57 

1.77 

i 

1.83 


i ! 

1.62 

1.53 

3.13 ! 


2.92 

3.48 


3.49 


i i 

3.32 

2.92 

4.04 i 

j 

1 

3.76 1 

4.61 

5.03 

5.10 

! 4.96 

4.24 


4.99 ! 



] 


6.30 

6.27 

j 5.82 




prior to precipitation was equivalent to only 1 mg. of glucuronidate 
per 10 cc. of water; yet the recovery was 73 per cent. 

This study shows that the precipitation of the compound udth 
lead nitrate under these conditions and the recover}'- from the 
lead salt by extraction with alcoholic sodium carbonate are vir- 
tually quantitative. 

Recovery from Alkali — ^To determine the amount of butyl alco- 
hol necessary to extract sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate from 
sodium hydroxide, samples of sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate 
weighing approximately 25 mg. were dissolved in 60 cc. portions 
of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide with the aid of heat and varying 
amounts of butyl alcohol were used to extract the compound. 
Three 30 cc. portions proved adequate for extracting the compound 
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and the butyl alcohol layer was large enough to be readily separated 
from the alkali. 

To show that 3 X 30 cc. of butjd alcohol are satisfactorj', the 
recovery of varying amounts of glucuronidate was determined. 
Known amounts of the gUicuronidatc were dissolved in 60 cc. 

Tabi.e in 


Recovery of Sodivm Pregnanediol Ghicuronidale by Precipilalion with Lead 

Nitrate 


Kxpcrinipnt No. 

Glucuronidate 

KinftI volume 
of NnjCOj 

Recovery 



cc. 

tng. 

per eenl 

42 


5 

5.6 

9S.2 

43 

mmgm 

5 

5.0 

100.0 

Average 

99.1 



41 

10.1 

10 

9.0 

S9.1 




9.3 

92.1 

45 

10.3 

10 

9.9 

96.1 


1 

1 

9.8 

95.1 

Average.. , , 




1 93.1 





40 

25.7 

10 

25.0 

97.3 




25.2 

98.1 

44 

25.0 

10 

24.6 

98.4 




24.7 

98.8 

Average 

98.2 


— 


50.4 

10 

49.7 

98.6 

5S* j 



47.6 

92.2 

Average 

95.4 


* Precipitated from 24 cc. of water plus 1 cc. of 0.1 n sodium liydroxide. 


portions of 0.1 n .sodium hydro.xide with the aid of heat and t icsc 
alkaline fractions were extracted with 3 X 30 cc. of but.yl alcoio- 
After the solution was boiled to drynes.s, the residues from 1 
butyl fractions were di.s.solved in distilled water and prccipifa e 
with lead nitrate. The preeipif ates were extracted with a co lo 
sodium carbonate and the amount of glucuronic, acid 
after hydroly.sis. These results are shown in O’able I V ; t le r a 
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are absolute and are not corrected for any loss encountered in the 
precipitation with lead nitrate. When 5 to 10 mg. were added, 
the recovery varied from 76 to 98 per cent and when 25 to 50 
mg. were added the recovery varied from 93 to 101 per cent. It 

Table IV 


Recovery of Sodium Pregnanediol Glucvronidale from 0.1 n Sodium Hydroxide 


Experiment No. 

Glucuronidatc added 

Recovery 


mg. 

mg. 

per cent 

51 

5.0 

4.9 

98.0 

54 

5.3 

4.4 

83.0 

57 1 

5.0 

3.9 

78.0 

Average 

86.3 



50 

10.5 

8.0 

76.2 



8.0 

76.2 

53 

9.9 

8.7 

87.9 



9.0 

90.0 

56 

9.9 

9.1 

91.9 


j 

8.2 

82.8 

Average 

84.2 



49 

24.9 

23.6 

94.8 



24.2 

97.2 

52 

25.8 

24.7 

95.7 



24.0 

93.0 

55 

25.5 

24.6 

96.5 



25.8 

101.2 

Average 

96.4 



59 

j 49.6 

i 47.5 

95.8 



46.5 

93.8 

Average 

94.8 

... 



is apparent from these observations that even small amounts can 
be recovered from 0.1 n sodium hydroxide by this method without 
any great loss and with fair precision. 

Extraction of Urine Samples with Butyl Alcohol — The volumes 
of butyl alcohol used bj'^ Venning for extraction of urine specimens 
are so small it is sometimes difficult to separate the two la 3 mrs. 
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Extracting three times -nith portions of butyl alcohol equal to 
one-third the urine volume has proved satisfactory. 

To determine whether this is sufficient to extract the conjugated 
compound completely, a fourth extraction was made which was 
analyzed separately from the first three. The amount of com- 
pound recovered in this fourth extract is negligible, as can be seen 
from the figures in Table V. 

Recovery from Urine — The above studies indicated that each 
indivddual step in the method was satisfactory. It only remained 
to find out whether the compound, when added directly to un- 
cxtractcd urine, could be recovered. 24 hour specimens were 


TA-Dhn V 

Sodium Pregnanediol Glucuronidate Obtained in the Fourth Extraction vnth 

Butyl Alcohol 


Snmpio No. 

Ter 3 cxlfftctiona 

4th cxtrnctbn 

per cent of total 


m{j. 

mg. 


At 

113.0 

1.6 

1.4 

B2 

100.3 

3.4 

3.4 

A3 

73.8 

0.0 

0.0 

B4 

48.8 

0.0 

0.0 

AS 

109.0 

1.6 

1.6 

BC 

87.6 

1.7 

2.0 

A7 

86.6 

0.8 

0.9 

B8 

120.6 

2.7 

2.2 

C9 

176.0 

2.9 

1.7 


collected at home by clinic patients at varying periods of preg- 
nancy. The urine was collected in the presence of only 75 cc. 
of butjd alcohol, because the specimens were to be divided mto 
two equal fractions; a larger amount of butyl alcohol rvould fom 
a separate layer, thus interfering with accurate sampling. ® 
first extraction was made in the afternoon of the day upon w ic 
the collection ended, and it is evident from the figures obtame w 
the control fractions that no appreciable hydrolysis had ‘ 

One-half of the specimen rvas used ns a control and ^ ® ® 
half was added a known amount of sodium pregnanedio g uc 
ronidate. The total amount of sodium pregnanediol j 

in each fraction was then determined by the metho . 

The difference between the number of mg. foimd in t e r 
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containing added glucuronidate and the number of mg. in the 
control fraction was considered the amount recovered. 

The amount of standard glucuronidate added varied from 5 to 
100 mg., and an attempt was made to measure the recovery of 
comparable amounts of compound from urines of both early and 
late pregnancy. Aliquots of butyl alcohol extracts were chosen 
to contain at least 10 mg., so that the final sodium carbonate solu- 

Table VI 


Recovery of Sodium Pregnanediol Glucuronidate from Urine 


Sample No. 

XJrm© 

extracted 

In Fraction 

A* 

In Fraction 

B* 

Added 

Recovery 


ec. 

' mff. 

! m^. 

mff. 

1 

per cent 

1 E.t 

500 

25.0 

! 29.8 

5.1 

4.8 

94.1 

2 " 

1000 

26.8 

32.0 

4.9 

5.2 

106.1 

4L. 

1000 

42.2 

46.0 

5.4 

4.3 

79.6 

5E. 

1000 

46.3 

54.2 

10.0 

7.9 

79.0 

6L. 

1100 

100.3 

113.0 

10.1 

12.7 

125.7 

7 “ 

890 

131.8 

140.3 

10.5 

8.5 

81.0 

8E. 

1000 

29.0 

52.9 

25.0 

23.9 

95.6 

9L. 

1140 

48.8 

73.8 

25.6 

25.0 

97.6 

10 “ 

1087 

87.5 j 

109.0 

25.5 

21.5 

84.4 

11 " 

1000 

103.6 

127.0 

25.3 

23.5 

92.9 

12 E. 

940 

39.5 

86.6 

50.6 

47.0 

92.9 

13 “ 

700 

21.2 i 

61.0 

50.1 

39.8 

79.4 

14 L. 

1000 

42.2 

94.5 

50.1 

52.3 

104.4 

15 E. 

1000 

46.3 

137.5 

110.2 

91.2 

82.8 

16 L. 

800 

i 

82.8 

j 

174,5 

j 

100.4 

91.7 

91.3 


* Urine specimens were divided into two equal fractions. Fraction A 
was used as the control sample and known amounts of glucuronidate were 
added to Fraction B. 

t E. designates specimens from early pregnancy, L. from late pregnancy. 

tion would contain 1 mg., or more per cc. to increase the accuracj' 
of the results. It has been the custom to concentrate the butyl 
extract of the urine to 500 cc. In order to obtain the concentra- 
tions mentioned, 300 cc. of this butyl alcohol concentrate are 
required when urine from early pregnancy is analyzed; only 100 
cc. are required after the 4th or 5th month. If upon analysis 
less than 1 mg. per cc. was determined, the sample was analyzed 
again with a larger butyl alcohol aliquot. The results obtained 
by this procedure are shown in detail in Table VI. If fhe period 
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of gestation is disregarded, the average recoveries for the various 
amounts of glucuronidate added are as shown in Table VII. All 
figures arc absolute and are not corrected /or any loss that might 
occur in the extraction and precipitation. Inspection of Tables 
VI and ^TI shows that there is con.sidcrablc variation in the per 
cent recovered but in no instance was the amount recovered less 
than 79 per cent of the amount added. 

I\[casnrc7ncnt of Inlcrfcrivg Stihstanccs — Cohen and Marrian 
(5) have shown that estriol is excreted in the urine as the glucu- 
ronidc. Androgens are also c.xcrctcd in a conjugated form as 
shown by Peterson, Hoskins, Coffman, and Koch (6) and are 
known to be extracted from urine with butjd alcohol. If these 
conjugated compounds arc extracted along with sodium preg- 

TAann VII 


Average Recoveries of Gluctironidalc from Urine 


Approxitotitc slucurontdnlo 
added 

RatiRo of recovery 

Averngo recovery 


perctnt 

ptreent 

6 

80-106 

03 

10 

70-126 

95 

25 

84- OS 

93 

50 

70-104 

92 

100 

83- 01 

87 


nanediol glucuronidate, it is likely that they would also be pre- 
cipitated by the lead nitrate and extracted by the sodium car- 
bonate. 

To show that the androgens and estriol are not found in any 
appreciable amounts in the sodium prcgnanediol glucuroni ate 
solution, the sodium carbonate extracts were analyzed for t ese 
compounds. Two butyl alcohol aliquots were chosen from 
samples of urine at various periods of gestation, and eac wm 
processed according to the procedure outlined under the me o 
for preparation of urine extracts. The amount of sodium pm^ 
nanediol glucuronidate was measured in one of the car ona 
solutions ; the other, after removal of any free androgen an es n 
by extraction with ether, was hydrolyzed and the androgens 
estrogens separated by the method of Talbot and cowor 
The androgens were measured colorimetrically by the me 
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Holtorff and Koch (8) and the estriol by a modification of the 
Kober procedure (9) in use in this laboratory. The recover}' of 
standard dehydroisoandrosterone acetate by the above procedure 
was 78.0 per cent and that of standard estriol was 64.1 per cent. 

The amounts of androgen (calculated as dehydroisoandros- 
terone) and of estriol are shoAvn in Table VIII. It is evident that 

Table VIII 


Androgen and Estriol Content of Glucuronidate Solutions 


Sample No. 

Duration of i 
prejcnancy 

Amounts of hormones 
actunlly measured 

Amounts of hormones 
corrected for loss 

Androgen 

Estriol 

Androgen 

Estriol 



mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

li- 

1.6 I 

0.25 

2.1 

0.39 

2 

4 

0.5 

0.19 

0.6 

0.30 

3 

5 

1.6 

0.28 

2.1 

0.44 

4 

6 

0.7 

0.48 

0.9 

0.75 

5 

8 

1.0 

0.61 

1.3 

0.95 

6 

9 

4.4 

0.68 

5.6 

1.06 


Table IX 

Androgens Calculated As Glucuronidate 


Sample No. 

Androgen as 
glucuronidate 

Pregnanediol 

glucuronidate 

Androgen * 
Pregnanediol 


mg, 1 

mg. 

f er ctnl 

1 

3.7 

39.0 

9.5 

2 

I.l 

25.0 

4.4 

3 

3.7 

39.5 

9.4 

4 

1.6 

94.8 

1.7 

5 

2.3 

87.5 

2.6 

6 

9.8 

100.5 

9.8 


* Mg. of androgen glucuronidate calculated as per cent of mg. of preg- 
nanediol glucuronidate. 


the amount of conjugated estriol in the sodium pregnanediol 
glucuronidate fraction is negligible. 

If the androgen were conjugated with glucuronic acid as the 
sodium salt in the same way that pregnanediol is, the probable 
molecular weight would be 504. Vfith this figure, the possible 
amounts of androgen as sodium dehj'droisoandrosterone glucuron- 
idate were calculated (Table IX). These results indicate that 
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the calculated amount of pregnanediol glucuronidate may be 
from 2 to 10 per cent too liigh owing to the presence of conjugated 
androgen in the solution. 

Clinical Data 

The excretion of sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate in the 
urine in normal pregnancy has been determined by the method 
described above. The specimens were collected at home by the 
patient. Butyl alcohol was used as the preservative during the 
collection and specimens were extracted as soon as they were 

Tahle X 


Excretion of Sodium Pregnanediol Glucuronidate in Urine of Pregnancy 


Duration of 

No- of 

Sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate 

Calculated as 
pregnancdbli 

pregnancy 

dotcrminatlona ' 

1 

Hftngo per 

24 hn. 

Avctokb PCT 
24hni. 

average per 

24 hrs- 

mo3. 


mff. 

TTJJ?. 

mj. 

3 

1 


44 

26 

4 

5 

60- 76 

56 

33 

6 

7 

55- SO 

68 

41 

6 

6 

76- 95 

87 

52 

7 

2 

102-125 

114 

68 

8 

0 

109-182 

145 

87 

9 

14 

98-290 

181 

108 


received, which was usually in the afternoon of the day on which 
the 24 hour period ended. 

Urines from both early and late pregnancy have been analyzed 
and the results are shown in Table X. These values are the 
ones actually obtained and are not corrected for any losses. In 
order to compare these values with those of Venning, the mg. o 
sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate have been converted to mg. 
of pregnanediol, the factor 0.597, as determined by Venning ( )i 
being used. It is evident that the order of magnitude ^ 
suits obtained with the lead precipitation method are within e 
range reported by those using the Venning method. 

DISCUSSION 

The method herein described for the determination of , 

pregnanediol glucuronidate departs radically from t e me 
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devised by Venning in so far as it utilizes the glucuronic acid pres- 
ent in the compound for the determination of the compound itself. 
The extraction from urine with butyl alcohol and partial puri- 
fication by extraction from 0.1 n sodium hydroxide with butyl 
alcohol are essentially the same. From this point the procedure 
is different. The compound is recovered in the form of the lead 
salt from an aqueous solution by precipitation \vith lead nitrate, 
rather than as the sodium salt by precipitation with acetone. 
Precipitation with lead is virtually quantitative, even when the 
concentration is only 0.05 per cent. The sodium salt is recovered 
b3’- digesting the lead salt with warm alcoholic sodium carbonate. 
The carbonate solution containing the sodium salt of pregnanediol , 
glucuronide is then hydrolj’-zed under controlled conditions, 
thereby liberating the glucuronic acid which is determined by 
measuring its reducing capacity with Shaffer-Hartmann-Somogyi 
reagent. This procedure makes it possible to determine the com- 
pound without actually isolating it in relatively pure form as is 
necessary bj”- the Venning procedure. The time required for 
carrying out the determination is about the same and the accuracy 
is probably also about the same. 

The method has not been extensively used thus far for the de- 
termination of pregnanediol in normal or abnormal menstrual 
cycles. Enough observations, however, have been made to make 
it apparent that it may be of value. The main difficulty lies in 
the fact that the urine from non-pregnant women, even in the 
first half of the cycle when no sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate 
is supposed to be present, contains a compound precipitable by 
lead which acts as a reducing agent only after hydrolysis with 
acid. A part of this is probably due to an androgen conjugated 
with glucuronic acid. The amount so measured, if calculated 
as sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate, varies from 10 to 20 mg. 
per day. 

The excretion of the compound in normal pregnancy, when 
measured by this procedure, was found to be about the same as 
reported by Venning. The average values obtained are almost 
identical, although the results here reported are not corrected 
for any losses entailed in the process, whereas the curve of excre- 
tion given by Venning is corrected for such losses. 

The estriol, a considerable amount of which is present as the 
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glucuronidc in the last third of prcgnnncj', is not determined by 
this method. The distribution between 0.1 n sodium hydroxide 
and butyl alcohol is such that the majority of the cstriol glucu- 
ronidc appears to remain in the alkali. If this were not so, it 
would doubtlc.ss be precipitated by the lead and would then be 
measured along with the pregnanediol because of its glucuronic 
acid content. A small but relatively constant amount of con- 
jugated androgen is mc.a.surcd, however, as pregnanediol. This 
can be determined colorimctrically' and deducted but the amount 
is so small, lass than 10 per cent of the total, that it would probably 
have no significance in so far ns interpretation of clinical results 
would be concerned. 


SUMMARY 

A new method for the determination of sodium pregnanediol 
glucuronidate in the urine of pregnant women is given. The 
method differs from other procedures in that the compound is 
precipitated as the lead dalt from aqueous solutions and then fi- 
nally determined bj' measuring the amount of glucuronic acid 
liberated by acid hydrolysis. The glucuronic acid is measured 
wth the Shaffcr-Hartmann-Somogj’i alkaline copper reagent. 
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THE USE OF BACTERIA IN THE CHEMICAL DETERMI- 
NATION OF TOTAL VITAMIN C 

By I. C. GTJNSALUS and DAVID B. HAND 

(From the Department of Dairy Industry, New York Slate College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca) 

(Received for publication, September 22, 1941) 

Based on the discovery of Esselen and Fuller (3) that certain 
strains of Bacterium colt are able to reduce dehydroascorbic acid, 
a simple rapid method has been worked out for the determination of 
vitamin C in food products. After 15 minutes incubation with a 
suspension of resting cells the total vitamin C in the form of 
ascorbic acid is titrated directly with 2,6-dichlorophenol indo- 
phenol dye. 

The procedure, as applied to milk, is as follows: 10 cc. of milk 
are measured into a test-tube containing 0.5 to 1.0 cc. of Bacterium 
coU suspension. After mixing, the contents of the tube are 
brought to 40" and held 15 minutes. The tube is then emptied 
into a beaker and rinsed with 20 cc. of 0.1 n H2SO4. The acidified 
solution is titrated immediately with dye to an end-point remain- 
ing definitely pink for 30 seconds (7). Various acids may be used 
for acidification and the solution may be filtered before titration, 
although this additional step is usually unnecessary. For the 
determination of total vitamin C in food products other than milk, 
the extract or juice should be brought to pH 6.2 before reduction. 
The bacteria are more active if 1.0 cc. of cell suspension is mixed 
with 1.0 cc. of 10 per cent glucose 15 minutes before addition of 
the extract to be analyzed. Pretreatment of the bacterial suspen- 
sion with glucose is not nece.ssary when milk is the material for 
analysis. 

The Bacterium coli suspension is prepared as follows: An 18 
to 24 hour culture of Bacterium coli is added to 5 liters of broth 
containing 1.0 per cent peptone, 0.1 per cent glucose, and 0.3 
per cent secondary potassium phosphate and allowed to grow 
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14 to 24 hours at 37°. Tlie culture is centrifuged in a continuous 
centrifuge, the cells washed once with 0.03 m neutral phosphate, 
then suspended in 50 cc. of the neutral phosphate, and stored in a 
refrigerator. There is no appreciable deterioration in activity 
of the cell suspension in 1 month if it is kept cold. 

Approximately one-half the strains of Bacterium coli isolated 
from human feces are active in reducing dehydroascorbic acid 
but the individual strains show considerable differences in ac- 
tivity. A strain designated as “Crookes,” originally presented 
to the authors through the kindness of Dr. Esselen, has proved 
consistently active. Besides Bacterium coli certain strains of the 
closely related Bacterium cloacae were also found to reduce de- 
hydroascorbic acid. Negative results were obtained with fifteen 
strains of streptococci and with bakers’ yeast. 

Bacterium coli is to a certain extent a specific biological reagent 
for the determination of oxidized vitamin C in that no oxidation 
product of ascorbic acid is reduced except dehj'droascorbic acid. 
Oxidation of ascorbic acid with hydrogen peroxide, or treatment of 
dehydroascorbic acid with alkali or heat yields products which no 
longer can be reduced with these bacteria. However, the re- 
ducing action of Bacterium coli is not entirely specific for oxidiz^ 
vitamin C, because the oxidation product of d-isoascorbic acid 
can also bo reduced. Sec Table I. 

The necessary conditions for the quantitative reduction o 
dehydroascorbic acid have been elaborated. The sensitivity o 
the acid to heat and alkali offers the chief difficulty. If con i- 
tions of pH and temperature for the most rapid bacterial 
are selected, the dehydroascorbic acid disappears so quickly t a 
complete reduction is not obtained. , 

The more alkaline the pH and the higher the temperature e 
more rapidly the reduction must be carried out to avoi o^- 
In milk at pH 6.6 and 40° quantitative reduction can be brougc 
about in 10 to 15 minutes. In fruit juices adjustment to p 
6.2 makes possible complete reduction with minimal quanti les 
bacterial suspension. Sufficient cells must be used to insure rap 
reduction. If the reduction is not 100 per cent coinp ete 

15 minutes, it never will be complete. The amount of ce sus 
sion needed in a determination should be tested eac mac 
cells are growm and every few days during storage. 
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The activity of Bacterium coU suspensions is tested with a 
standard dehydroascorbic acid solution prepared just before use 
by adding sufficient 0.01 n iodine exactly to oxidize a few mg. of 
solid ascorbic acid (4). Since ascorbic acid and iodine react 
quantitatively, this solution can be used as a standard solution of 
0.01 N dehydroascorbic acid. 1 cc. portions, containing 0.88 
mg. of dehydroascorbic acid, are added to 10 cc. of buffer con- 
taining glucose and bacterial suspension. The reaction between 
ascorbic acid and iodine is a simple reversible oxidation. We 
have found in six determinations that 1.0 mole of ascorbic acid 
reacts with 0.997 mole of iodine, ±0.007 mole maximum deviation. 

Table I 

Reduction of Dehydroisoascorbic Acid and Dehydroascorbic Acid by 
Bacterium coli 

Temperature, 40°; the solutions contain 20 cc. of phosphate buffer, 0.05 
M, pH 6.4, 4 CO. of 10 per cent glucose, 2 cc. of suspension of Bacterium coli, 
4.3 mg. of dehydroascorbic acid in one solution, and 4.3 mg. of dehydroiso- 
aacorbic acid in the other. 


Time 

Ascorbic acid 

iBoascorbic acid 

min. 

mff. 

mg. 

Start 

0. 

0 

5 

0.42 

0.14 

10 

0.84 

0.24 

20 

1.89 

0.70 

30 

2.45 

0.91 

70 

2.98 

1.50 


The purity of the ascorbic acid was tested by alkaline titration. 
The average of five analyses was 100.01 ± 0.69 per cent maximum 
deviation. 

A large number of experiments have demonstrated that reduction 
of dehydroascorbic acid by Bacterium coli is 100 per cent complete 
in the pH range 6.2 to 6.6 at 40°. For example, with two differ- 
ent strains of Bacterium coli in a series of twenty determinations, 
an average of 99.5 per cent reversal (±1.9 per cent maximum 
deviation) was obtained. Complete reduction of dehydroascorbic 
acid by Bacterium coli was also obtained when the ascorbic acid 
had been oxidized by oxygen with the aid of ascorbic acid oxidase 
from cucumber juice. The oxidation of 0.01 N ascorbic acid with 
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1.0 per cent of cucumber juice concentrate was carried out at 
10° in 0.05 M plithalatc bufTer of pH 5.0. As soon as the oxidation 
was complete, 1.0 cc. of the dchydroascorbic acid solution was 
added to 10 cc. of phosphate buffer of pH 6.2 containing bacterial 
suspension and glucose. Reduction was allowed to take place 
at 40°. In’ sixteen determinations the average per cent reduction 
was 98.6 rfc 3.7 maximum deviation. This figure is slightly lower 
than 100 per cent because of unavoidable loss of dehydroascorbic 
acid during the time required for oxidation. 

Table II 

Comparison of Reducing Action of Bacterium coli and HtS after Oxidation 
of Ascorbic Acid by Non-Specific Reagents 


All solutions conlnincd 0.8S mg. of ascorbic ncid per cc. and solutions 
with IIjOj contained 0.3 mg. of HjOj per cc. 


OxidUinft neent 

Ascorbic ftcid 
after panial 
oxidation 

Ascorbic acid 
after reduction 
by Bacimum 
twi 15 min. at 
pH 6 5 

Ascorbic acid 

after reduction 

by H»S20min. 
at pH i 0 

Ascorbic add 

after reduction 

by HjS 24 hrs. 
at pH 4 0 



^0 <c. 

mp. 7 >cr ec. 

tnp. per fc. 

mg. per cc. 

HjOi, unbuffered 


0.14 


0.21 

0,. 

« 


0.09 

0.09 

0.73 

HiOs, pH 

5.0 

o.oos 

0.054 

0.054 

0.096 

0:, “ 

5.0 

o.co 

■ 0.09 

0.70 

0.73 

H,Oj, “ 

7.0 

0 

0 

0.004 

0.009 

0„ “ 

7.0 

0.41 

0.43 

0.42 

0.44 

IhOj, “ 

10.0 

0.079 

0.082 

O.OSO 

O.OSO 

0„ “ 

10.0 . . . 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

0.24 


The method generally used at present for the chemical determi- 
nation of total vitamin C is by means of reduction with hydrogen 
sulfide (1,2, 5, 8). Mack and Trcssler (6) have observed a non- 
specific action of hydrogen sulfide on biological materials by 
which reducing agents capable of reacting with the dye are pro- 
duced. We have compared the reduction by Bacterium coli wt 
the reduction by HjS. If the reduction by HjS is carried out at p 
4.0 in pure buffered solutions (free of biological materials), the two 
methods give the same results (see Table II). This agreemen 
between the two methods holds even when non-specific oxi 
agents such as copper or hydrogen peroxide cause the destruc lO 
of the ascorbic acid. We have no evidence to support the su 
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Table III 

Ascorbic Acid and Dehydroascorbtc Acid in Commercial Mil> 


The values are given in mg. per liter. 



j Days after milking 

1 

1 ^ 1 

4 1 

6 

Aflcor- 

bic 

acid 

Dehy- 

dro- 

ascorbic 

acid 

Aacor- 

btc 

acid 

Deby- 
; dro- 
iaacorbic 
acid 

Ascor* 

bie 

acid 

Dehy- 

dro- 

aacorbic 

acid 

Ascor- 

bic 

acid 

Dehy- 

dro- 

ascorbic 

acid 

Raw 

14.9 

6.3 

11.4 

4.8 

5.1 

7.9 

1 7 

4.7 

Pasteurized 

14 9 

3 6 

10 4 

4.8 

3.8 

7.9 

2 4 

2.6 

“ 0.1 mg. 









Cu per liter 

7.9 

8 6 

2.1 

8.9 

0 

5 1 

0 

1.0 

Pasteurized, 0.5 mg. 


1 



! 




Cu per liter • 

0 

12.6 

0 

7.0 

0 

34 

° i 

1.0 

Pasteurized, 1.0 mg. 






1 



Cu per liter 

0 

9.6 

0 

4.9 

0 

3.1 

0 

0.7 


Table IV 

Reduced and Total Vitamin C in Commercial Canned Juices 


The values are given in mg. per co. of undiluted juice. 





Immediately on 
opening can 

After aeration and 6 days storage in 
glass at 1' 

Juice 

pH, un- 
diluted 

JUIC© 

02 N 

NaOH 
to bring 
1 cc to 
pH 6 2 

Ascorbic 

acid 

Total 

vitamin 

Ascorbic 

acid 

Total 

vitamin 

C 

Total 
vitamin 
C after 
addition 
of 0 335 
mg 

debydro- 

ascorbic 

acid 

Recov- 
ery of 
added 
dehydro- 
ascorbic 
acid 

Orange 

3 8 

CC 

0 48 

0 393 

0 394 

0.364 

0 395 

0.716 

per cent 

95.8 

Grapefruit 

3.8 

0 92 

0 344 

0 342 

0.307 

0 321 

0.652 

98.9 

Lemon 

2.5 

4 35 

0 330 

0 330 

0.170 

0 302 

0.635 

99.4 

Pineapple 

3 6 

0 53 

0 084 

0.092 

0.075 

0.084 

0 419 

100 

Apple 

3 5 

0.46 

0 004 

0 006 

0 

0.016 

0.349 

99.4 

Sauerkraut. 

3.9 

0 36 

0 153 

0 007 

0 037 

0 

0 

0 

Composite 

vegetable 

4 4 

0 22 



0 013 

0 

0 031 

9.3 


gestion of Tillmans (8) and Woessner, Elvehjem, and Schuette 
(9) that non-specific oxidizing agents besides causing the ir- 
reversible destruction of ascorbic acid will also cause the formation 
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of substances other than dehydroascorbio acid which, when re- 
duced w'itii HjS, arc capable of instantaneous reaction with in- 
dophenol at pH 4.0. 

Tables HI and IV show application of the method of bacterial 
reduction to milk and canned fruit juices. In the case of com- 
mercial milk samples titration of the reduced ascorbic acid alone 
is not even an approximate measure of total vitamin C. The 
method of bacterial reduction is not applicable to all biological 
materials. For example, in sauerkraut and a composite vegetable 
juice the Baclcrium coli failed to cause anj' reduction of the added 
dehydroascorbic acid but acted instead, as an oxidation catalyst 
to decrease the ascorbic acid present. Tliis reversal of the action 
of the bacteria in some biological fluids has not been e.\plained. 
The bacterial reduction method for total vitamin C can be ap- 
plied satisfactorily to urine. In a typical analysis 1 cc. of urine 
was found to contain 0.027 mg. of ascorbic acid and 0.053 mg. of 
total vitamin C. Added dohy'droascorbic acid was recovered to 
the extent of 99.4 per cent. 

SUMMARY 

The quantitative determination of total vitamin C in biological 
materials can be accomplished by reduction of dehydroascorbic 
acid to ascorbic acid with a resting suspension of Baderium coU, 
followed by direct titration of the ascorbic acid with 2 , 6 -dichloro- 
phenol indophenol in acid solution. The reduction can be carried 
out in 15 minutes at pH G.2 to 6.6 and 40° with a suspension of the 
bacteria in the presence of glucose. 

The method has been applied to milk, fruit juices, and urine- 
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THE ESTIMATION OF THIAMINE IN URINE 

By ENRIQUE EGANA* and ARNOLD P. MEIKLEJOHN 

(From the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, Second and Fourth Medical 
Services (Harvard), Boston City Hospital, and the Department of 
Medicine, Harvard Medical School, Boston) 

(Received for publication, September 19, 1941) 

In, recent years many papers on methods for the estimation of 
thiamine (vitamin Bi) in the urine have been published. The 
most important of these contributioim have been those of Jansen 
(1), Melnick and Field (2), Hennessey and Cerecedo (3), and 
Schultz ei al. (4). Each of these methods contributes definite 
advantages from the chemical point of view, although the last 
three do not lend themselves readily to clinical use. The present 
paper presents a method based on the oxidative conversion of 
thiamine to thiochrome with a critical study of the various steps 
in the procedure both in respect to the present modification and 
to those of the foregoing authors. Elsewhere a report on tlie use 
of the method in clinical investigation will be given.* Over 680 
estimations of thiamine in urine have been performed with this 
technique and our experience leads us to believe that it is satis- 
factory for investigative purposes. 

Procedure 

Reagents — 

Glacial acetic acid (c.p. Baker's Analyzed). 

Acetic acid 0.2 k solution and a 1 per cent solution. 

Isobutyl alcohol (Merck) (must be free from fluorescence in 
ultraviolet light and frequently tested for this property). 

Potassium chloride (Baker’s Analyzed), a 25 per cent solution. 

Potassium ferricyanide (c.p. Baker’s Analyzed), a 0.5 per cent 
solution prepared fresh daily. 

* Fellow (Chile) of the Rockefeller Foundation, 1941-42. 

* Egafia, E., unpublished data. 
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Sodium hydroxide (c.r. Baker’s Analyzed), a 20 per cent solu- 
tion. 

"Decalso.”^ 

Thiamine hydrochloride (Merck, crystals).* 

Method — The urine is collected with glacial acetic acid as a 
preservative. 10 ml. of acetic acid are sufficient for each 24 hour 
amount. The resultant pH under these circumstances is approxi- 
mately 5. Urines so preserved show no loss of thiamine in 48 
days. 12 ml. of the acidified urine arc pipetted into a special 
centrifuge tubc^ fitted with a ground glass stopper, and shaken 
with 10 ml. of isobutyl alcohol, to remove fluorescent interfering 
substances. When thiamine is being fed, or when unusually 
large amounts of the vitamin arc excreted into the urine, 0.1 to 
5 ml. samples arc used and the initial washing with isobutyl 
alcohol omitted. This omission under such circumstances vill 
not introduce appreciable errors, since the amount of thiamme 
present is high in relation to the fluorescent interfering substances. 
The tube and contents arc centrifuged for 5 minutes to separate 
the two layers. The isobut}’! alcohol has the property of absorbing 
a portion of the aqueous layer. The aqueous layer is therefore 
measured and a 9 ml. aliquot removed to a test-tube and 10 ml. 
of distilled water added. The pH of the resulting mixture is 
brought to 4.2 to 4.5 with 0.2 n acetic acid, brom-cresol grew 
being used as an external indicator. Failure to adjust to this pH 
will result in incomplete adsorption. . , 

The thiamine is then adsorbed from the diluted and acidi e 
urine by Dccalso. (The amount of Decnlso is important; ess 
than 140 mg. will result in incomplete adsorption, and more t an 
300 mg. requires the use of too much oxidant later in the pro 
cedure.) Approximately 200 mg. of Dccalso are shaken into 


’ Obtained from Tlio Permulit Company, New York, and gmun 
a Btandard 100 mesh sieve. It is then given two wasliings with per 
acetic acid followed by two washings in 95 per cent ethyl alco lo an ^ 
washed free from fluorescent substances with acetone. Plus ma j 

first used by Hennessey and Cerecedo (5) but was not freed from no 

impurities. . i.vHrooWo- 

s According to Merck and Company, the crystals of thiamine ay 

ride eontain 4 per cent hygroscopic water. Massa- 

1 Obtainable from the Tamworth Associates, Needham Heigi , 


chusetts. 
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ml. of 1 per cent acetic acid® and transferred to a Gooch crucible 
fitted TOth a 2 cm. filter paper. This amount of Decalso is suffi- 
cient for 0.1 to 30 ml. urine samples. A good source of vacuum 
must be provided. The suspension of Decalso is poured into the 
Gooch crucible and while 0.5 to 1 ml. of liquid still remains above 
the Decalso laj-^er, the urine sample is added to the contents of the 
crucible. Adsorption is complete in about 1 minute. While 0.5 
to 1 ml. of uriniferous liquid remains above the Decalso, the ad- 
sorbate is washed by suction with 10 ml. of 1 per cent acetic acid. 
The Decalso together with the filter paper is then transferred to 
the special ground glass-stoppered centrifuge tubes. Traces of 
Decalso left on the walls of the crucible are washed into the cen- 
trifuge tube \vith 2 ml. of 25 per cent potassium chloride solution. 
The potassium chloride-Decalso mixture is shaken gently to com- 
plete elution. Depending on the amount of vitarhin Bi one expects 
to find, from 0.2 to 0.5 ml. of potassium ferricyanide solution is 
added, and finally 1 ml. of 20 per cent sodium hydroxide. The 
order of addition of reagents is important to prevent overoxidation. 
The resultant pH is approximately 10.6, which is the optimal con- 
dition for thiochrome production. The mixture is shaken for 
half a minute. If the change of color from yellow to white is 
extremely fast, indicating that an excess of thiamine is present, it 
is then necessary to add more potassium ferricyanide drop by 
drop until a slight yellow coloration remains, thus indicating that 
a sufficient amount of the oxidizing agent is present. 4.9 ml. of 
isobutyl alcohol are then added. (Due to the removal of water 
from the aqueous layer, the resultant volume of the isobutyl 
alcohol layer will be 5 ml.) The centrifuge tube is then shaken 
vigorously for 1 minute and the layers separated by centrifuging. 

2 ml. of the isobutyl alcohol layer are pipetted into a Pyrex 
test-tube (10 X 0.8 cm.). The fluorescence exhibited by the con- 
tents of the tube in an ultraviolet source® is compared visually 
with identical but sealed tubes containing knovm amounts of 
synthetic thiochrome in 2 ml. of isobutyl alcohol as standards. 

' Since Decalso can adsorb hydrogen ions, acetic acid suspensions must 
be used to prevent increase in alkalinity of the urine with consequent 
failure of complete adsorption. 

‘ Mercury vapor ultraviolet lamp obtainable from the Central Scientific 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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For reasons given below, when nrines from individuals suspccled 
of having vitamin lii deficiency or urines eonlaining bile or blood are 
analyzed, a known amount of thiamine hydrochloride should he 
added to a duplicate sample of urine and carried through the procedure. 

Preparation of Thiochromc Standards — Theoretically 1 -y of 
thiamine should yield 0.777 y of thiochromc, if all the thiamine 
were oxidized to thiochromc. It has been our e.xperience that this 
conversion is not complete. An attempt was made, therefore, to 
determine whether the percentage of thiamine converted to thio- 
chrome from aqueous solutions was constant for all amounts of 
thiamine within the range usually studied by the present analytical 


Table I 


Conversion of Thiamine Hydrochloride to Thiochromc in Aqueous Solution 


Thlnmino hydro* 
chloride prrfcnl 

Thtnminc present as 
thicx*hromo* 

Thiochrome found 

Thinminc convtTied 
to thiochrome 

y 

i 

y ' 


per cent 

0.4 

0.31 


61 

0.5 

0.3S 


63 

O.G 

0.4G 

0.29 

63 

0.8 

0.G2 

0.39 

63 

1.0 

0.77 

0.49 

64 

1.2 

0.92 

0.59 

64 

1.5 

1.11 

0.74 

66 

1.8 

1.39 

0.89 

64 

2.0 

i 1.5-1 

0.99 

64 


• 1 7 of tliiaminc hydrochloride equals 0.77 y of thiochromc. 


procedure. A consideration of the data presented in Table 
indicates quite clearly that this is the case. The data show t a 
only about 65 per cent of the thiamine is converted to thiochrome 
when oxidized by potassium ferricyanide. This yield is consi 
crably higher than that obtained bj”^ other workers (6-10). 

The thiochrome standards ■were prepared in the following man 
r: Approximately 1 mg. of thiochrome was weighed out on a 


ner 


micro balance and dissolved in an amount of isobutyl a co o 
give a solution having a final concentration of 10 y per m . ( ° “ 
tion 1). By dilution from this solution a second solution w 
prepared in which the concentration of thiochrome Is 1 '7 
(Solution 2). From this solution by dilution a third so 
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containing 0.1 7 per ml. was prepared (Solution 3). By the use 
of appropriate amounts of these three solutions of thiochrome and 
appropriate amounts of isobutyl alcohol a final set of standards 
was prepared ranging from 0 . 1 to 27 in 0 .l 7 intervals. The tubes 
containing the standards were then sealed. The amount of 
thiochrome used in each standard tube should be contained in a 
total volume of 5 ml. and each tube should contain exactly 2 ml. 
of this solution. Needless to say, the standard tubes and those 
used for the final observation of the unknown should be free from 
fluorescence and of the same dimensions. 

Table II 

Recovery of Added Thiamine Hydrochloride from Normal Urine 


0.15 y of thiamine as thiochrome in original urine sample. 


Thiamine 

added 

Thiamine added 
expressed as ! 
thiochrome* 

Total thiochrome I 
found : 

Thiamine added 
recovered as 
thiochrome 

Recoveryt 

y 

7 

y \ 

7 

percent 

0.20 

0.15 

0.23 

0.08 

92 

0.50 

0.38 

0.40 

0.25 

101 

0.75 

0.58 

0.60 j 

0.35 

92 

1.00 

0.77 

0.65 

0.50 

100 

2.00 

1.54 

1.16 

1.01 

100 


* 1 7- of thiamine hydrochloride equals 0.77 7 of tWochrome. 
t With a conversion factor of 65 per cent. 


In labeling the tubes with their thiamine equivalent it must be 
borne in mind not only that the molecular equivalent of 1 7 of 
thiamine is equal to 0.777 7 of thiochrome but also the fact that 
there is only a 65 per cent conversion must be taken into considera- 
tion. When this is done, it is obvious that 1 7 of thiochrome is 
equivalent to 2 7 of thiamine. Standards should be replaced 
every month. 

Recoveries — When known amounts of thiamine are added to 
normal urine, the recoveries, as shown in the data of Table II, 
are quantitative within the limits of the method, ranging from 92 
to 101 per cent of the amount added. 

Table III presents the data obtained on the recovery of added 
amounts of thiamine to samples of urine in vitamin Bi deficiency. 
It will be observed that the recovery falls considerably below the 
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theoretical amount added, ranging between 61 and 81 per cent 
with an average of 75 per cent. It seemed of interest to determine 
whether this lower yield of thiochrome was due to the fact that the 
subjects were deficient in vitamin Bi intake. Two subjects were 
placed on a verj' low intake of thiamine and studies were made 
both of their vitamin excretion into the urine and of the recovery 
of added thiamine at various intervals for from 22 to 28 da}'s. The 
data are presented in Tabic IV. It will be obseiwed that, whereas 
the recoveries of added amounts of thiamine were approximately 
theoretical early in the experiment, as avitaminosis Bj proceeded 

Table III 

Uccovcry of Added Thiamine Hydrochloride from Vitamin B\-Deficicnl Urine 
Baaed on Theoretical Conversion of Thiamine to Thiochrome 
0.077 7 of thiamine added ns thiochrome. 


Thinminc 

hj-rffochlorido 

RtUlcd 

Thinminc hydro- 
chloride ftddcd 
c.tprtwed M 
Ihiochromo* 

Totnl lidded 
thiochrome 

Added thiamine 
found as fhio- 
chrome 


7 

7 

7 

7 

per cent 

0.25 

0.10 

0.15-1 

0.077 

61 

0.50 

0.3S 

0.269 

0.192 

77 

1.00 

0.77 

0.462 

0.3S5 

t 77 

1.50 

1.16 

0.654 

0.577 

77 

2.00 

1.54 

0.S5-I 

0.777 

77 

3.00 

2.31 

1.320 

1.243 

81 


* 1 7 of thiamine hydrochloride equals 0.77 7 of thiochrome. 
t With a conversion factor of 65 per cent. 


the recovery of added amounts of vitamin Bi sharply decreased, 
until at the 28th day in one individual only 77 per cent was recov- 
ered and in a second individual on the 22nd day onb' 80 per cent 
was recovered. It would appear therefore that the more deficient 
a subject is, the closer the recovery of vitamin Bi added to t e 
urine approaches 75 per cent. 

It was important to determine whether this lower recover}' was 
due to a failure of conversion of thiamine to thiochrome or to e 
effect of the presence of the many non-fluorescent substance 
which are know’n to increase in the urine of patients suffering rom 
vitamin Bi deficiency. An experiment was devised to throw som 
light on this subject. To a pathological urine containing v 
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small amounts of thiamine hydrochloride, known amounts of the 
vitamin were added. As will be seen in Table V, the recoveries 

Table IV 

Effect of Low Thiamine Intake on Excretion of Thiamine in Urine and on 
the Recovery of Added Thiamine 
0.77 y of thiamine added to sample as thiochrome.* 


Days of diet 

Total 

excretion of 
thiamine 

Thiochrome* 
in urine 
sample 

Thiamine as 
thiochrome 
found* 1 

Added I 
thiamine* ! 
in urine as 
thiochrome 

Added 
thiamine 
recovered t 


7 

y 

■■ 

r 

jier cent 

Subject B. 2 

70 

0.19 

mmm 

0.48 

95 

8 

5.2 

0.07 


0.41 

81 

20 

Trace 

None 


0.3S 

77 

28 

tt 

If 

0.37 

0.37 

77 

Subject E. 4 

65 

0.38 

0.88 

0.50 

100 

7 

23 

0.07 

0.56 

0.49 

98 

12 

15 

0.03 

0.46 

0.43 

86 

19 

6 

0.03 

0.44 

0.41 

82 

22 

6 

Trace 

0.40 

0.40 

80 


♦ 1 T of thiamine hydrochloride equals 0.77 y of thiochrome. 
t With a conversion factor of 65 per cent. 


Table V 

Recovery of Thiamine Added to Pathological Urine and to the Eluaie 

after Decalso 

0.05 y of thiamine hydrochloride present in urine, expressed as thio- 
chrome.* 


Thiamine 
hydrochloride 
added, expressed 
as thiochrome* 
at beginning of 
procedure 

Thiamine 
hydrochloride | 
added found | 
as thiochrome* j 

Recovery 
of added 
thiaminet 

Thiamine 
hydrochloride 
added to 
eluate, ex- 
pressed as 
thiochrome* 

Thiamine j 
hydrochloride : 
added found | 
as thiochrome* 

Recovery of 
thiamine 
added to 
eluatet 

mOm 

mBm 

per cent 

T 

y 

per cent 



74 

0.38 

0.24 

97 



77 

0.77 

0.50 

100 


1 


1.16 

0.72 

98 

1.55 

0.78 1 

78 

1.55 

0.97 

100 


* 1 y of thiamine equals 0.77 y of thiochrome. 
t With a conversion factor of 65 per cent. 


of such added amounts of thiamine were markedly reduced. 
When, however, kno\vn amounts of vitamin were added to the 
eluate from the Decalso adsorption, the recoveries of such added 
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Estimation of Thiamine in Urine 


amounts were quantitative. These results were interpreted to 
mean that substances were present in urine in vitamin Bj defi- 
ciency which interfered with the adsorption of the vitamin from 
the urine rather than in the final oxidative reaction. These sub- 
stances were non-fluorcsccnt, since the preliminary extraction with 
isobutyl alcohol reduced fluorescent interfering agents to not more 
than 5 per cent of the total amount of thiamine present. Thus far 
all attempts to remove these interfering agents have failed. It 
has been found, however, that the recoveries of added amounts 
of thiamine to pathological urine seldom fall below 75 per cent. 
We have been able to correct for the effect of these interfering 
agents by carrying through the analysis a duplicate urine sample 
containing preferably 1 7 of thiamine hydrochloride and correcting 
the observ'cd reading on the basis of the amount of thiochrome 
actuallj' found. Under circumstances where tliis is not possible, 
it is suggested that a correction figure based on a 75 per cent recov- 
erj' may be used without causing an error of greater than 5 to 10 
per cent of the true value. 

Preliminary Washings vnth Isohxtlyl Alcohol — ^\Vnshing the urine 
prior to adsorption by Dccalso insures the elimination of most of 
the interfering fluorescent substances such ns indoleacetic acid, 
preformed thiochrome, and certain pigments which if permitted 
to remain in the urine would greatly increase the amount of fern- 
cyanide necessary for o.xidation, thereby giving a high urine blank, 
or, by virtue of their oami fluorescence, interfere with the final 
reading. In addition to isobutyl alcohol, isoamyl alcohol and 
normal butjd alcohol were tried. 'i\nien isobutji alcohol was used, 
the alcohol layer exhibited a high content of pigment and fluores- 
cence, w'hile the urine layer showed none of these characteristics. 
With isoamyl alcohol, the amount of fluorescence found ® j* ^ 
alcohol layer was similar to that found in the isobutyl alcoio 
layer, but the urine still showed fluorescence. IWien normal but) 
alcohol w'as used, the alcohol layer ivas less fluorescent and e 
urine layer more so than with either of the other two reagents, 
was concluded, therefore, that of the three alcohols studied iso u j 
alcohol was much to be preferred. _ . -r 

Effect of Certain Therapeutic Agents on Yield of Thiamine— o 
spite of the washing wdth isobutyl alcohol, certain therapeu 1 
agents such as quinine and quinidine wdll impart fluorescence 
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urine which will interfere with the final comparison. Ethyl 
alcohoi, when excreted in the urine or added to it, alters the shade 
of fluorescence. Ascorbic acid also increases the final fluorescence 
of the sample and renders it more violet, which makes it impossible 
to compare satisfactorily with the standards. Nicotinic acid in 
large amounts has been stated to interfere with the reaction (11). 
As stated above, the presence of metabolites found in thiamine- 
deficient patients and also the presence of bile or blood in the urine 
also interfere with the reaction, probably by reducing the effective- 
ness of the adsorption. These interfering agents, however, can 
be corrected for by the use of the precautions stated above. 

Elution of Thiamine from Decalso with Potassium Chloride 
Solution — ^When the Decalso adsorbate is shaken well with 2 ml. 
of potassium chloride, a minimum amount of potassium fern- 
cyanide is required for oxidation. The use of methyl alcohol as an 
eluting agent has been suggested (1) . The basis for the use of this 
reagent is that it tends to protect the vitamin from overoxidation 
by an excess of potassium ferricyanide. It has been found, how- 
ever, that when the elution is carried out as suggested in the 
present procedure excesses of this reagent are avoided and the 
necessity for the use of methyl alcohol eliminated. Furthermore, 
the yield of thiamine, obtained from pure solutions when potassium 
chloride is used as the eluting agent, is approximately 10 per cent 
higher than when this substance is omitted. In the absence of 
potassium chloride, quantitative yields can be obtained only by 
the addition of much larger amounts of the oxidizing agent. 

Oxidation — ^We have found that 1 t of thiamine was oxidized in 
pure solution by 1.0 mg. of potassium ferricyanide and that the 
quantity of the oxidizing agent required does not vary greatly 
with different urmes. 0.2 to 0.3 ml. of a 0.5 per cent potassium 
ferricyanide solution was usually sufficient for complete oxidation. 
Occasionally in urines with a high thiamine content a few drops 
more of the reagents were required. Studies made with pure 
solutions of thiamine hydrochloride and with urines containing 
known amounts of vitamin showed that for all amounts of thiamine 
up to 1 7 1 mg. of potassium ferricyanide was sufficient. For 
amounts ranging between 1.5 and 10 y of thiamine 1.5 to 2 mg. of 
potassium ferricyanide were required. 

Extraction with Jsohutyl Alcohol — It was of course important to 
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determine whether or not thiochromc produced by the oxidation 
with ferriej’anide could be completely extracted b}”^ isobutyl 
alcohol. According!}', known amounts of thiochromc were added 
to treated urine after the oxidation. The data given in Table VI 
indicate that such thiochromc was completely extracted by the 
isobut}'! alcohol in the amounts used. 


Tahi.b VI 


Exlraclion Inj 6 Ml. of Isobttlyl Alcohol of Thiochromc Added after the 

Oxidation Stage 


0.19 y of thiochromc pro.sent in urine stimplc. 


Thiochromc mldcd to 
oxidized wimpto 

Totnl thiocliromp found 

Kccovcrj’ 

■>' j 

7 

parent 

0.31 

0.50 

100 

0.3S 

0.55 

OS 

O.-IG 

0.05 

100 

0.61 

0.70 

1 100 

0.77 

0.99 

102 

0.91 

1.13 

100 

1.4 

1.59 

100 

I.O 

1.85 

105 


SUMMARY 


In the present method we have emphasized the importance of a 
preliminary c.xtraction of the urine sample with isobutyl alcohol. 
In our experience with methods in which this step is omitted, such 
as those of Ritsert (6), Jowett (7), Borson (8), Westenbrink and 
Goudsmit (12), and Ferrebee and Carden (9), the failure to intro- 
duce such a preliminary washing results in a false elevation of 2 
to 35 per cent when the readings are made in the neighborhood o 
1 7 of thiamine in the final comparison. The introduction of t is 
washing step, which is attributed to Wang and Harris (10), reduces 
this error to not more than 5 per cent. 

In a comparison of the results by the present method rvith t rose 
by others in the literature it must be remembered that the stan 
ards are so prepared or labeled as to include a 65 per cent com er 
sion factor in the oxidation of thiamine to thiochrome. It 
appear from our data that the chief cause of low recoveiies ro 
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urine when suitable adsorbing and ojddizing agents are used is 
the fact that only a portion of thiamine can be converted to thio- 
chrome. However, it is again emphasized that as avitaminosis Bi 
increases there is a failure to obtain quantitative sdelds, which 
cannot be attributed to a failure of conversion of thiamine to 
thiochrome. In such instances it is advisable to determine the 
exact loss in the recovery of a known amount of thiamine. This 
loss is considered to be due to the presence of certain non-fiuores- 
cent metabolites whose concentration increases in the urine as 
avitaminosis continues. We have never noted a fall in recovery 
below approximately 75 per cent in any pathological urine speci- 
men. The presence of blood or bile will also cause a reduction of 
the yield of thiochrome to this level but apparently not below it. 
The action of these interfering agents is presumed to be attributed 
to the prevention of optimum adsorption of the vitamin by De- 
calso. The entire procedure has been carefully checked over for 
other causes of loss. One important consideration was that due 
to the effect of atmospheric oxygen. Since in the present method 
the thiamine in the urine is never exposed to alkali except at the 
very moment when oxidation by ferricyanide is being carried out, 
one would not expect that losses due to oxidation by the oxygen 
of air would occur. This particular point was tested by repeating 
many determinations in an atmosphere of nitrogen. However, 
such experiments reveal no significant increase in the amount of 
thiochrome produced. Of course, repeated shaking of thiamine 
increases the possibilities of intimate contact of thiamine with 
molecular oxygen. In the present method, shaking has been kept 
to the minimum and adsorption carried out by rapid filtration. 
These steps in the procedure would appear to minimize any losses 
due to these causes. The replacement of other eluents by potas- 
sium chloride has resulted in a much better removal of thiamine 
from the Decalso and has minimized the amount of potassium 
ferricyanide required, thereby preventing any danger of over- 
oxidation of the vitamin. 

The method has been found applicable to the determination of 
quantities of thiamine varying from 0.2 to 2.0 7 in 5 mi. of isobutyl 
alcohol in the final comparison. With dilutions higher than 
1:20,000,000 of thiochrome, however, an error of about 15 per 
cent is introduced into the standard readings. Within the stated 
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yellow. On the other hand, the red color given by methionine and 
histidine was not extracted by butyl alcohol. 

Despite the interference by histidine, etc., it seemed desirable 
to develop the reaction ns a test for methionine in proteins. Amino 
acids as a rule are determined in proteins after digestion with acid, 
whereby tr^'ptophane is destro 3 ‘cd. The seriously interfering 
substance is histidine if present in large amounts. Some proteins, 
such as globin, contain much histidine; so an endeavor was made 
to devise a procedure wherein the interference of histidine would be 
at a minimum and the positive reaction of substances such as 
carnosinc, histamine, etc., would be eliminated. The following 
procedure was finallj' found satisfactory for the determination of 
methionine, even when rclativel.v large amounts of histidine or 
other iminazoles were also present. 

Quantitative Procedure for Methionine — Introduce 5 cc. of the 
solution to be tested into a 25 X 2.5 cm. test-tube and add 1 ce. 
of 14.3 N NaOH (57.2 gm. of NaOH in water, diluted to 100 cc.), 
1 cc. of a 1 per cent aqueous solution of glycine, and 0.3 cc. of a 
10 per cent aqueous solution of .sodium nitroprusside, w’th mixing 
after each addition. Place the tube in a water bath at a tempera- 
ture of 35-40° for 5 to 10 minutes. Then cool in ice water for 2 
minutes and add 5 cc. of an HCl-HsP04 mixture (9 volumes of 
concentrated HCl and 1 volume of 85 per cent HjPOi) with shaking 
during the addition of the acid. Continue to shake well for 
minute and cool in water at room temperature for 5 to 10 minuta. 
Match against a standard solution of methionine similarly treate . 

With the use of the strong NaOH plus the glycine histidine 
gives no color. The mixture of HCl and H3PO4 gives a clearer co or 
than the HCl alone. 

The reaction for methionine has a high degree of speci ici .v 
It is negative with all other amino acids found in acid hydro jsa ^ 
of protein. Methionine sulfoxide is negative and so are 
cystine, evstine, and cysteine, but glvcylmethionine is posi 
Commercial leucine which contains methionine is positive, 
purified leucine is negative.’ If the solution is kept co a 

1 The leucine was converted to the methyl ester and Jy^ed 

procedure of Abderhalden and Spinner (5). This ester W 
with 20 per cent HCl and the solution was neutralized mi 1 -ncipient 
added dropwise with stirring to pH 6.0. On ,1 iodine was 

crystallization, cooling, and filtering, leucine free from m 
obtained. 
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time the acid is added, there is no color reaction given by trypto- 
phane even if it is present in considerable amount. 

The methionine reaction is sensitive to 50 parts per million in 
the Duboscq colorimeter and to 20 p.p.m, in the IClett-Summerson 
photoelectric colorimeter -with use of a No. 54 filter. 

Deviation from Beer’s Law — Owing to the color of the reagent 
blank, the values obtained by the visual colorimeter do not follow 
Beer’s law accurately. Over a range of from 300 to 540 p.p.m., 
the average deviation was -j-Q per cent. The values found with 
the Edett-Summerson photoelectric colorimeter, hoAvever, are 
quite satisfactory, since Beer’s law is followed with a maximum 
deviation of ±8 per cent rvith concentrations of methionine varying 
from 25 to 200 p.p.m. 

Variation of Color Formation with Temperature and Time of 
Heating — ^The same amount of color is given over a range of tem- 
perature of 35-55° and from 5 to 60 minutes warming time. At 
least 5 minutes standing at alkaline reaction is necessary, and less 
color is obtained if the temperature is below 35°. 

Reaction of Methionine with Iron Compounds — -Kolb and Toen- 
nies (6) found that methionine in HCI gives a color reaction with 
cupric chloride. Dr. Toennies in a private communication sug- 
gested that the color formed in the nitroprusside reaction might 
be due similarly to a ferrous or ferric complex of methionine. 
However, no red color developed upon the substitution of ferrous 
sulfate,' ferric chloride, sodium ferroc 3 ’'anide, or sodium ferri- 
cyanide for nitroprusside. 

Recovery of Methionine Added to Amino Acid Mixture — To test 
the validity of the reaction for methionine, a mixture was made of 
glycine 38, alanine 36, serine 3, isoleucine 209, phenylalanine 31, 
tyrosine 45, cystine 10, tryptophane 16, proline 41, hydroxyproiine 
20, aspartic acid 102, glutamic acid 192, histidine 21, arginine 158, 
lysine 22, ammonia 23 mg. Since the leucine available contained 
some methionine, it was replaced by isoleucine. The amino acids 
were dksolved in 75 cc. of 0.1 N HCI. The solution gave a nega- 
tive methionine reaction. Then to 50 cc. of the solution were 
added 15 mg. of methionine and the amount of methionine in 5 cc. 
aliquots was determined. The recovery of the added methionine 
was 99.6 per cent. 

Application of Test to Determination of Methionine Content of 
Casein — Casein samples were prepared by Dr, W. C. Hess of this 
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labomtor}'- according to the procedure of Van Slyke and Baker (3). 
The moisture, ash, total sulfur, and cystine contents are given in 
Table I. 

0.5 gm. portions of Samples 1, 2, and 3 were hydrolyzed for 10 
hours wth 2 cc. of 20 per cent HCl in an oil bath at 125®. The 
hydrolysates were poured into 100 cc. beakers and the flasks were 
washed rath 2 cc. of water. The solutions were decolorized by 


Tahle I 

Moisture, Ash, Total Sxtlfur, and Cystine Content of Freshly Prepared 

Casein 


Bntnplo No. 

Mohilurc 

Ash 

ToUil suUur, 
corrected 

05 * 81100 , corrected 


pfrecni 

pfT C^l 

pfr cent 

per cent 

1 

8.GS 

0.11 

0.87 

0.49 

2 

11.59 

0.12 

0.8S 

0.45 

3* 

0.00 

0.12 

0.87 

0.45 


* Sample 3 ie part of Sample 1 dried in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric 


acid. 


TabI/E II 


Methionine Content of Casein and Distribution of Sulfur 


Sample No. 

1 Per cent 

methionine 

Ter cent total sulfur 

Methionino 

j 

O’slin© 

Methionine + 
0*81100 

1 

2.94 

73 

15.0 

88.0 

2 

3.64 

89 

13.6 

102.6 

3 

3.07 

76 

13.8 

89.8 

4 

3.45 

89 

10.8 

99.8 


being warmed with 50 mg. of carboraffin. The carboraflui 
E) was washed with 5 cc. of warm n HCl and 5 cc. of cold n • 
The combined washings and filtrate of each sample were neu ra 
ized to pH 3.5 tvith 5 n NaOH, added dropwise with stirring, an 
were then diluted tvith 0.1 n HCl to 50 cc. Methionine w ^ 
determined in 5 cc. portions ivith the use of a standard met o 
solution, 300 p.p.m. The results, corrected for moisture an > 

are given in Table II. . * c rasein 

As tabulated by Toennies (7), the methionine conten o 
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determined by the Baernstein method appears to vary from 2.89 
to 3.53 per cent. In casein in general, depending on the treatment 
during preparation, we have found variation of other constituents, 
cystine in particular. Samples 1 and 3 are practically the same, 
since Sample 3 was part of Sample 1 dried m vacuo over sulfmic 
acid. Sample 2 was made in the same way as Samples 1 and 3 but 
was washed with water to a far greater extent and should be a 
purer sample. Sample 4 was obtained from Dr. D. Breese Jones 
and was prepared according to the procedure of Van Slyke and 
Baker. Despite the variation, the methionine sulfur and the 
cystine sulfur account for most if not all of the total sulfur, in 


Table III 

Effect of Time of Hydrolysis on Determination of Methionine Content of 

Casein 


Time of hydrolysis 

Per cent methionine, uncorrected for moisture 
and ash 

hrs. 


1 

3.09 

2 

3.05 

4 

2.92 

7 

2.90 

10 

2.90 

14 

3.12 

24 

3.00 

Average 

2.99 


agreement with the findings of Baernstein (4) and of Kassell and 
Brand (8) for other casein preparations. In Harris’ casein, Baern- 
stein found 3.10 per cent methionine, while Kassell and Brand (9) 
report 3.06 per cent methionine in Labco casein. 

Effect of Time of Hydrolysis on Methionine Values — In order to 
determine the length of time necessary for liberation of the meth- 
ionine, a grain curd casein was hydrolyzed for varying lengths of 
time. The methionine values found are summarized in Table III. 

It is apparent that the methionine content of casein can be 
determined as accurately after 1 hour of hydrolysis as after 24 
hours. The high and the low of these seven determinations • 
one sample vary ±4 per cent from the av ^ '‘f're is 
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evidence of inlerforencc produced by tlie tr 3 'ptophanc, even in the 
sample hj'drol.vzcd onlj' 1 hour. However, tinhydrolyzed protein 
cannot be used because of the precipitation in the final acidification. 

Methionine Content of Erlestm — Bj' means of a K3ctt-Summerson 
photoelectric colorimeter and a No. 51 green filter, the methionine 
content of a highl.v purified sample of edc.stin from hemp-seed was 
fo>md to be 2.32 per cent, corrected for 9.8S per cent moisture and 
0.10 per cent a.sh. With the Duboscq colorimeter the value was 
2.-10 per cent. Toennic.s (7) gives methionine values for edestin, 
determined b.v the Baern'^fein method, of 1.35 to 2.39 per cent. 
Kassell and Brand (9), using a modified Baernstcin method, give 
2.3 per cent b,v the estimation of homocj’stoine or 2.4 per cent 
b 3 ’ the volatile iodide method. 


SUMMARY 

A now highly specific colorimetric test for methionine is pre- 
sented, based on the reaction of methionine with sodium nitro- 
prusside in an alkaline medium followed In* acidification. 

The methionine content of casein and edestin has been deter- 
mined b 3 * this procedure with reproducible values in good agree- 
ment wnth e.xisting data. 

The procedure is simple, and appears to give satisfactory a a ues 
even with brief periods of h 3 -drol 3 ’sis. 
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FACTORS WHICH GREATLY INCREASE THE ACTIVITY 
OF THE PHENOLIC HYDROXYL GROUP OF 
Z-TYROSINE* 

By DONALD E. BOWMAN 

{From the Department of Biochemistry, School of Medicine, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland) 

(Received for publication, June 18, 1941) 

That tyrosine constitutes an integral part of the structure of 
many enzymes, hormones, and proteins of immunit}'^ and plays 
an important r61e in their physiological action is becoming evident. 
Thus, the fundamental relations between the phenolic hydroxy} 
of this amino acid and the physiological properties of pepsin 
(1-3), pepsinogen (4), insulin (5, 6), and the chorionic gonado- 
tropic (7) and lactogenic hormones (8) have been demonstrated 
and it is quite possible that the contribution of this group to the 
essential nature of man}'^ other protein or peptide catalysts will 
also be observed. 

Mirsky and Anson (9) have shown that ferricyanide is reduced 
not only by the .sulfhydryl components of protein molecules but 
also by tyrosine and tryptophane. These authors found that as 
reductants tyrosine and tryptophane react very slowlj'' and yet 
their reducing capacity is greater than that of the sulfhydrjd 
groups. It was pointed out that, although the activity of the 
non-sulfhydryl reducing groups is enhanced by an increase in 
pH, rise in temperature, and denaturation, the reduction of ferri- 
cyanide by these groups ordinarily extends over a period of at 
least 5 hours. 

In an earlier publication (10) we have presented evidence which 
indicates that the reducing action of the chorionic gonadotropic 
hormone is greatly intensified in the presence of phosphate and 
moderate heat. In the absence of these accelerating factors 

* The material in this paper has been presented in part at the meeting 
of the American Society of Biological Chemists at Chicago, April, 1941. 
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evidence of interference produced by the tryptophane, even in the 
sample h 3 ’drolyzcd onlj’ 1 hour. However, unhydrolyzed protein 
cannot be used because of the precipitation in the final acidification. 

Methionine Content of Edestin — Bj" means of a Klett-Summerson 
photoelectric colorimeter and a No. 54 green filter, the methionine 
content of a higlilj' purified sample of edestin from hemp-seed was 
found to be 2.32 per cent, corrected for 9.88 per cent moisture and 

0. 10. per cent a.sh. With the Duboscq colorimeter the value was 
2.49 per cent. Toennics (7) gives methionine values for edestin, 
determined bj' the Baernstein method, of 1.35 to 2.39 per cent. 
Kasscll and Brand (9), using a modified Baernstein method, give 
2.3 per cent bj' the astimation of homocj'steine or 2.4 per cent 
bj' the volatile iodide method. 

SUM.MAHY 

A new highly specific colorimetric test for methionine is pre- 
sented, based on the reaction of methionine with sodium nitro- 
prusside in an alkaline medium follow'ed bj' acidification. 

The methionine content of casein and edestin has been deter- 
mined b^' this procedure with reproducible values in good agree- 
ment ■with existing data. 

The procedure is simple, and appeai-s to give satisfactory values 
ven with brief periods of hj’drolj^sis. 
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FACTORS WHICH GREATLY INCREASE THE ACTIVITY 
OF THE PHENOLIC HYDROXYL GROUP OF 
/-TYROSINE* 

By DONALD E. BOWMAN 

(From Ihe Department of Biochemistry, School of Medicine, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland) 

(Received for publication, June 18, 1941) 

That tyrosine constitutes an integral part of the structure of 
many enz 3 rmes, hormones, and proteins of immunity and plays 
an important r61e in their physiological action is becoming evident. 
Thus, the fundamental relations between the phenolic hydroxyl 
of this amino acid and the physiological properties of pepsin 
(1-3), pepsinogen (4), insulin (5, 6), and the chorionic gonado- 
tropic (7) and lactogenic hormones (8) have been demonstrated 
and it is quite possible that the contribution of this group to the 
essential nature of man}^ other protein or peptide catalysts will 
also be observed. 

Mirsky and Anson (9) have shown that ferricjmnide is reduced 
not only by the sulfhydryl components of protein molecules but 
also by tyrosine and tryptophane. These authors found that as 
reductants tyrosine and tryptophane react very sloivl}'- and yet 
their reducing capacity is greater than that of the sulfhydryl 
groups. It was pointed out that, although the activity of the 
non-sulfhydryl reducing groups is enhanced by an increase in 
pH, rise in temperature, and denaturation, the reduction of ferri- 
cyanide by these groups ordinarily extends over a period of at 
least 5 hours. 

In an earlier publication (10) we have presented evidence which 
indicates that the reducing action of the chorionic gonadotropic 
hormone is greatly intensified in the presence of phosphate and 
moderate heat. In the absence of these accelerating factors 

* The material in this paper has been presented in part at the meeting 
of the American Society of Biological Chemists at Chicago, April. 1941. 
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oxidation of the hormone proceeds very slowl^’- even in the pres- 
ence of strong oxidants. Since the physiological activity of the 
hormone, wliich decreases vith oxidation ( 10 ), is apparently de- 
pendent upon the presence of the phenolic h 3 'dro.\yl group of 
tjTosine (7), it is not surprising to find that this group has reducing 
properties similar to those of the hormone. These observations 
have led to a more detailed studj*- of ctystalline tyrosine; and the 
object of the present paper is to present data which indicate that 
under certain conditions this amino acid is much more reactive 
as a reductant than has been prc\nously supposed. It would 
appear that the normal physiological state should provide these 
conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAt, 

The intensity of the reducing action of crj’stalline l-tyrosine 
(Eastman) was measured hy observing the time required for the 
reduction of a given amount of an oxidant in a dilute solution. 
The influence of various accelerating or inliibiting agents upon this 
reduction time was determined. The 0.001 K iodine employed 
as an oxidant was prepared from potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and hydrochloric acid bj' combining, in order, 1 cc. of a 
stock iodate solution containing 3.5G7 gm. of KIO 3 per liter, 1 cc. 
of a stock iodide solution containing 13.835 gm. of KI per liter, 
15 cc. of distilled water at 0°, 1 cc. of 2 n HCl, and, after thorough 
mixing, sufficient distilled water at 0 ° to provide a total volume 
of 100 cc. This dilute solution was prepared each time just before 
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an exactly 0.2 per cent solution of starch prepared from a single 
source Avas used. The total volume of all constitutents of a 
given test was adjusted to 10 cc. unless otherAvise indicated. 

The phenol color values of solutions were obtained by a modi- 
fication of Herriott’s procedure (11), Avith the phenol reagent of 
Folin. Before the colors were developed, the reagents and test 
solutions AA^ere cooled to 0°. After color development Avith the 
phenol reagent the solutions Avere allowed to stand 5 minutes at 
the same temperature. The phosphate precipitate was dissolved 
AAith a minimum of glacial acetic acid and the solution was quickly 
filtered. The color Avas matched against simultaneously pre- 
pared tyrosine standards AAithin 8 minutes after color develop- 
ment. It Avas found that this procedure did not decrease the 
phenol value of unoxddized tyrosine; yet it minimized the reduc- 
tion of the phenol color reagent by reaction products such as 
hydriodic acid. 


Results 

Agents Which Accelerate the Reaction — The oxidant most fre- 
quently employed Avas iodine. Being a milder oxidant than potas- 
sium permanganate, it has certain advantages in folloAA'ing the 
kinetics of the reaction. Also the more intense color given by 
iodine, AAath starch, in the dilute solutions used is desirable. 
Ferricyanide AA^as not used in order to avoid turbidity AA'hich results 
Avhen the ferric indicator is added to a solution strongly buffered 
AAuth phosphate. The use of phosphate buffer is particularly 
.significant, since the addition of this salt to an aqueous solution 
of tyrosine or phenol greatly accelerates the rate at Avhich these 
substances react AAuth various oxidants. This is indicated by the 
data presented in Table I. 

It AAdll be seen that in the absence of the buffer a week or more 
may be required for 1 cc. of 0.001 m tyrosine or ph^ol completely 
to reduce 1 cc. of 0.001 N iodine at 25°. In the presence of phos- 
phate not more than 1 or 2 minutes is required. Similar relations 
AAwe observed at 38°, although the reaction aa'Ss someAA-hat more 
rapid. 

It has been found that the substitution of some of the other 
buffers such as citrate or acetate in place of phosphate giA^es results 
similar to those just described. However, in some instances 
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phosphates show a certain degree of specificity in addition to 
maintenance of pH. This is particularly true in the reduction of 
silver described below. 

From Table I it is also apparent that the complete decoloration 
of potassium permanganate by tyrosine or phenol is accelerated 
by the phosphate in a similar manner, and it is of particular in- 
terest to note that phenjdalanine does not possess this ability 
to reduce iodine or permanganate rapidly in the presence of 
phosphate. 

In the presence of this buffer t 3 'rosine readily' reduces silver 
nitrate at room temperature when e.vposed to tight. This can be 


Table I 

Influence of Phosphate Ion on Oxidation of Phenol, Tyrosine, and 
Phenylalanine 


i 

Time required for 1 cc. 0 001 M reductant to react with 

1 cc. 0 001 N oxidant 

Roductant i 

1 


a* 

3S* 


Iodine 

KMnO. 

Iodine 

lOfnOt 

Phenol 

1 wk. 

24-72 hrs. 

> 24 hrs. 

> 24 hrs. 

“ -h phosphate* . 

15 sec. 

2.5 min. 

5 sec. 

60 sec. 

Tyrosine 

> 1 wk. 

> 1 wk. 

20 hrs. 

90 min. 

“ -h phosplmte . 

120 sec. 

CO sec. 

3 sec. 

45 sec. 

Phenylalanine 

> 1 wk. 

> 1 wk. 

20 hrs. 

> 24 hrs. 

“ + phos- 

phate 

> 1 “ 

> 1 " 

23 “ 

2.5 “ 

Phosphate alone . . 

> 1 “ 

> 1 " 

1 wk. 

> 24 “ 


* 0.5 cc. of I M Sorensen's pliospimtc buffer, pH 6.81. 


demonstrated bj' combining 1 cc. of 0.001 M tyrosine, 0.5 cc. o 
1 M phosphate buffer, pH 0.8, and an excess of silver nitrate sue 
as 1 cc. of a 10 per cent solution. After standing 5 to 10 minute 
in dajdight (such as that equivalent to 300 foot-candles) the blac ' 
metallic silver can be observed mixed with the jmllow precipite e 
of silver phosphate. If sufficient ammonium hj'droxide is a a 
to dissolve the silver phosphate, the remaining reduced si ver is 
very striking. In the absence of phosphate this reduction oes 
not take place nor does it occur in the presence of phosp la e 
pure phenylalanine is substituted for tyrosine. 

At pH 5.8 the reduction of silver by tyrosine readih" ta 'cs p 
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when the solution is buffered with phosphate but it was not ob- 
served when acetate, citrate, or phthalate buffers were employed 
at the same concentration and pH. 

Since phenylalanine differs from tyrosine in that it does not 
react rapidlj-^ wth iodine, permanganate, or silver nitrate even 
in the presence of phosphate, it would appear that the phenolic 
hydroxjd is the group primarily involved. The reaction of this 
group with permanganate or silver nitrate is undoubtedly one of 
simple oxidation-reduction; however, in the reaction with iodine 
substitution must also be considered. Yet increased ease in 
substitution would in itself suggest a more active phenolic h5’-droxyl 
group as the primary factor. 



Fig. 1 . Decrease ia phenol color value of 1 co. of 0.001 m tyrosine after 
reaction with iodine. 

In order to observe changes in this group tvhich may accompany 
substitution of iodine in the benzene ring the phenolic color value 
of tyrosine was foUotved after the amino acid was allowed to react 
with various amounts of iodine. From Fig. 1 it tvill be seen that 
the phenol color value decreases progressively as the tyrosine 
reacts tvith increasing amounts of iodine, suggesting simultaneous 
Qjddation and substitution. While the possibility that the de- 
crease in phenolic color value is due to the stabilizing influence of 
the substituted iodine has not been excluded, similar decreases 
in the phenol color value of tyrosine have been observed after 
the amino acid has been allow'ed to react wdth permanganate or 
silver nitrate in the presence of phosphate. It is of course neces- 
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sary to avoid the interference caused by tbe reduced form of the 
oxidant in each case. 

It was found that relatively large amounts of phosphate are 
required to accelerate to a maxhnum degree the reaction of tyro- 
sine with iodine. From the data presented in Table II it will be 


Table II 


Influence of Phosphate Sails on Reaction of l-Tyrosine and Phenol with 

Iodine 


Weight of ealt added* 

! 

Time re<iuircd to react with 3 m proportions of iodine at 38* 

0.1 mg. Mj^osine 

0.05 mg. phenol 


fnin. 

min. 

0 

720 

390 

3.62 

577 

270 

6.85 

480 

135 

10.3 

158 

30 

13.7 

20.5 

3.25 

17.1 

8.5 

2.0 

20.6 

6.6 

1.6 

24.0 

6.5 

1.6 

7IA 

5.2 

1.5 

41.0 

4.6 

1.5 

48.0 

4.5 

1.6 


* SjSrenscn’s phosphate buffer mixture, pH 5.9. 


Table III 


Temperature 

Time required for 0.1 xng. « 

with 3 ii proportions of iodine ai oa 

•c. 

mtn. 

20 

265 

30 

28.5 

40 

2.75 

60 

Instantaneous 


* In the presence of 68 mg. of Sprensen’s phosphate salt mixture, pH 6.9 


seen that, at pH 5.9, about 41 mg. of the buffer salt require^ 
for maximum rate of reaction of 1 mg. of tyrosine ’ivith 
portions of iodine. Somewhat less phosphate is required a g 

pH values. _ _ nn the 

That moderate heat also exerts a very striking influence 

rate of the reaction is indicated by the data given m a 
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It will be seen that in the presence of phosphate, pH 5.9, the rate 
increases about 10 times for each 10° rise in temperature until^the 
reaction becomes instantaneous- at 60°. At slightly higher pH 
values it becomes instantaneous at lower temperatures. 

The rate of reaction with iodine is also aflfected by a change in 
pH at a constant temperature. Thus from the data presented in 
Table IV it will be seen that the speed of reaction is approximately 
inversely proportional to the hydrogen ion concentration. Still 
further acceleration might be anticipated if the pH were increased 
to that of the normal physiological range. 

The influence of pH and temperature upon the rate of reaction 
is less evident when permanganate is employed as the oxidant. 
Also considerably less phosphate is required to bring the reaction 

Tabi.e IV 


Influence of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on Reaction of l-Tyro&ine with 

Iodine 


pH of phosphate buffer mixture* j 

Timt required for 0.08 mg. Myrosine to react 
with 3.0 M proportions of Iodine at 38” 


mtn. 

5.90 

11.0 

6.24 

3.1 

6.47 

1.5 

6.64 

0.8 

6.81 

0.5 

6.98 

0.25 


* 0.5 cc. of 1 M buffer solution was employed in each case. 


to its maximum speed. This may be attributed to the stronger 
oxidizing power of permanganate, making it less dependent upon 
the favorable conditions which are necessary to support the rapid 
reaction with iodine. 

By keeping all of the variables constant, except the concentra- 
tion of the reductant, it ma}' be observed that the time required 
to reduce a given amount of iodine increases e.xponentially as the 
concentration of tyrosine decreases. 

Agents Which Retard Reaction with Iodine — In the presence of 
phosphate and at elevated temperatures potassium iodide is 
capable of greatly retarding the reaction of tyrosine v-ith iodine. 
Therefore it is necessary carefully to standardize the potassium 
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iodide content of the iodine solution which is to be employed. 
By preparing the iodine in very dilute solutions from iodate, iodide, 
and acid a-s described above it is possible to avoid the marked 
excass of iodide which is necessary to keep iodine in a more con- 
centrated solution. This is advantageous from the point of view 
of the present study. 

The rate of reaction is also altered bj' the starch employed as an 
indicator. The majoritj’’ of soluble starch preparations retard the 
reaction somewhat, but some allow it to proceed much more 
rapidly than others. Although the reason for this is not entirely 
clear, it .should not interfere with the study of the influence of other 

Table V 

Rcduclio7i of Iodine by Casein, Egg Albumin, and Gelatin in Presence of 


Phosphate Ion 


Weight of protoid 

Tiino required to reduce 6 cc. 0.0005 n iodine at 3S* • 

Casein 

Ekk albumin 

Gclstin 

mg. 

min. 

mtn. 

min. 

1.0 

31 

140 


1.25 

13.5 

74 


1.50 

6.5 

47 


1.75 

4.5 

30 


3.0 



1140 

4.0 



480 

5.0 



300 


* In the presence of 68 mg. of buffer salt, pH 5.9. 


factors as long as a uniform amount of starch obtained from a sing e 
preparation is employed throughout. 

“Tyrosine Reaction" of Proteins — It is of interest to compare 
the reducing properties of various proteins which differ wt 
respect to their tyrosine content. From the results represen 
in Table V it will be observed that casein, which contains more 
tyrosine but less cystine than dried commercial egg al 
reacts with more iodine in the presence of phosphate t an o 
egg albumin. Gelatin containing very little tyrosine shovs on 

1 Casein contains 6.6 per cent tyrosine and 0.3 per cent 
egg albumin contains 4.2 per cent tyrosine and 1.3 per cent cys i 
Schmidt (12)). 
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a slight reaction. If these observations are repeated with the 
various proteins under the same conditions except that water is 
substituted for the phosphate buffer solution, only slight activity 
is apparent even after 96 hours at 38®. These data are apparently 
in accord noth the belief that the reducing capacity of the non- 
sulfhydryl reducing groups of protein materials is greater than 
that of the sulfhydryl groups. 

It has already been pointed out (9, 13) that the reducing activity 
of the phenolic groups of common proteins increases as the pro- 
teins are denatured. Our experience is in accord with this ob- 
servation except in the case of some of the more uncommon labile 
proteins such as gonadotropin (9) which show a decrease rather 
than an increase in activity after being heated. Preliminary 
experiments also indicate that a labile component may be asso- 
ciated with serum globulin. For example, uliile heat denatura- 
tion of serum albumin causes about a 25-foId increase in the rate 
of oxidation of iodine in the presence of phosphate, similar dena- 
turation of the carefully prepared globulin fraction causes a 
moderate decrease in this activity. It would appear that, in the 
globulin fraction, the liberation of additional phenolic groups 
through denaturation is somewhat overshadowed by the oxidation 
of similar groups which is accelerated by the heat. 

DISCUSSION 

From the data presented it is apparent that while tyrosine is 
ordinarily oxidized m vitro at a very slow rate, even in the presence 
of relatively strong oxidants, under certain conditions the reaction 
takes place almost instantaneous^. It would appear that the 
normal physiological environment should provide conditions neces- 
sary to support the increased activity of this group, at least in 
highly specialized proteins which though present in very small 
quantities have profound metabolic effects. 

The fundamental relations between the phenolic hydroxyl group 
and the physiological activity of various enzymes and hormones 
have been pointed out by a number of investigators. The chem- 
ical activity of this group under physiological conditions is also 
of considerable interest in immunochemistry. It has been re- 
garded as playing a dominant role in determining the immuno- 
logical character of proteins. The specificity of proteins as an- 
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tigens can be entirely changed by alterations in the tyrosine 
groups through nitration or halogenation ortho to the phenolic 
hydroxyl groups. Yet it has been stated that one outstanding 
difficulty is to account for the specific activities of antigens in 
the absence of evidence that the majority contain any specially 
reactive groui)s. 

In view of the present findings it would appear that this group 
may not be as stable in vivo as was once thought, but it may be one 
of the active groups being sought. If this is the case, it is quite 
possible that proteins differ not only in the spatial distribution of 
these groups but also in the activity patterns which they present, 
the activity of each group reflecting its molecular environment. 


SUMMAKY 

In a study of the reducing action of /-tyrosine it was found that 
the rate of reaction is far more rapid, under certain conditions, 
than was hitherto supposed. The results of the present study 
may be summarized as follows; 

1. The rate at which tyro.sine reacts with iodine, potassium 
permanganate, and silver nitrate is ordinarily quite slow; however, 
it may be greatty increased by the addition of phosphate buffer. 
Small increases in pH greatly intensify the reaction. 

2. In the presence of phosphate further marked acceleration 
results from a moderate increase in temperature, until the reaction 
becomes instantaneous. 

3. This reducing action of /-tyrosine may be attributed to t e 

phenolic hydroxyl group. . , 

4. It would appear that the normal physiological state shou ^ 
provide the conditions necessary to support the increased actiw 3 
of this group. This may further explain why this group is capa e 
of plajdng such a dominant r61e in the phj^siological action o 
various protein catalysts. 
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THE RELATION OF FASTING KETOSIS IN THE RAT TO 
THE PRECEDING DIET AND THE LIVER FAT 


By EATON M. MacKAY, HERBERT O. CARNE, ARNE N. WICK, and 
^ FRANK E. VISSCHER 

(From the Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, California) 
(Received for publication, September 8, 1941) 

When rats are fasted they develop a ketonemia (ketosis) and 
frequently it is high enough to produce a measurable ketonuria. 
The height of the ketosis is determined by many factors. When 
the diet is low in choline and in protein, the liver becomes very 
fatty (1) and the ketonuria on subsequent fasting is much higher 
(2, 3) than it is in animals that have been on the stock diet or other 
food mixtures with a higher protein content. It seemed reason- 
able to assume that the high degree of ketosis during fasting after 
a low protein intake was incident to the fatty liver. This ap- 
peared probable, for ketone bodies arise from the oxidation of 
fatty acids in the liver, and, during fasting after ordinary diets, 
fat generally accumulates in the liver during the period in which 
the ketosis is reaching its ultimate level. However, we have been 
unable to obtain a good correlation between the degree of ketosis 
and the amount of fat in the liver and have therefore been led to 
examine some of the dietary factors which determine the extent 
of the fasting ketosis. 


Methods 

The experimental methods are the same as those we have used 
in other studies. Urine specimens were at first collected under 
light mineral oil (No. 3, Standard Oil Company of California) to 
prevent loss of acetone. We now prefer this method for collecting 
rat urine for almost any purpose. The oil prevents evaporation 
of the small specimens and loss by wetting of containers during 
measuring and handling. 

Analytical methods for blood ketone bodies (4), urine ketone 
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.bodies (5), urine nitrogen, liver gl 5 'cogen (6), and liver fat (7) 
were the usual ones. The liver fat as measured by tliis method 
comprised the fatty acids of the neutral fat plus the non-saponifi- 
able lipid material. The blood ketone body values are expressed 
as acetone. 

Influence of Lipotropic Factors — Under most dietary conditions 
choline has a powerful lipotropic effect, tending to prevent the 
accumulation of fat in the liver and drmng out hepatic fat which 

Tabu: I 

Influence of Choline upon Fasting Ketosis 

Experiment 1 — Choline was fed during the fasting period. Adult male 
rats averaging 230 gm. in weight were on Diet 1 (casein 5, Anheuscr-Busch's 
brewers' yeast 5, sucrose 45, Osborne and Mendel’s standard salt mixture 6, 
Crisco 20, butter fat 20) for 10 days and fasted directly from it. Three rats 
in each group were sacrificed daily for blood ketone determinations. The 
control group was given 1 cc. of 0.12S n NaCl and the choline-treated group 
1 cc. of very nearly neutralized (freshly prepared) 2 per cent choline chloride 
per sq. dm. of body surface twice daily. 

Experiment 2 — Choline was fed during the period prior to fasting. Adult 
female rats averaging 203 gm. in weight were on Diet 1 for 10 days. The 
.y diet fed the choline group was the same but contained 2 per cent choline 
hydrochloride. Two rats were sacrificed for the determinations which gave 
each figure. 


Time of fasting, bre 

Blood ketono bodies 

1 

Liver fat 

24 

4S 

72 

96 

0 

es 



1 

mg. per 1 

mg. p€r 

mg. per 

ng. pte 

percent 

pn-eenl 



ceiif 

cent 

cent 

cent 



Experiment 1 

Control 

35 

46 

28 

36 


10.6 


Choline 

49 

46 

27 

60 


0.0 

“ 2 

Control 

8 

21 

22 

23 

10.7 

5.0 


Choline 

11 

32 

37 

26 

; 3.4 

1 

10.6 


has already been deposited (8). But Deuel et al. (9) have 
that choline administered during the period of fasting does no 
appreciablj' affect the ketosis of fasting rats with fattj^ 

We have confirmed this observation (Experiment 1, Ta e • 
Neither does the addition of choline to the diet prior \ 

influence the subsequent ketosis (Experiment 2, Table ^ 
we know that it prevents any^ accumulation of fat in the n er. 

It has been shoivn that all or most of the lipotropic ac m 
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protein is due to methionine (10) and that, while this amino acid# 
keeps fat from the liver, cystine is very active in causing the dep- 
osition of liver fat (11). From Experiment 3 (Table II) we 
see that neither of these substances Avhen added to the diet prior 
to fasting affects the subsequent fasting ketosis. By the end of 
the 4th day the blood ketone level was of the same magnitude in 
every case. It should be noted that the blood ketone level before 
the 4th da}’’ was lower in both of those groups (Experiment 3, 
Groups 7 and 8) which had been receiving a diet of normal pro- 

Table II 

Influence of Methionine and Cystine upon Fasting Ketosis 
Experiment 3 — ^Methionine and cystine were led prior to fasting. Male 
rats averaging 251 gm. in weight were on the special diets for 10 days. The 
dl-methionine and 1-cystine were added to these diets. There were eight 
rats on each diet and two were sacrificed for blood ketone determinations at 
the end of every 24 hours of fasting. 


Group 

Diet No. 

nine 

l-Cystine 

Blood ketone bodies during fasting 

1 

24 hrs. 

4S hrs. 

72 hrs. 

26 hrs. 


1 

percent j 

per cent 

mff. per 
eenl j 

mg* per , 
cent 1 

mg. per 
cent 

mg* per 
cent 

1 

1 

1 

1 


28 

33 

33 

29 

2 

1 

0.2 


21 

43 

40 

29 

3 

1 

0.4 


18 

37 

36 

30 

4 

1 

0.7 


27 

37 

42 

29 

5 

1 



29 

35 

48 

26 

6 

1 1 

HI 

1.0 

29 

35 

40 

29 

7 

2 



22 

28 

28 

28 

8 

; 2 

■i 

1.0 

25 

16 

26 

25 


* The composition of Diet 1 is given in Table I. Diet 2 was the same as 
Diet 1, but casein and sucrose were changed to 25 parts each. 


tein content than in any of the others which had been on a low 
protein diet. 

Relation of Ketosis to Liver Fat and Glycogen Level — This led us 
to follow in detail the development of ketosis during fasting follow- 
ing a low protein intake (Experiment 4, Fig. 1). The rats had 
not been on this diet long enough for their livers to become fatty 
and the liver fat concentration increased regularl}" throughout 
the period of fasting. But the ketosis as measured bj" the blood 
ketone level reached its maximum long before the liver fat at- 
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'’tained a vcrj' high level. The degree of ketosis shows a more 
probable causal relation to the liver glycogen level. During 
fasting the sole source of glucose is from protein catabolism and 
the glycerol of fat. These rats had been receiving a low protem 
diet and the amount of "stored” protein available for catabolism 
must have been very low. This would account for the rapid rise 
of the blood ketone bodies to their final maximal level. It would 



Fig. 1. The relation of fasting ketosis to the changes in liver fat an 
glycogen. Experiment 4, female rats averaging 184 gm. in weight were on 
the low protein diet (No, 1) for 8 days before being fasted. Each observa 
tion represents the average of determinations made on four animals. 

seem probable then that the protein content of the preceding 
diet is the factor chiefly responsible in determining the rapi i 3 
■with which the maximum ketosis is reached during fasting as we 
as the level ultimately attained. 

Influence of Protein Intake in Preceding Diet To deteiw^n 
whether or not this is the chief factor governing fasting 'c ® > 
rats were fed protein at various levels. In the first 
of which a preliminary report has been made (12), c o me 
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included in the diets, so that even at the lowest protein level fat 
would be excluded from the liver. The results showed a very 
definite influence of the prior protein intake oa the subsequent 
fasting ketosis even when this was measured by the ketonuria. 
A more convincing experiment has been carried out (Experiment 
5, Fig. 2), in which the ketosis was measured by the degree of 



Fig. 2. The development of fasting ketosis in the rat following preceding 
diets containing variable amounts of protein. Experiment 5, female rats 95 
days old and averaging 150 gm. in weight were used. Each observation is 
an average of determinations made on two rats. The lowest protein diet 
contained casein 5, sucrose 60, standard salt mixture 5, yeast 5, cod liver 
oil 5, and Crisco 20. The diets containing larger quantities of protein 
were similar except that part of the sucrose was replaced by the stated 
percentage of casein. The animals were on the special diets for 10 days 
prior to fasting. 

ketonemia. The influence of the preceding diet — the less the 
protein, the greater the ketosis — is quite striking. In our pre- 
liminary report (12) we noted that, “The ketosis then might be 
dependent upon the antiketogenic action of the amount of ‘stored’ 
protein now available for catabolism. However, nitrogen excre- 
tion figures do not support such a supposition.” This last remark 
was undoubtedly due to our having available only the nitrogen 
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figures for the first 2 days of fasting and these had not been ob- 
tained ■with high urine volumes, so that the collection error might 





Fig. 3. The relation of fasting ketosis, protein catabolism, blood sugar, 
and liver glycogen to the protein content of the preceding diet. Expen 
ment 6, each point is an average obtained from observations on three ra ^ 

Diet Group 1 , low protein diet; diet Group 2 , moderate pro e 

diet; diet Group 3 _ , high protein diet. 


be minimized. An experiment was carried out in 
attention was given to accurate urine collections and •svi 
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uiine volumes, so that the urine nitrogen might more nearly 
represent the end-products of nitrogenous metabolism during the 
urine collection periods. 

In Experiment 6, male rats 100 days old and averaging 241 
gm. in weight were fed for 18 days upon special diets and then 
fasted. All three of the diets were composed of lard 19, Osborne 
and Mendel’s (13) standard salt mixture 5, Anheuser-Busch ’s high 
^dtamin brewers’ yeast 5, cod liver oil 1, and variable amounts of 
casein and sucrose. Diet 1 contained casein 5 and sucrose 65. 
Diets 2 and 3 contained casein 25 and 55 respectively, and cor- 
respondingly less sucrose. For diet Groups 1, 2, and 3 the average 
body weights at the end of the feeding period were 237, 269, and 
250 gm., Avhile the average food intakes per rat per day were 8.6, 
9.4, and 7.9 gm. respectively. Eighteen rats were fed each diet 
and three from each diet group were sacrificed at the beginning of 
the fasting period and at the end of every 24 hours thereafter 
for 5 days. Each rat was given 5 cc. of water by stomach tube 
twee daily to insure good urine volumes. The results are 
summarized in Fig. 3. Thej^ show very clearly the dependence 
of the protein ("stored protein’’) catabolized during fasting — 
measured by the urine nitrogen excretion — upon the height 
of the prior protein intake as varied by the protein content of 
the previous diet. The ketosis, measured by the level of ketone 
bodies in the blood, bears an inverse relation to the degree of fasting 
protein catabolism. This is presumably due to the production of 
antiketogenic material (i.e. glucose) from the protein, thus reduc- 
ing the need for ketone bodies. Excellent support for this view 
comes from the better maintenance during fasting of the blood 
sugar as well as the liver glycogen level in those rats (Fig. 3, diet 
Group 3) which had been receiving the most protein prior to fasting 
and which catabolized the most during fasting. We have noted 
the higher fasting liver glycogen after a high protein diet be- 
fore (14). 


SUJIMABY 

Neither the liver fat content per se nor an}”- of the agents such as 
choline, methionine, or cystine which are known to influence the 
amount of fat in the liver has a significant effect upon the degree 
of fasting ketosis in the rat. 
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The rapidity of onset and thd degree of ketosis reached during 
fasting bears an inverse relation to the protein content of the pre- 
ceding diet. This fasting ketosis is apparently related to the pro- 
tein intake preceding the fasting period because the latter de- 
termines the amount of ("stored”) protein available for catabolism 
during fasting. This serves as a source of antiketogenic material 
and fasting rats, previously on a high protein intake, better main- 
tain their liver glycogen and blood sugar levels as well as have a 
lower level of blood ketone bodies. 
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KETOGENIC ACTION OF BRANCHED CHAIN FATTY 

ACIDS 

Bt ARNE N. WICK 

{From the Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, California) 
(Received for publication, September 27, 1941) 

Interest in the mechanism of the mode of oxidation of fatty acids 
wherein the acetone bodies may be formed has caused numerous 
investigators to be concerned with the ketogenic action of branched 
chain fatty acids. Baer and Blum (1) fed a series of branched 
chain fatty acids to diabetics and found that a- and /3-methyl> 
but3Tic acids as well as a- and /3-ethylbutyric acids led to an in- 
creased excretion of /S-hydroxybutyric acid in the urine. The in- 
herent difficulties in maintaining any kind of constancy in the 
basic ketosis tend to vitiate the significance of results obtained in 
this manner. However, Embden, Salomon, and Schmidt (2) 
obtained analogous results by liver perfusion studies, but, here 
again, the method of study offers manj' difficulties. Wirth (3), 
perfusing the liver with a-methylbutyric acid, also found an in- 
crease in the formation of ketone bodies. These experiments led 
to the conclusion (4) that acids with branched chains undergo 
dealkylation and are then catabolized in the same way (succes.sive 
iS-oxidation) as the corresponding unbranched acid. Later experi- 
ments (5) have not supported this dealkylation scheme. Lang 
and Adickes (6) have recently failed to obtain ketone bodies from 
the action of liver slices on a-methylated fatty acids. The avail- 
ability of a new method for determining ketogenic action offered 
the possibility of reexamining the ketogenic action of branched 
chain fatty acids. It has been found that with adequate liver 
glycogen stores and even with simultaneous carbohydrate feeding 
the shorter chain fatty acids, of both even (7) and odd numbered 
(8) carbon atoms, may give rise to ketone bodies. This is useful, 
for under such conditions there is no reason to believe that ketone 
bodies would be formed from endogenous fatty acids and thus 
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cloud the picture. Presumably the short chain acids cannot be 
stored as such and so are immediately oxidized in whole or part 
and form ketone bodies, perhaps a preferential method for their 
utilization under such conditions. The ketogenic action of a 
series of methyl- and ethyl-substituted fatty acids has been exam- 
ined by the new method. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The branched chain fatty acids were prepared by the malonic 
ester synthesis. They were purified by imcuum distillation of 
their methyl or ethyl esters in an efficient fractionating column. 
The compounds were identified bj' their boiling points and equiv- 
alent weights. The fattj' acids were injected as solutions of their 
sodium salts (pH 7.4). The solution flowed from a burette, 
through an adequate warming device (37“), into the marginal ear 
vein of the rabbit. The usual procedure was to inject 75 cc. of the 
solution at a constant rate w'hich required a period of about 45 
minutes. Numerous experiments had to be discarded, owing to 
ibvious toxic effects of the injected fatty acids at higher concen- 
trations. Arterial blood samples were drawn from the heart at 
the start of each experiment and at varjdng intervals thereafter. 
The blood ketone concentration was determined by the method 
of Barnes and Wick (9). At the end of the e.xperiment the animals 
were injected intravenously with a fatal dose of pentobarbital 
sodium, and the liver glycogen concentration determined bj’’ the 
method of Good, Kramer, and Somogyi (10). Typical experiments 
have been presented in Fig. 1 and Table I. Each experiment was 
repeated two to four times, usually with different doses of the 
fatty acid. All experiments with a given fatty acid gave analogous 
results. 


Results 

Table I contains a summarj'^ of the present results (plus or 
minus) compared with those obtained by other workers. They 
fail to agree in large part with those of the earlier workers, n 
only one case are they not in accord rvith the more recent ® 
of Lang and Adickes (6) which appear to be the best previous a a 
even though they were obtained with liver slices. f ti e 

A quantitative comparison of the ketogenic action o ' 
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branched chain fatty acids was not attempted. It is doubtful that 
the ketone-producing fatty acids form ketone bodies at the same 
rate. In addition the rate of utilization of the ketone bodies is 
dependent on their blood level (11). 



MINUTES AFTER START OF INJECTION 


Fig. 1. The influence of the intravenous administration of solutions of 
the sodium salts of branched chain fatty acids upon the level of ketone 
bodies in the blood. 


DISCUSSION 

Ketone bod 5 ’' formation by the oxidation of fatty acids has been 
explained in three different ways. The first is the successive 
P oxidation hypothesis in which 1 molecule of fatty acid furnishes 
1 molecule of acetoacetic or /3-hydroxybutyric acid. Ilecentl 3 ’’ 
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this hypothesis has been modified (12) on the assumption that be- 
sides the ketone bodies arising from the 4-carbon residue the pairs 
of carbon atoms removed by p oxidation may be condensed to 
acetoacetic acid, one of the ketone bodies. Of late Hurtley’s 
scheme (13) of simultaneous alternate oxidation, now called “mul- 
tiple alternate oxidation,” (14-16) has been revived. There is no 
positive support for this hypothesis and it is difficult to conceive 
how this mechanism might apply to the results with branched 
chain fatty acids which are reported here. Likewise, the original 
P oxidation hypothesis can hardly explain the formation of ketone 
bodies by f3-methylbutyric, /3-methylvaleric, or 7-methylvaleric 
acids. 

The results summarized in Table I dealing with the compounds 
in the butyric acid and valeric acid series show that only those 
acids which do not have a methyl or an ethyl group on the a-carbon 
form ketone bodies. Dealkylation followed by normal catabolism 
apparently does not occur or it occurs to such a small extent and 
so slowly that ketone body formation cannot be detected. Raper’s 
theory (17) for the oxidation of such branched chain fatty acids 
likewise cannot be reconciled with the data reported here. 

The acids with no alkyl group on the a-carbon atom — ^/3-methyl- 
butyric acid, /3-methylvaleric acid, and y-methylvaleric acid — all 
gave ketone bodies. The most likely explanation in all three 
cases and practically the only possible one in the case of the last 
two acids is that' the ketone bodies were formed by P oxidation and 
condensation of the removed pairs of carbon atoms (12). The 
oxidation of /3-methyl butyric acid by P oxidation could conceivably 
leave the 3-carbon residue in the form of acetone. However, two 
experiments with this acid showed that only 11 and 14 per cent of 
the total ketone bodies was in the form of acetone, a percentage 
similar to that found in normal ketosis (18) in which acetone is 
believed to arise by the decomposition of acetoacetic acid. It was 
also once more made certain that acetone is not converted to 
acetoacetic acid or /3-hydroxybutyric acid. A rabbit was injected 
with acetone until the blood level was 50 mg. per cent. At this 
time and 2 hours after the injection was stopped all of the ketone 
bodies in the blood were in the form of acetone. Of the two com- 
pounds examined in the caproic acid series a-methjdcaproic acid 
gave ketone bodies. The results with the a-methyl and a-ethyl 
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butyric and valeric acid compounds make it unlikelj’’ that the first 
2 carbon atoms of the chain whether removed by /? oxidation or 
singlj" could participate in ketone body formation. More likely 
is the origin of the latter from the 4-carbon residue. By analogy 
\vith a-methylbutju'ic acid possibl}'^ none of the first 4 carbon 
atoms of a-methjdcaproic acid could be expected to partake in the 
formation of ketone bodies. This leaves the last 2 carbon atoms 
of the molecule to condense ^vith another similar pair to form 
acetoacetic acid. The failure of a-ethjdcaproic acid to form 
acetoacetic acid in the same waj' may possibly be explained by 
steric hindrance which is produced by the larger group. 

SUMMARY 

The branched chain fatty acids, isobutyric, a-methylbutyric, 
a-cthylbutyric, a-mcthylvaloric, and a-ethylvaleric acids, failed 
to form ketone bodies when injected into the rabbit. Those acids 
of these groups which had no methyl or ethyl group on the a-car- 
bon atom, namely /3-methylbutyric, /3-methylvaleric, and y-methyl- 
valeric acids, formed ketone bodies. It is concluded that dealk}'- 
lation followed bj^ /3 oxidation is not the manner in which such 
branched chain fatty acids are catabolized. The ketone body 
formers probably gave rise to acetoacetic acid by P o.xidation 
and condensation of the pairs of unblocked carbon atoms. 

a-Methylcaproic acid gave rise to ketone bodies, probably from 
the residual carbon chain left after removal of the first 4 carbon 
atoms. The similar ethyl compound failed to yield ketone bodies 
and it must be assumed that this larger alkyl group blocked 
oxidation. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Eaton M. 
MacKay for his helpful criticism and advice. 
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DERIVATIVES OF TOBACCO MOSAIC VIRUS 

I. ACETYL AND PHENYLUREIDO VIRUS* 

By GAIL LORENZ MILLER and W. M. STANLEY 

(From the Department of Animal and 

Institute for Medical Research, Princeton) 

(Received for publication, September 27, 1941) 

An investigation on the relationship of cheimoei structure to 
bit^gieal activity possesses a twofold interest m the case of vtruses 
STirone Z assay the physiological i-POtt-e « 
functional groups in the molecule by converting these rouP® 
Sei Sve forms and testing the resnltag derivatwes 
mUectMty to addition, when a given derivative is found to 
he hMogically active, one -y, determine ‘"e 

which is produced in the cells of the os . would expect to 

cules served as exact models for reproduction, one would e^eW 
reisolate the virus derivatives from plants ao mterted'^ 

ra:;:"n'o^SteX*^^ 

(^ 91 It i<? nossible therefore, that one might 

(1, 2). It IS possiDie, rner , respond to the mutation 

changes in wfro which would, in en , lo+lnTi of the virus 

of a virus. If, on the other hand, the mocu ation 
derivative resulted in the production of the 

concluded that the structural changes weie >■« involved in 

cells of the host or that that portion o XrfLate 

the structural change was ummportant an p > 

r&le in the reactions of virus reproduction. tobacco mosaic 

It has been shown that the sulfhydryl groups of ^.acco mo 

virus can be oxidised with iodine Mowed 

virus activity, but that inoculation of the oxidised v 

• A prcltolnaiy report .1 the pms.o. work ho. b..n given 
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by the production of normal virus (3). Schramm and Muller (4) 
have reported that the amino groups of tobacco mosaic virus could 
be completely covered by treatment Mth ketene or phenyl iso- 
cyiinato without a decrease in specific virus activity, but it was not 
determined whether the derivatives were propagated as such in 
susceptible hosts. Prolonged treatment \vith ketene resulted in 
inactivation of the virus. This was suggested to be due to in- 
volvement of tyrosine phenolic groups, although no chemical 
proof was given. In the present study, which was begun before 
the above work came to our notice, tobacco mosaic virus was 
acetylated and results in qualitative agreement with those of 
Schramm and Muller were obtained, although from a quantitative 
standpoint certain differences were observed. We have there- 
fore extended the investigation, wth particular regard to deter- 
mining the nature of the virus which is propagated in plants which 
have been infected with derivatives of the virus. 

In the first experiments, samples of tobacco mosaic virus in 
1 M acetate buffer at pH 5.5 were treated with ketene for varj^g 
periods of time up to 4 hours. After each period of acetylation^ 
the virus solutions w'cre dialyzed against distilled water at 4 
and the preparations thus obtained w'ere used for chemical and 
biological tests. The changes in amino nitrogen were followed by 
the ninhydrin method as applied by Ross and Stanley (5). The 
decrease in tyrosine plus trj'ptophane groups was determined wi 
F olin’s phenol reagent by Herriott’s method (6) . Tests for biologi- 
cal activity were carried out on plants of both Nicoiiana ghdiwsa 
and Phaseolus vulgaris by the half leaf method as used in t 
laboratory (7). The results are presented in Table I. In ^ 
periment 1 it may be seen that the amino groups were covere 
more rapidly than the tyrosine plus tryptophane groups andseeme^ 
to reach a more or less constant figure representing 40 to 6 per 
cent coverage. No significant decrease in virus activity w^ 
detectable in any of these preparations. In Experiment , 
which a more rapid flow of ketene was maintained, the tot n 
coverage of amino groups was not appreciably increased, a 
an increase in rate of acetylation of tyrosine plus tiyp 
groups was manifested. The extent of acetylation of t 
groups, like the former, now' appeared to approac a 
plateau, which in this case corresponded to abou P 
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acetylation. The partial inactivation evident in the 120 minute 
run was apparently due to secondary reactions, since the extent 
of acetylation of the groups tested was not affected. When a 
very rapid stream of ketene was employed, as indicated in Exper- 
iment 3, the extent of acetylation still could not be forced much 
beyond 50 per cent coverage of amino groups and 20 per cent 
coverage of the phenol plus indole groups. The virus derivative 
resulting from a 30 minute treatment under these vigorous con- 
ditions was quite gelatinous in character and when examined in 
the ultracentrifuge was found to be considerably aggregated. 
However, since the material was found to possess normal virus 


Table I 

Acetylation of Tobacco Mosaic Virus in Acetate Buffer 


Experiment 

No. 

Kate of flow 
of ketene 

' Time of 
acetylation 

pH at end 
(5.5 at 1 
start) 

NHj groups 
covered 

Phenol 
-j- indole 
groups 
covered 

Loss in 
activity 



min. 


per eenl 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

Slow 

15 

5.5 

39 

9 

0 



30 

5.5 

46 

7 

0 



60 

5.5 

36 

12 

0 



240 


54 

18 

0 

2 


10 

5.5 

53 

13 

0 



30 

5.4 

44 

19 

0 



60 

5.3 

48 

22 

0 



120 

4.5 

45 

19 

40 

3 

Rapid 

30 

4.8 

55 

21 

0 

1 

1 

120 1 

4.5 j 

1 

1 



activity, it is probable that on dilution for biological assay the 
aggregated particles were dissociated. The 120 minute period 
of treatment with the rapid stream of ketene resulted in the con- 
version of the virus into an insoluble precipitate. 

It seemed possible that more complete acetylation of the vii’us 
might be obtained if the reactions were carried out at a higher pH. 
0.5 M phosphate buffer at pH 8.1 was chosen as a suitable medium 
in which to carry out such experiments. As shown in Experiment 
1 of Table II, 30 minutes treatment vdth a rapid stream of ketene 
at the more alkaline reaction gave a preparation of virus onty 
slightly more acetylated than the corresponding preparation in 
acetate buffer. In physical properties, however, the derivative 
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thus obtained showed much less tendency towards gel structure 
formation, and when the treatment witli ketene was extended to 
120 minutes no precipitation occurred, as was the case in acetate 
buffer under similar conditions. With the longer treatment, the 
groups tested were not further acetylated, although the virus was 
partially inactivated. 

Experiments were next carried out in which larger samples of 
virus were treated with ketene for separate 1 hour intervals. 
After each period of acetylation, the virus was dialyzed, isolated 
by ultracentrifugation, and dissolved in phosphate buffer at pH 
8.1 for further acetylation. The pH of the phosphate buffer 
remained above 7 for tlic first half hour of each period of reaction. 
By acetylating for the separate periods, therefore, the virus was 

Table II 


Acetylation of Tobacco Mosaic Virvs in Phosphate Buffer 


Exper- 

iment 

No. 

Conditions 

Time o( 
nccty- 
Intioii 

pH 

Nil* RTOUIW 
covered 

Phenol 
+ indole 
groups 
covered 

Loss in 
activity 

Start 

End 

Nin- 

hydrin 

Von 

SlyKo 



min. 



per €ent 

ptT eeni 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

Rnpicl ketene 

30 

S.l 

0.3 

58 


21 

0 


Small scale 

120 

8.0 

4.5 

59 


20 

40 

2 

Rapid ketene 

00 

8.1 

5.4 

40 

04 

19 

0 


Large scale 

120 

8.1 

5.2 

02 

75 

23 

25 



240 

8.1 

5.2 

75 

83 

22 

50 


treated for longer periods of time at an alkaline pH. For these 
experiments, the coverage of amino groups was determined b)' 
the Van Slyke nitrous acid method (8) as well as by the ninhydnn 
method. As maj' be seen from the data for Experiment 2, Ta e 
II, the slight further acetylation obtainable under these conditions 
was accompanied b}" some inactivation. The per cent courage 
of amino groups as determined by the Van Slyke method was oun 
to be somewhat higher than that obtained by the 
method, indicating some lack of specificity in the latter. 
values of 55 to 58 per cent, which represent the maximum 
without inactivation as determined by the ninhydrin me ^o^> 
correspond to a figure of around 70 per cent coverage as e 
mined by the Van Slyke procedure. It may therefore be cone u 
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thus obtained showed much less tendency towards gel structure 
formation, and when the treatment with ketene was extended to 
120 minutes no precipitation occurred, as was the case in acetate 
buffer under similar conditions. With the longer treatment, the 
groups tested were not further acetylated, although the virus was 
partially inactivated. 

Experiments were next carried out in which larger samples of 
virus were treated with ketene for separate 1 hour intervals. 
After each period of acetylation, the virus was dialyzed, isolated 
by ultracentrifugation, and dissolved in phosphate buffer at pH 
8.1 for further acetylation. The pH of the phosphate buffer 
remained above 7 for the first half hour of each period of reaction. 
By acetylating for the separate periods, therefore, the virus was 


Table II 

Acelylalion of Tobacco Mosaic Virus in Phosphate Buffer 


Exper- 

iment 

No. 

Conditio 113 

Ttmo of 
acety- 
lation 

pH 

NHt groups 

covered 

Phenol 
-f indole 
groups 
covered 

Loss in 
activity 

Start 

End 

Nin- 

liydrin 

Van 

Slyko 



mtn. 



per cent 

ptr cent 

per cent ; 

per cent 

1 

Rapid ketene 

Bl 

8.1 

0.3 

58 


21 

0 


Small scale 

mi 

8.0 

4.5 

50 



40 

2 

Rapid ketene 

Bl 

8.1 

5.4 

46 

64 

19 

0 


Large scale 

120 

8.1 

5.2 

62 

75 

23 

25 



2-10 

8.1 

5.2 

75 

S3 

22 

50 


treated for longer periods of time at an alkaline pH. For these 
e.xperiments, the coverage of amino groups was determined bj 
the Van Slyke nitrous acid method (8) as well as by the ninhydrm 
method. A.s may be seen from the data for Experiment 2, Tab e 
II, the slight further acetylation obtainable under these conditions 
was accompanied by some inactivation. The per cent coverage 
of amino groups as determined by the Van Slyke method wasfoun 
to be somewhat higher than that obtained by the 
method, indicating some lack of specificity in the latter. 
values of 55 to 58 per cent, which represent the maximuna coverage 
without inactivation as determined by the ninhydrin me lO , 
correspond to a figure of around 70 per cent coverage as e e 
mined by the Van Slyke procedure. It may therefore be cone u 
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phen}-^! isocyanate treatment, but as with ketene the indole groups 
were found to be unaffected. No significant inactivation resulted 
from the conversion of normal virus to the phenylureido deriva- 
tive. Furthermore, the disease which this derivative produced 
in Turkish tobacco plants was indistinguishable from that caused 
by ordinary virus, and the virus reisolated from the infected 
plants possessed the amino nitrogen content of untreated virus. 
When one considers the high stability of the phenylureido linkage 
at neutral and acid reactions (11) and the relatively foreign nature 
of such a linkage as compared with acetyl linkages in regard to 
occurrence in living tissues, one is inclined to discount the pos- 
sibility that phenylureido virus molecules are hydrolyzed by cells 
of the host plants. If this conclusion is correct, it would follow 
that the acetyl virus as well was not necessarily hydrolyzed by 


Table III 

Phenylureido Tobacco Mosaic Virus 


Exp«nmeat No. 

Time 

NHs groups covered 

Phenol + in- 
dole groups 
covered 

Loss in 
activity 

Nmhydrm 

Van Slyke 


m»n 

per cent 

per unt 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

90 

25 

43 

43 

0 

2 

410 

50 

63 

36 

0 


the plant before its biological activity was exhibited. On the 
basis of the molecular weight of tobacco mosaic virus (12), it may 
be calculated that around 3000 amino groups and 2000 to 4000 
phenoUc groups per virus molecule were covered without loss of 
infectivity of the virus. 

In order to determine whether the treated preparations were 
chemically uniform or consisted of molecules altered to wdely 
different degrees, tests were made with the ultracentrifuge and the 
Tiselius electrophoresis apparatus. The homogeneity of the 
preparations as determined in the ultracentrifuge was not measm:- 
ably altered by the two types of chemical treatment. However, 
because of the nature of the chemical changes involved, a more 
sensitive test was provided by the electrophoretic mobility. The 
electrophoresis experiments were carried out at pH 7.3 in 0.1 
ionic K2HPO4-KH2PO4-KCI buffer in which 80 per cent of the 
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mobility close to —9.3 X 10~® cm.- per volt sec. It may be seen 
from the diagrams that the derivatives were quite homogeneous 
with respect to electrochemical properties and that they could be 
separated readily from the normal virus when the latter was 
present. No appreciable amount of unchanged virus was evident 
in the preparations of the derivatives. The characteristic skew- 
ness observed in the scanning curves in certain cases is not indica- 
tive of electrochemical inhomogeneity but is the result of a slight 
streaming of the virus, similar in effect to that observed with 
vaccinia virus (14). 

From the fact that preparations consisting of chemically uniform 
derivatives of tobacco mosaic virus possessed full biological ac- 
tivity, it must necessarily be concluded that individual units of 
the derivatives were infective. However, with regard to the 
question of the propagation of normal virus in plants infected udth 
the derivatives, it might be argued that a very small amount of 
imchanged virus present in preparations of the derivative could, 
by virtue of a greater rate of movement or of reproduction within 
the plant, be solely responsible for the production of normal virus. 
This possibility was tested by a method based on the findings of 
Jensen (15) and of Kunkel (16) that, when plants giving the local 
lesion response were inoculated with a mixture of viruses, any 
single lesion which was isolated was usually found to contain only 
one of the viruses inoculated and not a mixture of viruses. Sam- 
ples of the acetyl derivative of tobacco mosaic virus at concentra- 
tions of 10~® to 10~® gm. per cc. were rubbed on leaves of Nicotiana 
gluiinosa. Ten single lesions from the infected plants were then 
removed and each was employed for the inoculation of a batch 
of young Turkish tobacco plants. For a control, a number of 
Turkish tobacco plants were simultaneoussly infected with stock 
normal virus. After the several inocula were allowed to increase 
for several weeks, the plants were harvested and the viruses were 
isolated by the usual procedure. The purified preparations were 
tested for amino nitrogen by the ninhydrin method and compared 
with control samples of normal virus. In no case were significant 
differences observed, and the amino nitrogen in all instances cor- 
responded to that of normal virus. An experiment similar to the 
one just described was also carried out with the phenylureido 
virus and identical results were obtained. It has thus been es- 
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tabhshed that the normal virus propagated in plants infected mth 
virus derivatives did not arise from normal virus present as a con- 
taminant m the inoculum, and it may be concluded, therefore, that 
a large portion of the amino and phenol groups of the virus mole- 
cule may be altered Mthout interfering with the basic reactions 
of virus reproduction. 

It is of interest to compare the behavior of the above derivatives 
of tobacco mosaic virus with the behavior of similar derivatives of 
other well defined, biologically active proteins. Herriott and 
Northrop (17) found that with pepsin practically all of the amino 
groups could be acctylated by means of ketene ivithout the loss of 
enzymatic activity, but that the progressive coverage of phenolic 
groups was accompanied by inactivation. Closely parallel results 
ave been reported for insulin (18) and for human chorionic 
gonadotropin (19). On the other hand, diphtheria toxin (20), the 
pituitary follicle cell-stimulating, interstitial cell-stimulating, and 
actogenic hormones (19, 21), and the gonadotropic hormone in 
pregnant mare serum (19) appear to require free amino groups for 
their activity. Gaunt and Wormall (22) found that the treatment 
« of insulin ivith phenyl isocyanate led to the inactivation of the 
hormone. In control experiments it was found that the phenolic 
group of the free amino acid, tyrosine, did not react appreciably 
with phenyl isocyanate, and it was therefore assumed that the 
phenol groups of the insulin likeivise were unaffected by the 
reagent. Our findings ivith tobacco mosaic virus have indicated 
a marked reaction between phenyl isocymnate and the phenolic 
groups in the virus protein. In view of the results ivith the virus 
and the fact that the acetylamino insulin is biologically active 
whereas the acetylamino, acetylphenolic insulin is inactive (18), 
it seems possible that the inactivation of the hormone by the 
phenyl isocyanate was due to the actual blocking of phenol groups 
in the molecule. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of Acetyl Virus — Stock samples of tobacco mosaic 
virus were obtained by differential centrifugation of the juice 
e.xpressed from diseased Turkish tobacco plants (23). After the 
virus was recentrifuged two or three times, it possessed an amino 
nitrogen content of 0.13 ± 0.01 per cent and was suitable for 
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acetylation experiments. In the first experiments ketene was 
passed through 20 cc. of a solution of 0.5 per cent virus in 1 m 
acetate buffer at pH 5.5. During the acetylation the virus was 
kept in a cellophane dialysis bag suspended in 1 liter of outside 
buffer at pH 7.5. A stream of ketene was introduced through a 
sintered glass filter. The ketene generator and trap for ketene 
polymers were adapted from the directions of Herriott and 
Northrop (17) and of Li (24). The acetylations were carried out 
for periods up to 4 hours. An effort was made to keep the solu- 
tions more alkaline than pH 4.8, because when they became too 
acid the virus was precipitated and inactivated. The temperature 
was 24°. The virus solutions at the end of reaction were dialyzed 
at 4° in a rocking apparatus (25) against 40 liters of distilled water. 
The large scale acetylations were carried out on 180 cc. portions of 
0.5 per cent tobacco mosaic virus in 0.5 m potassium phosphate 
buffer at pH 8.1. In these cases, an outside buffer of 2 liters of 
1 M K2HPO4 at pH 8.8 was used and was stirred mechanically dur- 
ing the runs. After each 1 hour period of acetylation, during 
which the pH dropped to 5.4 or 5.2, the virus was dialyzed free of 
phosphate, isolated by ultracentrifugation, and dissolved in phos- 
phate buffer at pH 8.1 for further acetylation. The hydi-ogen ion 
concentrations were determined by means of a glass electrode. 

Preparation of Phenylureido Virus — In a typical experiment, 
100 cc. of 0.1 SI phosphate buffer at pH 8.6 and containing 1.63 
gm. of ultracentrifugally purified tobacco mosaic virus were cooled 
by means of an ice bath, and a total of 1.6 cc. of phenyl isocjmnate 
and 7 cc. of 0.2 n NaOH was added with continuous stirring during 
the course of 24 hours. The phenyl isocyanate was added to the 
cooled solution in 0.1 cc. portions at 10 minute intervals. The 
hydrogen ion concentration of the solution was maintained be- 
tween pH 7.9 and 8.5 by the occasional addition of the alkali in 
1 cc. portions. The preparation was then allowed to stand at 4° 
for an additional 260 minutes mth occasional stirring. At the 
end of this time the hydrogen ion concentration was pH 7.5. 
The precipitated diphenylurea was removed by centrifugation and 
washed with 80 cc. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 7. The super- 
natant liquid, which was similar in appearance to solutions of 
ordinary tobacco mosaic virus, and the 80 cc. of wash liquid were 
combined and dialyzed in a rocking apparatus agaimst 40 liters 
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of cold distilled water during the course of 24 hours. The final 
preparation contained 1.2 gm. of protein, corresponding to a 
yield of about 74 per cent based on the starting material. 

N inhydrin Amino Nilrogen Delerminalions — The ninhydrin tests 
were first carried out by the quantitative procedure used by Ross 
and Stanley (5). According to this method, 5 to 10 mg. samples 
of virus in 1 cc. of solution are mixed with 0.3 ce. of pyridine and 
0.3 cc. of 2 per cent aqueous ninhydrin and allowed to stand for 
about 20 hours at 37° for color development to take place. 
Because of the variability encountered, it was essential to run 
each determination in triplicate. We have now found that by 
carrying out the reactions at 65-75° for a period of 30 minutes a 
much more rapid color development occurs and the variability is 
greatly reduced. The colored solutions thus obtained were diluted 
to 8 cc. and compared in the Mett-Summerson photoelectric 
colorimeter. A green filter No. 54 was used in the estimations. 
The results of determinations on acctylatcd virus preparations by 
the original and by the modified procedures were identical, showing 
that the heat treatment did not cause further liberation of amino 
group.s. In the absence of pyridine, precipitation of the virus 
interfered with quantitative estimation. It was found that 
samples of untreated virus containing less than 2 mg. may yield 
no color with the ninhydrin reagent, and furthermore that even 
larger samples of the acetylated virus may give negative results. 
It was therefore important that sufficiently large samples be 
employed for the determination. The negative ninhydrin tests 
reported by Schramm and Muller may have been due to the use 
of samples of the derivative which were too small. 

Van Slyke Amino Nilrogen Delerminalions — Tobacco mosaic 
virus in sufficiently high concentrations in acetic acid solution 
yields a stiff gel when sodium nitrite is added. Hence, the man- 
ometric procedure of Van Slyke (8), which permits an efficient 
mixing of reagents, was employed in preference to the volumetric 
procedure for the amino nitrogen determinations. The analyses 
were carried out at 24° and digestion with the nitrous acid was 
allowed to proceed for 20 minutes. At the end of this time, the 
liberation of nitrogen approached an amount corresponding to 
0.13 i 0.01 per cent amino nitrogen. The slight further liberation 
of nitrogen which took place almost indefinitely ivith time o 
reaction was considered to be of doubtful significance. 
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Tyrosine and Tryptophane Deierminatiom — ^The extent of 
acetylation of tyrosine and tryptophane in the virus was followed 
colorimetrically by means of Folin’s phenol reagent, as applied 
to unhydrolyzed proteins by Herriott (6). For the pH 8 method, 
samples of 0.5 to 1.0 mg. of virus in 1 cc. of solution were treated 
successively -with 2 cc. of 50 per cent urea, 0.2 cc. of Folin’s phenol 
reagent, and 1 cc. of alkaline phosphate. The alkaline phosphate 
was made up of 75 parts of 0.4 m Na 2 HP 04 , 14 parts of 10 per cent 
NaOH, and 11 parts of water. The phenol reagent was diluted 
before use, so that 0.2 cc., together with the other reagents, gave a 
final pH of 8.2. The urea was essential for the prevention of 
turbidity. Color intensities were read in the photoelectric colorim- 
eter at some definite time after the solutions had stood for 20 
minutes. It was important that all samples in a given deter- 
mination be measured after exactly the same interval of time 
because of the fact that, as shown by Herriott, the color intensity 
increases almo,st indefinitely under these conditions. For the 
pH 11 method, 1 cc. samples of virus were treated with 0.1 cc. 
of 0.2 N NaOH for 15 minutes and then neutralized with 0.1 cc. 
of 0.2 N HCl before the other reagents were added. For the 
determination of tyrosine plus tryptophane on hydrolyzed virus, 
25 mg. samples of the virus rvere heated for 6 hours with 1 cc. 
of 6 N NaOH and diluted to 25 cc. Analyses according to the 
procedure outlined above were then carried out on 0.74 cc. aliquots 
neutralized with 0.26 cc. of 1.0 N HjSOi. The unknowns were 
compared with standard solutions containing 0.035 and 0.070 
mg. of tyrosine. 

Acetic Acid Determinations — -The hydroh^sis method of Sandor 
and Tabone (9) was employed instead of that of Herriott (6) 
because of the shorter time required in the former. 100 mg. of 
virus protein were heated in 2 cc. of 0.5 n NaOH for 8 hours at 
100°. The hydrolysate was transferred to a 50 cc. modified 
Claisen distilling flask, 2 cc. of 1.0 n citric acid and 2 drops of 
capryl alcohol were added, and the volatile acid which was liberated 
was distilled in vacuo at a bath temperature of about 40°. The 
distillate was collected in a receiver which was immersed in an 
ice bath and was titrated with 0.01 n NaOH. Phenolphthalein 
was used as the indicator. 4 cc. of water and an additional drop 
of capryl alcohol were added to the residue in the distilling flask 
and the distillation and titration were repeated. This operation 
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was carried out six times in all. Under these conditions, controls 
of 0.6 mg. of acetic acid were practically completely recovered. 
The blank titration amounted to 0.02 cc. of 0.01 n NaOH. In 
the case of the hydrolysates of either normal or acetylated virus, 
traces of volatile acid were liberated almost indefinitelj’’ when the 
distillations were repeated. However, the titration value ap- 
proached a more or less constant value of 0.10 cc. of 0.01 n NaOH 
after the sixth distillation. Errors due to the blanks for these 
titration.*? were automaticallj' eliminated when the total titration 
value for the normal virus was subtracted from that for the acet- 
ylated virus. 

Activity Measurements — Determinations of specific virus activity 
were carried out according to the directions outlined by Loring 
(7). Both Nicotiana glutinosa and Phascohts vulgaris plant? 
were used for the tests. The activity data for each virus prepara- 
tion were based on results obtained on at least forty half leaves. 
During the winter months, when lesion counts on PJiaseolus vulgaris 
plants kept in the greenhouse tended to be low, the plants were 
placed in a warm room at 35° for a period of 24 hours after inocula- 
tion and then returned to the greenhouse for 2 or 3 days before the 
lesions were counted. By this procedure, which has been resorted 
to by Spencer and Price (26), the average lesion count per half 
leaf w'as considerably increased. 

Ultracentrifugc and Electrophoresis Measurements — Determina- 
tions of the sedimentation constant and tests for homogeneity wth 
regard to particle size were made in the air-driven type of ultra- 
centrifuge. The measurements were carried out on 0.3 per cent 
protein in 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 7.1. 

Electrophoi’esis experiments were carried out in a Tiselius ap- 
paratus equipped wth the Longsworth schlieren optical system 
(13). Preliminary measurements were made ■with solutions of 
0.2 per cent virus protein in 0.1 ionic acetate buffer at pH 5.1- 
Considerable difficulty in obtaining satisfactory boundaries was 
encountered at first. It was found that the mechanical movement 
of the boundary, whether due to the action of the current or the 
compensating device, caused an apparent streaming of virus par- 
ticles and distortion of the boundary. This phenomenon went 
hand in hand with the tendency for gel formation in the solutions. 
The acetate ion in particular seemed to cause this structure forma- 
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tion, since, when four-fifths of the acetate concentration was sub- 
stituted by NaCl, the effect was diminished. The difficulty was 
largely eliminated when a change was made to 0.1 ionic K 2 HPO 4 - 
KH 2 PO 4 -KCI buffer at pH 7.3 in which 80 per cent of the ionic 
strength was provided by the KCl, and when the boundary was 
allowed to move at a relatively slow rate of 1 cm. per hour. 

SUMMARY 

Acetyl and phenylureido derivatives of tobacco mosaic virus 
have been prepared. Ultracentrifuge and electrophoretic meas- 
urements carried out on the derivatives indicated a homogeneity 
comparable to that of the unaltered virus. 

Determinations of specific virus activity revealed that around 
70 per cent of the amino groups of the virus could be covered with 
either acetyl or phenylureido groups without significant inactiva- 
tion of the virus. Further coverage was accompanied by loss of 
activity. 20 to 40 per cent and possibly more of the phenol plus 
indole groups also could be covered without inactivation. Pri- 
marily the phenol, and not the indole, groups were affected in the 
above reactions. 

When samples of the derivatives were inoculated into Turkish 
tobacco plants and allowed to propagate, normal virus was formed. 
It was concluded that 70 per cent of the amino groups and 20 to 40 
per cent of the phenol groups in the tobacco mosaic virus molecule 
are not important to the basic reactions of virus reproduction. 
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THE DIPEPTIDASES OF INTESTINAL MUCOSA* 
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It has long been recognized that intestinal dipeptidase is not 
an entity. Linderstr0na-Laag (1, 2) showed that at least two 
dipeptide-hydrolyzing enzymes were present in hog erepsin. One 
of these, leucylpeptidase, has been investigated more fully (3-5). 
Leucylpeptidase hydrolyzes both di- and polypeptides, leucyl- 
glycine and leucyldiglycine being split at equal rates. It has also 
been shown (6) that intestinal aminopolypeptidase attacks dipep- 
tides at appreciable rates. Grassmann and his associates (7) 
have postulated a prolinase to which they attribute the prolyl- 
glycine- and prolyldiglycine-hydrolyzing activity of intestinal 
extracts. It is well recognized that intestinal mucosa contains 
much dipeptidase activity not due to its content of aminopolypep- 
tidase and leucylpeptidase. As early as 1931 Balls and Kohler 
(8) were able to obtain preparations which hydrolyzed dipeptides 
much more rapidly than polypeptides. Recent recognition (9, 10) 
of the importance of metals and reducing agents in peptidase 
activity has facilitated renewed study of dipeptidases. 

The present investigation represents an attempt to gain some 
knowledge of the nature of the dipeptidases present in hog intes- 
tinal mucosa. Largely because of the instability of these enzymes, 
efforts to obtain one or more of them in a state of enzymatic 
homogeneity were unsuccessful. However, the data obtained 
do give some information regarding the number and activation 
behavior of the dipeptidases of erepsin. 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsiu Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. This work was supported in part by a grant 
from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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Dipeptidases of Intestinal Mucosa 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Methods 

Crude Enzyme — ^Fresh hog intestinal mucosa, obtained from a 
packing plant, was mixed with a little toluene and stored at —8°. 
After 6 to 7 days portions were thawed. The fairly clear solution 
which separated was filtered through cheese-cloth and clarified, 
if necessary, by centrifuging. Solutions prepared in this manner 
are referred to in the text as crude aqueous erepsin. The dipep- 
tidases are so unstable that much activity is lost before the mucosa 
can be frozen. Even the frozen preparation is not very stable. 
However, it was found that fresh mucosa mixed ivith an equal 
volume of pure glycerol at the packing plant and stored at —8° 
retained its dipeptidase activity very well. Maximum activity 
was obtained after about 10 days and the activity after 50 days 
was at least as great as on the 1st day. The liquid obtained by 
centrifuging this mixture to remove the insoluble cellular material 
will be called crude glycerol extract. 

Peptide Hydrolysis — ^The extent of hydrolysis of peptides was 
determined by the acetone-HCI titration method of Linderstrdm- 
Lang (11). The details concerning the method as used in this 
laboratory have been described in a previous publication (9). 
The concentration of racemic peptides was si/15, while that of the 
others was m/30. All metal activators were present in 0.001 m 
concentration and the cysteine concentration was 0.003 m. Hy- 
drolysis of peptides was measured after incubation at 40°, pH 
8.0 ± 0 . 2 . 

The activity values of Tables I to III are e.xpressed as per cent 
hydrolysis of one optical component of the substrate per minute 
per cc. of enzyme (1.5 cc. total volume). Although the enzyme 
concentration and reaction time chosen were always such that the 
observed hydrolysis was between 20 and 80 per cent, the activities 
are to be regarded as only approximate, since a linear reaction late 
Avas assumed in their calculation. The reaction time was usual y 
30 minutes (never more than 4 hours). 

Results 

Dipeplidases—ln Table I, the effect of a number of activators 
on the hydrolysis of various substrates by a crude glycerol ex rac 
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of intestinal mucosa is shown. Diglycine hydrolysis is activated 
by cobalt and by manganese. Prolylglycine splitting is activated 
by manganese and cysteine, but not by cobalt. Alanylglycine 
splitting is not accelerated by any of the activators tried. Leucyl- 
glycine, which is split by leucylpeptidase, is, as would be expected, 
hydrolyzed more rapidly in the presence of manganese. The 
whole of the leucylglycine-hydrolyzing activity of the preparation 
cannot be attributed to leucylpeptidase. As has previously been 
shown (5), leucylpeptidase splits leucylglycine and leucyldiglycine 
at equal rates, while leucylglycine is attacked much more rapidly 
by the crude preparation than is leucyldiglycine. The hydrolysis 
of d-leucylglycine and dl-N-methylleucylglycine resembles, in its 
activation behavior, the hydrolysis of prolylglycine. 

If the assumption is made that the activation behavior of a 
peptidase does not depend on the substrate being hydrolyzed, the 
data of Table I indicate the presence of at least three dipeptidases; 
(o) an enzyme requiring no activators, hydrolyzing alanylglycine 
rapidly, (h) a diglycine-hydrolyzing peptidase, activated by 
manganese, and maximally activated by cobalt, and (c) a manga- 
nese-activated peptidase splitting prolylglycine and probably other 
substrates. Since the activation behavior of dZ-prolylglycine, dl~ 
N-methylleucylglycine, and d-leucylglycine is similar, it might be 
postulated that they were all split by an enzyme not requiring a 
free «-amino group in the I position. 

In the crude preparation of Table I, a part of the dipeptide- 
hydrolyzing activity is due to aminopolypeptidase (6) and leucyl- 
peptidase (3, 5). Moreover, the crude material might contain 
natural activators in sufficient concentration to affect the activa- 
tion behavior of the various enzymes. It has not been possible 
to obtain a dipeptidase preparation free of polypeptidase activity. 
By successive adsorption of the dipeptidases on alumina Cy and 
on iS-FczOa-HaO it is possible to remove a large part of the amino- 
polypeptidase activity and much inactive material. The prepara- 
tion and properties of such a solution are described in Table II. 
It will be noted that the activation behavior of dipeptide hydrolysis 
resembles that of Table I very closely. From the known substrate 
specificity of aminopolypeptidase (6) it may be calculated that 
only a negligible proportion of the dipeptide hydrolysis of the 
preparation is due to this enzyme. The amount of leucylpeptidase 
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Table I 

Aclivilij of Crude Glycerol Extract of Intestinal Mucosa 
The enzyme was 73 days old; its preparation is described under 
"Methods." 


Subatrato 

Activity* 

No ac- 
tivator 



Mn^- 

cystelne 

Co«- 

Co^- 

cysteine 

Diglycine 

42 

14 

127 

92 

162 

22 

dZ-Prolylglycine 

15 

<33 

87 

93 

11 

60 

dZ-Alanylglycine 

320 

175 

189 

183 

211 

251 

dZ-Leucylglycine . ... 

83 

47 

107 

113 

60 

77 

d-Leucylglycine 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

0.9 

dl-N-Methylleucylglycine. 

1.7 

2.3 

4.7 

11.3 

3.7 

j 1.7 

dZ-Leucyldiglycine 



51 




Triglycine 

33 





1 


* Activity units aie defined under “Methods." 


Table II 

Activity of Partially Purified Dipeptidase Preparation 
A crude glycerol extract (age 48 days) was acidified to pH 5.1 with acetic 
acid and centrifuged. (Throughout these experiments all pH values were 
obtained with a glass electrode but values for solutions of high glycerol 
concentration represent only the apparent pH.) The supernatant liquid 
was adsorbed with four-fifths of its volume of alumina Oy in SO per cent 
glycerol (1 cc. of adsorbent was equivalent to 16 mg. of AljOj). The ad- 
sorbate was washed with 50 per cent glycerol at pH 5.1 and eluted with 50 
per cent glycerol for about 30 minutes at pH 8.5 (NaOH). This eluate was 
acidified to pH 5.1 (acetic acid), readsorbed with three-fifths of its volume 
of ^-FejOa-HjO (57 mg. of FejOj per cc. of adsorbent) (12), washed, and 
eluted as before. 


Substrate 

Activity 

1 

No ac- 
tivator 

Cys- 

toino 


Mn-^- i 
cysteine 


n 

(A O 

Diglycine 

19 

8 

60 

37 

87 

6.7 

di-Prolylglycine . 

5.3 

26 

28 

39 

3.7 

18 

dZ-Alanylglycine 

131 

SO 

81 

79 

100 

yo 

dZ-Leucylglycine. . 

31 

25 

39 

49 

26 

oo 

dZ-Leucyldiglycine 



18 




Triglycine 

4.1 



■ 

— 

— - 
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present would have an appreciable effect only on the hydrolysis 
of leucylglycine. 

The data of Tables I and II show diglycine hydrolysis to be 
greatly activated by manganese and cobalt ions. Alanylglycine 
hydrolysis is not activated by these metals. This indicates that 
if the enzyme hydrolyzing diglycine does attack alanylglycine, 
its effect is masked by the presence of another alanylglycine- 
splitting enzyme which is inhibited by these metals. If part or 
all of this enzyme could be removed, it should be possible to 

Table III 

Activity of Enriched Diglycine Enzyme 
To crude aqueous erepsin was added 43 per cent of its volume of saturated 
ammonium sulfate at pH 6.45. The precipitate was dissolved in water, 
made to pH 8.0, and dialyzed for 1.5 hours at 10° against 0.01 m borate buffer, 
pH 8.0. At least 1 sq. cm. of cellophane was used per cc. of solution. The 
enzyme was then precipitated with mineral acid at pH 4 5 and the redis- 
solved precipitate adjusted to pH 8.5 in 50 per cent glycerol. 


Substrate 

Activity 

No ac- 
tivator 



Mn++- 

cystcine 

Co^ 

Co^^- 

cysteme 

Diglyoine 

0.83 

1 

1 17 1 

1 33 

1 17 


1 83 

(ff-Prolylglycine 

0 73 

0.73 

1.47 

0.90 

iH 

0.53 

df-Alanylglycine 

2.8 

1 8 

3 7 

3 2 

5.2 

3.5 

di-Leucylglycine 

1.5 

0 9 

2 3 

1 7 

2.3 

1.0 

d-Leucylglycine 

1.0 

0 93 

1 47 

1 00 

0 83 

1 0 

dl-N-Methylleucylglycine. 

1.0 

1 0 

1 73 

0 93 

0.87 

1.0 

df-Leucyldiglycine 

3.0 

2 5 

3 5 

2 5 

3.8 

3.7 

Triglycine 

1.6 

1 1 3 

20 1 


2.0 

1 


determine whether the cobalt-activated diglycine enzyme attacks 
alanylglycine. It has been found that the ratio of diglycine 
activity to alanylglycine activity can be increased by precipitating 
crude aqueous erepsin with ammonium sulfate and then with 
mineral acid. Some enzymatic properties of such a preparation 
are shown in Table III. The hydrolysis of df-alanylglycine and 
df-leucylglycine is here activated by cobalt. This indicates that 
they are also attacked by the enzyme responsible for the cobalt- 
activated diglycine hydrolysis. It may also be seen from Table III 
that triglycine hydrolysis is increased somewhat in the presence of 
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manganese and cobalt, which activate diglycine hydrolysis. Since 
aminopolypeptidase is not activated by these metals (9), this is 
undoubtedly due to acceleration of the hydrolysis of the diglycine 
produced when aminopolypeptidase splits triglycine. 

It should also be noted that the preparation of Table III splits 
d-leucylglycine almost as rapidly as dWeucylglycine. The three 
substrates Inciting an amino gi'oup of I configuration, df-prolyl- 
glycine, df-N-methylleucylglycine, and d-leucylglycine, are all 
split at approximately the same rate, and are all activated by 
manganese. Leucylpeptidase, which is also manganese-activated, 
splits these peptides only very slowly. This strongly suggests 
the existence of a manganese-activated peptidase not requiring 
an amino group. It is worthy of note that hydrolysis of the three 
substrates lacking a free f-amino group is, in the crude enzyme 
(Table I), accelerated more by manganese plus cysteine than 
.n. nro lAse alone. Moreover, in the crude preparation, these 
three substrates arc split at widely differing rates, whereas in the 
preparation of Table III they are split at appro.ximately equal 
rates. It is therefore evident that more than one enzyme is able 
to hydrolyze them. 

Hydrolysis of Prolyl Peptides — Grassmann, Dyckerhoff, and von 
Schoenebeck (7) have considered prolylglycine hydrolysis by 
intestinal enzymes to be due to “prolinase,” an enzyme presumably 
responsible for the hydrolysis of both prolylglycine and prolyl- 
diglycine by intestinal erepsin. They found that crude prepara- 
tions split prolylglycine rapidly, but that dried preparations did 
not, although they still possessed “dipeptidase” activity as meas- 
ured by leucylglycine hydrolysis. At the time their work was 
done, it was not realized that leucylglycine was split by leucyl- 
peptidase as well as by dipeptidases. The work of Linderstrdm- 
Lang (1, 2) indicates dried intestinal preparations to be muci 
richer in leucylpeptidase than in other dipeptide-splitting enzymes. 

In Table IV the dipeptide-splitting properties of a dried intes 
tinal preparation are shown. It will be noted that by far the mos 
active dipeptide-splitting enzyme in the preparation is leucylpep i 
dase. Leucyldiglycine is split 25 times as rapidly as digyeme. 
Prolylglycine, in the absence of an activator, is split very ® 
at all. The data of Grassmann et al, obtained without tea i 
tion of metals, correspond to the values in the third co umn 
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Table IV. It is evident that such data, obtained by the use of 
dried preparations, show only that the leucylpeptidase does not 
attack prolylglycine rapidly, and are not indicative of the ex- 
istence of a specific prolinase. The activation data of Tables I 
to III indicate that erepsin contains a number of dipeptidases, at 
least one of which attacks prolylglycine. However, there is no 
evidence for a specific prolinase. 

Grassmann et al. also attributed the rapid hydrolysis of prolyl- 
diglycine by crude erepsin to “prolinase” rather than to amino- 

Table IV 

Dipeplide Hydrolysis by Extract of Dried Intestinal Mucosa 
Fresh hog mucosa was washed repeatedly with exxess acetone and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. The dried material was extracted 3 days with 80 
per cent glycerol. 1.5 cc. of reaction mixture contained extract equivalent 
to 5.0 mg. of dried mucosa. 



Hydrolysis j 

Helative activities 

Substrate 

1 Time 

No 

MnSOi 

0 001 M 

MnSOi 

Dried 

mucosa 

1 

Leucyl- 
pepti- 
daso (5) 

Ammo* 
poly- 
pepti- 
dase (6) 

dl-Leucyldiglycine 

Ars. 

0 5 

per cent 

22 

per cent 

40 

100 

100 

100 

dl-Leucylglycine 

0.5 

24 

34 

85 

100 

10 

df-AIanylglycine 

4 0 j 

34 

55 

17 

9 

50 

Diglycine 

4 0 

10 

14 

4 

1 

20 

rff-Prolylglycine 1 

4 0 1 

1 1 

16 1 

5 

3 

20 


polypeptidase, since they found that dried preparations were 
capable of splitting leucyldiglycine but not prolyldiglycine. It 
has been shown in a previous communication (6) that intestinal 
aminopolypeptidase splits prolyldiglycine as well as methylated 
tripeptides (N-methylalanyldiglycine, sar cosy Idigly cine) rapidly, 
and that leucyldiglycine-splitting preparations do not necessarily 
contain aminopolypeptidase. Abderhalden and Abderhalden (13), 
however, have questioned our demonstration of the rapid hydrol- 
ysis of methylated tripeptides by intestinal aminopolypeptidase. 
They show that a dried intestinal preparation is unable to hydro- 
lyze sarcosyldiglycine, but conclude that it contains aminopoly- 
peptidase, because leucyldiglycine is rapidly split. It therefore 
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appears necessary to emphasize once more that leucyldiglycine 
hydrolysis is not a criterion of aminopolypeptidase activity. In 
Table V the activity of a dried intestinal mucosa preparation 
toward a number of tripeptides is shown. It will be noted that its 
enzymatic properties resemble closely those of purified leucylpepti- 
dase, but are widely different from those of aminopolypeptidase. 
Furthermore, hydrolysis of all substrates was accelerated by 
MnS 04 . Manganese ions activate leucylpeptidase but not amino- 
polypeptidase (9). The present dried preparation, and that of 
Abderhalden, was, like all leucylpeptidase preparations, very 
inactive toward sarcosyldiglycine. It is evident that Abderhalden 
and Abderhalden, using an erepsin preparation which was rich in 

Table V 

Tripeplide Hydrolysis by Extract of Dried Intestinal Mucosa 


The preparation was the same as in Table IV, with additional washing 
with ether before drying. 1.5 cc. of reaction mixture contained e.xtract 
equivalent to 2.8 mg. of dried mucosa. 


Substrata 

Hydrolysis 

Relative activitia 

Timo 

No 

MnSO 

0.001 u 
MnSOt 

Dried 

mucosa 

Leucyl- 
pepti- 
dase (5) 

Amino- 
poly- 
pepti- 
dase (6) 


Ar#. 

per cent 

per cent 



III 

df-Leucyldiglycine 

0.5 

18 

42 

100 

100 


Triglycine 

4.0 

8 

11 

3 

1 


Sarcosyldiglycine 

4.0 

0 

3 

1 

<1 

|E| 

di-Prolyldiglycine 

4.0 

14 

20 

6 

1 

Bai 


leucylpeptidase but contained little or no aminopolypeptidase, 
concluded that since their dried erepsin did not hydrolyze sarcosyl- 
diglycine, aminopolypeptidase, which is contained in fresh but not 
dried erepsin, was also incapable of splitting this compound. 

The sarcosyldiglycine used in this, and in previous papers, was 
made by the reaction of chloroacetyldiglycine with ammonia-free 
aqueous methylamine. It gave a neutral equivalent of 203 ( 6 
calculated value) on titration Avith HCl in 95 per cent acetone. 

SUMMARY 

1. Hog intestinal mucosa contains a number of dipeptidas^ 
These enzymes are very unstable in aqueous solution but may 
kept for months in 50 per cent glycerol at low temperatures. 
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2. On the basis of activation studies on various erepsin frac- 
tions, three of these dipeptidases may be partially characterized; 
(a) an alanylglycine-splitting enzyme not activated by the sub- 
stances used, (5) an enzyme hydrolyzing diglycine rapidly, acti- 
vated somewhat by manganese but best by cobalt ions, and (c) 
a manganese-activated enzyme- hydrolyzing prolylglycine and 
probably other dipeptides not having an amino group in the 
I configuration. Other dipeptidases are undoubtedly present. 

3. Most of the peptidase activity of dried intestinal mucosa is 
shown to be due to leucylpeptidase. 

4. There is no evidence for the existence of a specific prolinase 
attacking all prolyl peptides. 
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REMOVAL OF PYRUVIC ACID FROM HUMAN BLOOD 

IN VITRO* 

By ERNEST BUEDING and ROBERT GOODHART 

{From Ihe Medical Service of the Psychiatric Division, Bellevue Hospital, 

and the Departments of Medicine and Psychiatry, New York University 
College of Medicine, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 23, 1941) 

The removal of pyruvate in mtro from human blood under cer- 
tain experimental conditions has been adequately demonstrated 
(1, 2). Wilkins, Weiss, and Taylor (1) concluded from simultane- 
ous studies of bisulfite-binding substances and pyruvic acid levels 
in the blood that the latter may be converted into other ketone 
bodies. Dische (3) found that the removal of hexose diphosphate 
by blood cells was increased by the addition of pyruvate, under 
which conditions a phosphate ester difficult to hydrolyze (probably 
phosphoglycerate) was formed. He concluded that the reaction 
pyruvate -f triose phosphate lactate -1- phosphoglycerate 
described for muscle (4, 5) occurred also in blood. 

In this paper we are reporting our studies on the removal of 
pyruvic acid in vitro from human blood.^ 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Blood was drawn from selected patients on the wards of the 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital. The subjects were 
chosen on the basis of the absence of any somatic disease or mental 
illness other than psychoneurosis. All specimens were obtained 
from fasting subjects at rest in bed. Unless otherwise mentioned, 
coagulation of the blood was prevented by the use of 0.2 per cent 
potassium oxalate. 

* Aided by grants from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation and 
the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Research Corporation. 

* A preliminary report (6) of these studies was presented before the 
Fifty-third annual meeting of the American Physiological Society at Chi- 
cago, April 15-19, 1941, and has since been largely confirmed (7). 
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The blood was added to an equal volume of a solution of pyruvic 
acid containing, in 1 ml., 200 y of the acid as sodium pyruvate, 
plus the other substances tested. No attempt was made to pre- 
vent hemolysis. The sodium pyruvate was prepared from three 
times redistilled pyruvic acid, diluted, and neutralized according 
to Lu (8). Controls, prepared in exactly the same manner except 
that pyruvate was omitted, were used in each experiment. 

The samples were then incubated at room temperature wth 
frequent agitation. After a predetermined period they were 
precipitated with 4 times their volume of 10 per cent trichloro- 
acetic acid, except when lactic acid was to be determined. For 
the determination of lactic acid an aliquot portion of each sample 
was precipitated according to Somogyi (9). Another aliquot was 
precipitated with trichloroacetic acid and used for pyruvic acid 
determinations. The same amount of sodium pyruvate (in 0.1 
per cent solution) which had been added to the experimental 
samples w'as added to the controls after precipitation, an equal 
volvune of water being added to the experimental samples. 

Pyruvic acid was determined in aliquot amounts of the fil- 
trates according to a previously described method (2). The 
differences between the values found for pyruvic acid in the 
controls and in the experimental samples represented the amounts 
of added pyruvic acid removed by the blood. 

Lactic acid was determined by the method of Wendel (10). 
Pyruvic acid, in the concentrations used, does not interfere mth 
lactic acid determinations by this method. 

Bisulfite-binding substances were estimated by a modification 
(11) of the method of Clift and Cook (12), dibasic sodium phos- 
phate being used to release the bound bisulfite instead of sodium 
bicarbonate. , 

Glucose was determined in 2 ml. of blood filtrate (0.2 m . o 
blood) by a modification (13) of the method of Hagedorn an 
Jensen, 0.002 instead of 0.005 n sodium thiosulfate being use or 

the final titration. ^ -nr h re 

The evolution of carbon dioxide was measured in the War u 
apparatus. 1 ml. of blood and 0.8 ml. of phosphate bu er p ^ 
7.4, 0.2 molar) were placed in the main compartment o a 
with two side arms. 0.2 ml. of a 0.1 per cent solution o 
acid as sodium pyruvate (pH about 7.4) was placed in one > 
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and 0.2 ml. of 0.8 N sulfuric acid in the other arm. The control 
flasks contained 0.2 ml. of water in the first side arm in place of 
the pyruvate. The flasks were shaken at 30° in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen until spontaneous gas production was minimal, at which 
time the pyruvate (or water) was tipped into the main compart- 
ment. Again when thete was no further evolution of gas (usually 
after 1 hour) the acid was tipped into the mixture from the other 
arm. Incubation was continued until all gas production ceased. 
The amount of gas evolved from the time of the addition of the 
pyruvate (or water) until the end of the experimental period was 
recorded. The difference in gas production between the flasks 
containing pyruvate and the corresponding control flasks contain- 
ing water represented the carbon dioxide evolution due to de- 
carboxylation of pyruvate. 

Aliquot portions of blood wei’e incubated in the same manner 
except that they were removed for the determination of pyruvate 
before the addition of acid. 

All determinations were done in duplicate. 

Results 

The ability of oxalated whole blood to remove added pyruvate 
is increased by allowing the blood to stand for 30 to 60 minutes at 
room temperature before the addition of the pyruvate (Table I). 
Standing for a longer period of time does not further increase the 
rate of pyruvate removal. There may even be a slight decrease 
when the blood is permitted to stand for 24 hours. 

The data in Table II show that the rate of pyruvate removal 
decreases as the period of incubation with pyruvate is prolonged. 
The amount of pyruvate removed per ml. of blood is constant, re- 
gardless of the total amount of blood used. 

The removal of pyruvate from blood, in vitro, is influenced by a 
number of factors and substances. It is increased by phosphate 
in a concentration of 0.075 m (pH optimum 7.4) (Table I). Sodium 
cyanide (neutralized to litmus with dilute sulfuric acid) increased 
the disappearance of pyruvate regardless of whether the pyruvate 
was incubated with blood or with distilled water alone. It has 
been reported previously (2) that this action of sodium cyanide is 
not inhibited by concentrations of iodoacetate which completely 
stop pyruvate degradation in blood. The addition of pyruvic 
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acid cyanohydrin (14) to blood did not cause any significant forma- 
tion of lactic acid. The increased pyruvate removal caused by 

Table I 


Effect of Various Factors upon Pyruvate Removal from Human Blood 


Anticoagulant 

Period of incu- 
bation of blood 
before addition 
of pyruvato 

Phoephato 
buffer con- 
coniration 
(pH 7.4)* 

Sodium 

fluorido 

concentra- 

tion* 

Pyruvic acid removed in 30 min. 
by 1 ml. blood 



ii 

ptT uni 

t 

r 

r 

7 

0.'Z% o.\alate 

5 min. 



19 

29 

25 



30 " 



45 

50 



60 “ 



45 

52 

57 



180 " 



42 

50 

48 



24 hrs. 



38 


44 


0.2% oxalate 

60 min. 



45 

57 

69 

48 


60 “ 

0.075 


81 

120 

138 

I 88 

0.2% oxalate 

60 min. 

0.075 

0 

146 

89 

131 

155 

25 mg. % hepa- 

60 “ 

0.075 

2 

88 

49 

69 

40 

60 “ 

0.075 

0 

28 

61 

58 

rin 

60 “ 

0.075 

2 


25 

46 

28 


* Phosphate and fluoride were added 1 hour after withdrawal of the 
blood from the vein. 


Table II 

Rale of Pyruvate Removal from Oxalated Whole Blood Incubated for 60 Minutes, 
Room Temperature, before Addition of Pyruvate 


Time of incuba- 
tion with pyruvato 

Experiment 1 

Experiment 2 

Total removed 

Pyruvato removed 
per min. 

Total removed 

Pyruvate removed 
per min. 

mtn. 

T 

y 

Y 

Y 

0.75 



5 

6.7 

3.00 



12 

4.0 

10.00 



32 

3,2 

15.00 

28 

1.9 



30.00 

41 

1.4 

46 

1.5 

60.00 

59 

1.0 

61 

1.0 

120.00 

67 

0.6 



136.00 



77 

0.6 





- 


cyanide is therefore not due to an activation of an enzyme system 
but to the formation of pyruvic acid cyanohydrin. 

It has previously been shown that pyruvate removal is inhibited 
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by iodoacetate in a concentration of 0.2 per cent (2) . In addition, 
sodium fluoride in a concentration of 2 per cent was found defi- 
nitely to decrease pyruvate removal (Table I). Concentrations of 
1 per cent or less had no appreciable effect. 

An apparent decrease in pyruvate removal occurs when de- 
fibrinated or heparinized bloods are used instead of oxalated blood 
(Tables I and III). 

The addition of thiamine and cocarboxylase to normal human 
blood m vitro had no effect upon the rate of removal of pyruvate. 
This was pointed out in our preliminary report (6) and constitutes 
evidence against the possibility (2) that cocarboxylase might be 
involved in the removal in vitro of pyruvate from blood. 

The removal of pyruvate did not significantly vary when the 
blood was incubated at temperatures rangmg from 25 d/. 
Nor was there any consistent variation in the amount of pyruvate 
removed according to whether the blood-pyruvate mixture was 


incubated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, oxygen, or am 

Observations on Location in Blood of Enzyme System Responstble 
for Pyruvate Bemoyai— Experiments were performed to determine 
which constituents of the blood contain the enzymes responsible 
for pyruvate removal. These experiments are summarized in 
Table IV. It was found that blood cells, obtained by washmg 
whole blood three times with equal amounts of physiologic sahne 
removed considerably less pyruvate than 

the corresponding whole bloods. Plasma an ea e , 

(2 minutes at 100'’) were completely inactive. The additmn f 
heated plasma to unheated blood cells tended f;,' 

tivity of the cells to that of whole blood. Heated cel s t 
unheated plasma had been added remained inactive. i « 
The activity of the cells when suspended . 

was considerably increased when glucose 
before the addition of the pyruvate solution (Table V) . 
the cells to stand for 1 hour at room temperature, ^ ® 

of glucose, phosphate, and oxalate, before t e a i i ° ^ 

pyruvate solution, increased their activity o a 

whole blood incubated with phosphate (Ta ® . rivrnvate 

glucose to whole blood had no effect upon t e ra e o 

Observations on End-Product of Pyruvate MeMolism 
Measurements of the total bisulfite-binding substances and of tne 


Pyruvate Rernoval and Lactate Formation hy Oxalaled, Heparinized, and Dcfibrinated Bloods in 0.07B u 
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pyruvate content of aliquot portions of the same bloods, after 
incubation with added pyruvate, showed that the amount of total 
carbonyl compounds which disappeared was equivalent to the 


Table IV 


Removal of Added Pyruvate by Blood Cells and Plasma 



Op* 

ExperU 
mcnt 1 

Experi-* 
mcnt 2 

Experi- 
ment 3 ^ 

Experi- 
ment 4 

Experi- 
ment 5 

Whole blood 

37 

51 

49 

54 

44 

Cells 

5 

6 

17 

21 

12 

Plasma 

0 

1 



0 

Cells + plasma 

39 

49 

52 

56 

45 

Heated cells + plasma . . 

0 

0 


2 

0 

Cells -p heated “ 

29 

38 

49 

55 

41 


* Qp represents the micrograras of pyruvic acid removed by 1 ml. of blood 
or its equivalent of cells or plasma (hematocrit value) in 30 minutes, pyru- 
vate being added 60 minutes after withdrawal of the blood from the vein. 


Table V 

E§ect of Added Glucose on Pyruvate Removal by Blood Cells and 
Whole Blood 


Phosphate 0.075 m (pH 7.4); potassium oxalate, 0.1 per cent. 



Glucose 
added to 

1 ml. blood 

Period ol ^ 
incubation i 
before 
sodium 1 
pyruvato 
sedition 1 

Qp 





HI 



mg. 

mtn. 




i 

1 


Cells 

0 

0 

23 

14 

26 

41 

28 

22 


0 

60 

29 

10 

30 

32 

29 



0.8 

0 

84 

56 

78 

114 

74 

62 


0.8 

60 

143 

137 

115 

159 

150 

134 

Whole blood 

0 

60 

150 

130 

121 

161 

147 

141 


0.8 

60 

146 

129 

118 

159 

152 

137 


pyruvate removed. In fifteen experiments with and without 
added sodium fluoride (2 per cent) the average difference between 
the pyruvic acid (hydrazone method) and the total bisulfite- 
binding substances (expressed in micrograms of pyruvic acid) 
removed was ±3 7 (standard deviation ±1.8) per ml. of blood. 
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verted ml’oXerlALyUompeS!''''' “““ 

absence of fluoride °coiist'tentl'°°'* ™ ‘I"' 

lactate than Sd '“‘‘“I i" «■» formation of more 

(Table iuT tain aflv 7e 1 

incubated with JZTr.. ‘J' /"oose content of oxalaled blood 

extent than that of 

'Vithout p“ uv^mS:"' p™- 


CT- J.A«L,J5 VI 

uxalalcd Fluorimzed* Blood, Incubated in O.m u 
Phosphate Buffer (pH 7.4) 


Experiment 

No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


rnouhation witli or without 
No pjTuvalo for 30 min. 


Without 

Witli 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 



phate were adrleli^f (final concentration 2 per cent), pyruvate, and phos- 
temperature ° oxalated blood after 60 minutes incubation at room 


PDTif fl ^ • j charted our results with blood to which 2 per 

uon e lad been added to prevent glycolysis. With this 
oncen of fluoride, the amount of lactate formed varied 

e ween and 95 per cent of the pyruvate removed. Estimations 

0 g ucose content, before and after incubation, showed that little 
g yco ys^ ad occurred. The inhibition of glycolysis is also in- 
f ^7 ui J the fact that no lactate formation occurred in the con- 
trol bloods (with 2 per cent fluoride, without pyruvate) during 
the same period. 

The results of simultaneous estimations of pyruvate removal and 
gas production (anaerobic) revealed that in one e.xperiment de- 
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carboxylation accounted for 9 per cent of the pyruvate which dis- 
appeared, a value within the experimental error. In three other 
experiments no gas production occurred. There is then no indica- 
tion that the anaerobic removal of pyruvic acid from blood is 
brought about through a dismutation yielding 50 per cent lactic 
acid and 50 per cent acetic acid plus CO 2 , as has been reported 
for brain slices (15) and certain bacteria (16). 

Observations on Effect of Glycolysis on Pyruvate Removal — As 
mentioned above, our first obsei-vations on the removal of pyruvate 
from heparinized and defibrinated bloods indicated a decreased 
activity of these bloods as compared with oxalated blood. More 
complete studies, which included measurements of lactate forma- 
tion and glucose removal, showed the decrease in pyruvate removal 
to be associated with an increase in the amount of glycolysis 
(Table VII). When glycolysis was prevented by the addition of 
2 per cent fluoride immediately upon withdrawal of the blood, 
the differences between the heparinized, defibrinated, and ox- 
alated bloods were considerably less (Table III). 

That the rate of the removal in vitro of pyruvate from heparin- 
ized blood is influenced, to a considerable extent, by the rate of 
glycolysis is demonstrated further by the fact that the addition of 
2 per cent fluoride to heparinized blood, after glycolysis had been 
permitted to continue for 1 hour at room temperature, did not 
restore the pyruvate-removing powers of the blood to the level 
observed in an oxalated aliquot treated in a similar manner (Table 
I). The finding that the inhibiting effect of fluoride upon pyru- 
vate removal was somewhat less striking with heparinized than with 
oxalated blood in these experiments (Table I) may be due to a 
greater counterbalancing effect of the inhibition of glycolysis by 
fluoride in heparinized blood. 

Observations on the removal of pyruvate from heparinized blood 
in the absence of fluoride and of added pyruvate (Table VII) 
showed that the pyruvate content of such bloods steadily de- 
creased during at least the first 30 minutes following withdrawal 
from the body. At the end of a 4 hour period of incubation, at 
room temperature, the pyruvate level had increased to above its 
original value. This latter phenomenon was not observed when 
oxalated blood was used (Table VII) . 

The results with oxalated and heparinized bloods to which 200 
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Therefore, none of the pyruvate removed could have been con- 
verted into other carbonyl compounds. 

The incubation of whole blood with added pyruvate, in the 
absence of fluoride, consistently resulted in the formation of more 
lactate than could be accounted for by the pyruvate removed 
(Table III). Incidentally, the glucose content of oxalated blood 
incubated with added pyruvate decreased to an appreciably greater 
extent than that of the same blood incubated for the same period 
without pyruvate (Table III). 


Table VI 

Effect of Addition of 300 y of Sodium Pyruvate per Ml. of Blood on Lactate 
Formation in Oxalated, Fluorinized* Blood, Incubated in 0.075 it 
Phosphate Buffer (pH 7.4) 


Experiment 

No. 

j 

Incubation with or without { 
Na pyruvato (or 30 min. i 

Pyruvic acid 1 
removed by 1 
ml. blood 

Lactic acid 
formed by 1 
ml. blood 

Glucose re- 
moved by 1 
ml. blow 



X 

1 

y 

T 

1 

Without 


0 

-3 


With 

66 

59 

15 

2 

Without 


■t 

0 

1 

With 

88 

73 

8 

3 

Without 


—2 

5 


With 

63 

1 60 

-20 

4 

Without 


1 1 

5 


With 

99 

90 

0 


* Sodium flvmride (final concentration 2 per cent), pyruvate, and phos 
phate were added to oxalated blood after 60 minutes incubation at room 


temperature. 

In Table VI are charted our results with blood to which 2 per 
cent fluoride had been added to prevent glycolysis. Wit 
concentration of fluoride, the amount of lactate formed 
between 83 and 95 per cent of the pyruvate removed. 
of glucose content, before and after incubation, showed t a i 
glycolysis had occurred. The inhibition of glycolysis is 
dicated by the fact that no lactate formation occurred m t ® ^ 
trol bloods (with 2 per cent fluoride, without pyruvate) 

the same period. valand 

The results of simultaneous estimations of pyruvate 
gas production (anaerobic) revealed that in one experim 
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7 of pyruvic acid per ml. of blood had been added are shown in 
Table III. While glycolysis in the heparinized blood was defi- 
nitely inhibited by the addition of this amount of pyruvate, glucose 
removal and lactate formation were increased in the oxalated 
hlood. 


DISCUSSION 

Our experiments with whole blood, plasma, and washed blood 
cells demonstrate that the enzyme (or enzymes) involved in the 
removal in vitro of pyruvate from blood is located within the blood 
cells. The adjuvant heat-stable factor present in plasma has been 
shown to be some intermediary metabolite of glucose rather than 
glucose itself. This interpretation is derived from the finding that 
the pyruvate-removing activity of blood cells is restored to that 
of whole blood by glucose only when a period of incubation inter- 
venes between the addition of the glucose and the addition of the 
pyruvate, and also from the fact that whole oxalated blood, when 
permitted to stand for 30 to 60 minutes before addition of the 
pyruvate, removes more pyruvate than freshly dra^vn blood. 

The activation of pyruvate disappearance by phosphate indi- 
cates a relationship between phosphorylation and glucose and 
pyruvate catabolism. This is also suggested by the finding that 
the addition of pyruvate to oxalated blood increased lactate forma- 
tion to a greater extent in the presence of added phosphate than 
in its absence. 

Embden and Deuticke (17) and Lohmann and Meyerhof (18) 
have shown that fluoride inhibits glycolysis at the phosphoglycer- 
ate stage. Our own experiments have shown that this inhibition 
is complete for the period of incubation (30 minutes) used in our 
studies, with a concentration of fluoride of 2 per cent. It would 
seem then that any lactate formed under these conditions, in 
blood containing 2 per cent fluoride, is derived from the pyruvate 
removed. As mentioned previously, the amount of lactate re- 
covered in our experiments accounted for 83 to 95 per cent of the 
removed pyruvate. 

We were unable to demonstrate conversion of pyruvate to other 
carbonyl compounds or to And any deflnite proof of pyruvate de- 
carboxylation under our experimental conditions. 

Dische (3) has reported that the removal of hexose diphosphate 
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by blood cells is increased by the addition of pyruvate. He found 
the hexose diphosphate to be converted into a substance which he 
considered to be phosphoglyceratc. While Lu and Needham (19) 
did not find any lactate formation in defibrinated and fluorinized 
blood after adding pyruvate alone, they observed a significant 
lactate production when hexose diphosphate and adenylic acid 
were added together with the pyruvate. It is probable, then, that 
the phosphorylated metabolite of glucose which we have shown 
to catalyze the removal of pyruvate bj' washed blood cells is 
triose phosphate. 

Our e.\’periments indicate that the main pathway for pyruvate 
degradation in blood is identical with that described by iMeyerhof 
and Kiessling (4) and Needham and Pillay (5) for muscle; namely, 
the coupling of pyruvate reduction with the oxidation of triose 
phosphate to phosphogly cerate. Needham and Pillay (5) found 
this reaction in muscle to be catalyzed by lactic acid dehydrogenase 
and coenzyme I (diphosphopyridine nucleotide). lodoacetate, 
which inhibits the action of coenzyme I, also prevents the dis- 
appearance of pyruvic acid from the blood. 

It is difficult to evaluate the statement of Flock, Bollma^, and 
Mann (20) that, “The reduction of pyruvic acid to lactic acid 
does not occur in blood in vitro,’* as no mention is made of t le 
anticoagulant used, or whether or not fluoride or phosphate w^ 
added. The increased removal of pyruvate from oxalated bloo , 
as compared to heparinized or defibrinated blood, is associate 
\vith a partial inhibition of glycolysis, at the phosphoglycera e 
stage, by the oxalate. Thus there is first an inhibition of pyruva e 
and lactate formation from glucose catabolism, and secon , an 
accumulation of triose phosphate and a corresponding stimu a ion 
of pyruvate removal. 

In the heparinization and defibrination of blood no su s an 
inhibiting glycolysis is added. Under these conditions pyruva 
removal would tend to be counterbalanced by pyruvate ' 

Further, as the amount of available triose phosphate ecreas 

the rate of pyruvate removal also decreases. t d and 

That glycolysis proceeds at a maximum rate in defi rma e 
heparinized bloods is suggested by our observation t a ® j 
tion of pyruvate to such bloods inhibited both Slucose remo 
lactate formation. The failure of Harris and Elgart (7) o 
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strate a conversion to lactate of pyruvate added to blood cells is 
explicable, as in their experiments neither fluoride nor oxalate was 
used. Therefore the addition of pyruvate to the blood cells had 
an inhibiting effect on the lactate production from glucose, while 
in the control sample this reaction proceeded uninhibited (see 
Table III). 

Our demonstration that there is a decrease in the pyruvate con- 
tent of both heparinized and oxalated (2) blood beginning im- 
mediately following withdrawal of the specimen and continuing 
for at least 30 minutes is in disagreement with the statement of 
von Euler et al. (21). This finding indicates again the necessity 
for the immediate addition of iodoacetate to all blood used for the 
determination of its pyruvate content. It is therefore our 
custom, in such work, to withdraw the blood directly into a 
syringe containing the iodoacetate solution (22, 23) . 

SUMMARY 

1. Defibrinated, heparinized, citrated, and oxalated human 
bloods remove pyruvate m vitro. 

2. This removal begins immediately upon withdrawal of the 
blood and continues at an increasing rate for the first 30 minutes. 
In heparinized and defibrinated blood there is a subsequent in- 
crease in pyruvate content to above the original value, a phenom- 
enon which has not been observed in oxalated blood. 

3. Pyruvate removal by whole blood is increased by incubation 
mth 0.075 M phosphate (optimum pH 7.4) and is unaffected by 
the addition of thiamine, cocarboxylase, and glucose or by the 
oxygen tension of the blood. 

4. In the presence of 2 per cent fluoride, from 83 to 95 per cent 
of the pyruvic acid removed can be recovered as lactic acid. No 
evidence of decarbo.xylation or of conversion to other carbonyl 
compounds was found. 

5. The enzyme system responsible for the removal of pyruvate 
by blood is heat-labile and is located within the blood cells. A 
heat-stable activator of this enzymatic reaction found in plasma 
appears to be a phosphorylated intermediary of carbohydrate 
catabolism, probably triose phosphate. 

6. The evidence presented indicates an analogy between the 
mechanism for the anaerobic removal of pyruvate in blood and in 
muscle. 
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ON METHYLASPARTIC ACIDS AND THEIR 
METHYLATION 

By H. D. DAKIN 

(F rom Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York) 

(Received for publication, October 3, 1941) 

a-Methylaspartic acid (I) has long been known, having been 
obtained by Korner and Menozzi (1) by the hydrolysis of the 
products of heating citraconic, mesaconic, and itaconic esters 
tvith ammonia. Later on a more convenient synthesis from 
acetoacetic ester and ammonium cyanide was described by 
Zelinsky, Annenkoff, and Kulikoff (2). The isomeric acid, 
/3-methylaspartic acid (II), which would seem to possess more 
biological possibilities appears not to have been described. The 
present communication deals with its synthesis and the products 
of methylation of both acids. 


COOH 

COOH 

1 

■C— NH, 

1 

I 

CHNHj 

1 

CHi 

1 

1 

CH-CHa 

1 

COOH 

1 

COOH 

(I) 

(II) 


Both of the acids are isomeric with glutamic acid and might 
be designated as isoglutamic acids but, since the name isoglutamine 
has been adopted for the isomer of natural glutamine, such a 
designation might lead to confusion; hence the names a- and 
^-methylaspartic acids seem preferable. j8-Methylaspartic acid 
was prepared by a method analogous to that devised by Dunn, 
Smart, Redemann, and Brown (3) for the synthesis of glutamic 
acid. The sodium derivative of benzoylaminomalonic^ diethyl 

* Schmidt (4) states, “In 1931 Dunn and his coworkers described the 
synthesis of glutamic acid from / 3 -chloropropionic ester and the hitherto 
unknown henzoylaminomalonic esfer” (italics mine) . As a matter of fact 
this benzoyl derivative was prepared and adequately characterized by 
Locquin and Cerchez (5) in 1928. 
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ester was condensed with, a-bromopropionic ethyl ester, and from 
the hydrolysis of the resulting product the desired amino acid was 
obtained in fair yield. No evidence was obtained of the presence 
of more than one of the two theoretically possible inactive isomers. 
(3-Methylaspartic acid resembles aspartic acid in most respects 
but differs from both aspartic and a-methylaspartic acids in yield- 
ing a copper salt which is extremely soluble in water. 

The methylation of both a- and /3-methylaspartic acids mth 
methyl sulfate was of interest for a variety of reasons. As is 
well known, aspartic acid is converted virtually quantitatively 
into fumaric acid on methylation and this reaction, in the writer's 
opinion, offers the best available method for the estimation and 
detection of aspartic acid. Both methylaspartic acids on methyla- 
tion under mild conditions as regards temperature and alkalinity 
gave approximately 70 per cent of the theoretical yield of pure 
mesaconic acid free from isomers, together with tetramethyl- 
ammonium sulfate. In addition each acid gave a base precipitated 
by phosphotungstic acid, which was unstable in the presence of 
excess of barium hydroxide used to decompose the precipitate. 
From this phosphotungstate precipitate an additional amoimt 
of mesaconic acid approaching 30 per cent of the theoretical 
amount was obtained in each case, together with trimethylamine. 
It would appear that the substances precipitated by phospho- 
tungstic acid are the betaines of the respective methylaspartic 
acids and that they readily undergo typical decomposition with 
alkali. 

COOH CO— O 

1 1 1 

CHNHj CH— N(CH,)a HOOC-C-H 

1 > 1 . 11 -l-NfCH,). 

CH-CHi CH-CH, CH,— C— COOH 

i 1 

COOH COOH 

The possibility that a methylaspartic acid might occur 
the products of protein hydrolysis has often been consi ere • 
The foregoing methylation experiments appear to offer 
portunity to decide the question, since it should not be wry 
cult to detect significant amounts of mesaconic acid in a 
with the fumaric acid derived from natural aspartic aci . 
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this end in view casein was hydrolyzed with dilute sulfuric acid 
and the acid removed with barium hydroxide in the usual fashion. 
On methylation of aliquot parts of the hydrolysate with excess of 
methyl sulfate and sodium hydroxide and subsequent extraction 
of the dibasic acids with ether, it was found that fumaric acid 
corresponding to 4.70 to 4.93 per cent of aspartic acid was ob- 
tained. The fumaric acid was weighed in the form of clean dry 
crystalline material and on fractional crystallization each crop, 
including the last minute amount from the mother liquors, melted 
at 287-288° in a closed capillary tube. It is concluded, therefore, 
that no mesaconic acid was present and that methylaspartic 
acids are not present among the products of casein hydrolysis. 

In view of the fact that /3-methylaspartic acid was found to 
yield a very soluble copper salt, a large amount of the crude 
dibasic acids from casein, obtained by twice precipitating the 
barium salts with alcohol, was converted into the copper salts 
and the soluble fraction separated. On removal of copper and 
subsequent methylation the only product in the ether extract was 
a little fumaric acid derived from aspartic acid. 

The yield of fumaric acid obtained from hydrolyzed casein, as 
already stated, was equivalent to 4.70 to 4.93 per cent of aspartic 
acid. This result may be compared with 3.5 to 4.1 per cent of 
aspartic acid obtained by actual isolation of the acid as copper 
salt (6). In view of all the inherent difficulties attending Isola- 
tion the two sets of figures appear reasonably concordant. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

^-Methylaspartic Acid — Benzoylaminomalonic diethyl ester (42 
gm.) was dissolved in 80 cc. of absolute alcohol. To this was added 
a cooled solution of 4.0 gm. of sodium dissolved in 75 cc. of alcohol. 
The sodium salt of the ester promptly separated out. An excess 
of ethyl a-bromopropionate (40 gm.) was then added and the 
mixture boiled under a reflux for about 7 hours, when the reaction 
had become neutral. Alcohol was distilled off, water added, and 
the esters taken up in ether which was subsequently removed under 
diminished pressure. Hydrolysis was effected by 20 hours boiling 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid (150 cc.) and water (50 cc.). 
After cooling, benzoic acid was filtered off and the residual solution 
concentrated under diminished pressure. After addition of water 
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the evaporation was twice repeated to remove as much hydro- 
chloric acid as possible. The residue was dissolved in 100 cc. of 
absolute alcohol, and to the clear solution aniline was added until 
Congo red paper was no longer turned blue. The crude acid 
that separated was filtered off and washed with alcohol and then 
recrystallized from boiling water in which it is only moderately 
soluble. The yield of acid was 10 gm. The substance crystallized 
in thick, hard, transparent hexagonal prisms and shows a marked 
tendency to form coherent crusts. It melts at 274-275° (uncor- 
rected) ■with effervescence. 

Analysis — Calculated. C 40.8, H 6.12, N 9.52 

Found. “ 40.8, “ 6.26, " 9.54, amino N 9.60 

50" mg. of the acid required 3.40 cc. of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide to 
give a faint pink color with phenolphthalein as indicator. This 
corresponds exactly with the calculated molecular weight 
of 147. 

The copper salt was prepared by boiling an aqueous solution 
with excess of copper carbonate for 20 minutes. When filtered 
and slowly concentrated, no crystals separated, even on long 
standing. The salt is readily precipitated by alcohol, in which it 
is virtually insoluble, as a light blue powder which readily^ 
solves in water. Analysis showed it to be of normal composition 
(Cu = 29.9 per cent, calculated 30.5). When / 3 -methylaspartic 
acid was heated with zinc dust, the vapors gave a strong pyrrole 
reaction but in the absence of zinc dust the reaction is practically 
negative. 

a-Methylasparlic Acid — ^The acid was prepared by hydrolyzing 
mth barium hydroxide solution the fractionated ester prepare 
from acetoacetic ester and anunonium cyanide according to 
Zelinsky’s method. The properties of the substance agreed wi 
those previously recorded. ,, 

Methylation of a- and P-Methylasparlic Acids Since the 
were virtually identical in the case of the two acids, they may e 
considered together. Methylaspartic acid (1 gm.) 
ized with 5 cc. of sodium hydroxide and then 6 cc. o me 
sulfate and 6 cc. of 33 per cent sodium hydroxide were a e 
eight divided portions in the course of 1 hour. The mix ure ^ 
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allowed to stand for 2 hours, when the reaction had become feebly 
acid. Sulfuric acid was then added and the solution extracted 
with ether in a continuous extractor for 3 hours. On evaporation 
of the ether extract 0.55 gm. of pure mesaconic acid, melting at 
202°, was obtained from the a acid and 0.58 gm. from the |3 
acid. 


Calculated, C 46.2, H 4.62; found, C 46.1, H 4.66 

On addition of concentrated perchloric acid (1 cc.) to the ex- 
tracted fluids, 0.45 gm. of well crystalline tetramethylammonium 
perchlorate was obtained from the a acid and 0.51 gm. from the 
P acid. The filtrates from the perchlorates were diluted and pre- 
cipitated with phospho tungstic acid. The precipitate was dis- 
solved in aqueous acetone, decomposed with excess of barium 
hydroxide, filtered, and at once acidified with hydrochloric acid. 
•Barium was then quantitatively removed and the filtrate concen- 
trated to small bulk and set aside to crystallize. From the a 
acid 0.21 gm. of additional mesaconic acid, m.p. 202°, was ob- 
tained, while the /3 acid gave 0.31 gm. When platinic chloride was 
added to the filtrates from the second crops of mesaconic acid, the 
chloroplatinate of trimethylamine, decomposing at 240-243°, 
was obtained from each acid. Platinum 36.8, 36.7 per cent; 
calculated 36.9 per cent. 


StJMMAHY 

The synthesis of ^-methylaspartic acid is described. Both 
a- and ^-methylaspartic acids on methylation under prescribed 
conditions yield about 70 per cent of the theoretical amount of 
mesaconic acid, together with tetramethylammonium sulfate. 
The betaines 'of the two acids may be obtained on precipitation 
with phosphotungstic acid but on decomposition with barium 
hydroxide are decomposed with the formation of additional 
mesaconic acid, amounting to almost 30 per cent of the theoretical 
amount, and trimethylamine. 

Hydrolyzed casein on methylation gives fumaric acid equivalent 
to 4.7 to 4.93 per cent of aspartic acid. No mesaconic acid could 
be detected and it is concluded that neither a- nor /3-methylaspartic 
acid is among the amino acids derived from casein. 
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Since the discovery of the chemical constitution of cocarhoxylase 
(diphosphothiamine) by Lohmann and Schuster (1) numerous at- 
tempts have been made to explain the mechanism of diphospho- 
thiaraine action. The existence in its molecule of a quaternary 
nitrogen atom in a position comparable to its position in the diphos- 
phopyridine nucleotides led some investigators to the belief that 
diphosphothiamine acts as a sluggish oxidation-reduction system 
(2). Weil-Malherbe (3) revived Langenbeck’s hypothesis (4), and 
suggested that the first step of catalysis was the formation of a 
Schiff base followed by intramolecular oxidation-reduction. Weil- 
Malherbe’s suggestion is not in agreement with the observations of 
Stem and Melnick (5). Recently Zlnna and Williams (6) have 
suggested, that thiamine is the reduced form of the active disulfide 
component; the fact that such a disulfide compound has 60 to 70 
per cent activity (as compared with thiamine) in tests with pigeons 
is no proof of their contention, for the disulfide may be reduced in 
the animal tissues to thiamine and the thiamine phosphorylated, 
thus giving diphosphothiamine, the active component. The ex- 
periments reported in this paper on the rates of reduction of thi- 
amine and diphosphothiamine are presented as evidence against the 
opinion that diphosphothiamine, as a component of enzyme sys- 
tems, acts by being reversibly reduced and oxidized. These 
experiments have led us to postulate that the phosphorylated thi- 
amine acts rather as the integral part of the activating protein and 
not as an electron acceptor. 


051 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


The thiamine was generously provided by Merck and Company, 
Inc. Diphosphothiamine was prepared from thiamine, according 
to the method of Weijlard and Tauber (7). The purity of the 
preparation was established by nitrogen and phosphorus analysis. 
The sample used in these experiments had a nitrogen content of 
11.5 per cent (theoretical, 11.71 percent) and a phosphorus content 
of 12.4 per cent (theoretical, 12.96 per cent). The pyrimidine- 
pyridine compound (2-methyl-3-(a-hydroxyethyl)-N-(2-methyl-4- 
aminopyrimidyl-(5)-methyl)pyridine bromide hydrobromide) was 
kindly furnished by Dr. Franz C. Schmelkes. Fresh beer yeast 
was generously furnished by the Keeley Brewing Company of 
Chicago. Colloidal palladium was obtained from Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft. Hy'drogen and the gas mixtures of NjiCOj 
were freed from oxygen by being passed through a Pyrex tube 1 
meter long filled with copper pellets and heated to 500°. The 
determination of gas uptake or output was made with the usual 
Warburg-Barcroft manometers. 

Rate of Reduction of Thiamine, Diphosphothiamine, and Py- 
rimidine-Pyridine with Na^SiOi — Lipmann and Perlmann (8) have 
reported that for each molecule of thiamine reduced with Na 2 Ss 04 , 
2.75 molecules of CO 2 W'ere produced in bicarbonate buffer with 
N 2 : CO 2 as the gas phase, an indication that the reduction process 
involved only the quaternary nitrogen of the thiazole group. The 
reduction of thiamine, diphosphothiamine, and pyrimidine-pyr- 
idine was determined by the manometric method of Haas (9) in 
bicarbonate buffer, pH 8.0, with N2:C02 as the gas phase. With 
thiamine and diphosphothiamine, the reaction ended with an out- , 
put of 590 c.mm. of CO 2 per 0.01 mM of substance; i.e., 2.63 moles 
of CO 2 per mole. With pyrimidine-pyridine, the reaction ended 
withanoutputof 616 c.mm., or 2.75 moles of CO 2 per mole. The 

reduction of pyrimidine-pyridine by Na 2 S 204 , like that of thiamine 
(pyrimidine-thiazole) , seems to affect only the pyridine half of jhe , 

molecule. Whether the reduction of pyrimidine-pyridine by 
Na 2 S 204 is followed by the separation of the molecule into its com- 
ponent parts (pyrimidine and pyridine), as happens in the reduc- 


tion of thiamine (10), is not known. . 

The rate of reduction of thiamine was more than 3 times that 0 
diphosphothiamine, for in the first case half reduction was reac e 
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in 4 minutes, while in the second it required 15 minutes. Half 
reduction of pyrimidine-pyridine required 25 minutes (Table I). 
It has been reported by Schmelkes (11) and by Baumgarten and 
Dornow (12) that this compound has some vitamin Bi activity in 
tests with rats and pigeons. 

Reduction with Platinum Black and Colloidal Palladium — There 
are conflicting reports on the extent of reduction of thiamine by 
hydrogen with platinum or palladium as catalyst. According to 
Kuhn and Vetter (13), 1 mole of thiamine in 0.1 m HCl took up 
1.08 moles of Ha with palladium oxide as catalyst. Lipmann and 

Table I 

Reduction of Thiamine, Diphospholhiaminc, and Pyrimidine-Pyridine with 
NazSiOt, Pi Black, and Colloidal Pd; Comparative Rates of Reduction 


Reduction with NaiSiOi was carried out at pH 8.0; with Pt or Pd, at pH 
7.4. Temperature, 38°; amount of substance, 0.01 mM. 


1 

Heductant 

Thiamine 

1 

Diphospho- 1 
tbiamino I 

1 Pynmidine- 
pyridme 

CO* 
out^i 
or H* 
uptake , 
per 1 
mole 

Time 
of half 
reduc- 
tion 

CO* 
output ' 
or Hs 
uptake 
per 1 
mole 

Time 
of half 
reduc- 
tion 

CO: 1 
output 1 
or H* , 
uptake 1 
per 
mole 

Time 
of half 
reduc- 
tion 


moles 

mxn 

moles 

mtn 

moles 

min. 

Na2S20^ 

2.63 

4 

2.63 

15 

2.80 

25 

Pt black, 100 mg. 

3.60 

16 

2.84 

42 

5.60 

20 

Colloidal Pd, 4 mg. 

, 1.32 

14 

1.55 

45 

2.59 

23 

“ “ 20 “ 

2.90 


2.60 





Perlmann reported at pH 8.0 an uptake of 0.92 mole of Ha and at 
pH 10.5 an uptake of 1.07 moles. According to Stern and Mel- 
nick, the amount of hydrogen taken up was not constant. Our 
observations are in agreement with those of Stern and Melnick, 
the amount of Ha taken up depending on the amount of catalyst 
used. With large amounts of platinum black or colloidal pal- 
ladium, there was, in the reduction of 1 mole of thiamine by 
platinum, an uptake of 3.6 moles of hydrogen and in the reduction 
by colloidal palladium an uptake of 1.32 moles of hydrogen. In 
the reduction of diphosphothiamine by platinum black there was 
an uptake of 2.84 moles of Hz and by colloidal palladium an uptake 
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of 1.55 moles of Ho (Table I). With smaller amounts of catalyst 
the hydrogen uptake stopped before these hgures were reached, as 
in the experiments of Stern and Melnick, 

This lack of consistency in the extent of reduction of thiamine 
and diphosphothiamine may be due to the formation of a com- 
pound between platinum and the sulfur group of thiamine with 
concomitant loss or impaii'ment of catalytic power. In fact, the 
catalytic decomposition of HjOj by bright platinum was com- 



Fia. 1 Fig. 2 

Fig. 1. HjOj decomposition by bright platinum. pH 7.4; temperature 
28 . Inhibiting effect of diphosphothiamine. Curve 1, control; Curve 2, 
diphosphothiamine (0.001 m). Abscissa, time in minutes; ordinate, 0i 
output in c.mm. 

Fig. 2. Oxidation of reduced thiamine and diphosphothiamine with 
histidine-ferriprotoporphyrin. Abscissa, time in minutes; ordinate, Oj 
uptake in c.mm., pH 7.4; temperature 38°. Curve 1, thiamine; Curve 2, 
diphosphothiamine . 

pletely inhibited by 0.001 m diphosphothiamine (Fig. 1). The 
substitution of the thiazole group of vitamin Bi for the pyridine 
group, as in pyrimidine-pyridine, made the compound more easily 
affected by colloidal palladium and platinum black. On reduction 
of pyrimidine-pyridine by colloidal palladium (4 mg.) the uptake of 
hydrogen stopped when 2.59 moles were taken up per mole of py- 
rimidine-pyridine; with platinum black reduction of the compound 
was more extensive, for there was an uptake of 5.6 moles of hy- 
drogen per mole. 
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As in the reduction with Na2S204, the rate of reduction of thi- 
amine with either Pt black or colloidal Pd was about 3 times as 
great as that of diphospho thiamine. 0.015 mM of thiamine re- 
duced with colloidal Pd and H 2 took up 0.5 mole of H 2 in 16 
minutes, while diphosphothiamine took up an equivalent amount 
of H 2 in 42 minutes. Under similar conditions, pyrimidine-pyr- 
idine required 23 minutes with colloidal Pd, and 20 minutes with 
Pt black (Table I). 

Reoxidalion of Reduced Thiamine and Diphosphothiamine — Re- 
duced thiamine and diphosphothiamine are not oxidized by at- 
mospheric oxygen. They were slowly oxidized (pH 7.63) by 
histidine-ferriprotoporphj'rin. Whether reduced by Na 3 S 204 , by 
platinum, or by palladium, the rate of reoxidation of diphospho- 
thiamine was lower than that of thiamine (Fig. 2). Neither 
reduced thiamine nor diphosphothiamine was oxidized by the 
alloxazine dinucleotide prepared according to Warburg and Chris- 
tian (14) and active in the oxidation of pyruvate by Lipmann’s 
acetone preparation from Bacillus delhruckii. 

Neither reduced diphosphothiamine nor the reoxidized com- 
pound (reoxidized with histidine-ferriprotoporphyrin) had cocar- 
boxylase activity when added to alkaline washed yeast or coenzyme 
activity for the oxidation of pyruvate by the acetone powder of 
Bacillus delbriickii. (No data on these experiments are given, 
because the results are in agreement with those published by Stern 
and Melnick (15).) 

Numerous attempts to reduce thiamine and diphosphothiamine 
at pH 7.4 with reduced methyl viologen (with an E'o close to that 
of hydrogen (16)) and with rosinduline GG (E'q —0.305 volt (17)) 
were unsuccessful. Chromous acetate also failed to reduce either 
compound. 

All these experiments show that thiamine becomes more resistant 
to the action of oxidizing and reducing agents after phosphoryla- 
tion, and are an indication that the action of diphosphothiamine as 
a component of enzyme systems is not the result of reversible oxida- 
tion and reduction. 


SUMMARY 

Thiamine becomes on phosphorylation to diphosphothiamine 
more resistant to the action of oxidizing and reducing agents; thus 
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the rate of reduction of thiamine with Na 2 S 204 , colloidal palladium, 
and platinum black is about 3 times as fast as the rate of reduction 
of diphosphothiamine. The rate of reoxidation of reduced thi- 
amine is also faster than that of diphosphothiamine. 

Neither reduced diphosphothiamine nor reduced diphospho- 
thiamine reoxidized by histidine-ferriprotoporphyrin showed ac- 
tivity as the vitamin or enzyme component. 

It is concluded from these experiments that diphosphothiamine 
acts as a component of enzi'me systems by forming an integral part 
of the activating protein. 
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In Paper XV (1) it itas been shown that be^me^ 

phosphorylation to diphosphothiamine more resistant to the act on 
ToSizing and reducing agents, a fact which ^ 
opinion that phosphorylated thiamine acts, m ts enzymatic a 
tivity, as a sluggish reversible «-dation^^duc^ 
explanation of the functions of diamine mjt.the^^^^^^^^ 

take into consideration those experiments. which decar- 

phothiamine is a co„.poaent of the 

boxylate a-ketocarboxylic acids, i si.jch multiple 

which dismute pyruvate must also hothiamm 

catalytic functions suggest the possibd^ity th P ^ ^ 

acts by forming an integral part of the ^-"tin^otein o^the 
enzyme systems concerned with the activation o py . 

pyruvate is activated, it may react with 

dismutation, decarboxylation, - ,• reduction; 

This hypothesis need not postulate reversi e o ^ 

it predSts, on the other hand, more catalytic functions thejd ^ 

min than those hitherto known, a \ ■ jg suffering 

with the profound metabolic disorders oun i 

f»:o thia^ioe defioienc,^ 

tested in experiments with the tesu thebiologi- 

and chickens by observing the effec nnp of the reactants; 

cally important reactions in which p^pgj. experiments are 

namely, the condensation reochons. as diphospho- 

presented which show that thiamine, probably as dip 
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thiamine, accelerated the following condensation reactions, the 
synthesis of carbohydrate, of a-ketoglutarate, of citrate, of aceto- 
acetate, and of succinate. Furthermore, experiments are pre- 
sented shonung for the first time that thiamine accelerates the 
oxygen consumption of skeletal muscle of avitaminotic rats in the 
presence of pyruvate. Tlie role of thiamine in cellular metabolism 
becomes thus one of primary importance. 

EXPERIMENT^VL 

For the experiments with animal tissues, young rats reared at 
the laboratory and young white Leghorn chickens were used. 
The rats were fed the diet recommended by Ammerman and Water- 
man (2), the casein in this diet being vitamin-free casein instead of 
technical casein. The chickens were fed the diet of Elvehjem (3). 
The control animals were fed the same diets plus thiamine. In 
experiments in which chemical analyses were made, the excised 
tissues (sliced or ground) were placed in special wide mouthed 
Pyrex flasks w'hich communicated with each other through glass 
tubing, the two ends being provided wth stop-cocks through which 
rapid saturation with the chosen gas mixtures was effected. These 
batteries of vessels were shaken at 38°. The blood “pyruvate” 
was determined colorimetrically^ rvith the Pulfrich photometer by 
the method of Lu (4) •, pyruvate in the tissue suspensions was de- 
termined manometrically by a modification of the carboxylase 
method which will be described in a later paper. Succinate Avas 
determined manometrically by measuring oxygen consumption 
during oxidation to fumarate with thoroughly washed pigeon mus- 
cle suspensions in the presence of cresyl blue as oxidizing catalyst. 
Fine suspensions of muscle were prepared by chopping small pieces 
of breast muscle for 10 minutes in a Waring electric mixer with 150 
cc. of water and an equal volume of ice. The suspension uas 
centrifuged for 30 minutes in a room at 3°, the supernatant flui 
was poured off, and the paste poured into the mixer, where it uas 
washed once more with ice and water. After 30 minutes cent 
ugation, the supernatant fluid was poured off and the paste sus 
pended in 3 volumes of 0.03 xi phosphate, pH 7.4. 0.8 cc. o is 
suspension was used for each determination. a-Ketoglutara e 
was determined as succinate after its oxidation with permangana 
(5). Citrate was determined colorimetrically by the met o 
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Pucber et ah (6). Alanine was determined as lactic acid by a 
modification, of Kendall and Friedemann's method (7) which will 
be described in a separate communication. Acetoacetate was de- 
termined manometrically by decarboxylation with aniline citrate 
at 38° (8). Carbohydrates were determined according to the 
procedure used by Lyman and Barron (9). The tissue proteins 
were precipitated with either metaphosphoric acid, trichloroacetic 
acid, or tungstate, depending upon the analysis to be made. In 
experiments with tissue slices the buffers were Ringer-phosphate 
or Ringer-bicarbonate, the Ringer’s solution being modified from 
that of Hastings et ah (10). (The concentration of phosphate 
buffer in the Ringer’s solution was 0.01 m, instead of 0.005 m as 
used by Hastings.) With tissue chopped or minced in a Latapie 
grinder, the Ringer’s solution contained no calcium and the NaCl 
was 0.1 M. 

Numerous failures during the first months of this work were due 
to the use of animals in different stages of deficiency. Only with 
animals in the last stages of deficiency was the effect of added 
thiamine in in vitro experiments consistent, the blood “pyruvate” 
then being from 6 to 13 mg. per cent. Another source of failure 
was the addition of substrate and thiamine simultaneously. In 
order to become an enzyme component, thiamine must first be 
phosphorylated. In all the experiments reported in this paper the 
tissues were incubated with thiamine (50 y) for 30 minutes previous 
to the addition of substrates. 

Synthesis of Carbohydrate — The most important condensation 
reaction of pyruvate is that which ends in the synthesis of carbo- 
hydrate. The rat kidney was chosen to test the effect of thiamine 
on this S 3 mthesis because Benoy and Elliott (11) had previously 
found that rat kidney slices incubated in Ringer-bicarbonate with 
02 :C 02 as the gas phase converted pyruvate into carbohydrate 
determined as glucose. These experiments were performed with 
litter mate rats, half of which were kept on a thiamine-free diet, 
the other half on the same diet plus thiamine. Kidney slices of 
normal rats synthesized 5.52 micromoles of carbohydrate per gm. 
of fresh tissue on addition of pyruvate, and 6.25 micromoles on 
addition of pyruvate plus fumarate. Kidney slices of avitaminotic 
rats synthesized 2.97 micromoles on addition of pyruvate, and 2.77 
micromoles on addition of pyruvate plus fumarate, a decrease of 45 
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and 56 per cent, respectively, from the rates of synthesis found in 
normal rats. The addition of thiamine (50 y) to kidney slices of 
avitaminotic rats restored to normal the rate of carbohydrate sjm- 
thesis (table I). (The figures given in all these experiments 
represent carbohydrate found at the end of the experiment minus 
the initial carbohydrate.) 

While the role of thiamine in the synthesis of carbohydrate is 
thus demonstrated, the exact mechanism of the thiamine action is 


Table I 

Effect of Thiaviine on Synlliesis of Carbohyd-'ate by Kidney Slices (Rat) 
Buffer, Ringer-bicarbonate; gas phase, OjiCOi; pH 7.4; pyruvate con- 
centration, 0.02 m; fumarate, 0.01 m; thiamine (vitamin Bi), 50 7; incubation 
time, 3 hours at 38°. 


Stale of rat 

Carbobydrato formation, micromoles glucose 
pergm, tissue 

No 

substrate 

Pyruvate 

PjTuvate 

fumarate 

Pyruvate 
•f fumarate 
+ Bi 

Normal 

1.0 



7.16 

<< 

1.11 



6.68 

<< 

1.39 

4.89 


4.89 

Thiamine-deficient 

1.00 

3.27 

2.50 

5.06 

a 

2.11 

4.33 


7.66 


1.55 

2.83 


9.70 

it 

0.89 


2.00 

5.11 

ti 

0.94 

1.45 

1.73 

5.40 

Average normal 

1.17 

5.52 

6.25 


“ thiamine-deficient.. 

1.41 

2.97 

2.77 

^9 


still unsolved. Under the conditions of these experiments (tissue 
slices in Ringer-bicarbonate) synthesis did not take place in the 
absence of oxygen, nor in the presence of fluoride. Addition of 
fumarate in a ratio of 10 pyruvate to 1 fumarate increased the rate 
of synthesis slightly (11 per cent), further increase of fumarate con- 
centration having no effect (Table II). On the basis of these ex- 
periments Barron and Lyman (12) postulated that synthesis of 
carbohydrate might start with an oxidative condensation of pyru- 
vate and fumarate to give phosphopynivate. 

Pyruvate -f fumarate -f- HsPO* -f- 30s — > phosphopyruvate 
+ 4COj + 2HsO 


( 1 ) 
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Thiamine would catalyze this condensation. However, numerous 
•experiments in which kidney (chopped and in slices) and muscle 
(chopped skeletal muscle) were incubated with pyruvate in the 
presence of fluoride failed to show phosphopyruvate formation. 
If experimental confirmation is obtained for Lipmann’s interesting 
suggestion (13) that phosphopyruvate may be formed by decar- 
boxylation of phosphooxalacetic acid, 

CHCOOH CHj 

li > II (2) 

COfPOiHjlCOOH CO(PO,H2)COOH + CO 2 

the effect of thiamine may be exerted either in the synthesis of 
phosphooxalacetic acid (carboxylation) or in its decarboxylation. 

Table II 

Effect of Fumarale on Synthesis of Carbohydrate and Citrate from 
Pyruvate by Kidney Slices (Rat) 

Carbohydrate synthesis took place in 3 hours; citrate synthesis, in 30 
minutes. The figures represent micromoles per gm. of fresh tissue. 


Substrates 

Glucose 

Citrate 

None 

1.11 

0 

Pyruvate (0.02 m) 

3.78 

0.14 


4.18 

2.64 

“ + “ (0.01 “) 

3.73 

3.05 

“ + “ (0.02 “) 

3.05 

2.48 




Once phosphopyruvate is formed, the synthesis of carbohydrate 
proceeds through the same steps as those found in its degradation, 
since all the remaining reactions are reversible. 

Synthesis of a-Ketoglutarate — ^To test the effect of thiamine on 
the synthesis of a-ketoglutarate from pyruvate, the liver was 
chosen, because this tissue readily produces a-ketoglutarate, as 
demonstrated by Evans (14). Addition of thiamine accelerated 
the synthesis of a-ketoglutarate by liver slices of avitaminotic 
animals (rats and chickens). In Ringer-phosphate with O 2 as 
the gas phase, in the presence of 0.04 m pyruvate and Z-mal- 
ate, and after incubation at 38° for 30 minutes, there was an 
average of 2.65 micromoles of a-ketoglutarate formed by the liver 
of avitaminotic rats, and 0.87 micromole by the liver of avitamino- 
tic chickens. In the presence of thiamine these figures rose to 3.17 
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and 1.36 micromoles, respectively (Table III). Since in these 
experiments the malate concentration was equivalent to that of 
pyruvate, the thiamine effect was not due to increased carboxyla- 
tion of pyruvate to oxalacetate. The mechanism of a-keto- 
glutarate formation is still unknown. However, any hypothesis 


Table 111 

Effect of Thiamine on Synthesis of a-Ketoglutarate from Pyruvate by Liver of 
Thiamine-Deficient Animals 


Concentration of pyruvate and i-inalate, 0.04 m; thiamine (vitamin 
Bj), 50 y) incubation time, 30 minutes. 


Li\cr (vitamin R 

deficient) 

Kctoglutarato s 5 nthcsis, micromoles 
per gm tissue 

Pyru> ate + molatc 

Pjruvato + malate 
+ Bi 

Rat 


3.50 

3.92 

it 


2.37 

2 95 

it 


2. OS 

2 63 

nickon 


0.87 

1 36 

. 


explaining the mechanism must agiee with two lecent observations, 
(1) that COj takes part in the synthesis (15), (2) that citric acid is 




COOH 

1 


COOH 

1 

CO 

COOH 

1 

1 

1 

c=o 

CH 

+ II 

-H.O 
> 1 

1 

C— COOH 

C— COOH 

CH. 

1 

II 


OH 

CH 

1 



1 

COOH 


+ 50 . 

-CO. 


COOH 

I 

CHj 


COOH 

I 

CH. 


COOH 

I 

OH, 


C— COOH HC— COOH ^ HCH + CO. 

II I I 

CH HOCH OC 


( 3 ) 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 
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not an intermediate in the synthesis (16) . To avoid the citric acid 
steps, Wood et al. (16) go back to one of the schemes postulated by 
Krebs (17), according to which the condensation of pyruvate and 
enoloxalacetic acid would give oxalomesaconic acid, which by 
oxidative decarboxylation would form cfs-aconitic acid (Reaction 
3). Aconitase seems to form two different isomeric compounds, 
citric and isocitric acids, through addition of water to a dou- 
ble bond. 


Citric acid ;=i cfs-aconitic acid ^ isocitric acid (4) 

At equilibrium there is 16 per cent of isocitric acid, 4 per cent of 
cfs-aconitic acid, and 80 per cent of citric acid (18, 19). The 
synthesis of a-ketoglutarate would depend then on the rate of 
condensation of pyruvate and oxalacetate, and on the value of the 
equilibrium constants for the reactions catalyzed by aconitase, for 
a deviation of the equilibrium towards the left side of the reversible 
reactions (citrate formation) would result in a diminished a-keto- 
glutarate formation. 

Synthesis of Citrate — ^In Ringer-phosphate, aerobically, chopped 
heart of normal rats produced 0.14 micromole of citrate in 30 min- 
utes in the presence of 0.02 m pyruvate; on addition of 0.002 m 
fumarate it produced 19 times as much, 2.64 micromoles. There 
was a further increase in citrate formation when the ratio of pyru- 
vate to fumarate became 2:1. It diminished when the ratio was 
1 : 1 (Table II) . To test the effect of thiamine on the formation 
of citrate from pyruvate, the latter ratio of pyruvate to fumarate 
was used. In Table IV are given the results of experiments per- 
formed with litter mate rats. The chopped heart of normal rats 
produced about 1.65 micromoles of citrate per gm. of tissue, and 
1.68 micromoles on addition of thiamine. The heart of thiamine- 
deficient rats produced 0.67 micromole of citrate, a decrease of 57 
per cent from the normal rate under the conditions of the experi- 
ment, and 0.71 micromole on addition of thiamine. Chopped 
hrain of normal rats produced 0.407 micromole of citrate and that 
of deficient rats 0.369 micromole, addition of thiamine increasing 
these amounts very little (0.416 micromole with normal rats and 
0.386 with deficient rats) . Kidney slices of thiamine-deficient rats 
formed 0.313 micromole of citrate, and on addition of thiamine 
0.424 micromole, an increase of 35 per cent. The role of thiamine 
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in the synthesis of citrate has also been demonstrated in experi- 
ments in vivo with rats by Sober, Lipton, and Elvehjem (20). The 

Table IV 

Effect of Thiamine on Synthesis of Citrate by Rat Tissues 


Buffer, llinger-phosphate; Oj as gas pliase; pH 7.4; concentration of 
pyruvate, and of funiarate or malate, 0.0446 m;' thiamine (vitamin Bi), 
50 y; incubation time, 30 minutes. 


Tissue 

Citrate synthesis, micromoles 
per gm. tissue 

Pj ruvatc + 
malate 

Pyruvate -f 
malate + Bi 

Chopped heart, normal 

1.3S 

1.44 

H <( (( 

2.28 

2.12 

1* tt it 

1.56 

1.61 

a It n 

1.37 

1.56 

“ “ deficient 

0.68 

0.85 

(t (( (1 

1.11 

1.19 

it II II 

0.68 

0.57 

II II II 

0.40 

0.45 

II II II 

0.47 

0.486 

Kidney slices, “ 

0.29 

0.365 

II II II 

0.24 

0.375 

II II II 

0.448 

0.60 

II II II 

0.276 

0.36 

II II II 

0.310 

0.42 

Chopped brain, normal 

0.395 

0.448 

II II II 

0.550 

0.563 

II II II 

0.485 

0.440 

II II 11 


0.214 

“ “ deficient . . . 

0.571 

0.570 

II II II 

0.336 

0.385 

11 II II 


0.297 

II II II 

0.287 

0.292 

Averages 


1.68 

Heart, normal 

1.65 

“ deficient 


0.71 

Kidney, “ 

0.313 

0.424 

0.416 

0.386 

Brain, normal 


“ deficient 

0.369 1 


urinary excretion of citric acid, somewhat lower in polyneun ic 
rats, rose after the administration of thiamine. 

Synthesis of Succinate — ^The formation of succinate from py 
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vate by the kidney was demonstrated by Elliott and Greig (21). 
The effect of thiamine on the synthesis of succinate by kidney 
slices of avitaminotic rats was studied by inhibiting the oxidation 
of succinate with 0.02 m malonate. Kidney slices were incubated 
aerobically in Ringer-phosphate containing 0.02 m pyruvate, 
fumarate, and malonate (Table V). Under these conditions there 
was in the presence of thiamine an increase in the oxygen uptake, 
in the utilization of pyruvate, and in the formation of succinate. 

Sy7ithesis of Acetoaceiaie — ^To test the effect of thiamine on the 
synthesis of acetoacetate from pyruvate, the liver was chosen. A 
great species difference in the rate of acetoacetate formation was 

Table V 

Effect of Thiamine on Utilization of Pyruvate and on Synlheus of Succinate 
by Kidney of Thiamine-Deficient Rats 


Buffer, Ringer-phosphate; the buffer contained 0 02 m pyruvate, 
0.02 M fumarate, and 0 02 m malonate. The figures represent c mm. per 
100 rag. of wet weight. 


Experiment No . . 

n 

n 

III 

IV 

Time of incubation, mxn 

120 

ISO 


180 

Oi uptake, control 

527 

901 

623 

818 

“ “ “ -f- 50 7 thiamine 

644 

1071 

726 

992 

Pyruvate used, control 

? 

492 

546 

422 

“ “ “ -t- 50 7 thiamine 

? 

626 

805 

501 

Succinate formed, control 

65 4 

138 

151 

? 

“ “ “ 50 7 thiamine j 

96 0 

186 

174 

? 


found, avian liver producing large amounts while rat liver pi oduced 
very little. Furthermore, while acetoacetate formation was read- 
ily observed in ground avian liver, rat liver produced none when 
subjected to similar treatment (Table VI). The experiments with 
rat liver were consequently performed with slices, while those with 
avian liver were performed with ground tissue. Avian liver, sus- 
pended in ice-cold 0.9 per cent NaGl, was crushed in the homo- 
genizer of Potter and Elvehjem (22). The suspension was centri- 
fuged at 3000 R.p.M. for 5 minutes, the supernatant fluid was 
discarded, and the precipitate resuspended in 50 volumes of ice-cold 
NaCl solution and centrifuged again. The precipitate was resus-^ 
pended in ice-cold 0.05 m sodium phosphate buffer, pH (*’ ^ 
volumes of buffer per gm. of fresh liver). 1 cc. of this s 
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was added to the Warburg vessels, which already contained 0.6 cc. 
of 0.4 M NaCl, 0.1 cc. of a mixture of MgCb and MnS04 (0.01 Ji), 
0.2 cc. of lithium pyruvate to make the solution 0.007 m, and water 
to 2 cc. Since suspensions of this kind do not phosphorylate 
thiamine, 50 y of diphosphothiamine \vere added for the vitamin 
effect. Acetoacetate formation by the liver of avitaminotic ani- 
mals (chicken and rat) was distinctly low as compared with its 
formation by the liver of normal animals; while the liver of control 
chickens produced 0.3G micromole of acetoacetate per 100 mg. of 

Table VI 

Effect of Thiamine on Synthesis of Acetoacetate from Pyruvate by Liver 
Pyruvate concentration, 0.007 m; amount of thiamine (vitamin Bi), 
50 y; incubation time, 90 minutes. The figures represent micromoles per 
100 mg. of fresh tissue for the liver of the chieken, per mg. of dry weight for 
the liver of the rat. 


Tisauo 

0} uptoko 

Acetoacetate 

formation 



Pvfuvato 
+ Bi 

No 

thiomvno 

Thiamine 

Pigeon liver, ground, normal 

0.143 

0.98 


0.470 


Chicken liver, ground 

! 





Normal 

1 0.058 

1.17 


0.36 


Bi-deficient 

i 0.056 

0.335 

0.465 

0.079 

0.134 

tt 

0.046 

0.085 

0.160 

0.029 

0.062 

ts 

0.0S9 

0.152 

0.201 

0.032 

0.047 

it 

0.053 

0.06 

0.070 

0.023 

0 036 

Hat liver, slices 


1 




Normal 

0.062 

0.077 

1 

0.005 


“ + NH.Cl, 0.04 M 


0.067 


0.025 

0.0085 

Bi-deficient -f NHtCl 

0.049 

0.050 

0.057 

0.0083 


fresh tissue in 90 minutes, the liver of avitaminotic chickens pro- 
duced an average of 0.04 micromole, only one-tenth as nvuch. On 
addition of diphosphothiamine, the acetoacetate formation (aver- 
age) was 0.07 micromole, an increase of 73 per cent; there was a so 
an increase of 41 per cent in the oxygen consumption. Krebs an 
Eggleston (23) have also reported an increased acetoacetate syn 
thesis by the avitaminotic pigeon liver on addition of thiamine. 
The synthesis of acetoacetate from pyruvate seems to require e 
condensation of 2 molecules of pyruvate to acetopyruvate an e 
oxidative decarboxylation of acetopyruvate to acetoacetate ( 
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2 pyruvate + 50a > CHaCOCHaCOCOOH + COa j 

CHaCOCHaCOCOOH + 50, >■ CH,COCHaCOOH + 00,) 

Thiamine may act by catalyzing either the condensation reaction 

;£-;=;;;s=s;£SS=£= 

j(+>nriutamate mth formation of alanme ana « g 

^ CH,CHNH,COOH 


rn rOCOOH + HOOCCOCHiCHNH,COOH^ 
CHaCOOUUn + a ^ hOOCCOCH,CH,COOH 


The reactba is oatalyeed “ “SeTS 

of as yet- unknown components. P ^liiamine is not a 

the Uver of ayitaminotio tats te * ,i„er 

component of transammas . presence of 

was incubated, ivith Na as ^ ® ^ At the end of 40 minutes, 

pyruvate and f(+)-glutamate (0.03 

the proteins were precipitated, 

lactate, which was extracted mth ether for 3 hours 

niined with the method of X'l'ole of alanine 

liver of avitaminotic rats pro we • 0.230 micro- 

per gm. of liver; on addition of tluamine it of 34 

mole. However, m one expert to these experi- 

per cent on addition of thiamin . rninutes), 

ments is that the time of -cubatioo -as oo ong 1 
for Cohen (26) has recently shown that equiimr 

postulated by Krebs and ^^ijeston ( ) 

thiamine is that of catalyst for the reac ^ Condensation 

i... the CMbo^yletio. of at the ea^e 

reactions of pyruvate ought P ^vate and oxalacetate 

rate in avitaminotic tissues wh ^ thiamine on the 

are added. However, the accelerating e obtained in 

numerous "condensation reactions f®P^,f®^Jate and malate 
the presence of pyruvate and oxa a experiments reported 

undergo rapid change to oxalace a, e;. ^ thiamine 

in Table VII provide further evidence that the ro ^ 

is more complex than that of catalyst for the 
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pyruvate. Kidney slices of avitaminotic rats were incubated for 
150 minutes in the presence of (1) pyruvate, (2) pyruvate plus 
thiamine, (3) pyruvate plus Z-malate, and (4) pyruvate plus malate 
plus thiamine. According to the theory of Krebs, the utilization 
of pyruvate in the presence of malate ought to be independent of 
the presence of thiamine, since the product of thiamine catalysis, 
o.xalacetatc, was already supplied. In the presence of pyruvate 
and malate, the kidney of avitaminotic rats utilized 0.034 micro- 
mole of pyruvate per mg. of dry weiglit; addition of thiamine 
raised the utilization to 0.223 micromole, a 7-fold increase. I&ebs’ 
theory, although attractive for its simplicity, is untenable in the 
light of all the experiments reported here. Thiamine may act 


Table VII 

Effect of Thiamine an Utilization of Pyruvate in Presence of l{—)-Malaie. 
Kidney Slices of Thiamine-Deficient Rat 
Buffer, Ringer-NaHCOj,' gas phase, O-.'COj,' pH 7.4; concentration of 
pyruvate and I(— )-malatc, 0.005 .m; thiamine (vitamin Bi), 50 y; incubation 


time, ISO minutes. 

Substrates ! 

Pynivato utiiiration, micro* 
moles per mg. dry \>eight 

Pyruvate 

0.172 

-h B, 


" malate 


“ + “ 4- B, 

0.223 


as a catalyst for the Wood and Workman reaction, but there is as 
yet no experimental evidence for this contention. 

Effect of Thiamine on Respiration of Muscle and Utilization of 
Pyruvate — The increase in the oxygen consumption and pyruvate 
utilization of avitaminotic tissues on addition of thiamine has been 
demonstrated by a number of investigators in the heart muse e, 
brain, kidney, and liver, but all experiments performed with la 
phragm or skeletal muscle have been reported as giving negatn e 
results; i.e., no increase on thiamine addition. With strips o 
diaphragm from avitaminotic rats in prolonged experiments 
hours) it was possible to demonstrate the effect of 
muscle, not only on the oxygen consumption but also on 
utilization of pyruvate. In the experiments reported m a ^ 
VIII the oxygen consumption was increased significantly on y 
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the 3rd hour of incubation, the increase being observed in other 
experiments at the end of the 2nd hour. The increased respira- 
tion was accompanied by an increase in the utilization of pyruvate. 
Similar results were obtained with strips of abdominal muscle. 
The absence of thiamine effect during the 1st hour must be at- 
tributed to slow penetration and phosphorylation of thiamine, 
for it is only as diphosphothiamine that the vitamin is active as 
the enzyme component. The failure of other investigators to 
detect the vitamin effect in muscle was probably due to either the 
use of thick strips of diaphragm, injury, or short time experi- 
ments.^ 


Table VIII 

Effect of Thiamine on 0i Uptake and Pyruvate Utilization by Diaphragm 
of Thiamine-Deficient Rats 

Buffer, Ringer-phoephate, pH 7.4; Oj aa gas phase; temperature 38°; 
pyruvate concentration, 0.007 sr; thiamine, 50 y. 


Hour 

Oi uptake, mg. of dry weight 

Increase 

Control 

With thiamine 


c.mm. 

c.mm. 

per cent 

1st 

9.9 

8.6 

None 

2nd 

7.9 

8.0 

2.0 


6.7 

10.8 

31.3 

4th 

4.5 

12.0 

166.6 

5th 

2.4 

12.0 

400 

Tissue 

Pyruvate utilization in 5 hrs. 


Diaphragm 


26.2 

52.2 

Rectus 


18.5 

85 


DISCUSSION 

The metabolism of pyruvate has attracted considerable atten- 
tion because it is the connecting link between the decomposition 
and the synthesis of foodstuffs that provide the energy for the 
chemical activities of the cell. The extreme reactivity of pyruvate 
(28, 29) makes possible such a role. These manifold reactions 
in which pyruvate takes part, some of them reversible, some ir- 

^ Proper precautions were taken to avoid the effects of bacterial con- 
tamination. 
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reversible, are catalyzed by a variety of enzyme systems. If we 
leave aside the protein moiety of these enzyme systems, the re- 
versible oxidation-reduction of pyruvate lactate is catalyzed 
by diphosphopyridine nucleotide, the reversible amination of 
pyruvate alanine is catalyzed by flavin dinucleotide, and the 
reversible transamination of pyruvate Z(-l-)-glutamate is cata- 
lyzed by an as yet unknown enzyme system which is neither 
pyridine nucleotide nor diphosphothiamine. Diphosphothiamine 
accelerates the following reactions when pyruvate is one of the 
reactants, decarbo.xylation (30), o.xidation (31-33), dismutation 
(31, 33, 34). Quite recently, Silverman and Workman (35) have 
shown that it takes part in the condensation of pyruvate and its 
subsequent decarbo.xylation and formation of acetylmethylcar- 
binol. All these reactions have the common property of being 
irreversible and of being accompanied by decarbo.xylation. In 
the experiments reported here, diphosphothiamine has been found 
to accelerate the synthesis of carbohydrate, citrate, a-ketoglu- 
tarate, acetoacetate, and succinate (Table IX). All these reaction 
start as condensation products of pyruvate; in all of them there is 
a step in which an oxidative decarbo.xylation e.xists. In the syn- 
thesis of carbohydrate, diphosphothiamine-protein may catalyze 
either the carbo.xylation of pyruvate-phosphate to phospho- 
enoloxalacetate or the decarboxylation of this compound to phos- 
phoenolpyruvate (Reaction 2). In the synthesis of citrate an 
a-ketoglutarate, diphosphothiamine-protein may act as a con 
densation enzyme for the condensation of pyruvate with ox 
acetate (Reaction 3), since the oxidative decarbo.^ylation o 
oxalomesaconic acid and of a-keto-/3-carboxyglutaric acid seems o 
proceed spontaneously. In the synthesis of succinate it may ac 
as a condensation enzyme or a carboxylation enzyme, car oxy 
ing pyruvate to oxalacetate which would be reduced to 
through malate and fumarate (38). In the synthesis o ace 
acetate it may act either as an enzyme for the condense 
pyruvate and acetate to acetopyruvate (Reaction 5) or as an o 
tion enzyme for the oxidation of the latter to acetoace a e^^^ 
CO2. Whether diphosphothiamine is the component 0 ^ a ^ 
enzyme system, a condensation enzyme as postulate 
component which acts, after the condensation pro uc 
formed, in the oxidative decarboxylation step foun m a 
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reactions cannot be answered from these experiments. An argu- 
ment against the postulated hypothesis is that it complicates the 
function of diphosphothiamine. In fact, Lipmann (13) has sug- 
gested that condensation reactions occur rather with the reaction 
products of pyruvate oxidation, namely acetylphosphate, and 
that thiamine acts therefore only by increasing the formation of 
the reactive acetylphosphate. Unfortunately, all attempts to 
simplify the r61e of diphosphothiamine have met \vith failure, for 
decarboxylation, oxidation, and dismutation of pyruvate, all of 
which are catalyzed by diphosphothiamine, cannot be e.\plained 
as originating from a single reaction. The second alternative sug- 
gestion, that it is a catalyst for the o.xidation of the condensation 
products, would seem untenable if oxidative decarboxylations of 
long chain keto compounds occur spontaneously, as maintained 
by many investigators. 

The experiments on oxidation and reduction of thiamine and 
diphosphothiamine show that the chemical passivity of thiamine 
towards o.xidation-reduction is considerably strengthened by phos- 
phorylation, while its activity as an enzyme component is mani- 
fested only after phosphorylation. Therefore, diphosphothiamine 
does not act like the other prosthetic groups (pyridine nucleotides, 
flavins) which combine with the activating proteins as an oxida- 
tion-ieduction system. Probably, on firmly combining with the 
specific proteins, it becomes an integral part of the activating pro- 
tein of the enzyme systems. 

SUMJIARY 

In in vitro experiments with tissues from avitaminotic animals 
it has been found that the addition of thiamine accelerates con- 
densation reactions of pyruvate leading to the synthesis of carbo- 
hydrate, of cs!-ketogIutarate, of citrate, of acetoacetate, and of 
succinate. The oxygen consumption and the utilization of py- 
ruvate by the diaphragm and the skeletal muscle of avitaminotic 
rats were increased on addition of thiamine. The r61e of thiamine 
in these synthetic processes is discussed. 

We wish to express our thanks to Merck and Company, Inc., 
for a generous grant which allowed the conclusion of these ex- 
periments. 
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STUDIES ON BIOLOGICAL OXIDATIONS 


XVII. THE EFFECT OF THIAMINE ON THE METABOLISM 
of a-KETOGLUTARATE 

By E. S. GUZMAN BARRON, J. M. GOLDINGER, M. A. LIPTON, 
AND CARL M. LYMAN 

(From the Lasker Foundation for Medical Research and the Department of 
Medicine of the University of Chicago, Chicago) 

(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

a-Ketoglutarate like other a-keto acids is extremely reactive. 
In the presence of oxygen it undergoes an oxidative decarboxyla- 
tion (1, 2) ; in the absence of oxygen it undergoes dismutation (3), 
reductive amination (4), or transamination (5, 6). Its utilization 
by animal tissues and bacteria has been demonstrated, although 
its r61e in the chemical activities of the organized cells is not yet 
understood. The mechanism of its decomposition and the nature 
of the components of the enzyme systems catalyzing such de- 
composition are not yet known. 

From a study of the comparative rates of oxidation of pyruvate 
and a-ketoglutarate by different species of bacteria, Barron and 
Friedemann (7) concluded that the enzyme systems for the oxida- 
tion of these a-keto acids must be different, because some bacteria 
which oxidized pyruvate with great speed did not utilize a-keto- 
glutarate. Since diphosphothiamine is a component of the enzyme 
systems for the oxidation, dismutation, and condensation of 
pyruvate, it was plausible to postulate that it might also be a com- 
ponent of the enzyme systems which act in the oxidation and 
dismutation of a-ketoglutarate. The stimulating effect of 
thiamine upon the oxidation and the utilization of a-ketoglutarate 
by the tissues of avitaminotic rats supports the opinion that 
the enzyme system for the oxidative breakdown of a-ketoglutarate 
contains diphosphothiamine as one of its components. It is 
likely that the dismutation of a-ketoglutarate is also catalyzed by 
diphosphothiamine, because of its similarity to pyruvate dismuta- 
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tion which requires diphosphothiamine. Neither the reductive 
amination nor the transamination is catalyzed by the phos- 
phorylated thiamine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The methods and technical details in these e.xperiments were 
similar to those reported on the role of thiamine in pyruvate metab- 
olism (8). Preliminary experiments showed that if thiamine and 
a-ketoglutaratc were added to the tissue at the same time, the 
thiamine effect on a-ketoglutarate oxidation failed to be observed. 
The experiments became reproducible and the thiamine effect 
uniform only when thianoine was incubated with the tissue for 30 
minutes previous to a-ketoglutarate addition, the incubation time 
necessary to allow phosphorylation of thiamine to diphospho- 
thiamine. The use of diphosphothiamine in sliced tissue e-xperi- 
ments is not advisable, because it does not penetrate the cell 
membranes, and because diphosphothiamine dissolved in the 
buffer systems is rapidly dephosphorylated by the tissue phos- 
phatases. To make certain that the tissues were deficient in 
thiamine, only rats in the last stages of avitaminosis were used. 

Since the first step in the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate is the 
formation of succinate (a- ketoglutarate + iOi —* succinate + 
CO 2 ), the effect of thiamine on the rate of this oxidation by tte 
avitaminotic tissues was studied by inhibiting the further oxidation 
of succinate with large concentrations of malonate. The 
consumption of tissue slices from avitaminotic rats was , 

in the presence of 0.03 m malonate, the a-ketoglutarate being a e 
30 minutes later. Data for one of these experiments are given m 
Fig. 1, where the oxygen uptake plotted is that measured 30 nun 
utes after addition of malonate and thiamine. Addition 0 
thiamine to kidney tissue treated with malonate in the absence 0 
substrate produced some increase (28 per cent) in the o.xygen c 
sumption, presumably by accelerating the oxidation of t e sm ^ 
amounts of pyruvate present or being formed during t e 
olism of the tissue carbohydrates. In the presence 0 a 
glutarate, thiamine increased the oxygen uptake by 4 
The oxidation of a-ketoglutarate by the kidney, liver, _ 
of avitaminotic rats was also increased on addition 0 
In chopped brain the effect was very small, 6 per cen 
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(Table I). (The failure of thiamine to raise significantly the 
oxygen consumption of pigeon brain in the presence of a-keto- 
glutarate was previously reported by McGovan and Peters (9).) 

Table II shows that the effect of thiamine is directly due to an 
increased utilization of a-ketoglutarate. On addition of thiamine, 




Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

Fig. 1, Effect of thiamine on the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate by the 
kidney of avitaminotic rats. Abscissa, time in minutes; ordinate, Oi 
uptake in c.mm. per 100 mg. of tissue; temperature 38°; pH 7.4. Buffer, 
Ringer-phosphate. Concentration of malonate, 0.03 m; of a-ketoglutarate, 
0.01 M. Thiamine, 50 y. Curve 1, malonate; Curve 2, malonate -j- thi- 
amine; Curve 3, malonate -f- ketoglutarate; Curve 4, malonate keto- 
glutarate -f- thiamine. 

Fig. 2. Effect of thiamine on the oxidation of citrate by the heart of 
thiamine-deficient rats, average of four experiments. Buffer, Ringer- 
phosphate; temperature 38°. Concentration of citrate, 0.0046 m. Ordi- 
nate, 0, uptake, in c.mm. per mg. of dry weight; abscissa, time in minutes. 
Curve 1, control; Curve 2, effect of thiamine (50 y). 

the amount of a-ketoglutarate used by the kidney of avitaminotic 
rats increased from 3.27 micromoles per mg. per hour to 4.75 
micromoles, an increase of 45 per cent. In chopped brain the 
increase was insignificant, in agreement with the observations on 
the oxygen consumption. 

Citrate in the tissue is changed by aconitase into cfs-aconitic 
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and isocitric acids, the isocitric acid being oxidized to the cor- 
responding keto acid (a-keto-zS-carboxyglutaric acid), which is 

Table I 

Ejfect of Thiamine on Oxidation of a-Ketoglularate by Tissues of 
Thiamine-Deficient Rats 


Concentration of a-ketoglutarate, 0.01 m; concentration of malonate, 
0.03 m; buffer, Ringer-phoaphate; pH 7.4. 


Tiaauo 

i 

Os uptake, per mg. per hr., 
dry i^clght 

Increase due 

Control 

With 

tbiamino 



1 

c.mm. 

e.mm. 

peretni 

Kidney 

6.8 

7.8 

14.7 

tt 

8.1 

9.5 

17.3 

II 

7.2 

11.0 

52.7 

II 

7.4 

11.1 

50.0 

II 

8.4 

11.3 

34.5 

II 

9.8 

11.0 

10.4 

II 

8.4 

10.7 

27.4 

II 

6.3 

8.1 

28.5 

Liver 

4.4 

5.6 

27.2 

II 

4.9 

5.5 

12.2 

Heart, ventricle 

7.3 

8.4 

15.0 

II II 

6.3 

12.8 

103.0 

Brain, chopped, per 100 mg 

113.5 

120.6 

6.3 


Table II 

Effect of Thiamine on Utilization of a-Keloglutarale by 
Thiamine-Deficient Tissues (Rat) 

Buffer, Ringer-phoaphate; pH 7.4; incubation time, 120 minutes, con 
centration of a-ketoglutarate, 0.01 m; thiamine, 50 y. The figures represe 
micromoles per mg. of dry tissue. 


Ti^uo 


Kidney. 

<( 


Brain. 


a-Ketoglutarato utiluat'oo 

With thiamiae 


Control 


3.60 

2.14 

4.07 

1.96 


6.24 

3.01 

6.00 

1.97 


unstable and spUts off CO 3 spontaneously to give 
acid (10). The oxidation system contains, accordmg 0 
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et al. (11), an activating protein and triphosphopyridine nucleotide. 
If diphosphothiamine is the prosthetic group of the activating 
protein of a-ketoglutarate o.xidase, there should be an increase 
in the o.xygen uptake of avitaminotic tissues in the presence of 
citrate upon the addition of thiamine, because of increased oxida- 
tion of the a-ketoglutarate formed from citrate. Experiments with 
the heart (slices) of avitaminotic rats confirmed the validity of 
this assumption. In the presence of citrate, addition of thiamine 
actually increased the oxygen consumption by 50 per cent (Fig. 2). 

Since all these effects were obtained only after an incubation 
period of thiamine -with the tissues, it is plausible to postulate that 
diphosphothiamine is one of the components of a-ketoglutarate 
oxidase, for Ochoa (12) has demonstrated that thiamine is phos- 
phorylated by tissues from avitaminotic animals. It has already 
been sho^vn (8) that diphosphothiamine does not act in trans- 
aminations. The role of thiamine in the dismutation of a-keto- 
glutarate is now being studied. 

SUMMARY 

The oxidation and utilization of a-ketoglutarate by the tissue 
of avitaminotic rats were increased on addition of thiamine. 
Since this effect was observed only when thiamine was previously 
incubated with the tissue to make its phosphorylation possible, 
it is concluded that the activating protein of a-ketoglutaratc 
oxidase is, like that of pyruvate oxidase, a diphosphothiamine- 
protein. 
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STUDIES ON BIOLOGICAL OXIDATIONS 


XVIII. THE CITRIC ACID CYCLE IN PIGEON MUSCLE 
RESPIRATION 

By F. J. stare, M. A. LIPTON, and J. M. GOLDINGER 

(From the Lasker Foundation for Medical Research and the Department of 
Medicine of the University of Chicago, Chicago) 

(Received for publication, June 30, 1941) 

Since its proposal in 1937 the significance of the citric acid cycle 
in carbohydrate metabolism has been actively discussed by many 
workers. The protagonists for the cycle claim that it is the main 
pathway for carbohydrate metabolism in pigeon breast muscle 
(1), that it plays a significant role in the metabolism of pigeon 
liver (2), and that it functions in the metabolism of mammalian 
tissues (3). However, some investigators have questioned the 
importance, and even the existence, of a cycle containing citric 
acid in pigeon breast muscle (4-6). Such a cycle does not appear 
to function in the respiration of pigeon brain (7). One of us re- 
cently reviewed the evidence for and against the citric acid cycle 
(8). Quite recently, Wood et al. (9) employing heavy carbon as a 
tracer have also questioned the formation of citrate in the syn- 
thesis of a-ketoglutarate from pyruvate by liver. 

In the course of other work performed in this laboratory upon 
animal tissues, results were obtained which appeared difficult to 
reconcile with the citric acid cycle. Because the data secured 
might have been due in part to differences between mammalian 
tissues and pigeon breast muscle, we have employed the latter 
tissue in a study of the relative rates of utilization of citrate and 
pyruvate under various conditions. These have been compared 
directly with the rates of oxygen consumption determined as in 
the original experiments of Baumann and Stare (6) which indi- 
cated that citrate differed from the other members of the cycle 
in being a much weaker catalyst, particularly in the presence of 
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malonatc. The latter observation has been confirmed by 
Smyth (10). 

Our data show that the conditions required for the e.xistence of 
the citrate cycle are not fulfilled in chopped avian muscle. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears that citric acid is of only minor importance in 
the carbohydrate metabolism of pigeon breast muscle. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

All experiments were performed with minced pigeon breast 
muscle. After decapitation, the breast muscle was rapidly re- 
moved, briefly rinsed with ice water, cooled for a minute between 
ice cubes, and minced in a cold Latapie mincer. The mince was 
collected in a cold Petri dish lined with several layers of filter 
paper moistened with cold physiological saline. The tissue sam- 
ples, approximately 200 mg. of wet weight, were weighed separately 
on cellophane on a torsion balance, the tissue and the cellophane 
placed in the manometric flasks, and the tissue dispersed by me^ 
of a wire. A Ringer-phosphate buffer free of calcium, pH 7.4, 
was used (11). It was made up in 2 x concentration and diluted 
either with water or supplementary solutions. The contents of 
each vessel totaled 2.8 ml. All supplementary solutions ^^ere 
made up fresh for each e.xperiment and were neutralized to pH 7.4. 
The o.xygen uptake was measured at 38° in the usual way in a 
Warburg apparatus. At the end of the experiment the conten s 
of the manometric vessels were analyzed for citrate and pyruva e, 
although in some series separate samples for analysis were set up 
in Erlenmeyer flasks, with twice the volume and twice the 
of tissue as Avith the manometric vessels. The details ° ® 

pyruvate and citrate determinations are the same as in ^ ^ 

(12). All results are reported in terms of micromoles per uio- 

of tissue, dry weight. 


Results 

Table I shoAvs the effects of various additions upon the 
tion of pyruvate. In unsupplemented muscle, pyruva e ^ 
tion Avas quite high and Avas increased by the adcfltion o 
compounds Avhich stimulate o.xygen consumption; tha ® 
a-ketoglutarate, succinate, and fumarate. Malonate m 
periment inhibited pyruvate utilization by 56 per cen , 
hibition being completely overcome by addition of equ 
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ttations of succinate, fumarate, or a-ketoglutarate. Citrate was 
less effective than the other compounds. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that it was less efifective than a-keto- 
glutarate. The addition of fumarate to the vessel containing 
citrate plus malonate completely restored the pyruvate utilization. 

Table II shows that citrate utilization does not parallel pyruvate 
utilization, the rate of pyruvate utilization being more than twice 
as great as that of citrate. Under these circumstances consider- 
able citrate should have accumulated. Yet of the 16.0 micromoles 
of pyruvate which disappeared, only 1.6 could be accounted for as 
synthesized citrate. Since the tissue was capable of utilizing 6.2 

Table I 

Utilization of Pyruvate by Respiring Pigeon Breast Muscle in 
Presence of Various Supplements 


The values are expressed as micromoles of pyruvate utilized per 100 mg. 
of tissue (dry weight) in 2 hours. All supplements are present in a final 
concentration of 0.005 m, except pyruvate which is 0.007 m. 


Supplements <in addition to pyruvate which ie present in all veasela) 

Pyruvate change 

None 

-16.3 

Succinate 

-18.6 

Fumarate 

-21.4 

Citrate 

-20.2 

a-Ketoglutarate 

-16.8 

Malonate 

-7.2 


-22.0 

Fumarate -i- “ 

-23.3 

Citrate -f- " 

-12.4 


-17.5 




micromoles of citrate, and under these conditions actually only 1.6 
micromoles were formed, there remained 8.2 micromoles of py- 
ruvate, or approximately 50 per cent of the added pyruvate, which 
disappeared and could not be accounted for by the citric acid cycle. 

The rate of citrate utilization was independent of the presence 
of pyruvate. This is another fact that cannot be explained by 
the citrate cycle, for since citrate was utilized more slowly than 
pyruvate, the addition of pyruvate should have resulted in a 
diminished utilization of the added citrate. Citrate utilization 
was increased by the addition of malonate both with and without 
added pyruvate, and yet malonate inhibited pjnruvate utilization. 
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The mechanism of this enhancing effect of malonate on citrate 
utilization is unkno\vn. The removal of citrate was diminished 
in the presence of fumarate plus malonate, and in the presence of 
malonate, fumarate, and pyruvate; the removal of pyruvate was 
increased in the presence of fumarate. These data cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis that citrate synthesis is increased when 
fumarate and pyruvate are added to tissue in the presence of 
malonate, since control experiments showed only 2 micromoles of 
citrate to be synthesized under these conditions, whereas fumarate 
decreased citrate utilization by 6 micromoles. 


Table II 

Ulilizalion of Pyruvate and Citrate by Respiring Pigeon Breast Muscle in 
Presence of Various Supplements 


The values are expressed as micromoles utilized per 100 mg. of tissue 
(dry weight) in 2 hours. The supplements are present in a final concentra- 
tion of 0.006 M, except pyruvate which is 0.007 m. 


Supplements 

PjTuvato 

chougo 

Citrate 

ebange 

Pyruvate 

-16.0 

+1.6 

Citrate + pyruvate 

-16.8 

-7.9 

“ no pyruvate added 

-6.2 

Malonate -j- pyruvate 

-8.8 


Citrate 4- malonate. 4* pyruvatR 

-12.0 

-9.4 



-9.8 

“ -f " -f fumarate -b pyruvate... 

“ -1- “ -f- “ no pyruvate 

added 

-18.6 

-3.6 

-3.5 


In Table III are the results of a representative experiment m 
which pyruvate and citrate utilization were determined on t e 
contents of manometric vessels at the conclusion of the measure- 
ment of oxygen consumption. With 0.007 m pyruvate, malima 
alone inhibited respiration markedly, citrate was without effec , 
and the other supplements increased it. In addition, fumara e, 
succinate, and a-ketoglutarate produced marked increases m 
respiration even in the presence of malonate, whereas respira ion 
was appreciably less than normal in the presence of citrate p 

malonate. , 

Similar differences between supplements were obseiwe _ 
the rate of utilization of pyruvate was measured. Sueem 
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fumarate, and a-ketoglutarate, in the absence of malonate, in- 
creased pyruvate utilization, but citrate had no effect. In the 
presence of malonate, which inhibited pyruvate utilization to 
the extent of 88 per cent, succinate, fumarate, and a-ketoglutarate 
increased the utilization above the normal control, whereas citrate 
was decidedly inferior. Since a-ketoglutarate markedly increased 
the rate of pyruvate utilization in the presence of malonate, and 
citrate was less efficient, it appears that the pathways by which 
pyruvate is utilized lead more directly to a-ketoglutarate than 
to citrate. This possibility has already been suggested by Krebs 
and Eggleston (13), but dismissed as improbable. 

Table III 

Respiration of Pigeon Breast Muscle and Utilization of Pyruvate and Citrate 
in Presence of Various Supplements 


The oxygen uptake and utilization are expressed in micromoles per 100 
mg. of tissue (dry weight) in 1 hour. All supplements are present in a final 
concentration of 0.005 ii, except pyruvate which is 0.007 m. 


Supplements (in addition to pyruvate 
which is present in all vessels) 

Oxygen 

uptake 

Pyruvate ! 
change 

Citrate 

change 

None 

26.3 

-8.4 


Malonate 

7.15 

-1.0 

-bi.o 

Citrate 

21.0 

-7.9 

-5.6 

“ -|- malonate 

15.6 

-5.8 

-7.1 

“ -f “ -b fumarate. . . 

43.8 

-14.0 

-2.2 

a-Ketoglutarate 

42.9 

-10.8 


“ -b malonate 

40.6 

-9.7 


Succinate 

47.7 

-16.7 


“ -b malonate 

39.3 

-13.1 


Fumarate' 

46.5 1 

-13.2 

-bl.6 

“ -b malonate 

50.9 

-16.0 

-bl.4 


DISCUSSION 

The proponents of the citrate cycle point out that in the presence 
of malonate, fumarate would be expected to have a greater stimu- 
lating effect upon pyruvate utilization and oxygen uptake than 
citrate. Thus, 

Fumarate -1- pyruvate -J- 2JOs = succinate -1- 3 CO 2 
Citrate -+-02 = succinate -k 2 CO 2 

If this argument were valid, then a-ketoglutarate should be even 
less effective than citrate (a-ketoglutarate -h JOz = succinate -+- 
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CO 2 ), while succinate should have no effect at all. Actually, we 
find that all the members of the citrate cycle except citrate are 
approximately equally effective in restoring the oxygen uptake and 
pyruvate utilization of muscle in the presence of malonate. Since 
malonate does not inhibit citrate utilization but rather enhances 
it, the failure to obtain stimulation of oxygen uptake and increased 
pyruvate utilization cannot be attributed to inhibition of the 
isocitric oxidase system wth malonate. We are left with the 
conclusion that the r61e of citrate in pyruvate metabolism and 
in respiration is a lesser one than is that of the other members of 
the cycle. 

Pyruvate is utilized by pigeon breast muscle more than 3 times 
as rapidly as citrate. If the main pathway of'pyruvate utilization 
were through citrate, one would expect citrate to accumulate in 
quantities which approximate the difference in the rates of utiliza- 
tion of the two compounds. Yet only insignificant amounts of 
citrate accumulated when pyruvate was utilized. We are there- 
fore again led to the conclusion that pyruvate is not converted to 
citrate in the course of its oxidation by pigeon breast muscle mince 
respiring in 0.007 M pyruvate. 

In the presence of malonate, citrate utilization did not parallel 
oxygen uptake but rather was inverse to it. This could not be 
explained on the basis of increased citrate synthesis in rapidly 
respiring tissues, since citrate synthesis was found to be far less 
than the difference in utilization. 

Our experimental observations appear to favor a cycle involvmg 
a conversion of pyruvic acid to a-ketoglutarate, -without citrate 
as an intermediary, followed by the Szent-Gydrgyi series of con- 
versions of the dicarboxylic acids to oxalacetate. The occasiona 
catalysis of respiration observed when citrate is added to muse e 
is probably not due to citrate itself but rather to the C 4 acids an 
a-ketoglutarate which may be formed from it. Citrate may serve 
as a "stock-room” for the essential catalysts, and exert an e ec 
on respiration only when they are low. 


SUMMARY 

1. The uptake of oxygen and utilization of pyruvate 
hibited approximately 70 per cent by 0.005 m malonate. ^ 
uptake and pyruvate utilization were restored in the 
such a malonate concentration when equimolar concen r 
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«-ketoglutarate, succinate, or fumarate were added. However,, 
citrate did not restore either oxygen consumption or e 

utUization in ’the presence of malonate. It thus appeared thj 
the oxygen uptake and pyruvate utilization the presence 

malonate were not connected with a citrate reaction. 

2 The rate of pyruvate utilization was greater than that ol 
citrate utilization, did not parallel the latter, and frequently was 

not even affected by added citrate. ^ 

3 The addition of malonate inhibited respiration and Py^ujate 

ulation, but aacelerated citrate utilisation ^ 

to muscle in the presence ot malonate “b 

pyruvate utilization, but decreased citrate utilization. This 
Lrvation could not be accounted tor by an increased synthesis of 

citrate in rapidly respiring tissue. ^ 

4 It is therefore doubtful whether citrate represents an es- 
sential stage in the utilization of pyruvate and in the respiration 
of pigeon breast muscle. 

We wish to express our sincere appreciation to 

Barron for the facilities of his ^ann. Department 

criticism and suggestions; and to Dr. Carl B st^eestions 

of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, for he p gS 
and for criticism of this manuscript. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE EFFECT OF PURINES ON THE ACTION OF 
SULFONAMIDES 


Sirs: 


When Escherichia coli is grown in a basal medium of inorganic 
salts and glucose, the addition of methionine antagonizes the ac- 
tion of the sulfonamides.’-- Using methods described elsewhere, ^ 
we find this methionine effect to be increased by the addition of 
either xanthine or guanine (see Line C' of the table for typical 
results). On the other hand, in the absence of methionine these 
purines increase the action of sulfanilamide (Line B). In the 
basal medium, with (A') or without (A) methionine, these purines 
have no effect on growth. Such contrasting effects in the sul- 
fanilamide-treated organism suggest metabolic relationships, as 
yet unknown, for sulfanilamide, methionine, and the purines. 

Time in hours for Escherichia coli to reach a density of 132 million per ml. 
from an inoculum of 20 per ml. in a medium of inorganic salts and glucose 
at 37°. In the uninhibited culture, growth is exponential for practically 
the entire period. 


1 

Added to basal medium 

Effect of added purine 

Sulfanil- 

amide 

df-Methi- 

onine 

No purine 

Hypoxan- 
tbine. 10”* m 

Xanthine, 
I0-< M 


u 

if 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

A 

0 

0 

19 

18 

20 

A' 

0 

io-‘ 

16.5 

16 

16 

B 

10-‘ 

0 

38 

>132 

106 

C 

10-’ 

0 

>110 

>110 

>110 

C' 

10-» 

i<r< 

83 

>110 

34 

D (resistant strain) 

0 

0 

21 

38 

21 

D' “ “ 

0 

io-‘ 

17 

17 

16 


‘ Kohn, H. I., and Harris, J. S., Proc. Am. Physiol. Soc., Am. J . Physiol., 
133, 354 (1941). Bliss, E. A., and Long, P. H., Bull. Johns Hopkins Hasp., 
69. 14 (1941). 

’ Harris, J. S., and Kohn, H. I., /. Pharmacol, and Exp. Therap., 73, in 
press. 
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Hypoxanthine and adenine increase the inhibition caused by 
sulfanilamide in the basal medium with (O') or without (B) 
methionine. However, in the absence of sulfanilamide (A, A'), 
these G-purines are without effect upon the rate of growth. 

The ability to increase the antisulfanilamide action of methionine 
evidently depends upon substitution at the 2 position of the purine, 
whereas the intensification of sulfanilamide action is determined 
at the 6 position. When p-aminobenzoate completely nullifies 
the action of sulfanilamide, all these purines are without effect. 

The growth of organisms made resistant to 10“^ M sulfanilamide 
(by continued subculture in increasing amounts of the drug) is 
inhibited by hypoxanthine or adenine, but not by .xanthine or 
guanine (D) . Thus the development of resistance is accompanied 
by a change in the response of the organisms to the purines. The 
addition of sulfanilamide does not alter this effect, whereas 
lO'’ M p-aminobenzoate or 10“^ m methionine (D') completely 
abolishes it. 

Duke Universily School of Medicine S- Habbis 

Durham, North Carolina Henry I. Kohn 

Received for publication, October 34, 1941 



NON-CRYSTALLIZABLE VITAMIN A* 


kJtl O. 

Repeated bioassays of pure crystalline vitamin A (m.p. 63-64 ) 
agSn^t i:.s.p. reference oU have yielded potency values ran^g 
around 4,500,000 u.s.p. units per gm.^ Since the averag 
tion coefficient 328 m^) of the qoO 

the conversion factor is 2600. This ^^ffishri 

considerably higher than the value 2000, 
so that it became of interest to determine facto^o r 
potency of the vitamin A left in the mother liquor. The vita^m 
1 in the filtrate gave an ultraviolet spectrum 
with that of the crystals, but it proved ^'a^^actory to y 
The liver oil of the ling cod 

and the distillate containmg approximately 29 per c ^ 

esters (E1%.., 328 m^ = 500) was aapomfi d The frea vi 

in the resulting concentrate crystallization mother 

by the method previously descnbed, j fVip residue 

liquor was then evaporated under reduce ^ as far as 

redistiUed to carry the A in this distillate 

possible. Only a small amount of the vitamm a 

could be crystaUized froin ethyl examined, 

liquor was evaporated and the crysta ^ Uamin A and was 

It contained about 46 per cent of the ini la J ^28 mpi) of 

an orange-red oil with an extmction broader than 

1210. The spectographic curve niaximum oc- 

that of crystalline vitamin A and the P 

.e,e.duewe«dUutedand.»y^^ 

ivith the results given in the tabulation. 

• C.™n„„ic.U.n N,. » f.o» of M.tiUodon P™d«c«, 

'“• Buter, J. a., uid Robeson, 0. D., S,iM M, » «»)■ 

* TJnpublislied data. 
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! 

Amount 
fvti doily 

A^cfa;CO 

srowUi 

E<iui\a- 
Icncy, 
uniu 
per day 

Potency, 
uniti 
pergm. , 

Conversion 

factor 

Crystulliziition residue 

mg. 

0.0701 

gm, 

<12 

<1.00 

j 

<14,300 

<1550 

= 9.22) 

14 if 

0.1402 

38.3 

1.92 

13,700 

1490 


The bioiisfijiy procedure employed was that detailed in the 
u.s.e. XI excej)t that greater precision was obtained by running 
three ditTorent levels of u.s.i*. reference oil with each assay, de- 
termining tlie doHc-rosponse relationship for this standard ma- 
terial, and calculating from it the “equivalency” of all levels of 
test materiuls in terms of u.s.p. units fed daily. 

It is evident from the above that a fish liver oil has yielded two 
preparations of vitamin A having similar ultraviolet absorption 
spectra, but conversion factors (relative biological potencies) of 
2G00 and 1500. These factors differ from the generally accepted 
value of 2000 for the whole oil. The e.vistence of more than one 
variety of vitamin A, spectrally identical but different in crysta - 
lizability and potency, if generally' substantiated, will help to ex- 
plain many parado.xes in past vitamin A research. Natural o s 
which have been reported as having significantly different con 
version factors may' have possessed different proportions of t ese 
vitamin A’s or inactive material absorbing sharply at 328 mp. 
The preparation of concentrates, by distillation or extrac ion, 
which showed conversion factors different from those of the 
oils from which they were prepared, may have concentrate 
two vitamin A’s differently or destroyed one form preferen la 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 


J. G. Baxter 
p. L. Harris 

K. C. D. Hickman 
C. D. Robeson 


Received for publication, October 27, 1941 













THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RATIO OF LACTIC TO 
PYRUVIC ACID IN THE BLOOD AFTER 
EXERCISE 

Sirs: 

Previous workers* have shown that the concentration of pyruvic 
acid increases greatlj' after muscular exercise and then diminishes 
as the lactic acid content of the blood returns to normal. In our 



MINUTES 

Fig. 1. The subject ran down and then up seventeen flights of steps in 
2 minutes and 40 seconds. Maximum in blood from arm veins, lactic acid 
188 mg. per cent, pyruvic acid 5.20 mg. per cent. 

experiments the concentration of pyruvic acid rises and declines 
logarithmically, or nearly so, with time. Follotving severe mus- 
cular exertion (Fig. 1), the ratio of lactic to pyruvic acid, which 

* Johnson, R. E., and Edwards, H. T., J. Biol. Cheni., 118, ^7). 

Lu, G. D., and Platt, B. S., Biochem. J., 33, 1538 (1939). 
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at Srat is extremely high, 69 in the experiment cited, falls rapidly 
during the 1st few minutes after exercise, and then decreases 
slowly. The point of inflection of the curve occurs at from 4 to 
10 minutes, depending upon the seventy of the exertion. At this 
time the CO 2 capacity and pH approach their minimum®-’ and 
lactic® and pyruvic acids attain their maximum concentration in 
the blood. Of particular interest is the fact that at about this 
time the pulse, the respiration, the oxygen intake,* and the oxygen 
content of the blood are rapidly returning to normal. According 
to Margaria, Edwards, and Dill,® the “alactacid oxygen debt” is 
restored within the first 5 minutes or so. 


Analysis ajter Light Exercise of Whole Blood from Arm Veins 


Timo after cxcrciso | 

Loetto octd 

Pyruvic acid 

Lactic 

pyruvic 

min. ttc. 

mo. per cent 

mg. ptreent 


1 8 

67.0 

2.64 

21.5 

8 40 

46.4 

3.11 

15.0 

30 0 

30.0 

1.93 

16.5 

60 0 

19.6 

1.28 

15.3 


These and other considerations lead us to believe that the ratio ts 
an indicator oj returning normal oxidative conditions. That this 
is probably so is suggested by results obtained after mild exercise 
(see the table). In such experiments, despite a marked rise of 
the lactic and pyruvic acids, the ratio rapidly returns to the normal 
ratio of 12 to 15. 

Abbott Foundation for Medical Research Theodobe E. Fbiedemakn 

Northwestern University Medical School Clifford J. Babborka 
Chicago 


Received for publication, November 3, 1941 


> Barr, D. P., Himwich, H. E., and Green, R. P., J. Biol. Chem., 65, 495 
(1923) . 

« Barr, D. P., and Himwich, H. E., J. Biol. Chem., 65, 525, 539 (1923). 

♦ Laug, E. P., Am. J. Physiol., 107, 687 (1934). ■ 7 ins 

‘Margaria, R., Edwards, H. T., and Dill, D. B., 4m. J . Physiol., 100 , 

689 (1933). 





CATALYZED HYDROLYSIS OF AMIDE AND PEPTIDE 
BONDS IN PROTEINS 


Sirs: 

It has been shown that titration curves of at least two proteins, 
wool and egg albumin, when obtained with different strong acids, 
are not identical but occupy distinct positions with respect to the 
pH coordinate, depending on the acid.* These mde differences 
were interpreted in terms of combination of the protein with 
anions as well as with hydrogen ions, the combination with each 
anion being governed by its own distinct dissociation constant. 
These constants, calculated from the titration data, differ over a 
several thousandfold range. It has now been found that the 
velocities of hydrolysis at 65° of these proteins by dilute solutions 
of these acids (less than 0.1 m) also differ very widely. These 
differences have been chiefly studied by measuring the rate of 
liberation of ammonia by hydrolysis of amide linkages, since this 
directly measures the rate at which single bonds are attacked. 
However, very similar differences are found when the hydrolysis 
is followed by measuring the rate at which all forms of soluble 
nitrogen are liberated from both proteins. 

The rates observed with different acids vary over more than a 
hundredfold range. By using the most effective of the anions 
studied (dodecylsulfate or dodecylsulfonate, tetradecylsulfate, 
diphenylbenzenesulfonate, the dye Orange II) as their sodium 
salts added to solutions of any of the least effective acids, the 
effects of varying anion and hydrogen ion concentration separately 
may be studied. It has been found, with wool that relatively 
low concentrations of the “effective” anion suffice to produce a 
maximum rate when the reaction is followed by measuring am- 
monia production. No such limit is observed as the hydrogen 
ion concentration is varied. Thus adding very small amounts 

* Steinhardt, J., Ann. New York Acad. Sc., 41, 287 (1941). Steinhardt, 
J-, Fugitt, C. H., and Hams, M., J. Research Nat. Bur. Standards, 28, 
293 (1941) RP1377. 
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of these salts to any dilute solution of hydrochloric acid increases 
the rate of hjalrolysis of both amide and peptide bonds about 
100 times, an elTect very similar to that produced by adding a 
smaller amount of the enzyme, pepsin. 

The amounts of elTective anion producing the maximum rate 
correspond closely with stoichiometric equivalence to the sum 
of the strongly basic groups plus the primary amide groups. This 
correspondence suggests a hydrolytic mechanism requiring com- 
bination of amide groups with h 3 'drogen ions. Combination of 
amide groups, despite their low base strength, with hydrogen ions 
at these relatively low acidities is possible, because the concurrent 
combination with tightlj' bound anions permits the acceptance 
of a proton without a simultaneous increase in the positive charge 
on the protein. The resulting susceptibility to acid catalysis 
thus shows a dependence on the affinity of the anion for protein 
rather than on the strength of the acid. 

A different situation is found when the rate of production of all 
soluble products I'ather than of ammonia alone is followed. ■ The 
rate increases with increasing anion and hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion beyond the limit yielding the maximum rate of ammonia 
production. This difference, indicating that peptide groups are 
less strongly basic than amide groups (or have less affimty for 
anion), is of potential use in analysis. By using low concentra- 
tions of “effective” anions at moderate acidities, practically 
complete hydrolysis of amide groups may be attained ■with little 
general hydrolysis of the protein. 

Research Laboratory of the Textile Foundation Jacinto Stbinhaedt 

at the National Bureau of Standards 

Washington 

Received for publication, November 1?, 1941 



DESTRUCTION OF THIAMINE BY A SUBSTANCE IN 
CERTAIN FISH 


Sirs: 


Green, Carlson, and Evans* recently have shown that foxes 
developed a severe disease when fed a diet containing raw carp 
and that this disease could be prevented by the feeding of thiamine. 
Since studies of the egg white injury factor and its reaction with 
biotin- were in progress in this laboratory at the time that the 
paper of Green ct al. appeared,^ the possibility was considered that 
an “antithiamine” existed whose relation to thiamine was similar 
to that of the antibiotin factor to biotin. An attempt was there- 
fore made to demonstrate an antithiamine in carp by chemical 
and biological procedures. 

A freshly killed carp was ground and suspended in water, and 4 
volumes of ethanol were added. The alcohol extract was found 
to contain no thiamine when examined by the method of Emmett 
et al.^ Furthermore, thiamine added to the fish could not be 
recovered. 100 gm. of various carps caused the disappearance of 
150 to 190 7 of the vitamin when 200 y were added. A suspension 
of carp which had been heated to the boiling point and cooled 
removed only half as much thiamine. Heating for 15 minutes 
at 15 pounds pressure destroyed all activity. Similar behavior 
was observed mth solutions of the factor obtained as described 
below. Aqueous extracts were only one-fourth as active as the 
suspension of carp, while aqueous extracts of dialyzed suspensions 
were inactive toward thiamine. However, the active iiigredi^t 
was not dialyzable. It could be extracted from the insoluble 
portion of the fish with 10 per cent NaCl. 


' Green, R. G., Carlson, W. E., and Evans, C. A., J . Nutrition, 21, 243 
(1941). 

'Eakin, R. E., Snell, E. E., and Williams, R. J., Biol. Chem., 

535 (1941). 

’ Woolley, D. W., and Longsworth, L. G., J . Biol. Chem., in 
* Emmett, A. D., Peacock, G., and Brown, R. A., J. Biol. Chem., 

131 (1940). 
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One-fourth of the activity of a fish was in the head, three- 
eighths in the viscera, and three-eighths in the torso. 

An independent method of analysis was sought in order to 
establish these observations more securely and to e.xtend them. 
After the examination of the responses of a number of micro- 
organisms it was found that the yeast Endomyces vernalis was 
suited to the purpose. When this organism was inoculated into 
the medium described by Snell et al.,^ from which thiamine was 
omitted, slight growth occurred. When thiamine was added, 
growth was as good as in a malt extract medium.® By the use of 
a quantitative method based on these observations it was found 
that the aqueous extract of carp contained only 3 7 of thiamine 
and its pyrimidine and thiazole halves per 100 gm. of fish and that 
suspensions or NaCl extracts of carp destroyed thiamine. 

The mode of destruction has not been established. Since the 
pyrimidine and thiazole halves together were as active as thiamine 
for Endomyces and since thiamine activity for this organism was 
destroyed by the preparation, the mode of action cannot be to 
split the molecule into these halves. The destruction was not 
instantaneous. A certain preparation destroyed no thiamine 
in zero time, 1.3 7 in 6 hours, 4.0 7 in 16 hours, 4.3 7 in 24 hours, 
at 25° {Ejidomyces method). Whether the action is an enzymic 
degradation or a slow formation of a thiamine-antithiamine com- 
plex has not yet been established. 

1 mg. of the most active preparation thus far obtained by 
methods suggested above destroyed 1.8 7 of thiamine in 2 hours 
at 25°. 

Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research 

New York 

Received for publication, November 17, 1941 

■> Snell, E. E., Eakin, R. E., and Williama, R. J., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 62, 
176 (1940). 

• Woolley, D. W., J. Biol. Chem., 140, 453 (1941). 



ABSENCE OP METHIONINE IN CRYSTALLINE HORSE 
SERUM ALBUMIN 


Sirs: 

The distribution of the sulfur amino acids in purified prepara- 
tions of the serum proteins has as yet nbt been determined. A 
preparation of horse serum albumin (HSA) was obtained through 
the courtesy of Mr. Manfred Mayer of this Department. It had 
been crystallized according to the method of Adair and Robinson,* 
recrystallized five times, then dialyzed until free from ammonium 
sulfate, and finally dried in vacuo at room temperature. Such 
preparations are very low in carbohydrate and glucosamine, 
similar to HSA Fraction B of Kekvdck.= 

Air-dried HSA was used for analysis and the values corrected 
for moisture content^ (9.63 per cent). The total S was 1.82 per 
cent (ash, 0), of which 0.15 per cent was sulfate S, leaving a 
protein S content of 1.68 per cent (corrected® for sulfate, 0.5 per 
cent). The total N (micro-Dumas) was 15.90 per cent (corrected 
for sulfate®). 

Methionine was completely absent. The protein S was quan- 
titatively accounted for by cystine -f cysteine S (1.68 per cent 
(corrected) in HI hydrolysates®). In HCl hydrolysates the sep- 
arate determination of cystine and cysteine yielded 0.50 per cent 
(corrected) of cysteine and 5.78 per cent (corrected) of cystine, 
or 6.28 per cent of cystine -f- cysteine (1.68 per cent S). 

From the distribution of cysteine and cystine the minimum 
molecular weight of HSA can be calculated on the assumption that 
the material analyzed is a pure chemical individual (along the 
lines developed for chymotrypsinogen®). HSA contains three 
residues of cysteine and thirty-four half cystine residues; the 

I Adair, G. S., and Robinson, M. B., Biochem. J., 24, 924 (1930). 

^Kekwick, R. A., Biochem. J., 32, 552 (1938). 

For details see the analysis of chymotrypsinogen (Brand, E., and 
KasseU, B., J. Gen. Physiol., 26, 167 (1941)). 
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calculated minimum molecular weight of 70,700 is in close agree- 
ment with physicochemical determinations of the molecular 
weight.- 

HSA is an unusual protein in that it contains no methiouine. 
The only other known proteins without methionine are insulin 
and the oxytocic-pressor hormone from the posterior pituitarj'.^ 
Crystalline human serum albumin of Kendall, ‘ on the other hand, 
contains methionine.® Dog serum albumin will be investigated 
in view of the finding of Whipple et alJ that in dogs methionine is 
ineffective in serum protein regeneration. 

Depariment of Biochemialry ' Ebwin Brand 

College of Physicians and Surgeons Beatrice Kasseli. 

Columbia University 
New York 

Keceivcd for pubiication, November JS, i9il 


* van Dyke, H. B., Chow, B. F., Creep, R. 0., and Rothen, A., Am. J. 
Physiol., 133, 473 (1941). 

» Kendall. F. E., J. Biol. Chem., 138, 97 (1941). 

‘ Brand, E., Kasseli, B., and Kendall, F. E., unpublished experiments, 
r Madden, S. C., Noehren, W. A., Waraich, G. S., and Whipple, G. H., 
J. Exp. Med., 69, 721 (1939). 
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